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Factors  That  Cause  High  Prices 


ONE  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  this 
war  promises  to  be  a more  general  and 
better  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of 
economics  and  finance.  The  confusion,  for  in- 
stance, which  seems  to  exist  in  many  quarters 
as  to  the  causes  underlying  the  precipitate  rise 
in  commodity  prices,  and  particularly  that 
which  erroneously  attributes  the  present  price 
level  solely  to  the  expansion  of  banking  credit, 
will  probably  be  dispelled.  In  the  great  labora- 
torv  which  the  world-wide  war  is  affording  for 
the  testing  of  practically  all  such  theories  it 
will  be  established  conclusively  that  there  are 
many  factors  which  contribute  to  the  advance 
of  prices,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  well- 
known  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Price  movements,  in  fact,  sum  up  in  them- 
selves the  results  of  the  bewildering  and  im- 
mensely complex  interplay  of  all  economic  fac- 
tors. The  attempt  to  analyze  the  causes  of 
price  movements  involves  a study  of  all  the 
various  complex  phenomena  of  our  economic 
life.  Since  price  changes  result  from  many  and 
diverse  economic  factors,  it  has  come  to  be  felt 
by  many  that  any  attempt  to  explain  such 
changes  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  circulating  medium 
leaves  out  of  consideration  many  other  im- 
portant factors.  In  the  case  of  the  increase  of 
general  prices  during  the  present  war,  the  most 
important  of  these  factors  are  greatly  increased 
demands,  the  disruption  of  distributing  proc- 
esses, a shortage  of  labor  and  the  decrease  in 

production  of  various  products. 

The  increase  in  wholesale  prices  of  81%  and 
the  increase  in  retail  prices  of  57%  for  January, 
1918,  as  compared  with  July,  1914,  creates  a 
serious  problem  in  our  economic  life.  In  mak- 
ing readjustments  to  the  new  level  of  prices, 
various  classes  of  people  have  been  differently 
affected.  During  a period  of  falling  prices, 
the  debtor  class  and  business  men  feel  the 
burden  of  the  change  while  the  creditor  and 
those  with  fixed  incomes  are  benefited.  During 
a period  of  increasing  prices,  the  creditor  and 


the  fixed  income  class  feel  the  burden,  while 
the  debtor  class  and  business  men  are  benefited. 

From  a history  of  world  prices  it  would  ap- 
pear that  our  economic  life  is  one  of  constant 
change  and  that  the  problem  of  a changing 
price  level  has  ever  been  with  us.  The  measure 
of  this  changing  price  level  consists  of  index 
numbers  which  for  many  purposes  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  imperfect  test  of  change  of  price 
levels.  Various  systems  of  index  numbers  differ 
among  themselves  in  measuring  the  changes 
in  the  price  level.  The  following  table  shows 
the  periods  of  world- wide  changing  price  levels: 

1789-1809  general  prices  increased  approximately  85% 
1809-1849  “ “ decreased  “ 60% 

1849-1873  “ “ increased  “ 34% 

1873-1896  “ “ decreased  “ 40% 

1896-1914  “ “ increased  “ 47% 

A nation  at  war  is  an  insistent  buyer  of 
commodities.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War,  several  such  buyers  entered  our  market. 
Their  insistent  buying  power  led  to  an  intensifi- 
cation of  the  market  demand.  Industrial  plants 
in  laying  plans  for  expansion  to  take  care  of 
war  contracts  went  into  the  market  bidding  for 
capital  in  the  form  of  building  machinery,  raw 
materials  and  also  labor.  In  order  to  get  this 
additional  supply  and  to  shift  it  from  other 
lines  of  production,  it  was  necessary  to  pay 
higher  prices.  Other  industries,  not  working 
on  war  contracts,  found  that  it  was  more  diffi- 
cult to  retain  their  skilled  labor  and  to  get  raw 
materials  at  usual  prices,  and  as  a result  they 
were  compelled  to  offer  higher  prices  or  reduce 
their  output. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  disrupted  the  nor- 
mal distributive  system,  so  that  the  supply  of 
important  commodities  in  the  countries  at  war 
was  restricted.  The  demands  upon  available 
shipping  for  troop  movements  combined  with 
war  losses  further  disrupted  the  machinery  of 
distribution.  A short  sighted  failure  to  provide 
railroad  transportation  adequate  to  meet  the 
increasing  commercial  and  industrial  needs  of 
the  country  resulted  in  restricted  supplies  and 
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^ increased  costs.  This  has  greatly  curtailed  the 

shifting  of  many  commodities  from  points  of 
i ' production  to  places  of  most  insistent  demand. 

^ t -1  . As  an  example,  the  surplus  of  wheat  at  the  end 

of  the  present  season  in  Australia  is  estimated  to 
be  about  180,000,000  bushels.  If  shipping  were 
available,  the  transfer  of  this  supply  to  centers 
of  demand  would  lower  prices. 

There  has  also  been  a decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  important  commodities, 
particularly  agricultural.  For  instance,  thirty- 
cent  cotton  in  part  is  due  to  decreased  produc- 
tion as  indicated  by  the  following  figures  for 
the  United  States : 


1911 

16,100,000  bales 

1912 

14,100,000 

1913 

14,600,000 

(( 

1914 

16,900,000 

<< 

1915 

12,(XK),000 

1916 

12,500,000 

(C 

1917 

12,300,000 

Under  normal  conditions,  two  or  three  short 

crop  years  in  succession  lead  to  a higher  level 
of  prices.  It  is  a well  accepted  principle  of 
economics  that  a decrease  of  10%  or  20%  in 
the  supply  of  a product  is  likely  to  lead  to  a 
much  greater  increase  in  price. 

As  a further  illustration,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  high  wheat  prices  of  the  past  year 
were  caused  by  a short  crop  in  the  United 
States  which  followed  a practical  failure  of  the 
Argentine  wheat  crop.  The  losses  through  the 
sinking  of  ships  and  inability  to  move  the 
surplus  crop  of  Australia  further  intensified  the 
effect  of  the  short  crops  in  those  two  countries. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  price  of  wheat, 
due  to  limitations  of  supply,  would  have  been 
forced  to  much  higher  levels  if  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments had  not  established  a certain  level  of 
prices. 

These  four  economic  factors — ^intensificati(»i 
of  demand,  disruption  in  distribution,  shortage 
of  supplies  of  certain  commodities  and  shortage 


ibor  certainly  must  be  considered  as  forces 
enerating  an  inerease  in  prices.  This  view 
has  the  support  of  Professor  Nicholson,  a 
staunch  exponent  of  the  quantity  theory  of 
money  when  he  states,  “It  often  happens  that 
a rise  of  prices  begins  with  a rise  in  demand  for 
important  commodities,  the  rise  being  accele- 
rated by  speculation.  Such  a rise,  however, 
cannot  be  maintained  or  advanced  beyond 
certain  limits  unless  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
currency  required  for  cash  payments.” 

In  this  country,  the  rise  of  prices  was  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  the  demand  was 
backed  up  by  purchasing  power.  Other  coun- 
tries have  sent  us  a net  addition  of  over  $1,000,- 
000,000  gold  which  has  been  added  to  our 
monetary  supply. 

The  increase  in  the  price  level,  occasioned  by 
the  causes  enumerated  above,  has  necessitated 
more  money  to  do  the  same  volume  of  business, 
as  judged  by  the  amount  of  commodities.  As 
an  example  of  this,  increased  wages  and  in- 
creased value  of  inventories  have  made  it 
necessary  for  business  men  to  increase  their 
working  capital.  In  addition,  we  find  that  the 
volume  of  business  has  increased.  During  the 
period  of  the  present  war,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Professor  Anderson,  the  volume  of 
business  has  increased  30%  as  measured  by 
units  of  commodities.  Railroads  have  carried 
increased  quantity  of  merchandise.  Pig  iron 
production,  a usual  barometer  of  the  volume 
of  business,  has  increased  from  30,722,000  tons 
in  1913  to  39,043,000  in  1916  and  38,195,000 
in  1917. 

And  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  increase  in  price  has  aided  in  the  stimula- 
tion of  American  industry  and  augmented  the 
total  amount  of  production.  In  fact,  under  the 
conditions  obtaining  during  the  first  three  years 
of  the  war,  the  necessary  expansion  in  industry 
could  be  secured  only  by  a rise  of  prices  and  a 
concomitant  increase  in  the  volume  of  money. 
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Banking  Institutions  to  Finance  Our  Future  Abroad* 

Establishing  Foreign  Branches  is  Not  as  Effective  as  Forming 
Affiliations  or  Partnerships  With  Separate  Banks 

By  ALBERT  BRETON 

Vice-President  in  Charge  of  the  Foreign  Department  of  The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


TO  CONTINUE  to  hold  the  commercial  and 
financial  supremacy  we  have  gained  through 
the  war,  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  must 
become  thoroughly  and  practically  acquainted  with 
the  financial  machinery  for  marketing  and  distribut- 
ing their  goods  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  extensive  develop- 
ment of  our  overseas  commerce,  in  fact,  has  been  a 
more  or  less  general  unfaniiliarity  on  the  part  of 
our  manufacturers  with  the  means  that  our  banks 
afford  for  the  financing  of  this  business.  Another 
handicap  to  our  progress  in  the  lucrative  fields 
abroad,  which  will  be  more  important  than  ever 
when  peace  is  established,  has  been  the  inability 
or  disinclination  of  our  exporters  to  grant  the  credit 
terms  demanded  by  reliable  foreign  buyers.  It  is 
certain,  for  instance,  that  our  exports  to  Latin 
America  will  not  reach  their  peak  until  we  extend  as 
favorable  terms  as  our  competitors. 

Bank  credit  bridges  the  gap  between  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  the  finished  product — between  production 
and  distribution.  There  is  no  mystery  and  little 
complexity  about  financing  foreign  trade.  The 
principles  are  the  same  as  in  domestic  business. 
There  are  only  the  differences  of  language,  differ- 
ences of  currencies,  and  the  greater  distances.  A 
shipment  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  to 
England  will  illustrate  how  the  financing  of  exports 
is  conducted  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

How  Exports  Are  Financed 

An  importer  in  England  desiring  to  purchase  cot- 
ton in  this  country  first  goes  to  his  bank  in  England 
and  establishes  a credit  for  a certain  amount  of 
money,  which  he  estimates  will  be  sufficient  to  cover 

♦Reprinted  from  the  Investment  Economist  Section  of  the  “Railway  Age,”  April  5,  1918 


the  purchases  he  is  about  to  make.  He  next  in- 
structs his  agent  in  this  countrj^  to  purchase  for 
him  a certain  amount  of  cotton  and  to  draw  sixty 
and  ninety  day  drafts  on  the  English  bank  where 
he  has  previously  established  his  credit.  These 
drafts  are  drawn  in  English  currency,  viz.,  pounds 
sterling.  As  a ninety  day  draft  in  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence,  payable  in  London,  would  not  be  accep- 
table to  the  cotton  grower  in  payment  for  his 
cotton,  the  American  agent  arranges  with  one  of  the 
large  banks  in  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Galveston, 
Savannah,  or  some  of  the  larger  cities  to  take  these 
drafts  and  pay  for  them  in  United  States  currency, 
so  the  grower  can  immediately  receive  payment  in 
mone^^  lie  can  use.  The  buyer  may  make  such 
arrangement  with  a local  bank  and  the  local  bank 
may  in  turn  make  the  arrangements  with  the  larger 
bank,  but  this  is  a minor  detail. 

So  far  the  transaction  is  simple,  but  now  comes 
the  phases  which  require  expert  knowledge,  foresight 
and  sound  judgment.  These  sixty  and  ninety  day 
drafts  carry  no  interest  and  the  sixty  or  ninety  days 
begin  only  from  the  time  such  drafts  are  accepted 
by  the  manufacturer  in  England.  Therefore,  the 
bank  purchasing  such  drafts  must  calculate  the 
number  of  days  it  will  be  “out”  the  use  of  the 
money;  that  is,  the  time  which  will  be  required  to 
send  the  drafts  to  England  and  have  them  accepted, 
in  addition  to  the  sixty  or  ninety  days  they  must 
run  after  acceptance.  This  calculation  is  necessary 
not  only  to  include  a sufficient  interest  charge  during 
the  time  the  bank  is  “out”  the  money,  but  also  for 
reimbursement  of  the  principal  itself.  After  the 
New  Y^ork  bank  has  made  these  calculations,  it  is 
then  in  position  to  advise  the  cotton  buyer,  or  the 
local  bank,  of  the  rate  of  exchange  or  the  amount 


in  United  States  currency  it  is  prepared  to  pay  for 
the  draft  drawn  in  foreign  currency.  The  grower 
does  not  care  anything  about  all  this  foreign  figuring 
and  calculation,  as  he  simply  sells  his  cotton  at  so 
much  per  pound,  yet  this  process  must  all  be  gone 
through  with  and  the  machinery  must  be  there  or 
he  could  not  get  his  money  without  great  delays 
and  unwarranted  risks. 

Larger  Banks  Have  Better  Facilities 

The  question  is  not  infrequently  asked,  “Why 
could  not  the  local  country  banks  send  the  drafts 
direct  to  the  English  banks  without  making  use  of 
the  large  banks  in  New  York,  Chicago,  New  Orleans 
and  other  cities?” 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  local  country 
banks  are  unable  to  do  this,  the  principal  reasons 
being  the  following : 

The  local  banks  have  not  sufiicient  capital  and 
deposits  to  await  the  maturity  of  any  considerable 
amount  of  drafts  or  even  the  time  necessary  to  send 
them  to  Europe  for  acceptance,  so  that  it  is  to  their 
advantage  to  handle  a greater  amount  and  turn 
them  over  quickly  at  a moderate  profit.  Even  the 
largest  banks  in  the  United  States  have  not  sufficient 
resources  to  hold  all  of  these  drafts  until  maturity. 
They  sell,  or  discount  them  in  Europe  at  every 
favorable  opportunity,  so  they  can  be  in  position 
to  take  care  of  the  constantly  increasing  demands 
on  them. 

These  drafts  are  drawn  by  a great  many  people 
on  a great  many  banks,  and  the  credit  and  standing 
of  the  drawers,  the  drawees,  and  foreign  banks  must 
all  be  carefully  looked  into  and  watched,  so  that 
loss  is  not  sustained  through  fraud  or  failure.  This 
require^',  a credit  department  and  extensive  system 
of  credit  reports  which  a small  bank  could  not 
support. 

It  requires  the  undivided  attention  of  a highly 
trained  expert  to  deal  successfully  in  foreign  exchange 
and  a small  or  even  a moderate  size  bank  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  the  services  of  such  a man. 

The  larger  the  bank,  the  better  are  its  facilities, 
and  the  more  economy  in  conducting  its  transactions, 
with  resultant  good  to  business  generally.  While 
a comparatively  small  number  of  banks  deal  directly 
with  the  European  banks,  there  is  hardly  a bank 
in  the  United  States  which  does  not  have  trans- 
actions that  are  a direct  result  of  exports  or  imports 
and  the  larger  banks  are  the  channels  through  which 
these  transactions  ultimately  find  their  way  to 
foreign  countries  and  make  it  safe  for  the  bankers 
of  the  country  at  large  to  finance  shipments  of  prod- 
ucts to  foreign  countries. 


Necessity  for  Cooperation 

Unless  American  bankers  extend  their  foreign 
banking  business,  our  manufacturers,  exporters  and 
all  those  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  allied  with 
them  will  be  seriously  handicapped,  not  only  in 
promoting  our  foreign  trade  but  also  our  domestic 
commerce,  for  the  two  are  interdependent.  But 
before  foreign  banking  can  be  extended  and  before 
we  can  reach  the  object  we  wish  to  attain,  many 
things  must  be  done.  Some  of  them  are  now  being 
accomplished. 

To  extend  our  foreign  banking  we  need,  first  of  all, 
cooperation.  We  must  not  attempt  to  extend  our 
foreign  banking  by  individual  efforts.  Our  bankers 
must  go  abroad  hand-in-hand,  like  brothers,  like 
soldiers  in  a common  cause,  presenting  a solidly 
united  front,  joining  hands  to  build  up  our  foreign 
trade. 

Unfortunately,  the  principles  of  democracy  some- 
times are  opposed  to  cooperation.  This  Government 
has  been  built  on  principles  of  decentralization,  and 
this  independence  of  powers  and  rights  sometimes 
means  antagonism  to  cooperation  when  it  comes  to 
foreign  trade  and  international  finance.  Our  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law,  for  instance,  prohibits  coopera- 
tion among  manufacturers.  It  has  been  a criminal 
offense  for  manufacturers,  producing  a similar  line 
of  goods,  to  combine  to  sell  their  products  in  a 
foreign  country,  even  though  they  do  not  agree  to 
uphold  prices,  but  simply  desire  to  build  up  their 
business  for  their  mutual  benefit.  The  new  Webb 
bill,  however,  provides  very  judiciously  and  patri- 
otically that  manufacturers  may  go  abroad  and 
work  together  in  foreign  commercial  fields. 

Merchant  Navy  Needed 

Another  thing  that  we  need  is  a merchant  marine 
second  to  none.  We  cannot  have  foreign  banking 
without  foreign  trade,  and  foreign  trade  cannot  be 
obtained  wdthout  a merchant  marine.  Me  are 
building  great  fleets  of  ships,  and,  I believe,  that  the 
American  merchant  marine  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  benefits  conferred  upon  us  by  the  war. 
Strange  to  say,  every  calamity  has  some  good 
result.  The  Spanish- American  M^ar,  for  instance, 
disclosed  to  us  the  need  for  the  Panama  Canal  when 
the  Oregon  had  to  go  around  Cape  Horn.  Our 
panic  in  1907  showed  the  necessity  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  system,  and  by  good  fortune  the  Federal 
Reserve  system  had  just  been  put  into  operation 
when  this  country  was  called  upon  to  play  such  an 
important  part  in  handling  the  finances  of  the  Allies. 
Now  this  war  has  come,  and  this  country  is  paying 
its  very  large  part  of  the  bill,  but  we  are  going  to 


have  a merchant  marine,  which  will  insure  foreign 
trade,  and,  consequently,  foreign  banking.  The  day 
the  United  States  is  rendered  independent  of  foreign 
shipping  by  its  merchant  marine,  as  its  accumulation 
of  gold  makes  it  independent  today  of  foreign  credit, 
we  will  have  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  our  place 
in  the  first  rank  among  the  great  nations  of  the 

world. 

American  Leadership 

I am  firmly  convinced  that  after  the  war  we  will 
play  a prominent  part  in  international  banking  and 
financing.  We  cannot  expect  our  Allies  to  be  able 
to  pay  on  demand  all  the  loans  they  owe  to  the 
United  States.  Our  power  arising  therefrom  will  . 
not  be  abused,  but  it  certainly  will  entitle  us  to 
considerable  influence  in  international  conferences. 
Countries  like  Argentina,  Brazil,  China,  and  others 
will  seek  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  come  to  us  because  we  will  be  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  supply  them  with  the  things  they  may  need 
commercially  and  financially.  We  will  play,  there- 
fore, a very  important  part  in  foreign  finance,  and 
conduct  a large  volume  of  foreign  banking.  Instead 
of  British,  French,  Belgian  and  German  banking 
syndicates  financing  China  exclusively,  and  instead 
of  international  industrial  groups  in  China,  com- 
posed only  of  Japanese,  British,  French,  Swiss  and 
German  concerns,  there  will  certainly  be  American 
participants.  The  British,  French,  Japanese  and 
other  foreign  bankers  will  be  glad  to  take  us  in  as 
their  partners.  As  it  is  our  duty  to  help  them 
today  as  our  Allies,  it  will  be  our  reward  after  the 
war  to  have  them  recognize  our  financial  institutions 
as  entitled  to  a prominent  place  in  the  worlds 

finances. 

There  are  opportunities  for  foreign  banking  in 
every  country.  There  are  many  different  ways  in 
which  business  can  be  developed.  One  of  them  is  the 
branch  banking  system  which  is  very  well  developed 
in  Great  Britain,  in  Canada,  in  France  and  m Italy. 
In  Canada  there  are  half  a dozen  leading  banks 
which  have  branches  all  over  the  country.  In 
England  the  big  clearing  house  banks  are  established 
everywhere.  They  are  daily  increasing  the^  number 
of  their  branches  in  every  town,  by  absorbing  local 
banks  or  by  setting  up  new  offices.  In  France  there 
are  three  or  four  banks  with  branches  all  over  that 

country. 

Foreign  Branches 

The  National  Bank  Act  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, does  not  permit  a national  bank  to  establish 
domestic  branches,  neither  does  the  banking  law 


of  New  York  State  permit  a state  bank  to  have 
branches  in  the  state.  But  New  York  State  banks 
or  trust  companies  may  establish  foreign  branches 
after  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  State  Banking 
Department.  National  banks  may  establish  foreign 
branches,  too,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

The  branch-bank  system  which  has  proved  a great 
success  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  France,  and  Italy, 
so  far  as  local  business  in  those  countries  is  con- 
cerned, has  not  proved  so  satisfactory  when  extended 
abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  foreign  trade  banks 
with  foreign  branches  have  been  quite  successful. 

The  large  British  banks  have  very  few  foreign 
branches,  although  an  erroneous  impression  to  the 
contrary  seems  to  exist  here.  Lloyds  Bank  has  a 
branch  in  Paris,  which  is  really  a separate  compay, 
although  it  bears  the  same  name.  The  London  City 
and  Midland  Bank,  the  largest  commercial  bank  in 
Great  Britain  today,  has  no  foreign  branch.  The 
Bank  of  Montreal,  and  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce have  no  foreign  branches  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  The  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  has  branches  in  the  West  Indies,  and  has 
specialized  in  certain  territories  under  the  protecto- 
rate of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
only  lately  that  it  has  been  going  to  other  foreign 
countries,  such  as  Venezuela,  Costa  Rica  and  Spain. 

The  French  and  Italian  banks  have  few  foreign 
branches;  but  all  the  big  banks  of  these  two  nation- 
alities have  affiliated  institutions.  In  other  words, 
they  work  on  the  principal  that  the  world  is  divided 
into  different  races,  into  different  commercial  sec- 
tions, and  that  to  handle  business  in  different  sec- 
tions, like  Latin- America,  the  Orient,  and  in  the 
colonies,  it  is  better  to  establish  a bank  specially 
fitted  and  organized  to  handle  the  business  of  the 
respective  countries. 

The  American  banker  today  is  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  how  to  extend  his  foreign  banking 
business.  He  can  solve  the  problem  by  establishing 
his  own  foreign  branches,  or  by  establishing  special 
banks  in  the  different  countries  of  the^  world,  or 
by  forming  partnerships  or  affiliations  with  foreign 
local  banks.  Which  of  these  methods  is  best? 
When  it  comes  to  management  and  handling  of 
business,  I believe,  as  stated  above,  that  each  section 
of  the  world  should  be  considered  separately,  accord- 
ing to  its  race,  its  laws,  its  customs,  and  its  commerce. 

There  is  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas,  for 
example,  which  has  been  established  to  handle 
business  principally  in  Latin- America,  with  branches 
in  Paris,  Genoa,  and  Barcelona.  It  has  banks  affili- 
ated with  it— not  branches— which  it  controls,  in 


Northern  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Nicara- 
gua, and  Columbia. 

The  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas  is  com- 
posed of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  Brown 
Brothers,  J.  & W.  Seligman  and  Company,  the 
National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston,  the  Anglo  and 
London,  Paris  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  Hibernia  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  New 
Orleans.  Thus  it  is  an  association  of  banks  con- 
trolling extensive  foreign  business,  and  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  this  system  is  going  to  grow  to  a much 
larger  extent  as  soon  as  the  laws  of  the  different 
states  are  amended  so  as  to  allow  different  banks  to 
work  in  cooperation  and  join  their  efforts  to  develop 
our  foreign  trade. 

Neglected  Possibilities 

Our  general  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  foreign 
banking  has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  relatively  a new  country.  Prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  great  war  we  were  occupied  in  developing  our 
own  business,  our  own  resources,  in  building  new 
factories,  and  in  constructing  new  railroads.  We 
were  busy  in  the  making  of  this  wonderful  common- 
wealth, which  today  has  attained  a pinnacle  among 
the  powers  of  the  world.  Therefore  we  may  be 
excused  in  having  overlooked  the  possibilities  of 
foreign  banking. 

American  bankers  in  general  looked  upon  foreign 
banking  as  a special  science  having  no  points  in 
common  with  domestic  banking.  They  thought  it 
required  different  business  methods,  and  that  it 
would  require  much  study  to  understand  them. 
Even  today,  outside  of  New  York  and  some  of  the 
other  big  cities,  most  of  the  bankers  think  of  foreign 
banking  as  something  wonderful.  Apparently  they 
believe  that  unless  they  can  speak  Chinese,  or 
Japanese,  or  some  other  strange  language,  they  can- 
not tackle  foreign  banking.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  There  is  no  wide  difference  between  foreign 
banking  and  domestic  banking.  There  are  differ- 
ences in  laws,  in  customs,  and  there  are  differences 
in  moneys;  but  fundamentally,  the  principles  of 
foreign  banking  and  domestic  banking  are  the  same. 

Banking  is  a matter  of  receiving  deposits,  of 
extending  credit,  and  of  making  loans  and  collecting 
them.  There  is  no  difference  between  making  a 
collection  on  San  Francisco  and  in  making  a collec- 
tion on  London.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
There  is  no  difference  between  lending  money  on 
an  ocean  bill  of  lading  covering  cotton  afloat  to 
Liverpool,  and  in  lending  money  on  cotton  ware- 
housed in  Memphis  or  Dallas  or  Savannah.  It  is 
simply  a question  of  whom  you  are  dealing  with. 


Functions  of  the  Foreign  Bank 

What  does  a foreign  bank  do?  It  lends  money,  it 
extends  credits,  receives  deposits,  and  makes  ad- 
vances on  documents.  There  is  no  difference  in 
handling  a warehouse  receipt,  seeing  that  it  is 
properly  signed  and  endorsed,  and  in  looking  at 
an  ocean  bill  of  lading  to  see  if  it  is  properly  drawn 
and  endorsed.  Up  to  1914,  when  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  became  effective,  American  banks  loaned 
money,  but  they  did  not  lend  their  credit.  The 
Federal  Reserve  system  has  introduced  and  put 
into  operation  in  this  country  the  acceptance  system 
used  by  foreign  banks,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a loan  of  credit  instead  of  a loan  of  money. 

Requisites  of  Foreign  Banking 

To  become  familiar  with  foreign  banking  it  is 
necessary  to  study  only  a comparatively  few  sub- 
jects. 

First  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  learn  commercial 
geography.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  have 
neglected.  A clerk  wLo  comes  into  the  foreign 
department  of  an  American  bank  may  know  that 
Brazil  is  in  South  America,  or  that  Buenos  Aires  is 
in  Argentina,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  will 
not  know  the  names  of  smaller  towns  or  the  way 
to  reach  them. 

A knowledge  of  geography  is  absolutely  essential 
in  handling  collections.  I have  known  of  clerks 
sending  collections  on  Merida,  \ucatan,  to  Mexico 
City.  It  took  two  days  for  the  collection  to  get 
to  Mexico  City  from  New  Orleans,  and  two  days  to 
get  back,  and  then  it  had  to  be  sent  direct  to  Merida. 
Collections  on  Para,  which  is  in  the  northern  part 
of  Brazil,  may  be  frequently  sent  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  simply  because  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  capital 
of  Brazil.  I remember  one  clerk  sending  a collection 
on  Baranquilla,  Colombia,  to  Medellin,  Colombia. 
Baranquilla  is  about  five  days  from  New  York  by 
boat,  and  Medellin  is  away  off  in  the  interior,  a two 
weeks’  additional  journey  from  Baranquilla. 

These  are  only  a few  instances,  but  they  illustrate 
details  that  are  very  important,  because  lack  of 
knowledge  or  lack  of  attention  to  them  means  poor 
service  to  customers  and  loss  of  interest,  as  well  as 
the  possibility  of  ultimately  being  responsible  for 
the  amount  of  the  collections  so  mishandled. 

Knowledge  of  modern  languages  is  another  es- 
sential factor  in  foreign  banking.  We  have  been 
neglecting  modern  languages.  We  are  all  interested 
today  in  South  American  countries,  but  very  few  of 
us  know  how  to  speak  Spanish,  or  how  to  translate 
it.  That  is  something  we  should  learn  to  do  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  how 


r 


to  talk  or  to  write  Spanish  like  Cervantes,  or,  if  we  and  that  they  are  not  fit  for  it.  This  attitude  is  a 

learn  French,  to  write  poetry, dike  Moliere,  but  we  mistake.  Learn  the  language  of  the  country  you 

should  learn  how  to  translate  commercial  letters,  so  intend  to  go  to,  and  a few  of  the  other  things  I have 

that  we  may  make  entries  in  our  books  according  to  mentioned.  Absorb  the  policy  of  our  banks,  study 

. the  contents  of  such  letters.  foreign  markets  and  get  somewhat  familiar  with 

Another  requisite  of  successful  foreign  banking  is  their  customs  and  regulations.  Our  representatives 
a condensed  knowledge  of  international  law.  We  abroad  must  be  educated  to  these  essentials, 
should  know  more  about  that  subject,  particularly 
about  commercial  law  and  local  customs. 

The  Future 


Dearth  of  Trained  Men 

We  have  enough  capital,  but  not  enough  trained 
men.  It  is  the  lack  of  such  men  that  is  principally 
militating  against  our  development  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  chief  reason  for  the  slow  penetration  of 
our  banks  abroad  is  that  we  have  so  few  men  of 
experience  to  send  abroad — men  who  can  meet  the 
people,  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  language  and 
customs  of  other  lands,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
know  our  policies.  There  are  plenty  of  men  able 
thus  to  equip  themselves,  but  they  hesitate;  they 
seem  to  think  that  foreign  banking  is  very  diflficult. 


There  will  be  enough  foreign  banking  business  for 
all  of  us,  not  only  for  New  York  banks  but  also 
for  banks  of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco  and  other  commercial  centers.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  business  for  all  of  us,  and  we  can  obtain 
reasonable  returns  without  cutting  rates  and  com- 
peting foolishly  against  one  another.  Our  banks 
will  have  to  build  new  annexes  abroad  to  help  this 
country  to  keep  its  foreign  trade,  and  to  maintain 
its  financial  prestige  in  foreign  countries. 

The  right  thing  to  do  is  for  our  bankers  to  get 
together,  think  together,  and  work  together. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 


The  Promise  of  Our  Vision 

ADDRESS 

By  Francis  H.  Sisson,  Vice  President,  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  Before  the  Georgia  Bankers’ 
Association,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  28,  1918. 


There  was  uttered  recently  by  Premier  Clemen- 
ceau  of  France  a prophetic  phrase  of  particular 
significance  to  America. 

“We  shall  win  the  war,”  that  indomitable  leader 
of  our  heroic  Sister  Republic  declared,  “in  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour.” 

He  might  fittingly  have  added  that  the  burden  of 
that  fateful  last  quarter  of  an  hour  will  fall  most 
heavily  upon  America.  But  the  task  will  constitute 
both  our  sacred  responsibility  and  our  unprecedented 
privilege.  It  will  be  the  true  measure  of  our  great- 
ness. It  will  mean  not  only  the  ending  of  this 
titanic  struggle,  the  triumph  of  right  over  might, 
and  the  preservation  of  democracy,  but  also  that  we, 
of  all  nations,  will  have  the  strength  and  the  endur- 
ance to  conquer  the  future.  This  is  the  transcend- 
ent message  of  hope  which  “the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour”  holds  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

But,  if  we  fail  now  to  prepare  adequately  for  peace, 
we  may  find  victory  a defeat.  With  all  the  world 
getting  ready,  even  while  in  the  throes  of  the  most 
gigantic  of  wars,  for  that  inevitable  era  of  truly  big 
business,  of  radical  readjustments  and  keen  inter- 
national competition,  can  we — dare  we — deceive 
ourselves  into  believing  that  our  vast  economic  re- 
sources, in  themselves,  will  offer  protection  for  the 
future?  Surely  the  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  be- 
comes poignantly  patent  if  we  remember  the  fatuous 
assumption  of  some  of  us  only  a brief  while  ago  that 
our  latent  powers  would  save  us  from  being  drawn 

into  the  European  maelstrom. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  stop  indulging  in  vague 
generalities  about  our  unlimited  resources,  and  con- 
templating our  blue-print  potentialities  of  the  future. 


It  is  time  that  we  face  the  facts.  When  peace  comes 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  wait  indefinitely  for  a natural 
readjustment,  unless  we  wish  to  invite  industrial 
revolution  or  risk  pauperizing  half  our  population. 
We  must  plan  and  prepare  now  as  comprehensively 
and  as  thoroughly  as  possible  for  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  if  we  would  not  have  demobilization  mean 
demoralization. 

We  should  be  ready  for  the  period  after  the  war 
with  the  same  united  strength  of  the  whole  nation 
that  we  are  mustering  for  war.  At  home  we  must 
apply  ourselves  to  the  task  of  promoting  productive 
industry;  abroad,  we  must  endeavor  to  secure  the 
extension  of  markets  and  to  establish  the  basis  for 
commerce.  We  must  study  business  in  the  light  of 
imagination  and  open  to  visions  and  courage  their 
just  reward.  Our  Allies,  as  well  as  our  enemies,  are 
making  elaborate  preparations  to  carry  out  such  a 
program. 

Reconstruction  Plans  of  European  Nations 

The  European  nations  hope  that  thus  they  will  be 
enabled  to  maintain  competition  even  under  the 
unfavorable  economic  conditions  created  by  the  war. 
To  rectify  foreign  exchanges  and  to  secure  an  income 
for  their  industries  independent  of  the  home 
market  these  nations  have  announced  their  intention 
to  support  their  respective  foreign  trade  activities 
in  a manner  especially  suited  to  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

Steps  so  far  taken  in  belhgerent  countries  indicate 
the  following  tendencies : The  exclusion  of  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  profit  of  the  foreign  exporter;  the 


elimination  of  the  necessity  of  buying  raw  materials 
and  partly  manufactured  articles  abroad,  especially 
from  enemy  countries;  the  buying  of  building  and 
raw  materials  on  a national,  cooperative  basis,  and 
the  supporting  of  new  industrial  enterprises  by 
special  governmental,  financial  grants. 

Many  safeguards  for  England’s  commercial  future 
are  not  only  under  advisement  but  also  under  way. 
More  than  a hundred  committees  are  busy  on  this 
vital  enterprise  in  Great  Britain,  and  there  is  much 
for  us  to  study  in  the  recent  report  of  the  English 
Committee  on  Commercial  and  Industrial  Policy 
After  the  War. 

Briefly  summarized  the  chief  recommendations 
of  this  committee  are  these:  The  continued  prohibi- 
tion for  at  least  a year  after  peace  is  restored  of  the 
importation  of  goods  of  enemy  origin;  the  joint 
control  by  the  Allies  of  important  commodities  re- 
quired for  the  restoration  of  their  industries;  Govern- 
ment control  of  alien  interests  in  British  sources  of 
supply  of  commodities  of  vital  military  importance; 
every  encouragement  by  the  Government  to  the 
formation  of  combinations  of  manufacturers  and 
others  to  secure  supplies  of  materials;  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  State  and  the 
public  toward  combinations  for  marketing  in  oversea 
trade;  the  State  shall  not  provide  capital,  but  the 
Treasury  shall  consider,  in  consultation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  banking  and  commerce,  the  problems 
of  taxation,  currency,  and  the  foreign  exchanges  in 
relation  to  the  re-establishment  of  industry;  the 
existing  control  of  capital  issues  to  be  relaxed  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances  permit;  protection  against 
so-called  “dumping”  of  foreign  goods  in  English 
markets,  and  a preferential  treatment  to  be  accorded 
British  Oversea  Dominions  and  possessions  in  re- 
spect to  any  custom  duties  now  or  hereafter  to  be 
imposed  in  the  United  Kangdom. 

Inadvisability  of  Leaning  on  the  Government 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  this  report  lays  empha- 
sis upon  the  advisability  of  discontinuing  Government 
^ financial  regulations  of  and  support  for  industries  at 
the  earliest  moment.  England  has  long  recognized 
that  which  we  are  just  beginning  to  realize,  namely, 
that  business  can  most  easily  and  quickly  free  itself 
from  such  restraint  when  the  exigencies  of  war  will 
have  passed  by  relying  at  present  as  little  as  possible 
on  the  Government  for  fiscal  aid.  This  would  tend 
to  prevent  Government  credit  from  assuming  a semi- 
permanent place  in  the  country’s  credit  structure, 
and  thereby  simplify  post-war  problems  not  only 
for  industry  but  for  the  Government. 

Surely  we  need  no  more  impressive  lesson  in  this 


respect  than  that  furnished  by  Government  control 
of  our  railroads.  For  years  we  have  heard  the  spec- 
ious arguments  that  Government  ownership  of  the 
carriers  and  public  utilities  would  mean  better  and 
cheaper  service  for  the  public.  But  during  the  brief 
period  to  date  of  Federal  control  more  than  $300,- 
000,000  has  been  added  to  the  payrolls  of  the  rail- 
roads and  under  Government  operation  this  year 
they  will  spend  nearly  a billion  dollars  for  additions 
and  equipment.  To  avoid  deficits,  therefore,  the 
Government’s  experts  are  recommending  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent,  in  freight  rates  and  a general  raise  to 
three  cents  a mile  of  passenger  rates  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Paying  Now  for  Past  Mistakes 

In  other  words,  now,  when  war’s  demands  have 
imposed  innumerable  levies  upon  the  monetary  re- 
sources of  every  individual  in  the  country,  we  are 
forced  to  pay  for  the  sins  of  the  past  and  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  inadequate  revenues.  For  a 
decade  of  railroad  baiting  born  of  ignorance,  preju- 
dice and  political  expediency,  which,  as  a people,  we 
did  not  understand,  and  the  consequences  of  which 
we  did  not  anticipate,  we  are  compelled  to  pay 
now.  For  a gradual  but  sure  and  disastrous  under- 
mining of  railway  credit  under  Government  regula- 
tion during  the  last  ten  years  or  more  we  now  suffer. 

But  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  preparing  for  the 
future  unquestionably  is  that  of  railway  extension, 
for  the  carriers  will  play  as  important  a part  in  help- 
ing to  win  the  battles  of  the  prospective  international 
combat  in  trade  fields  as  they  are  today  in  speeding 
our  military  strength  to  the  battle  line  of  freedom 
in  France. 

Are  these  great  weapons  in  our  commercial  war- 
fare to  be  privately  or  publicly  owned  and  operated? 
Why  have  they  not  been  equal  to  the  present  crisis, 
and  how  can  they  be  made  so?  Can  preparations 
for  the  future  be  made  in  the  light  of  the  past? 

In  recent  years  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  great 
influence  which  the  railroads  have  exerted  in  the 
development  of  this  country,  and  we  have  forgotten 
that  our  great  resources  are  far  from  fully  developed. 
But  now,  as  we  face  humanity’s  arch  enemy  and  as 
we  watch  t e burdens  of  financing  our  share  of  the 
war  mount  day  by  day,  we  are  coming  to  understand 
that  we  shall  have  ample  use  for  all  our  resources, 
all  our  productivity,  all  our  distributive  facilities. 
We  must  create  new  wealth  to  meet  the  destruction 
of  the  old. 

It  is  certain,  if  we  are  to  have  private  ownership 
of  transportation,  the  cornerstone  of  the  foundation 
of  our  future  facilities  must  be  the  restoration  of 
railway  credit.  The  companies  must  be  enabled 


to  raise  the  means  to  develop  those  much  needed 
facilities  adequately  to  meet  the  public  need. 

Failures  in  Public  Ownership 

We  should  not  forget  that  in  no  country  in  the 
world  where  Government  ownership  of  railroads 
has  been  attempted  has  it  been  successful,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Prussia,  where,  under  the  arbi- 
trary mandates  of  a mihtary  autocracy,  some  degree 
of  eflBciency  and  profit  has  been  secured.  Further, 
it  may  be  stated  that  in  no  important  instance  has 
the  experience  of  our  own  Government  in  business 
operation  been  such  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  such  activity  could  be  profitably  extended. 
Still  further,  it  can  be  maintained  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  majority  of  failures  in  public  ownership 
of  other  public  utilities  in  this  country  clearly  to 
demonstrate  its  wastefulness  and  inefficiency  under 
our  present  form  of  Government,  and  at  our  present 
stage  of  pohtical  and  social  progress. 

The  hour  has  arrived  for  the  suggestion  of  some 
plan  which  will  be  ready  for  adoption  when  the  crisis 
of  war  has  passed,  and  the  pressing  needs  of  business 
demand  the  return  of  normal  business  conditions, 
and  the  operation  of  economic,  rather  than  martial 
law.  Somewhere,  within  the  meaning  of  the  words 
“cooperation”  and  “partnership”  lies  the  answer. 
The  public  interest  in  transportation  is  paramount 
and  must  be  protected,  but  jiublic  interest  and  pri- 
vate interest  need  not  be  in  conflict  if  intelligently 
regarded. 

Regional  companies  representing  both  private  and 
public  capital  under  private  operation  with  Govern- 
mental participation  in  the  management  and  earn- 
ings above  a just  guarantee  would  seem  to  assure 
the  necessary  extension  of  railroad  facilities.  In 
unity  of  interest  and  understanding,  progress 
toward  the  desired  goal  should  be  possible. 

Our  Foreign  Investments  After  the  W^ar 

It  will  be  our  privilege,  as  well  as  our  gain,  to  aid 
the  less  fortunate  peoples  of  other  countries  in  the 
industrial  and  economic  reconstruction  after  the 
war.  More  of  our  future  national  development,  in 
fact,  is  contingent  upon  the  extent  and  kind  of  our 
foreign  investments  after  the  war  than  may  generally 
be  appreciated. 

The  greater  our  ability  and  willingness  to  lend 
money  to  other  peoples  the  greater  will  be  our  own 
prosperity  and  the  securer  our  position  as  the  fore- 
most financial,  commercial  and  industrial  nation. 
Foreign  investments  will  be  not  merely  an  aid  but 
j an  absolute  essential  to  the  full  realization  of  our  un- 

I 

precedented  national  possibilities. 


We  should  not  forget  that  the  disturbance  of  credit 
equilibrium  anywhere  is  felt,  more  or  less,  every- 
where, and  our  interest  in  the  soundness  of  credit 
conditions  abroad  can  be  second  only  to  our  interest 
in  such  vital  matters  at  home. 

Our  enormous  gold  reserve,  which  exceeds  one- 
third  of  the  coined  gold  and  gold  bullion  in  existence, 
has  been  acquired  because  European  governments 
have  been  unable  to  pay  for  their  purchases  from  us 
in  merchandise  and  have  had  to  surrender  their 
precious  metal.  Upon  this  reserve  we  have  built  a 
credit  structure  of  unequalled  strength.  A large 
outflow  of  gold,  therefore,  would  seriously  disturb 
our  credit  structure  and  domestic  bank  credits 
reared  upon  it. 

But  the  recovery  of  a part  of  the  gold  which  the 
extreme  exigencies  of  war  have  forced  Europe  to 
send  here  will  be  essential  to  the  restoration  of 
Europ>ean  prosperity  after  the  war.  It  is  certain 
that  those  countries  which  have  been  drained  of  their 
gold  will  seek  to  buy  it  back  through  stimulated 
exports  and  curtailed  imports.  A temporary  reduc- 
tion of  our  present  favorable  trade  balance  seems 
inevitable  when  peace  permits  a resumption  of 
overseas  commerce  by  all  belligerents. 

The  best  safeguard,  perhaps,  which  we  can  have 
for  the  preservation  of  our  gold  supply  consists  of 
foreign  bills,  short-term  obligations,  and  other  in- 
vestments abroad.  Furthermore,  by  investing  capi- 
tal outside  our  own  boundaries  we  shall  lay  a solid 
foundation  for  ultimately  increasing  both  our 
exports  and  imports,  regardless  of  the  violent  read- 
justments which  may  occur  in  foreign  trade  at  the 
beginning  of  the  economic  struggle  wffiich  is  destined 
to  succeed  the  present  war.  For  it  follows  that  by 
making  judicious  investments  in  other  countries  we 
will  not  only  provide  a fund  of  money  to  be  drawn 
against  in  the  future,  but  we  will  increase  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  those  countries  through  aiding  in 
their  development  and  thereby  increase  the  demand 
for  such  things  as  we  desire  to  sell  them.  So,  intelli- 
gent selfishness  alone  should  dictate  a policy  of  well 
directed  and  wide-spread  foreign  investments. 

How  Foreign  Investments  Aided  England 

The  wisdom  of  distributing  investments  throughout 
many  lands  was  amply  demonstrated  by  Great 
Britain’s  experience  at  the  beginning  of  this  war. 
British  investments  had  taken  on  the  character  of 
the  British  Empire  in  that  the  sun  never  set  upon 
them.  That  proved  extremely  fortunate  for  Eng- 
land in  this  crisis,  and  undoubtedly  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  her  ability  early  in  the  war  to  finance 
successfully  her  martial  needs  and  those  of  her  allies. 
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Had  not  British  investors  accumulated  large 
holdings  in  gilt-edge  securities,  which  constituted 
excellent  collateral,  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
for  Great  Britain  to  float  such  large  loans  in  our 
markets;  certainly  not  at  a favorable  rate.  And 
when  the  financial  strain  of  war  increased  in  England 
it  was  conveniently  relieved  to  the  extent  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  by  the  liquidation  of  English 
holdings  of  American  securities  here. 

In  addition  to  the  valuable  service  which  foreign 
investments  have  rendered  the  English  during  the 
period  of  severest  financial  stress,  they  also  formed 
the  basis  for  England’s  huge  foreign  trade.  We 
have  learned  much  from  the  British  in  financing  the 
war,  but  this  lesson  may  eventually  prove  the  most 
useful  of  all. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  been  busy  developing  our 
own  country,  which  is  the  richest  of  all  lands  in 
natural  resources,  and  which  will  require  many  more 
years  for  full  development.  In  the  past  we  have 
needed  and  obtained  large  sums  of  money  from 
abroad  to  exploit  our  mines,  fields,  factories  and  rail- 
ways. But  in  recent  years  we  have  supplied  a con- 
stantly increasing  amount  of  our  financing,  and  the 
war  only  accelerated  the  gradual  but  inevitable 
change  which  was  taking  place  in  the  fiscal  relation- 
ship of  the  United  States  to  the  leading  European 
countries.  It  suddenly  converted  us  into  a creditor 
nation;  it  forced  us  to  increase  our  productivity 
immensely  in  practically  every  essential  line;  it 
necessitated  the  creation  of  a huge  merchant  marine; 
but,  best  of  all,  it  coordinated  and  energized  our 
tremendous  industrial  machinery  as  well  as  changed 
the  economic  thinking  and  habits  of  our  people. 

We  Have  Become  Bond  Buyers 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  far-reaching  results 
of  the  war  upon  this  nation,  in  fact,  has  been  that  of 
enormous  bond-buying.  1 1 was  estimated  that  prior  to 
1914  there  were  not  more  than  300,000  bondholders 
in  this  country.  At  this  time  there  are  probably 
20,000,000,  and  before  peace  is  declared  there 
be  millions  more.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
vestors had  never  learned  the  value  of  bond-buying 
as  an  aid  to  frugality,  and  are  acquiring  the  habit. 
As  they  finish  making  payments  on  their  Government 

securities  they  will  seek  others. 

Government  bonds  have  proved  the  best  means  for 
educating  the  public  to  security  investment,  not 
only  for  patriotic  reasons,  but  because  their  posses- 
sion tends  to  make  the  owner  value  and  insist  upon 
stability.  The  person  who  takes  pride  in  his  na- 
tional investment,  with  due  consideration  of  its 
reliable  character,  is  not  likely  to  waste  money  in 
so-called  wild-cat  schemes.  He  will  demand  guaran- 


tees comparable  to  those  of  the  Government,  and 
can  get  them  not  only  here  but  abroad.  This  will 
go  far  toward  preparing  Americans  for  the  role  they 
must  play  in  reconstruction,  enlarged  development 
and  new  creation  which  post-bellum  days  will  usher 
in  all  over  the  world. 

Taxes,  price-fixing  and  labor  adjustments  also 
will  constitute  imp>ortant  elements  in  shaping  the 
future  of  our  foreign  investments.  Protective 
tariffs  generally  may  be  expected,  for  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  foster  home  industries  in  all  countries. 
But  all  belligerents  will  certainly  abrogate  as  soon 
as  practicable  the  present  numerous  embargoes, 

. restrictions  and  inhibitions  on  foreign  trade.  This 
will  include  the  existing  regulations  of  commodity 
prices,  of  course,  which  will  again  permit  the  normal 
operation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. It  seems  hkely,  however,  that  the  recession 
of  prices  to  a level  approximating  that  of  pre-war 
days  will  be  gradual.  The  readjustment,  in  fact, 
may  extend  over  a period  of  years. 

Future  Labor  Problems 

Post-bellum  labor  conditions  are  sure  to  affect  every 
phase  of  our  industrial  life.  The  losses  of  able- 
bodied  men  have  been  tremendous,  and  will  be  larger 
before  the  end  of  the  struggle.  There  has  also  been 
a proportionately  large  sacrifice  of  mechanical  skill 
which  cannot  be  replaced  immediately,  and  which 
will  be  most  keenly  felt  when  industries  of  peace  are 
revived.  A great  redistribution  of  labor  must 
occur,  complicated  by  the  problems  of  army  de- 
mobilization, and  this  is  certain  to  alter  in  no  small 
degree  the  trend  and  course  of  much  after-the-war 
trade  and  business. 

It  appears  to  be  assured  that  European  belligerent 
states,  depleted  in  their  own  labor  market,  will  not 
permit  a big  exodus  of  able-bodied  citizens.  The 
Swiss  Federal  authorities,  for  instance,  have  lately 
stated  that  after  the  war  Germany  and  Austria  are 
likely  to  impose  some  kind  of  “export  prohibition 
against  citizens  able  to  do  productive  work.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Germans  will  maintain  their  pass- 
port system  introduced  during  the  war.  The  Swiss 
authorities  express  the  opinion  “that  Germany  will 
allow  only  those  of  her  subjects  to  leave  the  country 
whom  she  considers  as  being  valuable  champions  for 
the  necessary  regaining  of  lost  foreign  markets.” 

One  direct  result  of  the  anticipated  labor  shortage 
will  be  the  fostering  of  inventiveness,  which  has 
received  a wonderful  stimulus  from  the  stress  of  war, 
and  particularly  in  labor-saving  devices  of  all  sorts. 

New  and  undeveloped  sources  of  productive 
energy  will  be  sought  as  never  before.  Hydro- 


^ electric  power,  especially,  will  be  utilized  on  a far 

greater  scale  the  world  over.  Already  Norway  and 
Sweden  are  converting  water  power  into  the  equiva- 
lent of  400,000  horse-power,  which  has  enabled  the 
Scandinavians  to  establish  large  manufacturing 
plants,  including  those  wh(;re  nitrogen  is  obtained 
for  nitric  acid  from  the  atmosphere — an  industry 
that  will  become  more  vital  year  by  year. 

Germany  has  been  utilizing  practically  all  her 
water  power  since  the  war  began,  making  possible 
the  conservation  of  coal. 

Russia,  it  is  estimated,  has  13,000,000  unused 
horse-power  in  the  rapids  and  waterfalls  of  her  most 
important  industrial  and  metallurgical  districts. 

Our  own  Government  has  at  last  awakened  to  the 
necessity  for  developing  our  “white  coal,”  and  has 
appropriated  $20,000,000  to  utilize  some  of  the  great 
water  power  in  the  Tenness<ie  River  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  horse-power  await  Governmental  con- 
sent and  investment  impulse  in  this  country  and  its 
possessions. 

Why  America  Must  Finance  Europe 

*'  The  national  debts  of  the  jx>wers  now  fighting  are 

multiplying  at  a prodigious  rate,  and  will  do  so  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Their  aggregate  magni- 
■1  tude  cannot  now  be  estimated.  To  be  sure,  our  own 

debt  is  mounting  rapidly,  but  our  resources  have  not 
been  strained  and  will  not  be  for  some  time.  Fur- 
thermore, by  virtue  of  our  unequalled  wealth,  we 
^ are  certain  to  be  in  a sounder  and  stronger  position 

financially,  industrially  and  economically  than  any 
other  nation  when  peace  finally  comes. 

Not  one  of  the  European  belligerents  will  have 
sufficient  financial  resources  to  pay  for  more  than 
a small  part  of  its  war  costs,  much  less  its 
reconstruction  bills.  Consequently,  in  order  to 
carry  out  their  gigantic  programs  for  rehabilitation  the 
belligerents  will  have  to  float  more  loans,  a consider- 
able portion  of  which  must  be  placed  abroad  where 
they  can  be  used  in  payment  for  supplies  to  be  bought 
from  lending  countries. 

Requests  for  credit  must  necessarily  accompany 
the  demands  for  goods  which  Europe  will  make  in 
this  country  after  the  war,  and  we  shall  be  asked  to 
take  in  partial  payment,  at  least,  securities  which 
will  give  us  an  interest  in  foreign  enterprises  of  all 
kinds.  The  policy  will  be  new  to  us,  although  we 
' should  not  forget  that  Great  Britain  gained  the  fore- 

most rank  in  foreign  trade  by  this  method,  and  Ger- 
many, her  chief  rival,  adopted  the  same  plan  in 
reaching  out  for  foreign  markets. 


To  THE  North 

\NTiile  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  prepared  eventu- 
ally to  finance  many  colonial  and  foreign  enterprises 
it  will  be  on  a smaller  scale  than  in  the  past.  One 
of  her  richest  fields  of  investment,  for  instance,  will 
probably  continue  the  war-time  tendency  and  rely 
increasingly  upon  the  United  States.  For  one  of  the 
notable  features  of  our  war-time  financing  has  been 
the  rapid  expansion  of  United  States  investments 
in  Canada.  Because  of  the  Dominion’s  proximity, 
the  growing  solidarity  between  her  people  and  ours, 
the  splendid  opportunities  there,  and  her  sound 
economic  condition,  much  of  our  surplus  capital 
from  now  on  will  seek  investment  in  Canada. 

To  THE  South 

Latin-American  was  a large  borrower  of  European 
capital  before  the  war,  and  the  development  of  the 
potentially  great  commercial  empires  to  the  south 
was  arrested  when  the  fiscal  flow  from  over  the  seas 
was  interrupted.  But  just  as  Latin-American 
countries  have  been  compelled  to  seek  funds  in 
increasing  quantity  here  during  the  last  three  years, 
so  they  will  seek  money  in  the  United  States  after 
the  war. 

South  America,  with  its  vast  wealth  in  forest  and 
mineral  resources,  and  its  ability  to  feed  the  world 
for  centuries,  is  perhaps  the  most  promising  virgin 
soil  for  development  in  all  the  world.  Gratifying 
results  are  rewarding  those  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  exploitation  of  the  dormant  wealth  of 
the  Southern  Continent.  Not  only  is  the  general 
productivity  of  the  soil  being  increased  everywhere 
to  meet  the  world’s  insistent  demands,  but  new  pas- 
toral and  affiliated  industries  are  springing  up  there, 
favored  by  the  need  for  substituted  or  new  sources 
of  supply  of  many  commodities. 

But  this  development  as  yet  is  not  proceeding 
along  organized,  comprehensive  lines.  South  Amer- 
ica is  too  large  and  its  population  too  small,  its  means 
of  transportation  too  limited  and  imperfect,  its  labor 
too  unskilled,  its  banking  facilities  too  inadequate, 
to  permit  rapid  systematic  development  of  its  re- 
sources. 

To  recognize  this  fact,  however,  is  to  realize  the 
immense  possibilities  which  these  regions  offer  to 
the  patient  explorer,  and  promoter,  be  he  individual 
or  corporation,  be  he  backed  merely  by  his  own 
energy  and  capacity,  or  by  the  millions  of  powerful 
interests;  be  he  forester,  cattle  breeder,  engineer, 
merchant,  banker,  or  investor. 

American  Leadership 

Germany  forced  on  the  world  the  conditions  which 
suddenly  converted  the  American  people  into  bank- 


ers  for  the  world.  We  alone  will  be  able  to  supply 
the  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  which  the  future 
wdll  require.  But  if  we  are  to  avail  ourselves  in 
full  of  the  great  opportunity  before  us  we  must  be 
ready  to  meet  it  with  the  united  strength  of  the 
whole  nation. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  hold  on  foreign  markets 
and  extend  our  international  commerce  we  must 
become  lenders  of  wealth  on  a large  scale,  for  trade 
invariably  follows  capital  abroad.  And,  with  prac- 
tically all  the  w'orld  indebted  to  us,  it  wdll  be  decided- 
ly to  our  interests  to  help  develop  other  countries 

and  to  promote  their  prosperity . 

To  do  this  we  must  develop  within  ourselves  a 
broad  spirit  of  enterprise  which  will  comprehend  the 
needs  of  the  world  itself.  AVe  must  be  actuated  by 
high  principles  of  humanity  to  cooperate  with  other 
nations  for  a general  prosj^erity  and  for  common 
progress.  Most  important  of  all,  there  must  be  co- 
operation within  our  borders  betw^een  Government 
and  business,  thorough  and  constructive,  which  will 
include  the  diplomatic,  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  departments  of  Government.  Business 
must  be  freed  from  the  shackles  of  false  economics 
and  selfish  politics  if  it  is  to  win  supremacy  abroad. 
Sanity,  wdsdom  and  courage  in  largest  measure  are 

demanded. 


In  the  future  there  must  be  no  territorial  aggres- 
sion, which  has  frequently  begun  with  foreign  invest- 
ments and  through  them  led  rapidly  to  extra-terri- 
torial concessions,  to  political  control  by  the  creditor 
nation  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  debtor  nation, 
and  ultimately  to  the  control  of  domestic  politics 
and  to  the  complete  domination  of  the  debtor  nation. 
There  must  be  no  overrunning  of  small  nations  by 
unscrupulous  larger  and  stronger  nations;  there 
must  be  no  annexing  of  neighboring  fields,  or  con- 
quering border  provinces,  no  colonial  exploitation, 
no  imperialistic  economic  aggrandizement  by  any 
nation  or  government. 

America’s  strength  and  influence,  industrially, 
commercially,  financially,  and,  if  need  be,  militarily, 
must  be  pledged  to  the  support  of  that  program. 
Then,  indeed,  the  world  may  be  made  safe  for  de- 
mocracy, and  the  progress  and  profit  of  mankind 
may  be  properly  promoted. 

The  working  out  of  our  internal  problem  of  citizen- 
ship to  make  democracy  safe  for  the  world  may 
follow  even  unto  “the  parliament  of  man  and  the 
federation  of  the  world.”  Never  has  such  promise 
awaited  foresight.  Never  has  such  danger  threatened 
unpreparedness.  True  to-day,  as  through  all 
history,  “without  vision  the  people  perish.’ 
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New  York,  June  7,  1918 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 


Facing  Our  War  Finance  Problem 


WITH  the  Administnition  insisting  upon  the 
adoption  of  an  unparalleled  taxation  program, 
the  public’s  attention  is  concentrated,  as  never 
before,  upon  the  perplexing  fiscal  problems  and 
the  financial  policy  of  the  Government.  Every 
loyal  American  is  determined  that  the  United  States 
and  its  Allies  shall  win  this  war  at  whatever  cost  is 
necessary;  but  with  the  burden  falling  increasingly 
heavy  upon  each  of  us  it  is  not  only  natural  but  highly 
desirable  that  every  citizen  should  take  a more  intel- 
ligent and  intensive  interest  in  Governmental  expen- 
ditures. Consequently,  the  following  consideration 
of  some  of  the  important  factors  governing  our  pres- 
ent financial  policy  may  be  of  timely  service. 

Estimated  Expenditures  for  the  Fiscal  Year 

Ended  June  30,  1918 

Total  expenditures  of  the  Government  from  July  1, 
1917,  to  May  15,  1918,  were  $10,365,629,602.  For 
the  period  from  January  31  to  May  15,  1918,  the 
average  daily  expenditure  was  approximately  $39,- 
000,000.  On  the  assumption  that  the  daily  rate  of 
expenditure  for  the  remaining  period  of  the  fiscal 
year  will  be  about  the  same  as  at  present,  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year 
would  be  $1,795,000,000,  making  a total  of  estimated 
expenditures  of  $12,150,000,000. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  daily  expenditures 
within  the  last  month  have  been  increased  above  the 
average,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  operation 
of  the  war  machinery  is  daily  being  extended,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  add  at  least  $150,000,000, 
which  would  make  a total  of  $12,300,000,000,  as  the 
total  estimated  expenditures  for  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Government,  includ- 
ing Panama  Canal  tolls  less  income  and  excess  prof- 
its taxes  from  July  1,  1917,  to  May  15,  1918,  were 
$1,063,345,638.  On  the  basis  of  the  average  daily 
receipts  from  January  31  to  May  15,  1918,  of  about 
$4,270,000,  this  total  will  b(;  increased  to  $1,260,000,- 
000.  Various  estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the 
probable  returns  from  income  and  excess  profits 
taxes  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  They  range  from 
$2,700,000,000  to  $3,500,000,000.  The  latest  esti- 


mate of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  probable 
return  of  these  two  taxes  is  in  excess  of  $2,700,000,- 
000.  On  this  basis  the  Treasury  Department 
estimates  that  the  revenue  receipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  distinguished  from  proceeds  of  loans,  will  be 
about  $4,095,000,000.  Should  this  estimate  of 
income  and  excess  profits  taxes  be  conservative, 
as  many  think,  the  receipts  will  be  in  excess  of  these 
figures. 

The  total  advances  to  our  Allies  from  July  1,  1917, 
to  May  5,  1918,  were  $4,251,329,750.  During  the 
period  from  January  31  to  May  15,  1918,  the  average 
daily  advances  to  Allies  were  $10,670,000.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  advances  to  our  xillies  wdll  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  at  the  same  rate, 
the  total  advances  to  them  will  approximate  $4,750,- 
000,000. 

If  the  total  estimated  advances  to  our  Allies  of 
$4,750,000,000  be  deducted  from  the  estimated 
total  expenditures  of  the  Government  of  $12,300,- 
000,000,  there  remains  $7,550,000,000,  which  would 
represent  our  own  Governmental  expenditures. 

Percentage  of  Total  Expenditures  Met  by 
Taxes  and  Ordinary  Receipts 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  figures,  the  percentage 
of  total  Governmental  expenditures  to  be  met  by 
taxes  and  ordinary  receipts  is  approximately  33%. 
If  the  income  and  excess  profits  taxes  yield  a larger 
sum  than  has  recently  been  estimated  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  this  percentage  will  be  increased. 
If  the  total  estimated  advances  made  to  our  Allies 
be  deducted  from  our  total  expenditures,  it  is  seen 
that  we  will  pay  at  least  54%  of  our  own  Govern- 
mental expenditures  from  ordinary  receipts  and 
taxes. 

Capital  Expenditures 

In  looking  at  this  problem,  and  the  extent  to  w hich 
our  Government  is  defraying  its  own  war  expenses 
out  of  taxes,  it  should^  be  distinctly  understood  that 
a relatively  important  part  of  our  present  expendi- 
tures are  for  capital  account,  a considerable  portion 
of  which  w'ill  constitute  a basis  for  future  income. 
Ships,  shipbuilding  plants,  part  of  the  railway 


equipment  in  France,  the  loans  made  to  American 
railways  and  the  loans  made  to  industry,  are  capital 
expenditures,  which  to  a greater  or  less  extent  may 
be  considered  as  a basis  for  future  revenue,  or  for 
reimbursement  of  public  debt  account.  In  the 
immediate  future  the  expenses  for  capital  account 
will  probably  be  increased  due  to  the  operations  of 
the  War  Finance  Corporation  and  the  revolving 
credit  for  railroads. 

Need  for  Increased  Revenue  in  the  Future 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  before  the 
country  today  is  the  need  for  increasing  Govern- 
ment revenue  by  means  other  than  by  the  sale  of 
bonds.  When  the  budget  of  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  was  proposed,  the 
general  expenditures  were  estimated  at  about 
$18,000,000,000,  while  the  actual  expenditures  will 
be  about  $12,000,000,000.  At  present  those  who 
have  the  drafting  of  our  appropriations  are  talking 
of  Government  expenditures  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000,000,000.  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  estimates  the  total  at  $24,000,000,000. 

Many  students  of  this  question  doubt  the  ability 
of  the  Government  to  spend  $24,000,000,000  in  a 
year.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  with  the 
gradual  adjustment  of  industry  to  war  purposes, 
the  ability  of  the  country  to  use  war  materials  will  be 
increased,  and  thereby  the  ability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  spend  will  be  materially  augmented. 

Modification  of  the  Revenue  System 

In  increasing  the  yield  from  taxes  following  the 
outbreak  of  war,  a government,  of  necessity,  must 
build  up  its  tax  program  upon  the  existing  fiscal 
system,  and  only  after  some  period  of  time  is  it  able 
to  devise  new  types  of  taxes.  In  enlarging  the  tax 
system  and  in  developing  new  taxes,  mistakes  may 
be  made,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tax 
legislation,  like  all  legislation,  is  usually  the  result 
of  compromise. 

In  surveying  our  present  tax  program,  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  an  increase  in  revenue,  three  possi- 
bilities commend  themselves  to  the  student  of 
government  finance.  The  first  is  that  of  a modifi- 
cation of  the  income  tax  schedules.  Before  the  war 
the  income  tax  did  not  occupy  a very  prominent 
place  in  our  fiscal  system,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  been  receiving 
its  revenues  principally  from  indirect  taxes,  which 
bore  heavily  upon  the  people  of  smaller  incomes, 
the  progressive  feature  was  introduced  into  the 
income  tax  as  a compensatory  principle  with  the 


object  of  equalizing  the  burden  of  Government 
finance  among  all  classes  of  people.  In  modifying 
the  existing  income  tax  for  war  purposes,  this  pro- 
gressive feature  was  carried  perhaps  somewhat  to 
extreme.  On  the  return  of  peace  the  income  tax  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  occupy  a more  important 
place  in  our  fiscal  system  than  before,  and  conse- 
quently it  seems  desirable  to  modify,  even  during  the 
war,  the  present  income  tax  schedule  along  the  lines 
of  the  development  of  the  incone  tax  in  countries 
where  it  has  been  in  use  many  years  and  has  been 
an  important  part  of  the  fiscal  system.  The  experi- 
ence of  these  countries  teaches  that  the  exemption 
limit  should  be  lowered,  that  the  normal  rates  of  the 
income  tax  should  be  increased  for  all  schedules,  and 
that  in  addition,  the  rate  of  surtax,  at  least  as  a war 
measure,  also  should  be  increased. 

The  second  possibility  is  that  of  changing  the 
present  excess  profits  tax,  which  has  produced  large 
revenues  for  the  Government,  but  which,  in  many 
instances,  has  imposed  a disproportionate  burden  on 
industry.  Aside  from  the  question  of  a tax  upon 
business,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  develop  a bona 
fide  war-profits  tax,  which  doubtless  would  bring 
in  larger  revenues  than  the  present  tax,  and  at  the 
same  time  bear  more  heavily  upon  those  businesses 
and  industries  which  have  been  benefited  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It 
would  be  no  injustice  to  make  such  enterprises  pay 
heavier  taxes  based  on  their  war  profits. 

The  third  possibility  is  that  of  the  development 
of  a consumption  tax.  The  internal  revenue  tax  on 
tobacco  and  beverages  is  clearly  a levy  of  that  nature. 
Consumption  taxes  may  be  of  two  classes — one  that 
is  applied  to  all  articles  which  are  consumed,  primarily 
applied  at  the  source  of  production,  and  the  other 
a tax  on  certain  articles,  such  as  luxuries  or  so- 
called  non-essentials.  France  has  adopted  the  latter 
type  of  consumption  tax,  and  in  England  it  has 
been  proposed. 

It  is  quite  generally  recognized  that  industry,  as 
far  as  possible,  should  be  adjusted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  war,  but  in  making  this  adjustment,  it 
is  highly  desirable  as  a practical  measure  to  main- 
tain our  present  industrial  organization.  In  some 
instances  it  should  be  possible  to  maintain  the 
industrial  organization  by  adapting  the  present 
facilities  to  the  production  of  certain  related  war 
materials.  In  other  instances  that  would  be  diflicult 
to  do  so,  and,  to  maintain  the  organization  it  would 
be  necessary  to  continue  the  production  of  com- 
modities in  limited  quantities.  A consumption  tax 
placed  upon  such  articles  would  enable  us  to  main- 
tain this  organization,  without  imposing  a too  heavy 


burden  upon  the  consumer,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  Government  an  important  source  of 
revenue. 

Extent  of  Reliance  Upon  Taxes 

Economists  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  what  pro- 
portion of  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  dur- 
ing the  war  should  be  met  by  taxes. 

Professor  Henry  C.  Adams  in  his  “Public  Debts” 
stated  as  follows:  “Reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon 
loans  nor  wholly  upon  taxes,  but  fiscal  administra- 
tion should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  change  the  burden 
of  expenditure  from  credit  to  clear  income.” 

Professor  Bullock  has  stated  that  “A  sound  pro- 
gram of  war  finance  must  avoid  the  extremes  of 
exclusive  reliance  upon  loans  and  exclusive  reliance 
upon  taxation.  Except  in  direst  need,  it  must  avoid 
unnecessary  strain  upon  any  part  of  our  industrial 
organization.  We  should  tax  heavily  in  order  to 
minimize  the  strain  upon  national  credit;  but  we 
must  permit  industry  to  prosper,  and  allow  time  for 
readjustments  which  are  going  to  be  necessary.” 

If  a taxation  system  could  be  devised  by  which 
the  burden  placed  on  every  individual  would  be 
commensurate  with  his  savings,  the  war  might  be 
financed  by  taxes,  but  as  a practical  problem  it  is 
impossible  to  adjust  an  existing  taxation  system  to 
that  ideal,  and  many  people  engaged  in  industry 
would  be  handicapped  by  too  severe  a taxation 
program. 

Part  Played  by  Banks 

In  any  war-finance  program  the  banks  of  the 
country  have  a very  important  part  to  play.  In 
European  countries  the  banks  as  a rule  are  not 
only  buyers  of  government  bonds  for  their  own 
account,  and  lenders  to  individuals  for  the  purchase 
of  bonds,  but  also  make  advances  direct  to  the 
governments.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
banks  should  not  be  called  upon  to  assume  too 
weighty  a burden  in  the  fioating  of  government 
bonds.  Up  to  the  present,  our  banks  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  assume  a very  heavy  load  and  they 
have  been  able  to  pass  on  an  important  proportion 
of  their  holdings.  Recently  the  banks  of  the  coun- 
try have  taken  up  a large  proportion  of  the  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness  which  have  been  issued  in 
anticipation  of  taxes  and  subscriptions  to  the  third 
Liberty  Loan.  These  are  clearly  short  term  obliga- 
tions and  their  absorj»tion  by  the  banks  is  in  accord- 
ance with  recognized  principles  of  sound  finance, 
provided  the  Government  is  still  able  to  float  long 
term  loans.  The  following  table  illustrates  the 
holdings  of  the  National  Banks; 


November  20,  1917 
December  31,  1917 

March  4,  1918  . 

^Estimated. 


Liberty 

Bonds 

703.000. 000 

609.000. 000 

434.000. 000 


Certificates  of 
Indebtedness 

936.000. 000* 

300.000. 000* 

877.000. 000* 


The  ability  of  the  national  banks  to  dispose  of 
an  important  part  of  their  holdings  of  Government 
bonds  indicates  the  strong  absorptive  power  of  the 
country. 

Government  Expenditures  Balanced  by  Savings 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  a war  is  fought  by 
goods  and  services.  The  normal  annual  production 
of  goods  is  used  for  individual  consumption,  main- 
tenance of  the  capital  fund,  and  additions  to  the 
capital  fund  from  savings  of  the  people.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Government  can  utilize  savings  for  war 
purposes  provided  enough  of  our  productive  energy 
can  be  shifted  to  the  manufacture  of  war  essentials. 
If  more  of  the  annual  production  is  required  for  war 
uses  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  individual  con- 
sumption and  perhaps  to  undermaintain  our  capital 
fund  which  can  be  done  safely  for  only  comparatively 
short  periods  of  time.  It  is  not  possible  for  a govern- 
ment to  spend  more  than  these  savings  except  by 
artificially  increasing  prices,  which  leads  to  a 
nominal  increase  in  the  power  of  the  government  to 
spend  and  has  some  justification  in  the  stimulation, 
artificial  as  it  may  be,  of  industry,  particularly  during 
the  period  of  adjustment  to  a war  basis.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  a financial  pohcy  for  a long  war 
can  avoid  this  and  whether  it  would  be  essentially 
necessary  to  avoid  it.  In  the  case  of  our  own  ex- 
penditures during  the  present  fiscal  year,  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  are  just  about  balanced  by  savings. 
Professor  Friday  has  estimated  that  for  1917  the 
savings  available  for  financing  the  war  were  approxi- 
mately $11,000,000,000.  The  demands  in  the  future 
will  probably  be  of  such  a magnitude  as  to  necessitate 
an  important  decrease  in  individual  consumption  in 
order  that  sufficient  productive  energy  may  be  re- 
leased for  war  uses. 

Financial  Situation  Prior  To  and  Following 

THE  Civil  War 

In  considering  our  present  financial  policy,  it  may 
be  interesting  and  instructive  to  contrast  the  exist- 
ing program  with  that  of  the  Civil  War  period. 

The  United  States  in  its  economic  and  financial 
policy  was  in  the  position  of  a new  country 
with  a vast  undeveloped  area.  For  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  its  funds  were  obtained 
from  customs  duties  and  the  sale  of  public  lands, 
and  there  had  been  no  occasion  to  construct  a tax 


program  which  could  be  utilized  for  producing  en- 
larged revenues. 

During  war,  customs  duties  invariably  fall  off  and 
revenues  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  naturally 
decrease.  In  1860  there  was  no  provision  for  a com- 
prehensive program  of  taxation  upon  which  a sound 
financial  structure  might  be  erected.  The  banking 
system  consisted  of  a miscellaneous  group  of  private 
and  State  banks,  operating  independently  and 
there  was  no  real  power  by  which  they  could  be 
brought  together  in  unity  of  action.  There  were  no 
organized  channels  through  which  the  distribution  of 
securities  could  be  made  to  the  public. 

After  the  election  of  November,  1860,  which 
materially  affected  the  banking  situation,  the  south- 
ern banks  withdrew  large  amounts  of  money  de- 
posited in  northern  banks,  with  the  result  that  loans 
were  contracted.  The  public  mind  was  so  disturbed, 
that  the  Government  had  to  pay  from  10%  to  12% 
on  its  short  term  Treasury  notes,  which  were  issued 
under  the  Act  of  1860.  The  Lincoln  Administration 
found  the  Treasury  practically  empty,  the  adminis- 
trative departments  disorganized,  custom  receipts 
almost  at  a standstill,  debt  increasing  and  Govern- 
ment credit  weakening.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1861,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  borrow  in  order  to  meet  even  its  ordinary  expen- 
ditures, without  additional  war  expenditures.  There 
was  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the 
war,  and  in  the  North  particularly  the  feeling  was 
predominant  that  it  was  going  to  be  a short  war. 

In  July,  1861,  Secretary  Chase,  who  had  direction 
of  our  financial  program,  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
there  should  be  no  extraordinary  taxation  beyond 
what  was  necessary  to  meet  normal  expenditures, 
the  interest  on  new  loans,  and  to  establish  a sinking 
fund  for  the  retirement  of  a small  amount  of  the  new 
debts  created.  Therefore,  the  revenue  measure  of 
July  1,  1861,  provided  for  only  a very  nominal 
increase  in  taxation.  As  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  obtain  funds,  the  Secretary  under- 
took to  borrow  $150,000,000  on  7.3%  three-year 
notes.  Representatives  of  banking  institutions  in 
Washington,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary,  agreed  to  sub- 
scribe to  an  immediate  loan  of  $50,000,000,  and  in 
addition  promised  to  take  two  further  installments 
of  $50,000,000  each.  The  aggregate  capital  of  the 
banks  entering  into  this  undertaking  amounted  to 
$150,000,000,  and  their  cash  assets  to  $63,000,000. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  banks  should  take  for  their 
own  account  the  total  amount  of  bonds  and  assume 
the  responsibility  of  distributing  them  to  the  public. 


The  bankers  desired  that  the  funds  they  loaned 
to  the  Government  under  this  agreement  should  be 
in  the  form  of  deposits  to  remain  with  them  until 
checked  out  by  the  Government  to  meet  current 
disbursements.  This  would  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  banks  to  use  their  own  notes  or  deposit 
accounts  in  payment  of  Treasup^  notes,  but  dis- 
agreement arose  in  regard  to  this  method  of  pay- 
ment with  the  result  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  insisted  that  the  banks  should  make  their 
payments  in  specie.  He  also  made  free  use  of  his 
power  of  issuing  demand  notes  which  were  placed 
in  circulation  and  which  were  legal  tender  for  the 
payment  of  public  debts. 

On  December  31,  1861,  the  New  York  City  banks 
suspended  specie  payments  and  this  suspension, 
which  became  general  over  the  country,  was  speedily 
followed  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

There  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  but  the 
banks  contended  that  it  was  due  to  the  insistence 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  they  should 
pay  for  Government  bonds  in  specie  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  retain  the  funds  as  Government 
deposits,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  banks  were 
generally  expected  by  their  customers  to  receive 
the  Government  demand  notes  as  deposits,  and 
permit  them  to  be  drawn  against  in  coin.  This 
meant  that  the  banks  were  obliged  to  sustain 
not  only  their  own  bank  notes  but  the  demand 
notes  of  the  Government,  and  this  burden  became 

too  onerous  for  them. 

Following  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  the 
Act  of  February  25,  1862,  provided  for  the  issuance 
of  $150,000,000  legal  tender  United  States  notes, 
which  were  increased  later  and  on  September  1, 
1865,  $433,160,000  were  outstanding. 

The  financial  policy  of  the  Civil  War  is  generally 
criticized  by  students  of  finance,  because  there  was 
little  resort  to  taxation,  and  a restricted  distribu- 
tion of  Government  bonds  on  account  of  mismanage- 
ment in  the  flotation  of  loans. 

Secretary  Chase  had  stated  that  the  tax  program 
should  provide  for  the  ordinary  budget  and  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  new  debt.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  revenue  receipts  up  to 
June  30,  1865,  failed  to  meet  this  standard. 

In  making  the  following  estimate  of  the  ordinary 
budget,  the  pre-war  expenditures  of  the  Navy  and 
War  Departments  have  been  added  to  the  general 
expenditures,  including  interest  on  the  new  debt 


created  during  the  war,  allowing  any  nominal  in- 
crease in  the  expenditures  of  the  Navy  and  War 
Departments  to  be  classed  as  bona  fide  war  expen- 
ditures : 


Fiscal  Year,  June  30 

Disbursements  1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1886 

MiUions 

Civil  ....  18.2 

17.9 

22.4 

26.6 

42.7 

40.6 

Pension  . . . 1.0 

.9 

1.0 

6.0 

16.3 

16.6 

Indians  . . . . 2.8 

Interest  on  Public 

2.3 

3.1 

2.7 

6.1 

3.3 

Debt  . . . .4.0 

Postal  Disburse- 

13.1 

24.8 

53.7 

77.4 

133.1 

ments.  . . . 13.5 

11.9 

12.0 

13.4 

14.8 

14.5 

Average  Pre-War 

Budget*  . . 21.7 

Average  Pre-War 

21.8 

21.8 

21.8 

21.8 

21.8 

Navy  Budget*  . 13.2 

13.2 

13.2 

13.2 

13.2 

13.2 

Estimated  Ordinary 
Budget**  . .74.6 

Total  War  Expend!- 

81.0 

98.3 

136.3 

191.3 

242.0 

tures 4 

396.8 

631.6 

741.1 

1118.3 

291.6 

* Average  for  years  1858,  1850,  1860. 
♦♦Includes  interest  on  new  debt. 

Receipts  1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

Millions 

Customs  Revenue  39 . 6 

49.1 

69.1 

102.3 

86.0 

179.0 

Internal  Revenue 

Miscellaneous  Rev- 

» • • • 

37.6 

109.7 

209.4 

309.2 

enue  . . . . 1.9 

2.9 

5.4 

50.7 

32.9 

69.6 

Total  Revenue  . 41.6 

62.0 

112.1 

262.7 

327.3 

657.8 

Postal  Receipts  . 8.3 

8.3 

11.2 

12.4 

14.6 

14.4 

Total  Revenue  and 
Postal  Receipts  . 49.8 
Receipts  from  U.  S. 

60.3 

123.3 

275.1 

341.9 

672.2 

Securities*  . .23.2 

433.7 

596.2 

700.2 

867.3 

82.0 

Total  Receipts  . .73.0 

♦Includes  legal  tender  notes 

494.0 

719.5 

975.3 

1209 . 2 

654.2 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

Millions 

% of  Revenue  to 
Total  Receipts  . 66.8 
% of  Revenue  and 

10.5 

16.6 

26.9 

27.1 

85.4 

Postal  Receipts  to 
Pre-War  Budget  . 66.6 

79.3 

162.2 

362.2 

449.8 

753.0 

% of  Revenue  and 

Postal  Receipts  to 
“Estimated  Ordin- 
ary Budget”  . .66.8 

74.3 

126.4 

201.9 

178.7 

236.5 

% of  “Actual  War 

Expenditures” 
paid  by  revenue 
in  each  year 

• • • • 

3.9 

18.7 

13.4 

• • • • 

1861  1862  1863  1864  1865  1866 

Millions 

% of  “Actual  War 
Expenditures’’ 
paid  by  revenues 
after  making  up 
past  deficits  of 
“Estimated  Ordin- 
ary Budget”  15.9  13.4  .... 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  figures  that  up  to 

June  30, 1865,  the  actual  war  expenditures  amounted 

to  $2,888,000,000,  of  which  $268,000,000  or  9.3% 

was  paid  from  revenue  receipts.  The  total  financial 

cost  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  this  because  some 

claims  were  brought  in  during  later  periods. 

Our  Present  Sound  Position 

If  we  contrast  our  financial  policy  and  the  condi- 
tions which  existed  during  the  Civil  War  with  those 
of  today,  the  soundness  and  strength  of  our  present 
position  are  strikingly  demonstrated.  During  the 
Civil  War,  it  will  be  remembered,  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  adequate  taxation  and  there  were  no 
channels  for  the  organized  distribution  of  Govern- 
ment bonds,  which  had  to  be  purchased  by  the  banks 
and  paid  for  in  specie.  Today  we  have  a taxation 
program  which  is  expected  to  yield  about  half  of  the 
cost  of  the  first  year  of  our  participation  in  the  war, 
and,  as  our  expenditures  increase,  we  are  planning  to 
double  our  taxation.  The  Third  Liberty  Loan,  with 
17,000,000  subscribers,  affords  ample  evidence  of 
our  unequalled  market  for  Government  bonds. 

In  Civil  War  times  our  gold  reserves  were  scattered 
among  many  independent  State  banks.  Our  present 
gold  reserve,  which  consists  of  more  than  one-third 
of  the  world’s  total  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion, 
is  concentrated  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  which 
is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  and  strong- 
est bank  systems  in  the  world. 

Depleted  reserves  and  large  payments  in  specie 
by  the  banks  during  the  Civil  War  led  to  a general 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  which  resulted  in 
currency  inflation  to  a large  and  dangerous  degree. 
A repetition  of  such  a condition  now  is  practically 
impossible,  and  we  need  fear  no  serious  inflation  of 
our  credit  structure  or  unsafe  inflation  of  currency. 

And  finally,  through  expenditures  for  capital 
purposes,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  this  brief  sur- 
vey of  some  of  the  factors  governing  our  present 
financial  policy,  we  are  investing  in  sources  of  future 
revenue  and  reinforcing  our  existing  sound  economic 
foundation. 
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The  Awakening  of  a Great  Nation 

Trade,  Industries,  and  Resources  of  Central  and  Northern  China  and  Manchuria 


WHILE  the  present  war  has  been  the  most 
destructive  in  the  experience  of  mankind, 
it  has  also  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  construc- 
tive elements  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  has 
affected,  directly  or  indirectly,  every  nation  on 
earth,  and,  through  the  dire  necessity  occasioned 
by  it,  has  energized  practically  all  humanity.  The 
impetus,  too,  which  it  has  given  to  nearly  all  peoples 
will  not  have  been  spent  by  the  time  peace  is  de- 
clared, and,  unquestionably,  will  result  in  a great 
world- wide  development. 

The  possibilities,  indeed,  are  plainly  forecast  to- 
day in  China,  which  is  one  of  the  very  richest  fields 
awaiting  commercial,  industrial  and  financial  culti- 
vation. The  steadily  increasing  influx  of  foreigners 
into  China  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  is  signif- 
icant of  vast  future  potentialities,  as  well  as  of  the 
fundamental  and  far-reaching  political  and  social 
changes  which  are  transforming  China  into  a country 
of  attractive  business  and  investment  opportunities. 
Ample  evidence  of  the  growing  realization  of  China’s 
commercial  possibilities  is  to  be  found  in  the  latest 
oflBcial  reports  which  disclose  that  there  were  in 
China  in  1917,  7,055  foreign  firms  and  220,485 
foreign  residents,  as  comj)ared  with  4,742  firms  and 
185,613  residents  in  1914. 

The  Proposed  Loan 

The  proposed  loan  of  $50,000,000  to  China  by 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Japan, 
which  has  been  sanctioned  by  our  State  Department, 
will  enable  China  not  only  to  take  a more  active 
part  as  one  of  the  Allies  in  the  war  against  Germany, 
but  will  also  aid  materially  in  the  economic  and 
financial  rehabilitation  of  the  country.  It  wall  tend 
indirectly,  but,  nevertheless,  potently,  to  foster 
trade  relations  between  the  Chinese  and  the  lending 
nations,  and  lay  the  basis  for  the  future  participation 
of  the  latter  in  the  development  of  China. 

And,  through  the  expansion  of  China’s  commerce, 
the  ships  which  the  pressing  needs  of  war  are  sending 
down  the  ways  along  our  Pacific  coast  will  find 
profitable  cargoes  when  peace  is  established.  As  a 
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consequence,  our  seaports  on  the  great  western  ocean 
will  steadily  grow  more  important  and  prosperous. 

With  a view  to  active  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment first  of  the  northern  part  of  China  particularly, 
the  Asia  Banking  Corporation  was  recently  formed. 
Among  the  stockholders  of  the  new  company  are 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  Y^ork,  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  the  Mercantile  Bank  of 
the  Americas,  the  Anglo  and  London,  Paris  National 
Bank  of  San  Francisco,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce of  Seattle,  Washington. 

Asia  Banking  Corporation 

Charles  H.  Sabin,  President  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  is  president  of  the 
new  company.  The  vice-presidents  are  Albert 
Breton,  Vice-President  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  and  Ralph  Dawson,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company.  Robert  A.  Shaw, 
of  the  Overseas  Division  of  the  Foreign  Department 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  Y^ork, 
is  the  treasurer.  The  directors  are  Charles  H. 
Sabin,  Seward  Prosser,  President  of  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company;  Thatcher  M.  Brown  of  Brown 
Brothers  and  Company,  who  will  represent  the 
interests  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas; 
Eugene  W.  Stetson  and  Albert  Breton,  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  NewY^ork; 
F.  I.  Kent,  Vice-President  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company;  Ralph  Dawson,  Herbert  Fleishhacker, 
President  of  the  Anglo  and  London,  Paris  National 
Bank,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  M.  F.  Backus,  President 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
C.  F.  Adams,  Vice-President  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  Portland,  Ore. ; and  George  E.  Smith, President 
of  the  Royal  Typewriter  Company  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Manufacturers  Export  Association,  New  York. 

The  Far  Eastern  territory  where  the  Asia  Banking 
Corporation  contemplates  centering  its  activities 
comprises  mainly  the  northern  and  part  of  the  central 
provinces  of  China,  Manchuria,  and  Southeastern 
Siberia.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  2,800,000  square 
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miles  with  a population  of  approximately  340  million 
people.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
entire  Chinese  nation  in  transacted  through  the  sea- 
ports of  this  territory. 

Branches  of  the  Corporation  will  be  established 
in  Shanghai,  Peking,  Tientsin,  Hankow,  Harbin 
and  Madivostok — strategic  trade  centers. 

Shanghai 

While  China  has  more  than  2,000  miles  of  coast- 
line, it  has  very  few  harbors  suitable  for  trade  pur- 
poses, chiefly  because  they  lack  adequate  means  of 
communication  with  the  interior.  Shanghai,  with 
a population  of  about  700,000,  is  the  only  port  which 
has  a natural  waterway  extending  far  into  the 
interior  of  China.  It  is  located  on  the  Whang-pu 
which  runs  into  the  estuary  of  the  Yangtze  River 
which  opens  up  the  central  portion  of  China  to  the 
trade  of  the  world.  It  is  navigable,  except  during 
the  dry  season,  to  Hankow,  for  a distance  of  600 
miles  for  ocean  steamers  and  for  small  steamers  to 
Ichang,  a distance  of  more  than  900  miles,  and  for 
small  river  boats  to  a distance  of  1,700  miles  from 

the  seacoast. 

The  valley  of  the  Yangtze  River  is  the  only  one 
of  material  size  in  China  and  in  extent  is  somewhat 
comparable  to  our  great  Mississippi  Valley,  except 
that  it  is  broken  up  into  basins  by  intersecting 
mountain  ranges.  The  basins  of  this  valley  are 
among  the  most  fertile  sections  of  China.  In  addition 
to  the  Yangtze  River,  Shanghai  is  connected  with  the 
great  agricultural  region  extending  northward  750 
miles,  by  means  of  the  Yangtze  River  and  the  Grand 
Canal  reaching  Tientsin,  and  also  by  a railway  line 
which  extends  from  Shanghai  through  Nanking,  by 
ferry  to  Pukow,  Tientsin,  and  Peking.  Shanghai 
ranks  as  the  first  port  of  China.  Approximately 
40%  of  the  entire  trade  of  the  country  passes 
through  this  port,  the  value  of  which  in  1917 
amounted  to  over  407  million  Haikwan  Taels  (as 
the  rate  of  exchange  for  that  year,  one  Tael  equals 
approximately  $1.03). 

Shanghai  is  primarily  the  distributing  center  of 
China  and  in  addition,  the  most  important  industrial 
center.  The  main  industries  are  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving,  and  that  Shanghai  will  be  the  center 
of  the  cotton  industry  of  the  Far  East  is  indicated 
by  the  shifting  of  other  cotton  plants  from  less  con- 
venient places  to  that  city.  Another  important 
industry  is  silk  filatures,  which  gives  employment 
to  about  20,000  workers.  There  are  also  extensively 
developed  soap  works,  chemical  works,  paper  and  flour 
mills,  tanneries,  oil  mills,  match  factories,  tobacco 
factories,  printing  and  lithographic  works.  Large 


engineering  and  shipbuilding  establishments  form 
very  conspicuous  features  of  this  place,  and  it . is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  United  States  Ship- 
building Corporation  has  recently  closed  a contract 
for  the  construction  of  several  vessels  with  a Shanghai 
shipbuilding  company.  All  the  materials,  except 
40,000  tons  of  plates,  are  to  be  obtained  in  China. 


Tientsin 

Tientsin,  with  a population  of  about  800,000, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Hai  River  and  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  a railway  center  for  many  lines, 
is  in  both  a commercial  and  industrial  sense,  the  most 
important  city  of  North  China.  Through  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Peking-Mukden  and  Tientsin-Pukow 
Railway  lines  and  the  proximity  of  the  Peking-Han- 
kow  line,  Tientsin  is  in  touch  with  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Yangtze  regions,  with  Peking,  Korea,  Man- 
churia, and  Europe.  A large  shipping  trade  is  carried 
on  from  March  to  December,  both  in  Chinese  and  for- 
eign vessels.  The  leading  industries  are  the  making  of 
Chinese  rugs  and  carpets,  wool  cleaning  and  packing, 
braid  making,  bristle  sorting,  salt  production,  and 
the  tea  transit  trade,  developed  by  the  Russians. 
The  iron  industry  is  also  becoming  an  important 
factor.  The  chief  exports  are  raw  cotton  and  wool, 
goat  skins,  pig  bristles,  linseed,  ground  nuts,  spirits, 
medicine,  beans,  etc.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton 
goods,  cigarettes,  kerosene,  machinery , railway  mate- 
rial, sugar,  and  flour. 

Hankow' 

Hankow,  with  a population  of  800,000,  is  the  lead- 
ing commercial  city  of  central  China,  and  is  probably 
destined  to  be  the  Chicago  of  China.  It  is  located 
about  600  miles  from  the  sea  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Yangtze  River,  at  the  limit  of  navigation  for  ocean- 


Peking 

Peking,  the  capital  of  China,  has  a population  of 
over  1,000,000.  In  addition  to  being  a political 
centre,  it  serves  as  a commercial  focus  on  account 
of  its  good  communication  with  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Railways  connect  it  directly  with  the 
great  commercial  cities,  such  as  Kalgan,  Tientsin, 
and  Hankow.  In  addition  to  the  railways,  many 
roads  radiate  from  Peking,  the  longest  being  that 
to  Lahassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  which  is  4,713  miles, 
and  the  daily  arrival  of  caravans  adds  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  city.  Water  traffic  is  un- 
loaded at  Tungchow,  a few  miles  to  the  east,  and  is 
transported  by  cart  over  a stone  road  to  Peking. 
Tungchow  is  on  the  Pei  River  and  is  connected 
directly  with  Peking  by  an  artificial  canal. 


going  steamships,  and  by  these  it  is  attainable  for 
some  nine  months  of  the  year.  Small  river  steamers 
and  boats  are  able  to  navigate  over  1,000  miles 
farther  up  the  Yangtze  River  to  the  west  from  Han- 
kow, while  the  Han  River  is  navigable  for  over  300 
miles  northwest  from  Hankow.  Through  the 
Yangtze  River  and  the  Poyang  Lake,  Hankow  is 
in  direct  communication  with  the  resourceful  prov- 
inces of  Kiang-so  to  the  south.  The  southern 
terminus  of  the  Peking-Hankow  Railway,  and  the 
northern  important  terminus  for  the  Canton-Han- 
kow  Railway,  the  Hankow'  Railway  and  the  Hankow 
Szechwan  Railway,  which  is  under  construction, 
will  make  this  port  the  leading  city  of  central  China. 
Hankow,  Wuchang  and  Hanyang,  known  as  the 
Wuhan  group  of  cities,  with  a population  of  1,300,000 
form  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  financial  heart 
of  China  and  occupy  a position  unique  both  com- 
mercially and  economically.  It  is  estimated,  in  fact 
that  Hankow  is  the  distributing  point  for  more  than 
80,000,000  people. 

The  tea  industry  has  become  the  principal  one 
of  Hankow  in  recent  years.  There  have  been  estab- 
lished also  match  and  albumin  factories,  and  the 
curing  of  hides  is  carried  on  extensively.  Hankow’s 
main  exports  are  beans,  bristles,  flour,  furs,  hides, 
iron  goods,  silk,  tea,  and  wood  oil.  The  imports  are 
rice,  sesamum  seed,  tobacco,  silk,  sugar,  medicinal 
plants,  musk,  and  furs  from  the  interior  of  China; 
and  from  abroad,  cotton  goods,  sugar,  kerosene,  and 
sundries. 

Harbin 

Harbin,  with  a population  of  65,000,  is  the  most 
important  trading  center  in  Manchuria.  Its  loca- 
tion on  the  Sungari  gives  it  direct  water  communica- 
tion with  Vladivostok.  Here  also  is  the  junction 
of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  with  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway.  The  former  road  is  a link 
in  the  great  Trans-Siberian  system,  while  the  latter 
line  leads  to  Dairen  and  Port  Arthur.  Both  roads 
have  tributary  lines  in  Manchuria,  and  Mukden 
is  the  junction  point  of  the  South  Manchurian 
Railway  with  the  lines  leading  into  China  proper 
and  Korea.  In  March,  1916,  Russia  obtained  per- 
mission to  build  a road  northward  from  Harbin  by 
way  of  Mergen  to  Blogoveshchensk  with  a branch 
line  to  Tsitsihar.  As  an  important  gateway  into 
Mongolia,  Harbin  will  benefit  by  whatever  industrial 
development  may  take  place  in  this  province. 
Harbin  is  the  center  for  all  trade  routes  in  Northern 
and  Central  Manchuria  and  the  great  center  of 
foreign  trade  exchange,  particularly  between  Russia 
and  China.  Foreign  goods,  as  well  as  locally  manu- 
factured products,  are  not  only  consumed  on  the 


spot  in  large  quantities,  but  are  also  in  demand  in 
the  other  markets  dependent  on  Harbin.  It  is  the 
center  of  a great  expanse  of  territory  in  which  the 
soya  bean  is  extensively  cultivated. 

The  goods  in  demand  there  include  textile  fabrics, 
cigarettes,  beer,  spirits,  etc.  Harbin  is  a large 
export  center  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  soya  beans,  and 
eggs,  and  there  is  an  increasing  exportation  of  meat, 
hides,  wool,  and  kindred  products. 

Vladivostok 

Vladivostok,  with  a population  of  about  92,000, 
is  the  capital  of  the  Amur  province  of  Siberia,  and 
the  chief  Russian  commercial  and  naval  port  on  the 
Pacific.  Its  position  as  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  greatly  adds  to  its 
importance.  The  imports  consist  of  manufactures 
and  the  exports  of  raw  materials.  With  a return  of 
settled  conditions  in  Siberia,  the  importance  of  this 
point  as  a commercial  center  will  be  materially  in- 
creased. 

Resources 

The  territory  to  be  reached  by  the  Asia  Banking 
Corporation  has  a variety  of  resources  and  a variety 
of  climatic  conditions,  varying  from  the  cool  tem- 
perate section  of  northern  Manchuria  to  the  sub- 
tropical section  of  the  area  tributary  to  Hankow 
and  Shanghai  in  the  South.  Manchuria  in  the 
North  is  primarily  an  agricultural  section,  resembling 
Dakota  in  climatic  and  physical  features,  with  an 
area  greater  than  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Texas  combined.  The  principal  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  beans,  maize,  millet,  wheat,  wool,  tobacco, 
hemp,  and  rice.  The  agricultural  products  which 
figure  mainly  in  the  export  trade  are  beans,  bean 

cake,  bean  oil,  and  cereals. 

Manchuria  has  large  areas  of  virgin  forest,  but 
adequate  transportation  is  lacking  to  make  the 
timber  resources  of  much  commercial  value.  Min- 
eral wealth  is  abundant,  southern  Manchuria  being 
one  vast  coal  field.  The  Fushun  mine  is  probably 
the  best  known  of  those  now  in  operation,  with 
20,000  workers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  seams 
which  are  being  worked  contain  approximately 
800,000,000  tons  of  easily  accessible  coal.  Coal  is 
found  quite  generally  in  the  northern  part  of  Man- 
churia, but  primitive  mining  methods  and  lack  of 
adequate  capital  have  prevented  the  full  develop- 
ment of  coal  mining  in  this  section. 

China,  at  its  present  stage  of  development,  is 
mainly  an  agricultural  country.  The  great  plains 
of  the  northeast  forming  a great  half  circle  with  the 
Shantung  peninsula  at  the  center,  and  the  extensive 
flood  plains  of  the  lower  Yangtze  constitute  the  only 
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large  plains  areas  in  China,  which  comprise  scarcely 
one-eighth  of  China’s  surface.  Elsewhere  only  the 
narrow  flood  plains  and  small  deltas  relieve  the  usual 
monotony  of  the  slope  and  mountain  regions. 
The  northern  or  great  plains  constitute  for  the  most 
part  the  Hwang-ho  delta,  reaching  inland  for  m 
miles.  The  Yangtze  plain  extends  inland  m a senes 
of  basins  for  600  miles,  separated  from  the  great 
northern  plains  by  ranges  of  hills  and  mountains. 
These  two  plains  coalesce,  however,  m the  east 
so  that  continuous  wide  plains  extend  from  Hang- 
Chow  to  Peking,  a distance  of  about  750  miles. 
The  Yangtze  plain  extends  inland  1,000  miles. 
These  extensive  plains  equal  in  area  that  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky,  and  constitute  the 
great  agricultural  resoun^es  of  China.  They  now 
support  an  enormous  population— fully  40%  of 
China’s  total— and  furnish  food  and  raw  materials 

for  export.  . , 

Among  the  most  extensively  cultivated  agricu  - 

tural  products  of  Northern  and  Central  China  are 
soya  beans,  rice,  cotton,  tea,  silk,  ground  nuts, 
hemp,  jute,  castor  oil,  apricots,  etc.  Of  farm  prod- 
ucts, eggs,  egg  albumin,  feathers,  etc.,  are  exported 
in  great  quantities.  Animal  products  such  as  furs, 
wool,  skins  and  hides,  goat  skins,  and  bristles  form 
a very  important  part  of  China  s exports. 


Mineral  Resources 

Generally  speaking  there  is  a variety  of  mineral 
•esources  in  most  of  the  provinces  of  China  and 
icientific  surveys  are  almost  sure  to  reveal  mineral 
leposits  now  unknown,  even  to  the  Chinese.  T e 
most  abundant  mineral  deposits  of  the  country  con- 
ast  of  coal  and  iron.  The  largest  coal  area  m 
Northern  China  consists  of  Shan-si  field,  occupying 
the  province  of  that  name  but  extending  into  the 
neighboring  provinces  of  Honan  Chi-li,  Shan-si, 
and  Kan-su.  This  territory  lies  westward  of  the 
railroad  line  extending  from  Hankow  to  Peking. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  in  this  field  there  were 
more  than  30,000  square  miles  of  coal.  I he  coal 
of  the  eastern  section  is  mainly  anthracite,  while  t a 
of  the  western  part  is  bituminous.  It  is  asserted  by 
experts  that  there  is  sufficient  fuel  there  to  supply 
the  whole  world  for  thousands  of  years.  Ihe 
anthracite  area  is  estimated  to  be  larger  than  that 
of  Pennsylvania.  Near  Peking  there  are  several 
coal  fields  accessible  to  railroads  and  to  sea  trans- 
nortation  which  are  being  extensively  operated  at 
present.  To  the  south  of  Hankow  is  another  im- 


portant coal  area  located  in  the  province  of  Kiang-si 
which  is  being  mined  now  to  supply  the  Government 

iron  works  established  at  Hankow.  . 

Like  coal,  iron  is  widely  distributed  in  China, 
and  is  often  found  closely  associated  with  it.  Honan, 
to  the  north,  and  Kiang-si,  to  the  south,  of  Hankow, 
are  reported  to  be  rich  in  iron  ore.  The  most  im- 
portant iron  plants  are  those  of  the  Hanyehping 
Company,  which  are  located  at  Hankow,  and  whic 
produce  approximately  150,000  tons  of  pig  iron 
yearly.  The  extent  and  quality  of  the  iron  ore 
deposits  of  China  are  not  definitely  known.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  experts  that  the  reserves  of  iron  in 
China  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States 
and  Brazil,  .\ntimony  also  appears  to  be  very 
abundant  in  Honan  and  Kiang-si,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable export  trade  of  this  metal.  ...  , 

Clay  deposits  are  found  quite  extensively  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  province  of  Kiang-si 
and  furnish  material  for  the  important  pottery  in- 
dustry that  has  grown  up  there.  -Vmong  other 
minerals  mined  in  China  are  gold,  silver,  sulphur, 

asbestos,  tin,  lead,  etc. 

The  Awakening  of  a Nation 

China  has  occupied  a place  of  more  or  less  com- 
plete separation  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Ihe 
mountain  areas  of  the  Northwest,  West,  and  South- 
west have  impeded  communication  with  peoples 
of  those  sections,  while  the  great  expanse  of  the 
seas  has  restricted  the  relations  wdth  the  peoples 
across  the  water.  Thus  the  Chinese,  of  all  the  large 
nations,  have  been  allowed  to  live  a life  of  isolation, 
which,  in  certain  respects,  has  led  to  st^nation, 
rather  than  growth  of  industry.  But  China  is 
gradually  awakening  and  is  opening  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  her  immense  resources,  of  which  she  has 

little  definite  knowledge. 

A considerable  portion  of  central  and  northern 
China  has  passed  through  the  agricultural  stage,  an 
is  ready  to  enter  the  industrial  stage.  The  supply 
of  cheap  and  industrious  labor,  a variety  of  natural 
resources,  and  sufficient  food  immediately  available, 
constitute  a remarkable  combination  of  econoinic 
factors  awaiting  the  touch  of  industrial  and  financial 
leadership.  It  is  a rare  opportunity  m China  s 
history.  The  -\sia  Banking  Corporation  will  form 
another  link  between  America  and  China  and  will 
play  a constructive  part  in  opening  the  way  for 
trade,  capital,  and  the  formation  of  a better  spirit 
betw'een  the  Occident  and  the  Orient. 
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For  the  Conquest  of  the  Seas 

I'his  is  the  third  of  several  papers  prepared  by  The  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  on  Germany’s  plans  to  establish  her  economic 
leadership  among  the  nations.  It  is  the  eleventh  in  a series  of  papers  upon 
the  subject  of  financial  and  economic  conditions  in  foreign  countries,  with 
particular  reference  to  plans  for  reconstruction  after  the  war. 


The  restoration  of  the  merchant  marine  is  a 
problem  to  the  solution  of  which  the  ablest  Ger- 
man economists  and  commercial  leaders,  in  co-opera- 
tion wdth  Government  ofiBcials,  have  given  a great 
deal  of  attention  since  it  became  apparent  that  the 
war  was  to  be  something  more  than  the  short,  de- 
cisive victory  upon  w"hi(;h  the  military  authorities 
had  planned.  As  the  struggle  continued  and  the 
chances  increased  that  German  ships  lying  in  foreign 
harbors  would  eventually  become  enemy  craft  it 
became  more  and  more  necessary,  from  the  German 
point  of  view,  to  devise  .some  scheme  through  w^hich 
a proper  equilibrium  would  be  restored  by  the  time 
the  war  ended. 

Two  methods  were  determined  upon.  The  first 
w as  an  ambitious  plan  of  State  subsidies  to  encourage 
the  building  of  ships  and  shipyards;  the  second  was 
the  determination  to  destroy  every  vessel  possible, 
whether  enemy  or  neutral,  unless,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  arrangements  were  concluded  by 
the  owners  of  neutral  ships  to  place  thern  at  the 
disposal  of  the  German  Government  after  the  war. 
Under  the  guise  of  a military  measure — the  starva- 
tion of  England  and  France — the  Germans  an- 
nounced their  policy  of  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare in  February,  1917.  In  that  same  month  there 
began  in  the  Reichstag  a discussion  of  how  to  re- 
build Germany’s  merchant  fieet  which  resulted  after 
several  months  in  the  passage  of  a subsidy  law. 
Just  a month  before  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
ships  of  other  countries  began  and  the  discussion  of 
how'  to  build  a new  merchant  marine  was  started, 
Herr  Ballin,  Director  General  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  declared  that  there  would  be  too 
much  tonnage  in  the  world  after  the  war  and  that 
German  shipping  would  be  unable  to  exploit  the 
situation  because  of  the  regulation  of  German  trade. 
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The  Submarine  Failure 

Germany’s  purpose  to  cripple  the  world’s  shipping 
while  increasing  her  own  has  failed.  It  brought  the 
United  States  into  the  war  and  while  stimulating 
shipbuilding  efforts  in  all  enemy  and  neutral  coun- 
tries urged  Germany’s  enemies  to  renewed  vigor  in 
eliminating  the  submarine  menace.  The  plan  to 
revive  the  German  merchant  marine  was  discussed 
for  the  greater  part  of  a year  and  finally  took  shape 
in  a law  enacted  last  November.  The  provisions  of 
this  law  are  interesting  as  showing  the  extent  to 
which  the  Government  intends  to  keep  its  hands 
upon  commerce  after  the  war.  That  intention  has 
aroused  considerable  opposition.  Shipowners  hold 
themselves  to  be  the  best  judges  of  how  cargo  space 
should  be  allotted  after  the  war. 

Ship  Subsidy  Bill 

The  bill  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  German  mer- 
chant marine  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  Reich- 
stag on  October  11,  1917,  and  became  law  on 
November  7.  The  text  of  the  law  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  Imperial  Chancellor  shall  be  authorized  to  pay 
subsidies  to  the  owners  of  ships  and  property  destroyed  or 
lost,  or  considerably  damaged  through  the  action  of  foreign 
governments  since  July  31,  1914;  to  pay  subsidies  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  laying  up  or  interning  ships,  including  harbor 
dues,  wages  and  maintenance  of  crews,  provided  that  such 
interned  ships  have  been  seized  in  a German  colony  or  foreign 
country,  or  prevented  from  fulfilling  their  normal  voyage. 

Considerable  damage  shall  mean  damage  the  repairing  of 
which  will  cost  50  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  value  of  the  ship. 

2.  The  Imperial  Chancellor  shall  be  authorized  to  recom- 
pense the  loss  of  private  property. 

3.  The  subsidies  shall  be  calculated  on  the  proved  claims  of 
owners  and  crew  before  the  Shipping  Compensation  Com- 
mission. 

An  imperial  law  shall  be  later  presented  with  regard  to 
whether  and  in  what  degree  the  State  shall  share  in  the 
profits  of  ships  constructed  under  this  law,  and  as  to  the 
restrictions  which  may  be  imposed  on  the  operation  of 
these  ships. 
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4.  A special  commission  shall  be  appointed  to  hear  and 
adjudge  the  claims,  from  whose  decision  there  shall  be  no 

appeal. 

5.  In  the  event  of  the  owner  of  the  ship  receiving  a sub- 
sidy, and  subsequently  being  paid  compensation  under  an 
insurance  contract^  the  insurance  shall  be  paid  to  the  State; 
should  compensation  be  received  from  a foreign  countiy, 
then  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the 

State  therefrom. 

6.  Should  a ship  for  which  a subsidy  has  been  paid  be 
eventually  restored  to  the  owner,  then  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy  shall  be  repaid,  or  the  owner  shall  pay  an  annum 
interest  of  5 per  cent,  and  amortize  the  total  withm  a period 

to  be  fixed. 

7.  No  ship  on  account  of  which  a subsidy  has  been  paid 
shall  be  transmitted  to  foreign(irs  or  to  foreign  companies, 
or  to  Germans  residing  or  having  their  place  of  business 
abroad,  within  ten  years  after  registration  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Chancellor;  nor  can  the  ship  be  chartered  to  for- 
eigners either  on  time  or  cargo  space,  nor  any  portion  of  the 
space  so  far  as  regards  voyages  between  foreign  ports,  rer- 
mission  may  be  given  for  such  sale  or  charts  only  after  re- 
payment of  the  subsidy  received.  The  penalty  for  breach  of 
this  clause  shall  be  three  years’  imprisonment,  and,  or  a hne 
of  Rrnks.  50,000,  provided  that  no  more  severe  punishment 
can  be  inflicted  under  another  Act.  An  attempt  to  contra- 
vene this  clause  is  equally  penal. 

8  The  commission  appointed  under  Clause  4 shall  consist 
of  seven  members  and  seven  deputies,  of  whom  one  member 
and  one  deputy  shall  have  held  high  legal  office.  They  shall 
be  nominated  by  the  ChanceUor  and  approved  by  the  Bundes- 
rath,  which  shall  nominate  the  president  and  vic^pr^ident. 

A quorum  shall  consist  of  five,  of  whom  one  shaU  be  the  leg^ 
member  or  his  deputy.  Decisions  shall  be  by  a majority,  and 
the  president  shall  have  a casting  vote.  Each  menaber  shall 
vote  independently.  The  method  of  procedure  shall  be  that 
the  commission  shall  take  evidence  on  oath  and  shall  have 
power  to  call  any  witness,  exports  or  other  person  whom  it 
may  consider  necessary  as  also  to  order  the  production  of  any 
documents.  The  legal  members  of  the  commission  shall  act 

as  legal  assessors  to  the  same. 

9 All  costs  and  expenses  of  appearing  before  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  borne  by  the  State,  except  in  the  event  of  a false 

claim  being  made.  , „ , ^ 

10  The  proceedings  before  the  commission  shall  be  strictly 
secret,  and  all  witnesses  and  other  persons  shall  take  oath  of 

secrecy.  , . , , , 

11.  Further  regulations  for  the  application  of  the  law  may 
be  added  by  the  Bundersrath  or  the  Chancellor. 

12.  The  annual  expenses  caused  by  this  law  shall  be  esti- 
mated in  the  Imperial  budget. 

For  the  financial  year  1917  a sum  not  exceeding  Rmks. 
300,000,000  may  oe  expended  from  the  funds  to  the  credit 
of  extraordinary  war  expenses  account. 

Schedule  of  Regulations 

1 The  subsidies  payable  under  Clause  1,  Section  1 of  this 
Act  shaU  be  used  for  the  obtaining  of  ships,  which  shall  serve 
for  the  carriage  of  cargo.  The  subsidies  may  only  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  passenger  steamers,  if  such  steamers 
he  nrovided  with  a considerable  amount  of  cargo  roona.  Ship- 
owners shall  be  allowed  to  divide  the  total  amount  of  tonnage 
of  all  their  lost  ships  among  the  new  ships,  according  to  them 
own  wishes.  If  new  ships  have,  since  July  31,  1914,  been 
bought  or  built  to  replace  ships  affected  under  the  terms  of 
this  law,  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  re- 
placement vessels  to  be  constructed  or  bought  m the  future. 
^ The  compensation  for  considerable  damage  to  ships  shall 
be  devoted  to  the  repair  of  such  ships,  unl^s  the  shm 
shall  as  the  result  of  such  damage  be  irretrievably  mjured. 

2.  The  scale  of  compensations  shall  be  the  value  of  the 

ahin  lost  fl«s  £it  July  31j  1914.  • 1 X A 

fn  the  event  of  the  cost  of  the  replacement  tonnage  exceed- 
ing the  buUding  price  which  would  have  been  paid  at  Jffiy  25, 
19^4  (peace  construction  price),  additional  iont 

made  to  meet  the  extra  cost.  These  grants  will  be  dependent 

on  the  construction  and  economy 

conditions  of  the  owners;  the  age  of  the  ship  lost,  and  on 


approval  of  the  contract  price.  They  shall  be  paid  either  at 
the  deUvery  of  the  ship  or  on  its  transfer  to  Geman  registry. 
The  proportion  of  this  excess  cost  payable  by  the  State  shall 

be  • • • 

(a)  From  60  to  70  per  cent,  for  ships  delivered  in  from  1 to 

4 years  after  peace.  j • r k 

(b)  From  20  to  65  per  cent,  for  ships  delivered  in  from  5 

to  9 years  after  peace. 

In  case  of  vessels  of  special  construction  the  above  p^io^ 
mav  be  extended.  In  calculating  the  compensation  subsidy 
for  ships  lost,  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  amount  received 
under  msurance  p>olicies.  In  the  event  of  the  cost  of  building 
being  less  than  the  amount  estimated,  a proportionate  amount 

shall  be  refunded. 

(3)  and  (4)  refer  to  compensation  to  crews  and  for  ship  s 
stores  and  property. 

(5)  Half  the  pre-war  value  of  the  ship,  costs  of  internment 
and  value  of  property  shaU  be  payable  forthwith  on  decision 

of  the  commission.  , 

If  the  first  half  of  the  pre-war  value  compensation  of  tne 

ship  be  not  devoted  to  a contract  for  the  purchMe  of  new 
tonnage  within  3H  years  of  payment,  the  same  shall  be  repaid, 
and  owners  shall  deposit  security  to  cover  the  same. 

The  second  half  of  the  pre-war  value  shaU  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  the  approval  of  the  new  buUding  contract,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  excess  cost  payments. 

No  grant  whatsoever  shaU  be  allowed  in  any  cases  in  which 
the  price  of  the  substitution  ship  shall  have  been  faxed  at 
too  high  a figure,  for  the  purpose  of  obtammg  a larger 
grant,  or  for  any  other  ignoble  cause. 

The  additional  excess  cost  grants  shaU  be  paid  at  the  time 
of  registration  under  German  flag  in  the  case  of  purchase 
abroad;  in  the  case  of  new  construction,  payments  mav  be 
niade^  with  the  consent  of  the  Chancellor,  as  the  work  o 

buildmg  progresses.  ^ . j xu 

Two-thirds  of  the  approximate  cost  of  internment  and  other 

claims  may  be  payable  by  consent  of  the  commission  before 
settlement  of  the  final  amount  to  be  paid. 

6.  The  calculation  and  payment  of  compeMation  for  con- 
siderable  damage  (Clause  1,  _Sera.  1 and  2)  shall  be  made  m 
accordance  with  Sec.  2 of  Schedule  of  Regulations,  and  shall 
be  calculated  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  for  vessels 

totaUy  lost. 

7.  The  State  shaU  not  pay  compensation  for  damage  caused 
by  neglect  of  the  owner  or  his  servants. 

8.  In  the  event  of  loss  or  damage  to  a ship,  incurred  durmg 
£i  voyEgc  inEd.6  Eft-cr  the  outbrcEK  of  wEr,  End.  in  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  hostilities,  compensEtion  shall  be  assessed 

under  the  law  of  1873. 

9.  The  date  of  peace  shaU  be  the  date  proclaimed  by  the 
ChanceUor. 

In  addition  to  the  law  the  following  were  passed 
and  tacked  on  to  the  bill  in  the  form  of  resolutions : 

(a)  To  request  the  Imperial  ChanceUor  to  institute  suitable 
measures  whereby  the  South  German  industries  shaU 
be  considered  in  a corresponding  manner  to  the  present 
law  for  the  restoration  of  the  German  mercantUe  marine. 

(b)  To  request  the  Imperial  ChanceUor  to  endeavor  to  m- 
fluence  the  proper  authorities  to  promote  to  the  utmost 
the  laving  out  of  the  new  installations  and  extensions 


of  yards,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  existing 
prohibition  of  the  mUitary  authorities  against  new 
construction  of  yards,  to  point  out  the  great  national 
importance  for  tne  present  and  the  future,  of  a speedy 
restoration  of  the  German  mercantile  marine. 

(c)  To  request  the  Imperial  ChanceUor  to  endeavor  to 
arrange  that  officers’  and  crews’  quarters  on  the  new 
subsidized  ships  shaU  be  hygienic  and  meet  aU  proper 
requirements. 

Paying  the  Bill 

On  January  1, 1914,  the  German  mercantile  marine 
consisted  of  4,935  sea-going  ships  of  all  classes,  with 
a gross  tonnage  of  5,238,937.  About  2,000,000  tons 
of  this  shipping  were  in  the  ports  or  waters  of  enemy 
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countries,  or  of  countries  which  later  became  enemies, 
when  the  war  began.  Another  1,000,000  tons  were 
locked  up  in  neutral  ports.  The  Germans  therefore 
estimate  their  losses  anywhere  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds.  The  extent  of  their  shipbuilding  since  the 
war  began  is  uncertain,  but  the  best  estimates,  based 
on  ships  building  when  the  war  began,  are  between 
900,000  and  1,000,000  tons. 

The  expense  involved  in  rebuilding  the  mercantile 
marine  will  be  enormous  and  to  overcome  this  diflfi- 
culty  many  of  the  larger  concerns  have  increased 
their  capital  greatly.  From  August,  1916,  to 
November  last  eleven  of  the  larger  companies  had 
increased  their  aggregate  capital  from  41,900,000 
marks  to  69,200,000  marks.  Many  new  companies 
have  been  established;  others  have  been  combined 
into  corporations  of  sufficient  size  to  cope  with  the 
new  problems.  Shipyards  are  being  enlarged  and 
new  ones  are  being  planned.  Many  of  the  great 
munitions  manufacturers  are  making  arrangements 
to  enter  the  shipbuilding  field  as  soon  as  the  war  ends. 
The  big  banks  are  interested  as  never  before  in  pro- 
moting these  ventures.  Among  the  schemes  to 
encourage  shipbuilding  is  the  establishment  of  a 
ship-mortgage  bank  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
lack  sufficient  capital.  Before  the  war  this  class  was 
dependent  upon  the  Dutch  ship-mortgage  banks, 
but  the  Dutch  banks  made  advances  only  when  the 
prospective  ship-owner  agreed  to  have  the  vessel 
built  in  Holland.  Germany  proposes  not  only  to 
build  her  own  ships,  but  also  to  have  whatever  profit 
there  may  be  in  ship-mortgage  banking. 

Drastic  Regulations 

During  the  war  Germany  has  imposed  the  most 
drastic  regulations  upon  the  shipping  interests.  Both 
exports  and  imports  have  been  subjected  to  the 
closest  scrutiny  and  one  very  keen  observer  in 
Sweden  believes  that  this  supervision  has  been  in- 


tensified not  only  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  every 
possible  penny  out  of  adjacent  neutral  countries  but 
also  to  prepare  “a  highly  organized  weapon  of  econ- 
omic warfare,  used  in  all  nearby  neutral  theatres  of 
war  with  a particular  weather  eye  to  the  expected 
economic  war  after  the  war.”  To  make  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  an  organization  more  justifiable  the 
Government  authorities  are  now  carefully  cultiva- 
ting the  idea  that  the  proper  distribution  of  avail- 
able cargo  space  is  a most  important  element  in  the 
economics  of  transition.  WTiile  this  distribution  is 
being  planned  by  the  German  Shipping  Association, 
a specially  organized  central  office  for  cargo  space, 
and  by  the  Clearing  House  for  Mercantile  Tonnage, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  take  such  action  at  the 
various  German  ports  as  will  insure  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  merchant  tonnage  calling  there,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  operations  of  both  these  organiza- 
tions of  shipping  men  will  be  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  Imperial  Government. 

For  Profit,  Not  Service 

First  of  all  the  proposed  new  fleet  will  be  used  to 
bring  food  and  raw  materials  into  Germany  the 
moment  war  ends.  Then  it  will  become  the  means 
of  taking  German  products  to  other  countries.  No- 
where do  the  shipping  plans  of  Germany  disclose  any 
intention  except  benefit  to  Germany,  Germany  first 
and  Germany  alone.  The  idea  of  helping  to  assuage 
some  part  of  the  suffering  she  has  inflicted  on  the 
world  apparently  never  has  entered  the  mind  of  a 
single  responsible  person  in  the  Empire.  The  nature 
of  service,  as  used  by  the  statesmen  who  speak  for 
America  and  the  Entente  Allies,  is  apparently  un- 
known there.  As  in  her  scheming  to  get  raw  ma- 
terials so  in  her  shipbuilding  plans,  Germany  is  facing 
the  future  with  unshaken  faith  in  the  philosophy  of 
greed. 
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WE  have  passed  logitmlly  in  our  consideration 
of  the  world  war,  from  war  causes  to  war 
effects  and  prospects.  In  the  midst  of  the  pressing 
problems  in  every  line  and  interest  which  the  war 
has  so  materially  affected,  we  no  longer  ask  why? — 
but  what?  So  we,  as  bankers,  as  large  holders  of 
securities,  and  as  trustees  for  others  in  their  holdings, 
may  pertinently  make  inquiry  to-day  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  war  upon  railroad  securities,  and  their  possible 
future. 

I conceive  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  your 
Secretary  in  asking  for  a discussion  of  this  subject, 
either  to  review  the  past,  or  to  chronicle  the  present, 
which  is  written  in  the  daily  market  records,  but 
rather,  if  possible,  to  analyze  and  consider  the  trend 
of  railroad  security  values  in  the  light  of  the  changed 
conditions  which  the  war  has  precipitated. 

The  Public  Interest 

The  questions  of  the  moment  in  the  minds  of  all, 
are:  Will  railroad  securities  rise  or  fall  under  these 

changed  conditions?  Will  Federal  administration 
of  the  railroads  improve  or  injure  their  status  as 
economic  factors?  Will  private  or  public  ownership 
follow  the  present  anomalous  situation?  Can  the 
present  merger  ev^er  be  “ unscrambled  ” ? He  would 
indeed  be  a prophet  who  could  supply  the  answers; 
but  one  may  at  least  have  the  temerity  to  speculate 
on  these  subjects  and  enjoy  the  diversion  of  dis- 
counting the  future  mentally,  if  not  market-wise, 
without  criticism. 

The  fact  need  hardly  be  emphasized  that  the 
probable  future  course  of  railroad  securities  is  of 
most  vital  interest  to  bankers,  to  investors,  and  to 
the  general  public.  Railroad  securities  make  up  a 
considerable  part  of  the  assets  of  banks,  particularly 
savings  banks,  life  insurance  companies,  and  trust 
estates.  The  extent  to  which  the  public  is  interested 
in  the  position  of  railroad  securities  is  indicated  from 
the  fact  that  more  than  600,000  individuals  own  the 
capital  stock  of  American  railways,  and  perhaps 
300,000  hold  their  bonds.  More  than  1 1,000,000  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  deposit  their  savings  in  the 
savings  banks  of  the  country,  the  security  for  whose 
investments  rests  to  a degree  in  railroad  bonds. 


while  more  than  34,000,000  life  insurance  policy 
holders  in  this  country  depend  in  a measure  upon 
railroad  bond  investments  as  security  for  their  pre- 
miums and  policies,  and  consequently  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  their  earnings  and  prosperity. 

Official  reports  to  the  Comptroller  of  Currency  in 
1917  showed  that  the  National  banks  of  the  United 
States  held  about  $500,000,000  of  railroad  bonds, 
and  that  State  banks,  savings  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies held  approximately  $1,500,000,000  of  such 
securities. 

The  Comptroller,  in  a letter  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  November  1,  1917,  stated: 

“These  investments  the  banks  purchased  in  the 
belief  that  they  would  maintain  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  purchased,  or  grow  more  valuable  fropi 
year  to  year,  with  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  country’s  business  and  of  the  corporations 
issuing  them.  A crisis,  however,  has  arisen.  There 
has  been  a serious  collapse  in  the  market  values  of 
railway  securities  and  such  a demoralization  of 
credit  that  the  sale  of  new  securities  to  provide  fresh 
capital  or  to  meet  maturing  bonds  has  been  shut  off, 
and  even  temporary  financing  is  now  only  being 
obtained  at  rates  which  are  costly  if  not  ruinous. 

“The  impairment  of  confidence  and  the  conse- 
quent shrinkage  in  securities,”  the  Comptroller  con- 
tinued, “had  become  so  pronounced  that  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1917,  I gave  to  the  press  a statement  which 
said,  in  part : 

“ ‘In  view  of  all  conditions,  the  Comptroller  of 
Currency  has  instructed  National  banks  holding 
high  grade  bonds  of  unquestioned  intrinsic  value  and 
merit,  not  to  charge  such  investments  down  to 
present  abnormal  figures;  but  an  intelligent  and 
conservative  discretion  will  be  exercised  as  to  the 
prices  at  which  National  banks  can  safely  and  rea- 
sonably be  permitted  to  carry  such  high  class  securi- 
ties, and  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  depreciation 
should  be  charged  off  in  any  six  months’  period.’  ” 

Savings  Banks’  Holdings 

The  importance  of  this  ruling  appears  when  the 
fact  is  considered  that  in  those  States  where  the 
investments  of  the  savings  banks  in  railroad  bonds 


are  segregated  in  the  reports  made  by  State  banking  $1,690,000,000,  or  51.50  per  cent  This  sum  is 

institutions,  there  were  on  June  20,  1917,  $339,755,-  nearly  as  great  as  the  entire  capital  and  surplus  o 

255  of  such  holdings,  amounting  to  53%  of  total  all  the  National  banks  of  the  Umted  States. 


investments. 

Applying  the  foregoing  ratio  to  the  total  number 
of  savings  banks  in  the  United  States,  the  aggregate 
value  of  railroad  bonds  held  by  such  institutions 
would  appear  to  be  $1,214,319,000,  or  a little  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  their  combined  resources. 

And  if  the  same  ratio  be  applied  to  the  total 
investments  of  the  State  banks,  the  amount  of 
railroad  bonds  held  by  them  would  appear  to  be 
$472,000,000,  which  added  to  the  $1,214,000,000 
held  by  the  savings  banks,  would  give  a grand  total 
of  $1,686,000,000  for  both  State  and  savings  banks, 
as  compared  with  the  Comptroller  of  Currency  s 
round  figure  of  $1,500,000,000. 

Loss  OF  Public  Confidence 

For  nearly  forty  years  after  the  Civil  War  the 
surplus  earnings  of  the  people  of  this  country  which 
were  put  into  public  securities  were  largely  invested 
in  railroad  bonds  and  stocks,  and  this  enabled  the 
railroad  net  to  expand  from  52,922  miles  in  1870  to 
192,940  miles  in  1900,  or  nearly  400  per  cent.  But 
during  the  period  between  1892  and  1897,  when 
213  roads,  with  a combined  mileage  of  56,402  miles, 
went  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  the  investing 
public  lost  confidence  in  railway  securities. 

“ The  records  show,”  to  quote  again  from  the  letter 
of  the  Comptroller  of  Currency,  “that  the  persistent 
and  steady  decline  in  railroad  freight  rates  which 
had  been  going  on  through  several  decades  cul- 
minated in  1898-9,  but  this  shrinkage  did  not  cease 
until  the  solvency  of  over  one-half  of  the  entire  rail- 
road mileage  of  the  country  which  had  been  built  up 
to  that  time  had  been  destroyed.” 

From  an  average  freight  rate  of  10.01  mills  per  ton 
per  mile  in  1888,  there  was  a gradual  and  steady 
decline  to  7.24  mills  per  ton  per  mile  in  the  fiscal  year 
of  1898-9.  During  the  same  period  there  was  a 
reduction  of  18  per  cent,  in  the  average  passenger- 
mile  rate.  And  coincident  with  these  reductions, 
companies  operating  thousands  of  miles  of  rails  were 
forced  into  bankruptcy.  Fortunately,  in  1899,  gen- 
eral business  throughout  the  country  began  to  pros- 
per again,  and  with  it  was  initiated  the  upward 
trend  of  railroad  finances  and  a revival  of  confidence 
in  railway  securities.  This  condition  prevailed  and 
steadily  improved  until  the  financial  panic  of  1907, 
with  a subsequent  stretch  of  years  of  uncertainty. 

A striking  presentation  of  what  the  shrinkage  ^ in 
the  value  of  the  common  stock  of  the  twelve  leading 
railroad  systems  from  the  high  prices  in  1906  to 
the  low  level  at  the  close  of  1917  has  meant  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  that  decrease  amounted  to 


Government  Regulation 

The  restrictive  policy  pursued  toward  the  rail- 
roads by  Government  agencies,  both  National  and 
State,  for  the  last  ten  years,  which  operated  both 
to  limit  earnings  and  increase  expenses,  could  serve 
only  to  injure  railway  credit,  and  impair  the  con- 
fidence of  investors  in  that  field.  Multiple  regula- 
tion, political  imposition,  and  a constantly  increas- 
ing tax  burden  brought  the  railroads  to  the  point 
where  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  finance  their 
requirements  with  stock,  and  the  constant  enlarge- 
ment of  their  debt  and  a consequent  increase  of  fixed 
charges  were  forced  upon  them.  Mith  approxi- 
mately $17,000,000,000  of  securities  outstanding, 
about  $11,000,000,000  was  represented  in  bonds 
and  $6,000,000,000  in  stock,  a proportion  of  debt 
becoming  increasingly  too  large  to  assure  adequate 
protection  to  the  investor. 

In  the  fall  of  1915,  when  there  was  a large  mileage 
in  receivers’  hands,  and  retrenchment  of  railroad 
operations  was  at  its  height,  there  came  an  avalanche 
of  new  business.  The  huge  munitions  manufactur- 
ing industry  which  had  sprung  up  required  great 
quantities  of  supplies,  of  which  the  railways  are 
large  consumers.  There  also  developed  a heavy 
foreign  demand  for  American  railway  equipment 
and  supplies.  In  consequence  prices  soared,  and  it 
became  impossible  to  get  equipment  without  long 
delays.  The  shortage  in  ocean  shipping,  further 
added  to  the  difficulty  by  producing  acute  terminal 

congestion. 

On  April  1,  1917,  the  car  shortage  was  the  largest 
ever  known.  Five  days  later  Congress  declared 
war.  This  meant  in  addition  to  the  large  business 
with  which  the  roads  were  already  overwhelmed, 
that  they  were  confronted  with  a large  amount  of 
military  business  which,  of  course,  was  given  prefer- 
ence, and  this  increased  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
maximum  usefulness  of  transportation  facilities, 
which  had  been  curtailed  and  impaired  without 
regard  to  the  nation’s  economic  welfare,  by  reduced 
rates,  rising  costs  of  material  and  labor,  and  by 
political  domination. 

Mr.  McAdoo,  as  Director  General  of  the  Rail- 
roads, recently  well  described  the  situation  which  the 
nation  faced,  in  the  following  statement : 

“Last  December  the  expenses  of  the  railroads 
were  increasing  with  great  rapidity.  They  were 
hedged  about  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  increased 
rates  by  the  numerous  and  various  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  States  and  also  by  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 


They  were  confronted  by  imperative  demands 
for  greatly  increased  wages,  and  were  without  ma- 
chinery to  insure  an  amicable  settlement  of  these 
demands.  They  were  finding  it  almost  impossible 
to  borrow  money  on  any  terms  to  make  the  improve- 
ments which  were  indispensable  to  enable  them  to 
perform  their  public  service.” 

To  meet  this  situation  the  railroads,  by  Act  of 
Congress,  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract  now  approved  by  the  Federal  authorities, 
were  taken  over  by  the  Government  under  the 
guarantee  of  a standard  net  income  averaging  that 
for  the  three  years  prior  to  Government  operation. 

Satisfying  Investors 

Describing  this  arrangement  Mr.  McAdoo  says : 

“Under  Federal  control  the  Railroads  have  the 
opportunity  to  contract  with  the  Government  for  a 
guaranteed  income  on  a just  basis,  which  relieves 
them  of  the  formidable  anxieties  which  confronted 
them  in  December,  and  which  would  still  be  con- 
fronting them  under  private  control.  They  are 
able  to  borrow  money  from  the  Government  on 
reasonable  terms  for  necessary  improvements.  These 
are  fundamental  things  which  impress  the  great 
body  of  railroad  investors,  and  should  make  them 
satisfied  with  the  status  as  it  now  exists.” 

WTiile  the  form  of  contract  finally  offered  the 
railroads  is  not  entir(;ly  satisfactory  to  the 
owners  of  securities  it  appears,  that  it  is  the  real 
intention  of  the  Railroad  Administration  to  assure 
a return  to  the  individual  companies  which  will 
enable  them  to  pay  their  fixed  charges,  interest, 
taxes,  sinking  funds,  etc.,  and  also  regular  dividends 
where  justified,  and  to  invest  their  surplus  earnings 
in  their  properties  under  conditions  which  will  in- 
crease their  earning  capacity  and  value.  Further- 
more, it  appears  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  so  far  as  industrial  and  labor  con- 
ditions will  permit,  to  maintain  the  physical  prop- 
erties adequately,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so,  to 
pay  the  companies  enough  to  offset  the  deferred 
maintenance.  A great  deal  of  latitude  is  left  to  the 
authorities  in  the  interpretation  and  execution  of  the 
contract,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  will  be  fairly  made,  and  the  security  holders’ 
interest  will  not  suffer  seriously  thereby. 

This  contract  has  been  generally  approved  by  the 
Railway  Executives  and  their  counsel,  and  formal 
announcement  to  that  effect  has  been  made  public 
through  their  Advisory  Committee  representing  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  important  lines  of  the  coun- 
try. It  will  doubtless  be  executed  as  it  now  stands 
by  most  of  the  lines.  This  approval  was  regarded  as 
a warrant  for  an  improvement  in  the  railroad  secur- 


ity market,  and,  as  the  likelihood  of  harmonious 
agreement  increases  between  the  owners  and  the 
Federal  Administration,  a greater  improvement, 
subject  to  other  conditions,  should  follow. 

Security  Prices 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  1917,  just  prior  to  the  Government  assuming 
control  of  the  railroads,  ten  of  the  highest  grade  rail- 
road bonds  were  quoted  at  81.40.  On  December  28, 
just  after  the  Government  took  over  the  roads,  these 
bonds  stood  at  81.94.  On  July  1,  1918,  they  were 
81.17;  on  September  3,  81.11,  and  on  September  6, 
80.66. 

Ten  representative  second  grade  railroad  bonds 
were  worth  75.79  on  December  26,  and  two  days 
later — following  the  taking  over  of  the  rails  by  the 
Federal  authorities — they  had  risen  to  77.15.  On 
July  1,  1918,  they  were  worth  78.05,  on  September 
3,  77.87,  and  on  September  6,  77.60. 

During  the  same  period,  namely,  December  26, 
1917,  to  September  6,  1918,  inclusive,  ten  represen- 
tative high  grade  industrial  bonds  had  advanced 
from  89.42  to  91.86,  and  ten  representative  pubhc 
utility  bonds  had  declined  from  82.14  to  80.70. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  price  of  twenty 
representative  railroad  stocks  rose  from  71.61  on 
December  26,  1917,  to  86.93  on  September  3,  1918, 
an  increase  of  21  per  cent.,  and  stood  at  85.55  on 
September  6.  How  far  Government  control  alone 
was  responsible  for  this  advance,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine.  That  other  factors  at  least  entered 
into  the  situation  seems  assured  when  it  is  noted 
that  the  average  price  of  twenty  representative 
industrial  stocks  likewise  rose  in  value,  from 
68.33  to  December  26,  1917,  to  83.48  on  September 
3,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent. 

The  Future  Problem 

The  future  value  of  railroad  securities  will  not  be 
determined,  even  during  the  period  of  Government 
operation,  and  still  less  in  the  period  of  transition 
from  Government  back  to  private  operation,  by  the 
compensation  which  the  Government  may  pay  the 
companies,  or  by  the  way  in  which  it  may  maintain 
the  properties.  As  the  prospect  of  the  return  of  the 
railways  to  their  owners  as  the  act  contemplates, 
becomes  more  imminent,  the  ratio  between  earnings 
and  expenses  will  become  a more  and  more  important 
factor  in  determining  the  value  of  the  securities. 

It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  after  the  contract 
has  finally  been  executed  by  the  roads,  railroad 
stocks  will  be  placed  in  about  the  same  class  as 
railroad  bonds,  since,  with  their  earnings  definitely 
limited  and  guaranteed,  speculative  possibilities  will 


be  largely  eliminated  from  them  and  their  prices 
should  not  greatly  fluctuate. 

From  the  short  term  viewpoint,  that  of  the  period 
of  Government  regulation,  the  position  of  the  secu- 
rity holder  is  fairly  definite.  He  has  assured  for  him 
a definite  guaranteed  retur]i  and  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed about  the  uncertainties  that  might  arise 
during  this  period.  He  has  thus  been  greatly  served 
by  Government  intervention. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  Government  operation 
will  undoubtedly  make  it  very  difficult  for  some 
roads  to  have  returned  to  them  the  same  kind  of  a 
raiboad  that  they  had  before  the  Government  took 
over  its  operation.  Through  the  re-routing  of  traffic 
and  the  common  use  of  terminals  the  business  that 
certain  roads  had  developed  will  be  affected,  and 
they  have  insisted  upon  their  right  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  such  losses,  in  order  to  protect  the  interests 
of  their  security  holders. 

Results  of  Government  Operation 

It  is  still  too  early  to  determine  the  full  results  of 
Government  operation,  but  operating  revenues  for 
the  six  months  ending  June  30,  show  an  increase 
of  nearly  $200,000,000  over  the  first  six  months  of 
1917.  Operating  expenses,  however,  were  nearly 
$500,000,000  greater  showing  an  operating  deficit  of 
nearly  $300,000,000  for  this  period. 

The  net  amount  which  the  Government  received 
from  the  railroads  for  these  six  months  was  approxi- 
mately $151,000,000.  In  return  the  Government  is 
hable  to  the  raiboads  for  about  $475,000,000,  or  one 
half  of  the  $950,000,000  estimated  as  the  aggregate 
guaranteed  return.  Reduced  to  percentages,  the 
op>erating  ratio  for  the  railroads  of  the  country  for 
this  period  was  about  110  per  cent.,  or  in  simpler 
terms, — for  every  $100  received  from  operation, 
$110  were  spent  in  operating  expenses. 

What  the  future  of  such  expensive  operation  would 
be  on  railroads  and  railroad  security  values,  without 
Government  support,  can  readily  be  imagined.  It 
is  fair  to  state  that  this  period  included  the  increased 
costs  of  wages  and  materials,  without  the  commen- 
surate return  promised  by  higher  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates,  which  will  be  enjoyed  during  the  balance 

of  the  year. 

The  relatively  slight  economies  which  have  so  far 
been  affected  by  unified  operation  have  been  negli- 
gible in  the  face  of  increased  costs.  In  these  respects 
the  contentions  of  the  Railway  executives  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  been  more 

than  justified. 

- Some  of  the  public  statements  in  regard  to  econ- 
omies effected  under  Federal  administration  give 


the  impression  of  “ straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing 
camels.”  After  much  talk  about  reducing  the 
salaries  of  high-priced  officials,  a j>etty  saving  of 
$4,600,000  has  been  effected,  which,  in  the  face  of 
increased  wages  granted,  is  hardly  an  item.  The 
pooling  of  passenger  offices,  the  elimination  of  ad- 
vertising, the  reduction  of  passenger  service,  have 
effected  relatively  negligible  savings,  not  to  mention 
the  petty,  but  no  doubt  politically  important,  stop- 
page of  private  cars. 

The  simple  fact  of  record  is  that  the  greatest  sav- 
ings which  the  railways  effected  under  private 
management  were  made  by  increasing  the  average 
trainload.  The  average  trainload  increased  from 
574  tons  in  1915  to  610  tons  in  1916,  and  to  649 
tons  in  1917.  The  increase  in  1916  over  1915  was 
36  tons,  and  the  increase  in  1917  over  1916  was 
39  tons.  No  such  increase  in  the  tons  per  train-mile 
has  been  secured  under  Government  operation.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  1918  the  average  tons  p>er 
train  was  653,  an  increase  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1917  of  only  14  tons.  In  the  month  of 
June,  1918,  the  latest  month  for  which  we  have 
official  figures,  the  average  number  of  tons  p>er  train 
was  698,  which  was  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
month  of  June,  1917. 

Income  and  Outgo 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  the  advances 
in  rates  which  have  been  made  will  be  no  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  the  increases  in  operating  exp>enses, 
and  that,  therefore,  after  paying  operating  expenses 
the  Government  will  not  have  much  more  net  return 
than  will  be  required  to  pay  the  standard  return  to 
the  companies.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that, 
in  the  absence  of  further  advances  in  rates,  the 
margin  between  railway  earnings  and  exp>enses  dur- 
ing the  period  of  Government  control  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  cause  any  considerable  effect  upon  the 
value  of  railway  securities.  It  must  be  assumed 
that  a large  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  advances  in  ex- 
penses which  have  occurred  under  Government 
control,  and  in  the  period  immediately  before  Gov- 
ernment control  was  adopted,  will  continue  for  a 
long  period  after  the  railways  are  returned  to  private 
management. 

It  obviously  follows  that  if  railroad  securities  are 
to  be  adequately  protected  we  must  look  forward  to 
a continuance  of  rates,  freight  and  passenger,  upon 
the  present  basis  for  an  indefinite  time  after  the  rail- 
ways are  returned  to  private  management. 

The  question  of  rates  has  been  in  the  past  the  very 
heart  of  the  railroad  problem,  and  if  the  railways  are 
to  be  returned  to  private  management  it  will  be 
the  heart  of  the  railroad  problem  in  the  future.  It 


may  be  flatly  stated  that  the  decline  in  the  value 
of  railway  securities  in  the  past  has  been  chiefly. 
due  to  the  refusal  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  other  regulating  bodies  to  permit 
the  railways  to  charge  adequate  rates,  and,  under 
private  management  of  the  roads,  the  value  of  rail- 
way securities  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  future 
unless  the  Commission  will  allow  the  companies  to 
charge  adequate  rates. 

For  years  before  Government  control  was  adopted 
the  companies  were  pleading  for  higher  rates,  but 
their  appeals  in  the  main  were  futile.  The  action  of 
the  Government  within  a few  months  after  it  as- 
sumed the  operation  of  the  railways  in  advancing 
their  passenger  rates  50  per  cent,  and  their  freight 
rates  25  per  cent,  was  a confession  that  the  past 
policy  of  the  State  and  National  Governments  in 
regulating  rates  was  inexptidient  and  unjust,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  assumed  that  the  Government,  after 
having  thus  conceded  that  its  past  policy  was  wrong, 
will  return  to  the  same  policy  after  the  railway  com- 
panies have  been  restored  to  the  management  of 
their  owners. 

The  Government’s  Guarantee 

Investors  have  generally  assumed,  that  the 
Government’s  guarantee  of  compensation  will  be 
fulfilled  in  good  faith,  and  that  the  entrance  of  the 
Government  into  the  transportation  field  fore- 
shadows the  solution  of  its  problem  on  some  basis 
which  will  be  equitable  to  them.  This  assurance 
certainly  seems  warranted  as  the  Government  has 
recognized  and  expressed  both  in  respect  to  the 
legislation  and  also  the  contract  formulated  in  pur- 
suance of  it,  both  the  justice  and  the  importance  of 
according  to  owners  of  railroad  securities  the  pro- 
tection to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

President  Wilson  in  taking  control  of  the  railroads 
issued  a statement  to  the  public  in  which  he  said: 
“Investors  in  railway  securities  may  rest  assured 
that  their  rights  and  interests  will  be  as  scrupulously 
looked  after  by  the  Government  as  they  could  be  by 
the  directors  of  the  several  railway  systems.” 

Admitting  that  a fair  contract  has  been  worked 
out,  and  that  the  immediate  future  is  assured  we 
still  face  the  problem  of  what  is  then  to  follow  in  the 
reconstructing  of  our  railway  system.  The  public 
and  the  railway  security  owners  both  have  much 
to  gain  from  a more  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
railway  problem  which  will  retain  all  of  the  advant- 
ages of  coordination  and  also  of  individual  ownership. 

Three  Possible  Solutions 

While  it  is  now  definitely  planned  to  turn  the 
railroads  back  to  the  individual  companies  at  the 
end  of  Government  operation  which  may  continue 


for  a term  of  21  months  after  the  war,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  before  that  time  conditions  may  arise 
for  a complete  modification  of  this  program,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  well  to  point  out  various  possibihties 
in  which  that  program  might  be  modified. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  railway  system 
of  the  country  can  be  handled  at  the  end  of  Govern- 
ment operation.  The  first  is  the  present  plan  of 
returning  the  roads  to  their  individual  companies; 
the  second  is  that  providing  for  complete  Govern- 
ment ownership,  and  operation,  while  a third  plan 
is  possible,  that  of  modifyinjg  the  old  system  of  in- 
dividual companies  into  one  of  regional  railways 
under  private  ownership  which  will  insure  all  of  the 
advantages  that  would  come  from  a coordination 
of  railway  facihties  and  the  advantages  that  would 
come  from  retaining  private  ownership  and  private 
enterprise  in  the  management  of  the  roads  with 
Government  cooperation  and  guaranty.  The  security 
holder  is  vitally  interested  in  all  of  these  possible 
solutions,  and  the  future  of  railway  securities  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  course  taken. 

Waste  Under  Competition 

In  seeking  the  most  satisfactory  solution,  both  to 
the  public  and  the  security  holders,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  railways  of  this  country  shows  clearly  that  the 
public,  the  Government  and  the  railway  owners  have 
taken  a wrong  viewpoint  relative  to  the  transporta- 
tion problem.  It  has  been  insisted  that  the  railway 
business,  like  any  other  private  business,  must  be 
developed  along  competitive  lines.  And  it  must  be 
recognized  that  perhaps  historically  this  principle 
has  been  of  considerable  value  in  securing  an  early 
development  of  railroad  facilities,  perhaps  an  earlier 
development  than  might  have  been  possible  under 
any  other  system.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  has 
led  in  many  instances  to  an  uneconomic  utilization 
of  capital. 

In  the  first  place,  this  competitive  policy  has  led 
to  needless  duplication  of  trunk  lines,  and  in  some 
instances  these  trunk  lines  were  constructed  merely 
as  “threat”  roads  in  competition  with  some  already 
established  railways.  From  a social  vie^vpoint  this 
led  to  a waste  of  capital.  In  the  case  of  terminals 
the  competitive  system  has  led  to  further  waste.  In 
some  instances  the  cost  of  entrance  for  a competing 
road  has  been  larger  than  that  of  constructing 
modem  unified  terminal  facilities  for  all  the  roads 
entering  that  particular  city.  A continuation  of  the 
competitive  system  would  lead  to  a further  duplica- 
tion of  terminal  facilities,  and  prevent  the  public 
securing  the  advantages  that  might  come  from 
unification. 
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Ecomonic  Operation  of  Railways  is  Dependent 

ON  A NATURAIi  MONOPOLY 

Transportation  is  not  naturally  a competitive 
business,  and  it  has  been  a great  mistake  to  consider 
it  as  such.  The  railway,  in  furnishing  transporta- 
tion, is  simply  creating  place  utility,  or  what  is 
equivalent  to  the  same  thing,  is  modifying  advant- 
ages that  may  come  from  particular  locations. 

The  business  of  any  railroad  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  industrial  and  economic  life  of  its  territory. 
The  railway  may  lead  the  way  for  the  development 
of  its  territory  by  extending  new  lines  out  into  unde- 
veloped areas,  and  by  encouraging  the  location  of 
industry  along  these  lines  through  favorable  rates 
and  favorable  railroad  facilities.  The  general  econo- 
mic development  of  its  territory  ought  to  determine 
the  standard  of  service  that  any  particular  railroad 

should  give. 

A regional  railroad  system  based  on  natural  traffic 
divisions  would  meet  the  tests  of  economic  operation 
and  of  economic  utilization  of.  railway  capital.  In 
the  development  of  such  a system  we  should  be  able 
to  retain  all  the  advantages  that  come  from  individ- 
ual ownership  and  operation,  to  retain  the  advan- 
tages that  would  come  from  coordination  of  railway 
facilities  under  Government  owership  and  opera- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  evils  that  would 
undoubtedly  develop  from  either  Government  owner- 
ship, or  a continuation  of  the  old  competitive  system. 
It  would  lay  a sound  basis  for  the  development  of  a 
wholesome  territorial  eompetition  in  industry , super- 
vised by  regional  commissions  acting  as  regulating 
bodies  under  one  central  commission. 

Ownership 

It  should  be  planned  to  have  the  ownership  of 
these  companies  under  Federal  incorporation  rest 
in  the  hands  of  individual  holders  who  at  the  time 
of  transfer  would  represent  the  owners  of  the  exist- 
ing railway  system.  In  taking  over  existing  securi- 
ties of  the  railways,  and  in  consolidating  them  with 
the  regional  system,  a broad  viewpoint  of  value 
based  on  fair,  average  market  prices  should  be  taken.  • 
In  any  plan  of  reconstructing  our  railways  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  rights  and  equities  of  the  present 
holder  of  railway  securities  will  be  recognized.  In 
effecting  the  exchange  of  securities  a Government 
commission  should  take  cognizance  of  these  claims 
and  make  proper  adjustments  for  them.  Some  plan 
providing  for  guaranteed  dividends  and  a profit- 
sharing  arrangement  with  the  Government  above 
the  guarantee,  together  with  Government  repre- 
sentation on  directorates  would  cement  public  and 
private  interests  in  this  consolidated  enterprise. 

Insofar  as  the  regional  road  would  lead  to  an 
economic  use  of  capital  and  thereby  eliminate  the 
wastes  under  the  competitive  system,  the  equity 


back  of  the  various  railroad  seeurities  should  increase 
over  a period  of  time.  The  development  of  a rate 
structure  for  each  regional  railroad  on  the  basis  that 
rates  should  be  high  enough  to  assure  the  proper 
standard  of  service,  should  improve  the  earning 
position  of  the  road.  Placing  railroad  credit  upon 
its  proper  basis,  that  of  the  industrial  and  economic 
needs  of  its  territory,  provides  the  soundest  basis  for 
security  values. 

Factors  Affecting  Railway  Credit 

If  it  proves  impossible  to  reduce  labor  costs  on  the 
return  of  peace,  particularly  when  the  time  is  reached, 
as  it  must  be  reached,  for  an  efficient  economic  re- 
adjustment and  the  consequent  reduction  in  oper- 
ating revenues,  the  position  of  the  railway  security 
holder  would  not  be  satisfactory  if  the  roads  are 
returned  to  their  competitive  conditions.  Their 
future  would  be  dependent  entirely  upon  the  breadth 
and  courage  shown  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  State  commissions  in  adjusting 
rates  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  show  a fair  return 
and  adequate  protection  to  the  security  holder. 
Because  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  take  this  broad  viewpoint 
on  returning  the  roads  to  competitive  conditions, 
it  seems  necessary  to  advocate  some  coop>erative 
plan  and  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  would 
create  an  entirely  different  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  the  public  towards  the  regulation 
of  our  railways. 

Outside  Influences 

Economic  factors  entirely  outside  the  field  of  trans- 
portation, of  course,  will  also  affect  railroad  security 
values  in  the  future  and  must  be  reckoned  with. 
The  higher  cost  of  living,  the  depreciated  purchas- 
ing  power  of  the  dollar,  the  level  of  interest  rates, 
and  the  increasing  burdens  of  taxation  will  all  tend 
to  emphasize  the  des.rability  and  perhaps  the  neces- 
sity for  higher  yields.  This  situation  would  seem 
to  indicate  a greater  demand  for  junior  securities 
and  second-rate  bonds,  and  a consequently  lesser 
demand  for  the  higher  grade  issues.  Higher  values 
for  the  former,  and  lower  values  for  the  latter  would 
then  follow,  because  with  the  Government’s  guar- 
antee to  assure  interest  payments,  the  quality  of  the 
security  behind  the  obligation  will  temporarily  not 

seem  so  important  as  before. 

It  would  be  a mistake  for  investors  to  regard  too 
seriously  current  earning  statements  of  any  railroad 
property,  as  under  Government  operation  these  may 
not  reflect  the  real  earning  power  of  the  property 
accurately.  Past  earning  records  and  the  Govern- 
ment’s guarantee  to  the  separate  lines  form  the  only 
sound  basis  of  figuring  present  value. 

Under  the  Government’s  contract  dividends  are 
left  subject  to  some  uncertainty  in  the  right  of  the 


Director  General  to  order  the  roads  to  expend  money 
from  their  compensation,  if  they  cannot  get  it  from 
other  sources,  to  pay  for  improvements  or  main- 
tenance in  excess  of  what  they  have  spent.  This 
power  is  declared  in  the  contract  to  be  an  emergency 
power  and  there  is  a stipulation  that  it  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  Director  General  not  to  exercise  it  in 
such  a way  as  to  interrupt  unnecessarily  the  payment 
of  regular  dividends,  but  it  creates  a doubt  which 
will  undoubtedly  make  it  impossible  to  do  any  finan- 
cing through  stock  issues  and,  therefore,  will  tend  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  capitalization  bearing 
fixed  charges.  While  the  more  prosperous  roads  that 
had  large  surpluses  over  dividend  requirements  may 
not  be  affected,  the  dividends  of  those  roads  which 
were  just  able  to  pay  a dividend  w ithout  much  of  any 
surplus  will  naturally  be  made  more  uncertain.  The 
Government’s  attitude  towards  the  security  holders 
as  evidenced  in  its  administration  of  their  properties 
will  affect  the  public  attitude  toward  railroad  secur- 
ity values.  If  there  is  an  evident  desire  to  protect 
these  values  and  to  safeguard  the  properties  upon 
which  they  are  based,  so  that  public  confidence  is 
inspired,  sustained  and  possibly  appreciated  values 
may  be  anticipated. 

Railway  financing  has  been  practically  at  a stand- 
still this  year  and  pressing  obligations  have  been 
met  with  advances  by  the  Government,  which  from 
April  1 to  September  1 amounted  to  $241,000,000, 
together  with  various  short  term  note  issues. 

If  the  practice  of  financing  by  the  issue  of  short 
term  or  demand  notes  is  continued,  instability  of  the 
railroad  financial  structure  must  result  even  though 
payment  of  the  notes  is  not  demanded  during  Federal 
control.  The  situation  resulting  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  a vast  floating,  or  short  term,  debt  maturing  at 
the  end  of  Federal  control,  or  shortly  thereafter,  would 
be  dangerous.  Even  if  long  term  mortgage  bonds 
are  ultimately  accepted  by  the  Director  General  for 
these  expenditures,  that  would  only  serve  to  perpetu- 
ate and  exaggerate  the  already  excessive  proportion 
of  debt  in  the  railroad  financial  structure. 

A further  feature  in  the  situation  is  the  fact  that 
these  expenditures  represent  capitalization  by  debt 
of  heavy  expenditures  at  war  prices.  The  standard 
contract  expressly  forbids  the  carriers  to  make  any 
claim  for  loss  at  the  end  of  Federal  control  on  ac- 
count of  these  high  prices.  This  would  be  relieved 
if  the  Director  General  would  authorize  very  liberal 
depreciation  charges  to  operating  expenses  during 
Federal  control  so  as  to  amortize  the  excess  cost 
or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it  before  the  roads  are 
turned  back  to  their  owmers.  The  propriety  of  such 
charges  is  recognized  by  the  Government  in  comput- 
ing costs  under  munition  and  other  contracts  and  in 
figuring  war  taxes. 


The  Shippers’  Attitude 

Still  other  important  factors  will  enter  into  the 
future  of  the  railroads.  The  shippers  of  the  country 
must  determine  whether  they  will  continue  to  be 
“penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.”  Their  long  con- 
tinued fight  against  fair  rates  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  railroads  to  the  situation 
they  faced  last  winter.  Will  they  continue  to  be 
blind  to  their  real  interests,  and  by  refusing  to  pay 
a living  wage  to  the  carriers,  compel  their  retention 
by  the  Government,  and  thus  impair  their  own 
interests? 

Will  labor  be  satisfied  with  its  fair  share  of  the 
railroad  dollar,  or  will  labor,  by  organized  power, 
make  private  ownership  impossible,  and  compel  the 
Government  to  keep  open  these  arteries  of  com- 
merce? 

It  seems  very  certain  that  there  must  be  either  a 
radical  change  in  the  public  attitude  toward  the 
railroads,  a change  which  will  invite  the  confidence 
of  investors  and  make  possible  the  efficient  and 
proper  operation  under  private  ownership  and  direc- 
tion, or  there  must  be  continued  Government  inter- 
ference. 

It  may  be  stated  without  reserve,  that  the  private 
owners  of  these  properties  cannot  take  them  back 
on  the  old  terms.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  public 
will  in  many  respects  be  inconvenienced,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  ultimately  Federal 
administration  of  the  roads  will  be  successful.  Its 
freedom  from  restrictions,  its  extraordinary  powers, 
together  with  patriotic  support,  should  insure  popu- 
lar success,  but,  be  it  not  forgotten,  at  high  cost  and 
at  the  sacrifice  of  much  that  has  been  deemed  es- 
sential in  service  and  operation. 

The  Government’s  Attitude 

The  expressed  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  to  take  unto  itself  unction 
for  having  saved  the  railroads  would  be  more  con- 
vincing if  it  did  not  seem  to  ignore  fundamental 
facts  in  the  situation.  For  the  spectacle  afforded 
the  public  is  simply  that  of  one  Government  agency 
priding  itself  upon  its  part  in  saving  our  trans- 
portation system  from  a disaster  which  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  forced  upon  it!  Moreover,  it  is 
priding  itself  upon  its  work  in  effecting  economies 
through  the  elimination  of  competition,  the  pooling 
of  operation,  and  the  removal  of  State  interference, 
together  with  the  raising  of  rates,  all  of  which  steps 
had  been  strenuously  advocated  by  the  railroads 
themselves,for  years,  and  through  political  agencies 
denied.  The  assumption  of  any  superior  wisdom  or 
merit  by  the  Federal  Administration  for  undertaking 
through  the  power  given  it  the  reforms  which 
students  of  transportation  have  advocated  for  a 
decade  is  hardly  warranted. 


The  regrettable,  but  inescapable  fact  is  that  it 
required  the  exigencies  of  war  to  make  possible  an 
economic  rather  than  a political  treatment  of  trans- 
portation. What  the  future  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  toward  this  problem  will  be,  only  the 
American  people  can  say,  but  we  may  at  least 
venture  the  hope  that  some  progress  in  the  public’s 
education  will  have  been  made,  with  experience  as 
a teacher,  and  that  a more  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  and  its  meaning  in  our  business 
life  may  follow,  as  a basis  for  future  constructive 
effort.  The  question  of  who  shall  solve  the  problem, 
and  how,  rests  with  the  people.  It  is  for  them  to  say 
whether  it  shall  be  the  business  man,  the  statesman 

or  the  politician. 

The  Basis  of  Value 

If  Government  ownership  is  inevitable,  then 
the  basis  of  value  upon  which  this  ownership  is  ef- 
fected becomes  of  major  importance.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  this  might  be  effected.  Instead 
of  absorbing  the  entire  17  billions  of  dollars  of  rail- 
road securities  the  Government  might  be  satisfied  to 
leave  the  bonds  outstanding  in  private  hands,  and 
merely  absorb  the  stock.  If  the  Government  should 
be  disposed  to  allow  the  owners  of  the  railroads  a 
compensation  based  on  a fair  capitalization  of  their 
estimated  rental  value  of  approximately  $950,000,- 
000  a year,  security  owners  would  receive  a fair 
return  for  their  holdings.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  before  such  an  agreement  could  be  made  there 
would  be  much  opposition  and  many  theories  of 
valuation  would  be  advanced — for  the  most  part 
entirely  unfair  to  the  owners. 

If  the  Government  buys  the  roads,  the  fact  must  be 
faced  that  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission indicate  that  its  estimates  would  deprive  the 
companies  of  many  elements  of  value  which  they 
believe  rightfully  belong  to  them  in  any  exchange. 
The  contention  has  been  made  before  the  Commis- 
sion that  no  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  im- 
portant element  of  good-will,  for  appreciation  in 
real  estate  values,  or  even  for  investments  made  out 
of  earnings.  The  importance  of  this  last  mentioned 
item  may  be  realized,  when  the  fact  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  alone  has  put  back 


into  its  properties  more  than  $200,000,000  out  of 
earnings,  representing  actual  invested  value. 

It  seems  unthinkable  that  any  such  theories  could 
ultimately  prevail,  and  we  have  a right  to  assume 
that  if  the  Government  buys  the  railroads,  it  will  be 
on  a basis  which  will  not  cause  confiscation  of  railway 
security’ values.  Either  through  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  as  to  the  purchase  price,  or  as  a 
result  of  condemnation  proceedings,  some  mutually 
equitable  basis  should  be  possible.  Nor  need  we 
take  seriously  the  apprehension  of  some  that  the 
Government  may  allow  the  railways  to  deteriorate 
in  order  to  buy  them  at  a depreciated  value. 

In  facing  these  contingencies  the  fact  should  ever 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  no  country  has  Government 
ownership  of  railroads  been  successful,  with  the 
single,  possible,  exception  of  Germany,  where  under 
military  rule  it  has  achieved  some  degree  of  eflSciency; 
yet  not  even  there  has  it  produced  any  marked  im- 
provement in  initiative  or  progress  in  methods  such 
as  have  marked  private  ownership. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  have  served 
their  public  at  the  lowest  cost,  the  lowest  capitahza- 
tion,  and  with  the  greatest  eflSciency  of  any  railroads 
in  the  world.  There  has  been  nothing  whatever  in 
our  experience  with  public  ownership  in  this  country 
to  justify  the  assumption  that  it  can  be  profitably 
assumed  under  normal  conditions  in  the  field  of 
transportation. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  there  may  come  a 
larger  degree  of  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of 
transportation  in  the  life  of  our  people,  and  of  the 
high  importance  of  its  fair  and  constructive  treat- 
ment. The  ambitions  of  politicians  seeking  an 
issue,  the  selfishness  of  shippers  fighting  to  save 
dimes  and  losing  dollars,  the  prejudices  of  theorists, 
— the  mistakes  of  the  past,  and  the  animosities  of  the 
present  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
solution  of  the  problem  in  the  public  interest.  The 
public  stake  in  this  situation  is  greater  even  than 
that  of  the  investor,  and  unless  railroad  investments 
are  protected  by  the  public,  the  public,  itself,  will  be 
the  greatest  sufferer.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  sym- 
pathetic understanding.  Upon  that  basis  alone  can 
a sound  future  be  built  for  our  railways,  and  upon 
a sound  transportation  system  alone  can  we  build  a 
sound  and  prosperous  economic  life. 
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Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 


Trust  Service  and  The  War 


AN  ADDRESS 

by  Francis  H.  Sisson,  Vice-President  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  Sept.  24, 1918,  before  the  Trust  Company  Section  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association  in  convention  at  Chicago,  111. 


WHEN  the  fiscal  history  of  this  greatest  of  all 
wars  is  written  one  of  its  most  illuminating 
and  important  chapters  will  chronicle  the  invaluable 
services  rendered  by  the  trust  companies  of  the 
United  States.  That  record  will  afford  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the 
trust  companies,  as  well  as  the  unique  and  indis- 
pensable place  they  occupy  in  American  finance  and 
economics.  It  will  reveal  in  more  striking  relief  than 
ever  before  the  great  functions  of  these  institutions, 
their  sound  principles,  efficient  management  and 
far-reaching  services.  That  account,  too,  will  be 
one  of  a high  sense  of  patriotic  duty,  of  unselfish  and 
unstinted  and  unceasing  activity  for  our  country, 
our  Allies  and  world  democracy. 

Financiers  and  financial  institutions  are  perform- 
ing as  essential  war  work  as  are  fighters,  factories  and 
shipyards.  Their  part  in  the  splendidly  successful 
Liberty  Loans,  sufficiently  attests  the  validity  of 
that  claim.  But  there  are  many  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor, less  dramatic  but  none  the  less  vital,  in  which 
the  bankers  of  this  country  are  doing  their  allotted 
share,  and  more,  to  win  the  war.  And  in  the  van- 
guard all  along  the  fiscal  firing  line  are  the  trust  com- 
panies, conforming  enthusiastically  to  the  spirit  and 
the  duty  of  the  hour,  putting  eveiy’^  available  facility 
and  resource  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  Men  in  the  Service 

The  service  flags — many  of  them  sprinkled  with 
stars  of  gold — which  proudly  float  from  practically 
every  trust  company  in  the  land  bear  ample  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  not  only  the  dollars  but  also  thou- 
sands of  the  men  and  women  of  these  companies  are 
enlisted  under  their  country’s  flag.  The  spirit  which 
has  actuated  the  officers  and  employes  in  the  govern- 
ment’s service  was  manifested  by  their  eagerness  to 
volunteer,  by  the  large  number  of  enrollments  in 
officers’  training  camps  and  by  their  desire  to  be 


among  the  first  to  fight.  One  trust  company  alone 
has  given  450,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  its  employes,  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
country’s  service.  Scores  of  other  trust  companies 
have  done  equally  as  well,  and  many  more  will  do  so. 

It  is  also  a source  of  pride  to  trust  companies  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  availing  itself  so  exten- 
sively of  the  personal  services  of  their  officers  and 
employes  in  the  essential  tasks  of  war  finance,  in 
large  administrative  capacities,  in  the  solution  of 
taxation  problems,  in  the  conservation  of  credits, 
in  the  control  of  foreign  exchange,  in  the  custody  of 
alien  enemy  property,  in  investigations,  and  in  many 
other  fields  equally  important. 

There  is  time  to  mention  only  a few  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  names  which  are  inscribed  upon  this  honor 
roll,  but  they  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  scope  and 
value  of  such  services. 

Ralph  Stone,  President  of  the  Detroit  Trust  Com- 
pany, was  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Trusts  of  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian’s  Office;  Frederick  J. 
Home,  Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Trust  Com- 
pany, succeeded  Mr.  Stone  when  the  latter  resigned 
the  directorship;  J.  Lionberger  Davis,  Vice-President 
of  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Company,  also  is  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  Alien  Property  Custo- 
dian’s office;  John  S.  Drum,  President  of  the  Savings 
Union  Bank  & Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco,  is 
a member  of  the  Capital  Issues  Committee;  Lewis  B. 
Franklin,  who  resigned  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Guaranty  Tmst  Company  of  New  York,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  very  important  War  Loan  Division  of 
the  Treasury  Department;  Frederick  I.  Kent,  who 
was  a Vice-President  of  the  Bankers’  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  is  head  of  the  Division  of  Foreign 
Exchange  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  super- 
vises foreign  exchange  activities  and  regulates  gold 
exports;  Bethune  W.  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Bankers’ 
Trust  Company,  is  Executive  Secretary  of  the  War 
Credits  Board;  Festus  J.  Wade,  President  of  the 


Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  St.  Louis,  is  assisting 
Director  General  McAdoo  in  connection  with  the 
financing  and  purchasing  division  of  the  Railroad 
Administration;  F.  H.  Goff,  President  of  the  Cleve- 
land Trust  Company,  and  Henry  C.  Flower,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  of  Kansas  City, 
are  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Capital 
Issues  Committee,  and  II.  J.  Cook,  Treasurer  of  the 
Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  assisted  in 
the  adjustment  and  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s huge  financial  affairs  in  London  and  Paris. 

Many  others  are  serving  as  State  directors  of  War 
Savings  campaigns,  as  members  of  Liberty  Loan 
committees  and  as  members  of  State  sub-committees 
appointed  by  the  Capital  Issues  Committee. 

The  Liberty  Loans 

We  are  about  to  engage  in  the  most  prodigious  finan- 
cial feat  in  the  history  of  the  world — the  raising 
of  $6,000,000,000  within  three  weeks  by  means  of  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell 
upon  the  titanic  nature  of  this  task,  nor  to  more 
than  recall  to  mind  the  three  previous  Loans.  The 
significance  of  these  historical  events  is  such  that 
only  posterity,  with  the  perspective  of  years,  may 
correctly  appraise.  But  by  the  immediate  mani- 
festation of  our  tremendous  strength  which  they 
provide,  almost  as  much  as  by  the  material  aid  they 
afford,  these  Loans  are  of  incalculable  value  to  world 
democracy. 

And  the  trust  companies  have  not  only  put  all 
their  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  in 
the  Liberty  Loan  drives,  but  have  also  done  their 
part  in  the  task  of  financing,  of  transferring  credits 
and  carrying  individual  as  well  as  corporate  loans  in 
connection  with  the  Liberty  Loan  payments.  This 
has  been  a truly  patriotic  and  democratic  service, 
offering  equal  opportunities  to  those  of  large  and 
small  means.  It  has  reached  from  coast  to  coast, 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  from  the  congested  dis- 
tricts of  the  great  cities  to  the  broad  expanses  of  the 
fields  and  plains. 

In  all  of  these  campaigns  practically  the  entire 
organizations  of  the  trust  companies  have  worked 
whole-heartedly  for  the  Loans’  success.  Their  offi- 
cers have  served  on  the  various  Liberty  Loan  com- 
mittees; as  many  members  of  their  staff  as  have  been 
needed  for  the  actual  selling  of  the  bonds  have  been 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  wherever 
and  whenever  they  could  be  of  the  most  use. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  a trust  company  led  the 
honor  roll  of  financial  institutions  throughout  the 
country  in  both  the  second  and  third  Loans;  that  its 
subscription  of  $111,000,000  to  the  second  Loan  was 


the  largest  entered  in  any  of  the  campaigns  to  date, 
and  that  for  the  third  Loan  it  obtained  the  largest 
number  of  individual  subscriptions — with  a total 
of  63,000.  But  it  is  of  far  greater  importance  and 
satisfaction  that  every  trust  company  has  responded 
to  the  full  measure  of  its  resources  and  power  in  all 
of  the  campaigns. 

One  trust  company  instructed  its  representatives 
in  fifteen  commercial  and  financial  centres  of  the 
United  States  to  offer  their  services  to  the  local 
Liberty  Loan  committees  in  each  of  these  cities,  for 
the  entire  campaigns.  They  were  told  to  consider 
themselves  as  members  of  such  committees,  working 
for  them  alone,  and  to  relinquish  all  duties  to  the 
trust  company  during  the  drives.  Other  trust  com- 
panies did  likewise,  and  the  value  of  such  service 
was  reflected  in  the  many  letters  of  commendation 
and  gratitude  from  the  chairmen  of  the  committees 
with  which  these  representatives  cooperated. 

A trust  company  devised  the  weekly  payment 
plan  to  accommodate  small  subscribers  who  were 
unable  to  take  bonds  on  the  Government’s  install- 
ment plan,  and  this  has  proved  a potent  factor  in 
distributing  the  Loans  so  widely  and  successfully. 
During  the  first  Loan  the  same  trust  company  con- 
ceived and  put  into  execution  the  partial  payment 
plan,  which  was  designed  to  aid  employers  to 
purchase  bonds  for  their  employes.  Letters  were 
sent  by  the  trust  company  to  31,000  banks,  describing 
the  plan  in  detail  and  offering  it  to  these  banks  for 
use  in  their  respective  localities.  This  method  of 
payment  was  widely  adopted. 

Hundreds  of  thousands — probably  millions — of 
Liberty  Loan  letters  have  been  sent  by  all  the  trust 
companies  to  their  clients.  And  the  companies  have 
supplemented  this  form  of  specific  appeal  with  a 
general  one  through  newspaper  advertising,  individ- 
ually and  in  conjunction  with  other  financial  in- 
stitutions. Thousands  of  booklets,  treating  of  finan- 
cial and  economic  subjects,  have  been  extensively 
distributed  in  connection  with  the  Loans  to  familiar- 
ize the  public  with  war  financing  and  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  country. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  features  of  the  great 
service  which  the  trust  companies  have  rendered  in 
the  Liberty  Loan  drives,  but  they  demonstrate  con- 
clusively that  the  trust  companies  have  performed 
a 100  per  cent.-plus  service  in  the  campaigns,  which 
have  been  almost  as  important  as  victories  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

War  Savings  Campaigns  and  the  Red  Cross 

A similar  spirit  of  cooperation  has  actuated  the 
trust  companies  in  the  War  Savings  Stamp  cam- 


paign.  Thousands  of  trust  company  officials  have 
accepted  appointments  as  agents,  have  been  named 
directors  of  their  respective  War  Savings  divisions, 
have  organized  War  Savings  clubs  and  have,  in 
brief,  promoted  the  sale  of  the  stamps  in  every 
conceivable  way. 

The  trust  companies,  as  such,  have  likewise  given 
generously  to  the  American  Red  Cross,  while  their 
officers  and  employes,  as  individuals,  have  devoted 
their  time  and  energy  and  money  to  that  wonderful 
organization  of  mercy.  We  may  well  feel  proud  of 
the  fact  that  a trust  company  man.  Major  Grayson 
M.-P.  Murphy,  senior  Vice-President  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company  of  New  York,  was  head  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  Europe  at  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  of  its  operation,  and  after  discharging 
his  great  responsibility  with  admirable  success,  re- 
signed to  enter  active  military  service  as  a member 
of  General  Pershing’s  staff  in  France. 

War-Time  Service  Abroad 

The  public  generally  does  not  realize,  perhaps,  that 
three  of  the  largest  trust  companies  in  this  country, 
the  Equitable,  the  Farmers’  Loan,  and  the  Guaranty, 
are  vitally  helping  the  Government  to  maintain  our 
Army  in  France,  and  that  through  their  branch 
offices  abroad  is  conducted  a large  part  of  the  credit 
exchange  and  banking  and  financial  operations 
essential  to  American  military  and  naval  activities 
in  Europe.  These  trust  companies  are  providing 
the  agencies  for  the  quick  transmission  and  con- 
version of  United  States  drafts  and  credits  into 
French  and  English  currencies.  The  Empire  Trust 
Company,  through  its  London  branch,  and  other 
trust  companies,  through  their  foreign  connections, 
also  are  rendering  good  service. 

Three  of  them  have  been  designated  United  States 
depositaries,  and  as  such  form  the  only  direct  con- 
nection in  supplying  the  banking  and  exchange 
facilities  needed  by  our  Government  “over  there.” 
The  London  and  Paris  branches  of  these  trust 
companies  serve  as  paying  and  receiving  agents  for 
United  States  paymasters  and  other  American  dis- 
bursing officers. 

In  addition  to  its  principal  branch  offices  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  the  Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany has  established  special  agencies  at  Bordeaux 
and  two  other  places  within  the  sectors  occupied  by 
American  troops.  The  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
opened  a new  office  at  Tours  this  month,  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  men  in  the  service.  And  in 
order  to  provide  additional  facilities  for  the  financing 
of  American  forces  abroad  and  to  offer  greater  con- 
venience to  the  men  in  all  branches  of  the  United 


States  Government’s  overseas  service,  the  Guaranty 
has  opened  another  office  in  London.  It  is  located 
near  the  American  Embassy  and  other  of  our  Gov- 
ernment’s offices  in  that  vicinity.  The  Paris  office 
of  the  Guaranty  takes  care  of  the  Army  quarter- 
master disbursements;  the  Equitable  Trust  Com- 
pany’s Paris  office  attends  to  the  disbursements  of 
the  aviation  and  ordnance  corps,  while  the  Farmers’ 
Loan  and  Trust  Company  looks  after  the  remainder 
of  such  transactions,  including  the  Navy. 

This  service  has  enabled  the  Government  and  our 
men  in  France  to  obtain  uniform  and  advantageous 
rates  of  exchange  by  virtue  of  an  arrangement  ef- 
fected by  the  trust  companies  with  the  Bank  of 
France. 

These  war-time  services  are  conducted  on  Amer- 
ican lines,  and  it  is  the  constant  endeavor  of  every 
member  of  the  trust  companies’  staffs  to  render 
direct  and  expeditious  service,  and  to  be  as  useful 
as  possible  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  civil  or  military  life  who  may  call  upon  them. 
These  services  include  the  collecting  and  transfer 
of  funds,  payments  against  letters  of  credit,  the 
acceptance  of  deposits  of  money,  the  custody  of 
securities,  and  all  kinds  of  foreign  banking  and  bond 
transactions. 

The  Revolving  Credit 

One  of  the  most  convenient  forms  of  service  offered 
by  one  of  the  large  trust  companies,  that  of  the  re- 
volving credit,  is  available  to  every  American  in 
France — soldier,  sailor  or  civilian — who  has  a check- 
ing account  with  a bank  in  the  United  States.  It 
enables  the  person  going  to  Europe  to  cash  personal 
checks  drawn  on  his  home  bank,  up  to  an  agreed 
limit,  at  the  Paris  office  of  the  trust  company,  and 
at  numerous  correspondent  offices  throughout  France. 
One  may  take  his  check  book  with  him  to  France 
and  conduct  his  financial  affairs  .“over  there”  on  a 
check  book  basis,  just  as  he  does  at  home.  He  may 
draw  a check  in  dollars  and  receive  the  equivalent  in 
francs,  at  the  most  favorable  current  rate  of  exchange. 

Under  this  arrangement,  if  a soldier  or  sailor  de- 
sires, he  can  allot  his  Government  pay  or  other  in- 
come to  his  home  bank  or  trust  company  and  draw 
against  it  by  check.  This  eliminates  possible  risk  of 
loss  incident  to  carrying  sums  of  money  on  his  person. 

Service  Checks 

Another  invaluable  service  which  the  trust  com- 
panies have  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  men  who  have 
gone  abroad  in  answer  to  the  nation’s  summons  is 
that  of  the  “service  check,”  which  is  a new  kind  of 
travelers’  check  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use  of 
those  in  our  Army  in  France.  They  have  been 
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evolved  and  perfected  by  three  of  the  largest  trust 

companies  in  the  country. 

These  service  checks  are  sold  to  the  men  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  at  the  oflScial  rate 
of  exchange  agreed  upon  by  the  Governments  of 
France  and  the  United  States,  and  no  commission 
charge  is  made  by  the  issuing  banks.  The  checks 
come  in  denominations  of  50,  100,  and  200  francs. 
These  checks  can  be  punihased,  singly  or  in  books, 
at  any  of  the  concentration  camps,  where  the  three 
trust  companies  maintain  representatives,  who  are 
at  the  service  of  the  men  day  and  night,  and  may  be 
cashed  at  the  London  and  French  branches  of  the 
issuing  trust  companies,  at  the  London  oflBce  of  the 
International  Banking  Corporation,  and  at  the  offices 
of  the  Bank  of  France  and  other  financial  institutions 

in  England,  France  and  Italy. 

This  plan  has  many  advantages.  It  makes  large 
withdrawals  of  currency  from  the  United  States 
unnecessary,  and  it  protects  our  men  from  those 
who  might  charge  high  rates  of  exchange  in  convert- 
ing currency  or  cashing  checks  abroad.  The  stamp 
tax  imposed  by  France  is  paid  by  the  trust  com- 
panies, so  that  the  checks  may  be  cashed  at  their 

full  face  value. 

This  service  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
banks  and  trust  companies  throughout  the  country, 
whether  or  not  they  are  customers  of  the  three 
companies  which  devised  it.  Letters  have  been  sent 
to  thousands  of  financial  institutions  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  describing  this  new  service.  Each  letter 
pointed  out  a definite  way  in  which  the  banker  re- 
ceiving the  communication  could  promote  the  service 
in  his  section.  Booklets,  explaining  the  service, 
also  have  been  widely  distributed  to  the  banks. 
The  three  trust  companies  have  paid  all  expenses 
and  have  advertised  the  service  extensively  through- 
out the  country.  The  response  has  been  exceed- 
ingly gratifying,  and  .many  financial  institutions 
have  sent  in  orders  for  the  booklets,  ranging  in 
quantities  from  50  to  3,000.  Thus,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  banking  services  has  been  quickly  and 
effectively  tendered  by  the  trust  companies  to  every 
soldier  and  sailor  ordered  to  France. 

Trust  Facilities  Freely  Given 

To  those  actively  engaged  in  the  war  service  of 
the  country,  and  who  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  give 
up  direct  supervision  of  their  personal  business  in- 
terests, some  of  the  trust  companies  are  extending 
the  use  of  their  trust  facilities  without  charge  for 

the  period  of  the  war. 

These  services  consist  of  safe-keeping  accounts 
and  voluntary  trusts.  Under  the  first,  the  trust 


companies  assume  responsibility  for  the  physical 
safety  and  the  routine  care  of  securities,  although  the 
securities  remain  at  all  times  under  the  owners 
direct  control.  In  the  case  of  a voluntary  trust,  the 
owners  of  securities  give  the  trust  companies  dis- 
cretion in  the  management  of  those  securities.  The 
owners  may  reserve  the  right  to  resume  control  of 
their  affairs  at  such  times  as  they  may  be  able  again 
to  give  them  their  personal  attention.  Through  a 
voluntary  trust,  one  in  war  service  can  arrange  im- 
mediately for  the  support  and  protection  of  those 

dependent  upon  him. 

Custodians  of  Enemy  Property 

The  trust  companies  are  also  playing  an  important 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  duties  of  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian.  All  money  reported  as  belong- 
ing to  enemy  aliens  must  be  deposited  forthwith  in  the 
United  States  Treasury,  but  whenever  other  prop- 
erty is  held  by  responsible  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies it  is  the  policy  of  the  Custodian  to  leave  the 
custody  thereof  with  such  institutions. 

The  value  of  this  service  has  been  expressed  by 
Mr.  Davis,  Managing  Director  of  Alien  Property, 
in  the  following  words : 

“If  it  were  not  for  such  cooperation  the  office  of 
the  Custodian  would  have  to  maintain  an  enormous 
organization  of  accountants  and  a storage  space  of 
great  area.  The  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
service  shown  by  the  banks  and  trust  companies 
have  been  a great  assistance  and  encouragement  to 
the  men  who  are  in  the  Custodian  s office.  These 
are  times  when  the  nation  calls  for  sacrifice  and  the 
response  has  been  splendid  from  every  source,  both 

corporate  and  individual.” 

Conserving  the  Country’s  Credit 

It  is  highly  significant  that  on  April  10,  1917, 
four  days  after  the  United  States  declared  war  on 
Germany,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trust 
Company  Section  of  the  American  Bankers’  Associa- 
tion, representing  trust  companies  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  assembled  in  special  session  to  consider 
the  general  conditions  facing  the  country  at  that 
time,  and  with  full  recognition  of  its  patriotic  duty 
and  privilege,  unanimously  adopted  a resolution  urg- 
ing all  trust  companies  to  serve  the  country  in  every 
way  in  their  power— especially  in  helping  to  mobilize 
the  financial  resources  of  the  United  States.  The 
resolution  set  forth  the  committee’s  urgent  recom- 
mendation that  the  trust  companies  immediately 
take  steps  to  secure  amendments,  where  necessary, 
to  the  State  laws  in  order  to  permit  the  trust  com- 
panies to  carry  their  gold  reserves  on  deposit  wilh 
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the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  in  their  several  districts, 
and  that  as  soon  as  such  action  could  legally  be  taken 
for  the  trust  companies  to  offer  to  deposit  these 
reserves  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

Prompt  action  followed  speedily  upon  the  circula- 
tion of  that  resolution  among  all  trust  companies. 
Laws  were  amended  in  some  States,  and  millions  of 
dollars  of  gold  poured  into  the  Federal  Reserve 
coffers  to  strengthen  the  financial  and  credit  struc- 
ture of  the  country  in  its  hour  of  greatest  need. 

And  then,  when  the  barriers  which  had  previously 
been  considered  insurmountable  were  swept  aside 
by  the  amendments  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
adopted  on  June  21,  1917,  the  trust  companies 
quickly  began  to  add  their  vast  power  and  resources 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

By  July  1,  1918,  there  were  216  trust  companies 
members  of  the  System,  representing  more  than  40 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  State  institutions 
which  were  members  on  that  date,  and  with  com- 
bined resources  in  excess  of  $4,760,000,000,  or  more 
than  78  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  resources  of  all 
State  institutions  in  the  System.  By  August  1 of 
this  year,  there  were  232  trust  company  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  with  more  than  $4,814,- 
000,000  resources. 

It  has  been  aptly  stated  that  the  importance  and 
bearing  of  the  relationship  between  trust  companies 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  upon  the  future  of 
American  finance  will  be  vital  and  far-reaching. 

Pre-War  Service 

I regret  that  there  is  not  time  enough  to  review 
the  important  activities  of  the  trust  companies  as 
financing  agents  for  the  Allied  Governments  previous 
to  our  entrance  into  the  war,  but  which  was  in  many 
respects  a vital  war  service.  I deem  it  fitting,  how- 
ever, to  mention  a few  of  these  activities,  such,  for 
instance,  as  assisting  very  materially  in  the  fioating 
of  large  international  loans,  including  the  Anglo- 
French;  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  French  Industrial  Credit;  British  Treasury 
90-day  Bills;  Dominion  of  Canada  5’s;  Italian  Gov- 
ernment 6’s;  Russian  External  Dollar  Bonds;  Metro- 
politan Water  Board  Bills  of  London;  City  of  Paris, 
and  other  French  Municipals,  and  American  Foreign 
Securities  Company  notes  by  which  it  was  arranged 
to  lend  $100,000,000  to  the  French  Republic. 

One  trust  company  participated  in  all  these 
loans  and  in  the  financing  of  approximately  one 
hundred  French  industrial  credits,  which  were  among 
the  earliest  credits  of  a foreign  government  arranged 
for  in  the  United  States. 

The  trust  companies  also  carried  large  credit  de- 


posits for  industrial  concerns  trading  with  the  Allies, 
and  financed  the  moving  of  vast  quantities  of  grain 
and  cotton  for  export  to  Allied  Governments  and 
firms.  The  trust  companies  likewise  assisted  several 
large  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  arms 
and  munitions  for  our  own  Government  and  the 
Allies,  in  connection  with  the  necessary  issuance  of 
the  securities  of  these  corporations. 

The  Greatest  of  All  Service 

But  the  trust  companies  have  done  infinitely 
more  for  the  country  than  that  represented  by 
any  or  all  the  services  which  I have  cursorily  re- 
viewed here.  They  have  generated  an  unseen  but 
powerfully  effective  and  extremely  vital  force  for 
the  achieving  of  victory  by  the  United  States  and 
its  Allies  in  this  war.  And  that  force  is  exerting 
itself  on  the  firing  line  wherever  American  troops 
are  going  into  action.  It  is  a psychological  and 
moral  force  of  incalculable  value;  for  it  is  relieving 
countless  thousands  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
anxiety  regarding  the  welfare  of  their  dependents, 
as  well  as  of  concern  about  the  proper  care  of  business 
resources  suddenly  left  behind  at  the  imperative  call 
of  duty.  This  is  the  highest  possible  kind  of  trust 
service. 

And,  through  easing  the  mind  of  those  dependent 
on  our  soldiers,  this  service  is  being  reflected  in  the 
tone  of  the  letters  which  go  over  the  sea  to  cheer 
our  men  in  the  trenches.  Just  how  important  this 
factor  is  from  a military  point  of  view  was  recently 
emphasized  by  General  Pershing  in  a special  message 
to  the  American  people,  urging  them  to  write 
encouraging  letters  to  their  boys  in  France. 

A soldier’s  fighting  eflBciency  necessarily  is  de- 
pendent on  his  mental  state,  quite  as  much  as  on 
his  physical  condition.  He  is  a far  better  soldier 
when  he  feels  assured  that  the  home  fires  are  going 
to  keep  on  burning  whether  or  not  God  decrees  that 
he  shall  return  from  the  great  adventure.  And  his 
morale  is  subtly  transmitted  to  those  about  him, 
and  thus  to  the  whole  army. 

Through  the  exercise  of  their  trust  functions,  the 
trust  companies  are  affording  that  comfortable  as- 
surance to  thousands  of  our  men  on  the  far-flung 
battle-line  of  freedom.  Many  trust  companies 
have  accepted  a large  number  of  trusts  gratuitously, 
waiving  all  fees.  In  other  cases,  where  the  trusts 
warranted,  the  companies  have  accepted  them  at 
reduced  fees.  And  every  dollar  of  return  which  is 
possible  from  the  investments  and  property  of  these 
trusts  will  be  forthcoming  for  the  beneficiaries. 

The  economic  phase  of  this  service,  as  regards  the 
conservation  of  personal  and  real  property,  which 
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might  otherwise  be  dissipated  through  mismanage- 
ment by  relatives  or  other  designated  persons,  is 
beyond  calculation,  both  for  the  individuals  directly 
concerned  and  for  the  country  as  a whole. 

If,  as  has  been  declared,  morale  is  winmng  the 
war,  then  the  trust  companies  of  the  United  States 
have  just  reason  to  feel  that  they  are  contributing 
directly  and  potently  to  the  great  cause.  They  may 
rightly  feel,  also,  that  they  have  fully  appreciated 
their  responsibilities,  and  that  they  are  whole- 
heartedly performing  their  patriotic  duty  to  the  fuU 


extent  of  their  opportunities,  ability  and  resources. 
They  may  well  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
come  to  be  known  not  only  as  trust  companies  but 
also  as  trusted  companies.  And  they  may  look 
forward  to  the  future— whatever  that  future  may 
bring  forth— confident  that  they  will  be  able  to 
render  still  greater  service  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States;  confident,  too, 
that  they  will  demonstrate  that  the  trust  which  has 
been  reposed  in  them  will  be  merited  and  that, 
true  to  their  ideals,  they  wifi  help  speed  the  dawn 

of  a brighter  day . 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 

Banking  Evolution 

AN  ADDRESS 

delivered  by  Charles  H.  Sabin,  President  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  before  the 
State  Bank  Section  of  the  American  Bankers’  Association  in  convention  at  Chicago,  IlL,  Sept.  25, 1918. 


New  conditions  require  new  systems.  Change 
is  the  mark  of  progress.  Our  financial  system, 
like  any  living  organism,  fulfills  its  function  through 
growth.  So,  to-day,  as  bankers  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility in  the  furtherance  and  guidance  of  that 
growth,  we  should  properly  give  consideration  to  the 
problems  and  opportunities  it  presents.  From  every 
angle  this  growTh  should  be  studied,  and  its  possi- 
bilities for  good  and  evil  measured. 

From  the  view  point  of  state  banking,  national 
banking,  and  international  banking,  there  are  pros- 
pects and  tendencies  which  demand  analysis  and 
understanding.  My  thought  in  discussing  the  sub- 
ject to  which  I have  been  invited  to  respond,  is  not 
so  much  to  present  conclusions,  as,  if  possible,  to 
stimulate  thought  and  imagination.  I assume  that 
if  these  qualities  are  aroused  in  all  of  us,  and  our 
minds  are  alert  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  decision  and 
action  w ill  follow  in  due  course. 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  United  States  entered 
the  world  war.  Unprepared  as  we  were  for  war,  it 
has  been  a stupendous  task  to  adjust  our  industries 
to  a war  basis,  but  now,  as  always  in  our  history 
when  we  have  been  confronted  wdth  a great  crisis, 
we  have  risen  to  the  occasion,  with  the  result  that 
today  there  is  a fully-equipped  army  of  more  than 
2,000,000  Americans  in  the  field  rendering  effective 
service. 

To  accomplish  such  a result  it  has  been  necessary 
to  conserve  and  coordinate  our  economic  resources; 
to  speed  up  production  to  a point  that  formerly 
seemed  impossible;  to  solve  transportation  problems, 
and  to  engage  in  financial  operations  of  greater 
magnitude  than  the  world  had  ever  known  before. 

The  Lessons  of  War 

War  has  taught  us  many  lessons,  but  probably 
the  most  beneficial  is  the  knowledge  it  has  given  us 
of  the  value  of  cooperation.  Personal  interests  have 
been  subserved  to  the  one  great  purpose  of  winning 
the  war,  and  this  has  been  true  particularly  in  the 
field  of  finance.  Bankers  have  cooperated  among 
themselves,  wdth  the  Government,  and  with  the 


public,  with  the  result  that  the  Government  has  been 
enabled  to  raise  approximately  $14,000,000,000  from 
taxation  and  the  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds,  without 
serious  disturbance  of  the  money  market. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  war  and  the  demands  of 
peace  every  possible  step  toward  strengthening  our 
financial  system  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  its 
operation  should  be  taken.  In  considering  any 
changes  due  care  must  be  taken  to  assure  ourselves 
that  some  loss  may  not  offset  the  proposed  gain. 
For  instance,  in  the  logical  expansion  of  national 
banking,  it  is  most  essential  that  the  rights  and 
functions  of  State  institutions  be  not  harmfully 
disturbed.  At  least  until  that  time  in  our  financial 
progress  has  been  reached  when  a thoroughly  com- 
prehensive and  centralized  banking  system  has  been 
thought  out  and  worked  out,  the  rights  of  all 
classes  of  banks  must  be  zealously  guarded  and 
no  encroachments  on  those  rights  in  behalf  of  any 
special  interest  permitted. 

Mindful  of  this  necessity  an  important  conference 
* of  representatives  of  State  banks  was  held  at  St. 
Louis  on  July  15th  last.  Out  of  this  gathering  an 
organization  was  effected  representing  at  the  start 
thirty  States,  with  cooperation  as  its  keynote,  for 
the  purpose  of  conserving  and  protecting  those  local 
privileges  and  interests  which  have  been  developed 
and  become  inherent  in  State  financial  institutions. 
It  was  the  outcome  of  a realization  of  the  necessity 
for  the  fullest  extension  of  the  service  of  both  the 
National  and  State  Bank  Systems,  and  its  intention 
is  to  cooperate  with  National  banks  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  promote  safe  and  sound  banking, 
to  assist  in  financing  the  war,  in  developing  our 
natural  resources,  and  in  extending  our  commerce. 

State  Banking  History 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  history  as  a nation. 
State  banking  has  been  an  important  element  in 
our  financial  system,  and  on  many  occasions  it  was  the 
only  banking  system.  It  has  had  many  vicissitudes, 
but  it  has  weathered  all  storms  and  is  today  stronger 
than  ever  before.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  result 


of  the  special  services  that  have  been  rendered  by 
State  banks,  because  of  their  adaptability  to  local 
needs.  In  some  localities  they  have  performed  the 
functions  of  savings  banks;  in  others  they  have 
catered  to  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  community; 
trust  companies  have  acted  in  a fiduciary  capacity 
and  in  financial  centres  have  exercised  the  functions 
of  investment  banks.  Su(3h  services  could  not  have 
been  rendered  by  National  banks  on  account  of  legal 
restrictions,  and  even  with  enlarged  powers  under 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  they  are  unable  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  many  communities. 

In  1860,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Bank  Act,  there  were  1,562  State  and  private  banks 
in  the  United  States.  In  those  days  one  of  the 
principal  functions  of  State  banks  was,  of  course, 
the  issuance  of  currency,  but  under  the  National 
Bank  Act  a 10  per  cent,  tax  was  imposed  on  State 
banks  with  the  result  that  many  of  them  took  out 
National  charters,  and  in  1868  there  were  only  247 
banks  outside  the  National  System.  About  1870, 
however.  State  and  private  banks  commenced  to  in- 
crease in  number,  and  in  1877  there  were  3,270, 
which  further  increased  to  10,184  in  1900. 

State  Banks  Have  Increased  Rapidly 

In  1914,  before  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  went 
into  operation,  there  were  19,240  State  banks,  trust 
companies,  savings  banks,  and  private  banks,  with 
total  resources  of  about  $15,500,000,000;  and  7,538 
National  banks  with  total  resources  of  about  $11,- 
500,000,000.  Latest  statistics  show  that  there  are 
now  20,423  banking  institutions  under  State  control 
with  total  resources  of  over  $22,000,000,000  and 
7,688  National  banks  with  total  resources  of  over 
$18,000,000,000.  Since  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
was  passed  the  total  resources  of  National  banks 
show  a larger  percentage  of  increase  than  that  of 
State  institutions,  but  in  number  the  latter  have 
increased  more  rapidly. 

Since  the  days  when  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the 
Federalist  so  ably  presented  his  propaganda  for  cen- 
tralized banking  and  Federal  power  down  through 
the  reaction  against  the  Central  Bank  led  by  Andrew 
Jackson,  we  have  witnessed  the  conflict  of  these  two 
ideas,  and  to-day  we  face  a dual  system  of  banking 
which  carries  with  it  elements  of  weakness  as  well 
as  of  strength.  To  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  these 
weaknesses  and  increase  the  strength  and  real  capa- 

for  service  of  our  financial  institutions  is  our 

problem. 

Increase  of  banking  power  during  the  war  is  un- 
doubtedly an  important  part  of  the  mobilization  of 


our  economic  resources,  and  in  a recent  message  to 
the  banks  of  the  country  pointing  out  the  imperative 
necessity  for  such  action.  President  Wilson  said : 

“The  banking  problem  involved  is  one  that  con- 
cerns all  banks  alike.  Its  solution  does  not  depend 
upon  the  National  banks  alone,  nor  upon  the  State 
banks.  The  burden  and  the  privilege  must  be  shared 
by  every  banking  institution  in  the  country.” 

State  bankers  realize  as  fully  as  others  the  neces- 
sity for  concerted  action,  and  are  serving  their 
country  by  assisting  business  in  their  communities, 
by  selling  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Savings  Stamps, 
and  by  subscribing  to  Government  Certificates  of 
Indebtedness. 

Concentration  of  Resources 
Concentration  of  our  banking  resources  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  been  invaluable  in 
enabling  us  to  undertake  the  financial  operations 
essential  to  the  war,  and  still  further  to  strengthen 
the  System,  a vigorous  campaign  has  been  conducted 
to  induce  State  banks  to  join.  In  this  connection, 
however,  public  statements  have  been  made  that 
seem  to  me  to  be  unfortunate  in  that  they  are  not 
only  misleading,  but  tend  rather  to  retard  than 
bring  about  the  concentration  that  is  desired.  For 
instance,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  recently 
issued  a statement  that  for  the  first  seven  months  in 
1918  there  was  not  a single  National  bank  failure  in 
the  United  States,  whereas  in  the  same  time  twenty- 
two  State  banks  and  trust  companies  in  fourteen 

different  States  have  failed. 

State  bankers  naturally  resent  an  incomplete  state- 
ment of  that  kind,  as  tending  to  discredit  State  in- 
stitutions, and  injure  their  standing.  No  accurate 
statistics  of  State  bank  failures  are  available,  but 
reference  to  the  files  of  the  American  Banker,  which 
gives  a weekly  list  of  closed  banks,  shows  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  fourteen  State  banks  and 
trust  companies,  with  total  resources  of  about 
$3,500,000,  and  five  State  banks  and  three  private 
banks,  whose  resources  are  not  given  in  the  Bankers 
Encyclopedia,  failed.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  total 
resources  of  all  defunct  State  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies amount  to  more  than  $5,000,000,  or  more 
than  .02  per  cent,  of  the  total  resources  of  State 
institutions.  In  forty-four  States  at  least  there 
have  been  no  State  bank  failures,  and  in  many  of 
these  States  the  strength  of  the  State  institutions 
is  quite  on  a par  with  that  of  the  National  banks. 
It  seems  quite  unfair  and  damaging  to  them  to 
have  such  general  reflections  cast  upon  them  by 
a Government  official.  The  service  which  State 
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banks  are  rendering  the  nation  seems  to  me  to 
warrant  greater  consideration.  Just  as  an  indication 
of  this  service,  I may  be  permitted  to  point  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  a State  chartered  institution 
has  led  the  country  in  subscriptions  to  the  last  two 
Liberty  Loans.  These  are  certainly  days  in  which 
it  is  fitting  to  encourage  harmonious  cooperation 
among  all  banks  to  meet  the  nation’s  needs. 

Although  we  have  evidence  daily  that  the  patriot- 
ism of  State  banks  is  just  as  ardent  as  that  of  Na- 
tional banks,  lack  of  patriotism  has  at  times  been 
imputed  to  State  banks  that  have  not  joined  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Some  recent  public  utter- 
ances urging  membership  in  the  System  have  implied 
that  there  are  about  20,000  State  banks  which, 
through  prejudice  or  selfishness,  refuse  to  ally  them- 
selves with  it.  As  membership  in  the  System  de- 
pends on  many  considerations,  it  is  obviously  unfair 
to  attribute  it  to  lack  of  patriotism,  without  a full 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  in  each  case. 

Out  of  the  20,423  State  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  only  about  8,000  are  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  System  according  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  so  we  have  over  12,000  banks  that  could 
not  join  even  if  they  would.  Some  of  these  banks 
have  indicated  that  they  would  join  if  it  could  be 
done  without  increasing  their  capital,  as  increased 
capital  would  be  a basis  only  for  increased  taxation, 
without  being  of  any  use  in  their  business ; but  under 
the  Act  there  can  be  no  departure  from  the  require- 
ment that  member  State  banks  must  have  the  same 
minimum  capital  as  National  banks,  in  the  same 
localities,  are  required  to  have. 

State  Banks  in  the  System 

All  National  banks  are,  of  course,  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  of  the  8,000  State  insti- 
tutions said  to  be  eligible,  752,  including  some  of  the 
largest  State  banks  and  trust  companies,  have  become 
members,  with  the  result  that  the  System  now  con- 
trols about  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  banking  resources 
of  the  country. 

Of  the  other  eligible  State  banks  many  cannot  join 
because  of  restrictions  in  State  laws,  and  in  other 
cases  membership  would  entail  changes  in  business 
that  would  be  impracticable.  A bank  may  have 
suflBcient  capital  to  make  it  eligible,  but  even  then 
membership  might  not  be  desirable  for  either  the 
bank  or  the  System.  This  is  emphasized  in  an 
article  contributed  to  the  June,  1918,  number  of 
“Trust  Companies”  by  H.  Parker  Willis,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  which  he 
says: 


“The  real  question  is  two-sided — whether  the 
State  banker  can  be  serviceable  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  whether  the  System  can  be  service- 
able to  him.  It  is  the  essence  of  a good  bargain  that 
both  parties  shall  be  pleased.  Unless  the  State 
institutions  find  that  there  is  real  benefit  in  member- 
ship, they  will  not  continue  very  long  as  members; 
and  unless  the  Federal  Reserve  System  finds  that 
they  are  a genuine  source  of  strength  to-day,  rather 
than  a source  of  weakness,  they  will  not  be  very 
welcome  members.  How  can  these  two  require- 
ments be  fulfilled?  The  answer  to  this  question 
affords  the  solution  of  the  problem  involved  in  the 
future  relations  between  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  the  State  institutions.” 

After  pointing  out  that  only  banks  doing  a com- 
mercial business  can  benefit  either  the  Svstem  or 
themselves, he  adds:  “All  this  means  that  it  is  more 

important  that  State  institutions  should  become 
active,  participating  members  in  the  System  than 
it  is  that  they  should  merely  join  it  in  a technical 
and  proforma  way.” 

Why  State  Banks  Enter  the  System 

State  institutions  that  can  enter  the  System  to 
their  mutual  advantage  are  becoming  members. 
As  was  announced  at  the  time  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  became  a member,  we  were  impelled  not 
only  by  patriotic  motives,  but  by  the  fact  that 
practically  every  serious  objection  on  our  part  to 
membership  had  been  removed  by  the  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  June  20,  1917.  The 
reasons  that  actuated  us  are  not,  however,  neces- 
sarily applicable  to  all  State  institutions.  Many  of 
them  enjoy  privileges  under  State  laws  and  perform 
necessary  functions  that  have  no  relation  to  com- 
mercial banking,  and  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem is  essentially  a commercial  system,  there  is  not, 
and  cannot  be  a place  in  it  for  them.  Their  rights 
and  privileges,  however,  should  be  respected. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  last  word  in  banking  legislation,  and  the  final 
solution  of  all  our  financial  ills.  Even  an  authority 
like  Sir  Edward  H.  Holden  of  the  London  City  and 
Midland  Bank  of  London,  England,  said:  “The 
United  States  has  built  up  a banking  system  which 
surpasses  in  strength  and  excellence  any  other  bank- 
ing system  in  the  w'orld.” 

It  has  undoubtedly  functioned,  and  is  functioning, 
well  in  these  abnormal  times,  and  since  its  operations 
were  commenced  in  1914  bankers  have  enjoyed 
many  privileges  that  were  formerly  denied  to 
them;  but  there  is  still  room  for  development,  and 
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policy,  there  is  apparently  no  good  reason  for  re- 
stricting the  financial  operations  of  our  banks. 

That  tendency  was  evident  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  but  the  widening  of  National  bank  powers  was 
not  so  much  a matter  of  policy  as  it  was  the  result  of 
exp>ediency  and  compromise. 


I believe  that  our  Federal  Reserve  System  is  but  the 
beginning  of  an  evolution  n banking  that  will 
eventually  give  us  a single,  uniform  and  unified 
banking  system.  That  may  be  a far  distant  ideal, 
but  I believe  it  is  worth  cherishing. 

Functions  of  Banking 

The  functions  of  banking  are  to  act  as  an  inter- 
mediary in  bringing  together  capital,  and  employing 
it  where  it  can  be  most  useful  in  industrial  develop- 
ment; and  also  to  facilitate  the  current  exchange  of 
commodities.  The  latter  function  is  exercised  by 
commercial  banks,  but  to  give  effect  to  the  former, 
there  is  in  existence  a great  variety  of  financial 
institutions. 

If  all  the  banks  in  the  country  were  to  organize 
under  the  National  Bank  Act,  we  would  be  faced 
with  immediate  financial  chaos,  for  a great  deal  of 
business  that  is  offered  to  National  banks  must  be 
refused  on  account  of  the  legal  restrictions  on  their 
operations.  National  banks  have  wider  powers 
under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  than  before,  but  they 
cannot  exercise  the  functions  of  investment  banks 
such  as  dealing  in  stocks  and  bonds,  or  the  functions 
of  mortgage  banks  in  the  same  manner  as  trust  com- 
panies, savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. 

Such  powers  were  denied  to  National  banks  be- 
cause it  was  considered  unsafe  to  combine  com- 
mercial banking  with  any  other  type,  but  the  opera- 
tions that  are  being  performed  by  our  large  trust 
companies  prove  that  a combination  of  commercial, 
investment,  and  mortgage  banking  is  not  necessarily 
dangerous.  Under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
National  banks  have  been  authorized  to  exercise 
trust  powers,  and  to  act  as  insurance  agents,  neither 
of  which  are  even  incidental  to  banking,  but  they 
are  prohibited  from  dealing  in  stocks  and  bonds, — 
financial  operations  of  the  first  magnitude  on  which 
our  whole  industrial  structure  is  based.  Until  we 
have  a broad  Federal  Bank  Act,  authorizing  banks 
under  proper  restrictions  to  engage  in  all  kinds  of 
financial  operations,  we  cannot  have  complete  con- 
centration and  mobilization  of  our  banking  resources. 

In  England,  banks  are  organized  under  the  (General 
Companies  Act,  and  the  principal  restriction  on  what 
a banker  can  do  is  his  own  good  judgment  as  a banker. 
The  restrictions  imposed  by  our  State  and  National 
banking  laws  have  resulted  in  benefits  to  bankers 
and  depositors  alike,  but  restrictions  should  be  on 
the  manner  of  exercising  banking  functions,  and  not 
on  the  functions  themselves.  If  we  make  that  our 


The  Phelan  Bill 

Under  Section  11-K  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  power  to  “grant  by 
special  permit  to  national  banks  applying  therefor, 
when  not  in  contravention  of  state  or  local  laws,  the 
right  to  act  as  trustee,  executor  or  administrator,  or 
registrar  of  stocks  and  bonds.” 

As  the  Act  now  stands,  limitations  and  restrictions 
upon  the  exercise  of  trust  powers  are  prescribed  by 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  In  the 
so-called  Phelan  Bill  now  before  Congress  certain 
restrictions  and  regulations  are  written  into  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  which  are  intended,  in  general, 
to  place  upon  National  banks  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  State  institutions  exercising  fiduciary 
powers.  In  this  respect  the  Phelan  Bill  is  a distinct 
improvement  over  the  present  provisions  of  this 
section.  The  bill,  however,  contains  the  further 
provisions  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  may 
confer  upon  National  banks  the  right  to  exercise 
fiduciary  powers  in  States  where  trust  companies 
are  permitted  to  engage  in  commercial  banking,  even 
though  the  conferring  of  such  powers  be  in  contra- 
vention of  State  law.  The  argument  is  made  in 
favor  of  this  amendment  that,  since  trust  companies 
doing  a commercial  banking  business  are  directly 
competing  with  National  banks.  National  banks 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  same 
advantages  in  the  exercise  of  fiduciary  powers  that 
are  enjoyed  by  their  competitors.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conferring  of  such  fiduciary  powers  has 
always  been  a function  of  the  State.  Where  a State 
expressly  consents  to  or  does  not  prohibit  the  con- 
ferring of  such  powers  upon  a National  bank,  it  can- 
not seriously  complain  that  its  jurisdiction  has  been 
infringed;  but  it  has  been  felt  by  many  State  insti- 
tutions and  State  banking  officials,  that,  although 
it  was  proper  that  such  powers  be  conferred  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  with  the  consent  of  the  State, 
it  was  a serious  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  provide  that  such  powers  might  be  con- 
ferred even  though  in  contravention  of  the  State  law. 
The  time  does  not  appear  to  have  been  reached  when 
State  autonomy  in  such  matters  can  be  sacrified 
without  loss. 
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The  Federal  Government  has  supervision  of  all 
international  and  interstate  commerce,  and  it  should 
also  have  control  of  national  and  international 
banking,  but  there  would  be  no  advantage  under  our 
present  system  to  anyone  in  having  purely  local 
organizations  like  many  of  our  State  institutions 
organized  under  National  laws.  Their  functions 
are  exercised  in  a restricted  territory,  and  they  can 
be  better  and  more  easily  supervised  by  the  State 
authorities.  Under  Federal  laws  all  our  banks 
would  have  the  same  privileges  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions,  and  by  this  means  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  our  banking  laws  would  be  eliminated. 
To  a certain  extent  this  might  seem  like  a usurpation 
of  State  rights  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  it 
would  only  be  an  extension  of  the  powers  already 
possessed  through  the  National  Bank  Act  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act;  and  the  increased  strength  of 
our  banking  system  that  would  result  would  be 
ample  justification  for  it. 

The  Treasury  System 

In  a system  such  as  I have  outlined,  there  would 
be  no  place  for  the  Independent  Treasury  System, 
which,  it  is  generally  conceded,  has  outgrown  its 
usefulness.  The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  would  be 
the  fiscal  agents  of  the  Government,  and  we  would 
not  again  be  subject  to  the  money  market  disturb- 
ances that  were  caused  by  the  deposit  and  with- 
drawal of  enormous  sums  without  regard  to  the 
demands  of  trade.  Of  course,  in  recent  years  the 
bulk  of  Government  funds  has  been  kept  on  deposit 
in  the  banks,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  still 
has  the  power  of  influencing  the  money  market  by 
depositing  or  withdrawing  public  funds  at  his  dis- 
cretion. This  power  which  is  equivalent  to  regula- 
ting rates  for  money  should  not  be  vested  in  a Gov- 
ernment official,  but  should,  in  my  judgment,  belong 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

This  is,  or  course,  not  the  time  for  drastic  changes 
in  our  banking  system,  for  until  the  war  is  won,  all 
our  efforts  must  be  devoted  to  that  end.  Bankers 
who  can  strengthen  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
during  the  war  will  unhesitatingly  do  so,  and  those 
whose  place  is  outside  the  System  will  not  be  lacking 
in  devotion  to  the  cause.  When  peace,  such  as  we 
are  contending  for,  is  obtained,  changes  will  be 
inevitable,  for  there  will  then  be  greater  need  than 
ever  for  cooperation  among  bankers,  and  complete 
mobilization  of  our  banking  resources,  to  enable  us 
to  retain  the  financial  and  commercial  supremacy 
that  we  have  now  achieved. 


Concentrating  Credit 

The  meet  the  new  conditions  presented  in  world 
trade,  the  desirability  of  concentrating  banking 
credit  has  appealed  to  the  bankers  of  other  countries, 
and  offers  its  possible  suggestion  to  us.  For  instance, 
in  England,  as  a result  of  such  amalgamations,  the 
leading  banks  now  show  these  huge  deposits: 


London  City  and  Midland $1,570,000,000 

Lloyds 1,500,000,000 

London  County,  Westminster  & 

Parr’s 1,250,000,000 

Barclay’s 1,100,000,000 

Union  of  England’s  and  Smith’s  900,000,000 


English  bankers  and  business  men  believe  that, 
in  order  for  them  to  compete  effectively  for  the 
world’s  trade  with  other  countries,  this  concentra- 
tion of  credit  and  the  extension  of  branch-banking 
are  necessary  steps.  Without  banking  leadership 
foreign  trade  cannot  be  commanded.  The  effective 
use  if  such  powers  by  Germany  has  taught  this 
lesson.  The  German  banks  trading  abroad  not  only 
were  useful  financial  institutions,  but  acted  as  in- 
formation bureaus  for  their  countries,  and  their  work 
in  this  field  was  largely  responsible  for  the  remark- 
able development  of  German  overseas’  trade.  Ger- 
man banks  not  only  established  subsidiary  banks,  but 
in  many  instances  obtained  controlling  interests  in 
native  institutions,  giving  them  a large  measure  of 
command  of  foreign  banking  transactions. 

No  matter  what  we  may  think  of  the  Germans, 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  their  preparations  for 
the  commercial  conquest  of  the  world  were  quite 
complete,  and  not  the  least  important  of  these  prepa- 
rations was  the  concentration  of  their  banking  and 
credit  powers  into  a few  large  institutions.  The  two 
largest  of  these  show  deposits,  according  to  the  last 
available  figures,  approximately  as  follows: 

Deutsche  Bank $2,250,000,000 

Disconto  Gesellschaft 1,100,000,000 

Germany’s  evident  mistake  was  in  trying  to  hasten 
its  conquest  by  force  of  arms  which  it  was  gradually 
achieving  by  the  weapons  of  peace. 

The  question  also  of  the  desirability  of  extending 
our  financial  spheres  of  influence  at  home  may  well 
be  raised  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  necessity  for 
financing  large  undertakings  to  an  extent  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  resources  of  smaller  institutions, 
and  consequently  unsafe  for  them.  Such  service 
would  be  possible  through  the  “big”  bank  with 
affiliated  interests  or  branches,  which  might  not 
otherwise  be  rendered. 
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For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a factor 
in  international  trade  and  finance.  Our  weaknesses 
are  many.  A banking  system  concentrated  under 
one  head,  properly  organized  to  meet  the  demands 
of  different  localities  with  larger  institutions  ready 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  large  concentration  of 
credit  in  Europe  and  Germany  may  prove  necessary. 

One  of  the  English  writers  in  discussing  this  situa- 
tion says : 

“The  money-lenders  in  the  Temple,  the  Venetian 
and  Genoese  banks,  the  Lombards,  the  Goldsmiths, 
and  the  ‘Jingling  Geordies’  each  fulfilled  the  needs 
of  their  periods,  but  they  would  all  be  anachronisms 
at  the  present  time.  For  the  same  reason  the  private 
banker — adequate  as  he  was  to  his  generation 
could  not  possibly  finance  the  trade  of  this  country 
under  present  conditions.  Indeed,  even  in  his  hey- 
day his  lack  of  strength  brought  ruin  and  misery  to 
many  homes.  He  was  inadequate,  and  because  of 
this,  and  this  alone,  he  was  superseded.  Size  is, 
after  all,  only  a relative  matter,  and  each  succeeding 
generation  is  staggered  by  comparing  things  as  they 
are  with  things  as  they  were.  At  the  moment  the 
banking  system  is  in  the  midst  of  a period  of  transi- 
tion. For  centuries  it  has  evolved  and  adjusted  it- 
self to  meet  the  needs  of  passing  periods,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  engaged  in  making  such  adjust- 
ments as  are  necessary  to  provide  our  traders  with 
identical  or  better  facilities  than  those  supplied  to 
their  competitors  by  the  mammoth  institutions 
existing  abroad. 

“Rome  was  not  built  in  a day,  and  the  perfected 
banking  machinery  necessary  to  the  great  ‘ af ter-the- 
war’  trade  effort  cannot  be  created  at  a few  hours’ 
notice.  Imperfections  will  no  doubt  be  discovered, 
but  that  they  will  be  remedied  is  guaranteed  by  the 
fact  that  the  large  majority  of  distinguished  bankers 
— whether  general  managers  or  directors — have  iden- 
tified themselves  with  the  policy  now  being  pur- 
sued.” 

Expanding  Our  Vision 

In  the  natural  evolution  of  banking  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  quite  certain  that  our  vision  must  extend 
beyond  the  State, — beyond  the  nation, — out  into  the 
world  at  large.  Branches  of  American  banks  are 
being  opened  in  foreign  countries  from  time  to  time; 
and  not  only  American  finance,  but  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  commerce,  will  be  greatly  pro- 
moted thereby — and,  with  the  cooperation  of  our 
authorities  in  Washington,  the  development  of  our 


interest  in  foreign  trade  and  industry  may  at  this 
psychological  moment  be  most  rapid. 

We  must  adjust  our  minds  not  only  to  the  expan- 
sion of  our  own  banking  interests  abroad,  but  per- 
haps even  to  cooperation  with  foreign  banks  in  some 
international  banking  plan  which  will  meet  the  exi- 
gencies forced  upon  us  by  the  war.  With  half  of 
the  world  on  a paper  basis,  it  is  certain  that  some 
international  banking  agreement  must  be  worked 
out  if  we  are  to  stabilize  the  world’s  tokens  of  ex- 
change, and  expedite  the  trade  of  nations. 

It  seems  important  that  private  initiative  and 
enterprise  should  be  given  the  widest  possible  lati- 
tude in  this  field,  in  keeping  with  the  public  interest. 

It  seems  equally  important  to  me  that  Govern- 
mental activities  be  restricted  to  the  support  of  such 
enterprise,  rather  than  to  supplanting  it.  For  in- 
stance, the  original  proposition  to  organize  a foreign 
exchange  bank  in  connection  with  our  Federal  Re- 
serve System  seemed  to  be  unnecessary,  as  our 
present  banking  system  is  providing  for  these  needs 
with  greater  efficiency  and  less  expense  than  would 
be  possible  through  any  Government  agency. 

No  Governmental  financial  institution  should  be 
projected  into  the  field  of  competition  with  privately 
owned  banks.  The  Government’s  function  here  is 
that  of  providing  a reservoir  of  credit  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  banks,  and  any  innovation  which  would 
change  that  relation  appears  unwise  and  unjustified. 

If  it  could  be  proved  that  a foreign  trade  bank 
could  be  organized  as  a Government  agency  free  from 
such  objections,  which  would  act  as  a service  institu- 
tion in  cooperation  and  not  in  competition  with 
private  banks,  it  might  be  worthy  of  consideration, 
providing  special  care  is  taken  in  w’orking  out  its 
details  in  order  to  avoid  conflicting  interests  which 
might  retard  the  deyelopment  of  our  foreign  trade. 

It  is  certain  that  we  shall  need  united  effort  to 
meet  the  competition  we  shall  face,  and  in  lieu  of  a 
branch-banking  system  and  banking  amalgama- 
tions, American  banks  must  work  together  on  a basis 
of  common  interest  and  in  the  general  interest. 

With  courage  we  must  face  the  future,  confident 
that  with  a better  understanding  of  our  local  and 
National  problems,  and  with  a closer  and  more 
sympathetic  cooperation  between  the  governing 
authorities  and  financial  institutions,  continuing 
progress  will  be  assured.  These  are  not  the  times  for 
jealousies,  prejudices  or  selfishness,  but  with  large- 
ness of  heart  and  bigness  of  vision  we  must  unite  in 
a common  effort  to  help  America  achieve  its  manifest 

destiny. 
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A T the  urgent  request  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

McAdoo,  Congress  has  passed  a bill  for  the 
stabilization  of  Liberty  Bonds.  It  is  provided  that 
interest  on  Fourth  Liberty  Bonds,  not  more  than 
$30,000  of  which  are  owned  by  any  person  or  firm, 
be  exempt  from  the  graduated  additional  income 
taxes  and  excess  profits  and  war  profits  taxes,  and 
that  interest  on  First,  Second,  and  Third  Liberty 
Bonds,  not  more  than  $45,000  of  which  are  owned  by 
any  person  or  firm,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  same 
taxes. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  authority 
be  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
arrangements  in,  or  with,  foreign  countries  to  stabil- 
ize foreign  exchange,  thereby  giving  greater  flexi- 
bility in  Treasury  operations;  that  President  Wilson 
be  empowered  to  investigate,  regulate  and  prohibit, 
by  means  of  license  or  otherwise,  transactions  in 
foreign  exchange  and  the  export,  hoarding,  melting, 
or  earmarking  of  gold  or  silver  coin  or  bullion  or 
currency;  and  that  the  law  limiting  the  amount  of 
loans  which  national  banks  may  make  to  any  one 
borrower  to  one-tenth  of  the  capital  stock  be  modified. 

Essential  Industries  Classified 

Chairman  Baruch  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
has  compiled  a list  of  upwards  of  seventy  industries, 
which  have  been  classified  into  four  groups,  for  the 
extension  of  preferential  treatment  under  the  new 
selective  service  legislation.  It  has  been  made 
known,  however,  that  all  employes,  even  in  the  in- 
dustries listed  in  the  first  class  by  the  War  Industries 
Board,  will  not  receive  deferred  classification  en 
masse,  and  that  employes,  other  than  foremen  and 
highly  skilled  artisans,  will  be  required  to  prove  to 
the  local  boards  that  they  are  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  industry  if  they  expect  to  avoid  military 
service.  There  is  a distinct  feeling  on  the  part  of 
those  who  guide  the  military  destinies  of  the  nation 
that  no  one  shall  escape  the  draft,  aside  from  those 
who  are  actually  essential.  In  making  his  announce- 
ment, Mr.  Baruch  stated  that  his  list  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  governing  factor  in  the  distribution 
not  of  labor  alone,  but  also  of  capital,  facilities,  ma- 
terial, transportation,  and  fuel 
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Railroad  Economies 

In  his  first  report  to  President  Wilson,  Director 
General  McAdoo  deals  at  length  with  the  economies 
that  have  been  effected  in  running  the  railroads  since 
their  control  was  placed  in  his  hands.  The  $21,- 
320,187  paid  to  officers  under  private  control  has 
been  reduced  to  $16,705,298  by  the  Government,  a 
saving  of  $4,614,899.  Mr.  McAdoo  defends  the 
policy  of  big  salaries  to  the  higher  executive  officials, 
however,  declaring  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  effi- 
ciency, not  only  because  such  salaries  will  command 
the  best  talent,  but  also  because  they  will  induce 
young  men  to  adopt  the  railroad  business  as  a life 
work.  Mr.  McAdoo  estimates  the  reduction  in  legal 
expenses  of  the  roads  at  $1,500,000  annually.  The 
“abandonment  of  competition,”  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  prohibited  to  the  roads  under  pri- 
vate management,  wall  effect  an  estimated  saving  of 
$23,566,633  annually.  If  there  is  a coal  shortage  this 
winter  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  railroads.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  McAdoo,  22,000,000  more  tons  of 
coal  have  been  hauled  this  year,  up  to  August  1,  than 
in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Breweries  to  Close 

With  the  approval  of  President  Wilson,  the  Food 
Administration  has  decreed  that  brewing  operations 
of  all  kinds  must  cease  upon  December  1,  until 
further  orders,  and  that  no  further  unmalted  grains 
be  purchased  for  brewing  purposes  from  now  on. 
This  order  follows  a warning  to  the  brewers  on  July 
3rd  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  continue  their 
operations  at  all  after  the  exhaustion  of  materials 
that  they  had  in  process  at  that  time.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  order  has  been  to  start  a dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  of  obtaining  revenue  to  take 
the  place  of  that  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  raised 
from  taxes  on  beverages  during  the  current  year. 

Gold  Sales  Restricted 

Superintendents  of  the  coinage  mints  and  of  the 
assay  offices  have  been  ordered  not  to  sell  gold  bars 
unless  the  applicant  for  them  shall  have  the  proper 
certificate  of  authority  to  purchase.  In  the  case  of 
bars  intended  for  industrial  use  an  industry  priority 
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certificate  must  be  obtained  from  the  War  Industries 
Board.  In  the  case  of  bars  intended  for  exportation 
the  license  for  exportation  must  be  issued  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  In  any  other  case  a special 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  approving  the 
transaction  is  required.  The  order  is  generally  inter- 
preted as  embodying  an  intention  to  eliminate  the 
less  essential  business  of  jewellers,  goldsmiths,  dent- 
ists, chemists,  physicians,  and  others  who  use  refined 
gold  extensively.  W.  P.  G.  Harding,  Governor  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  explains  that  the  order 
is  in  line  with  the  Board’s  policy  to  increase  the  gold 
holdings  of  the  banks  as  a gold  cover  for  the  growing 
• volume  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  deposits. 

Silver  Conservation 

New  measures  for  the  conservation  of  silver  have 
also  been  taken.  Hereafter  export  licenses  for  silver 
will  be  granted  only  for  civil  or  military  purposes  of 
importance  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  only  in  cases  where  the  exporter  certifies 
that  the  silver  to  be  expc»rted  has  been  purchased  at 
a price  which  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  exceed 
$1.0134  fine  ounce.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
announces  in  explanation  that  “ it  has  been  apparent 
for  some  time  past  that  applications  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  silver  were  increasing  and  that  the  amounts 
licensed  for  exportation  would  grow  greater  as  the 
diflSculty  of  obtaining  gold  or  securing  exchange  at 
satisfactory  rates  increased.  The  new  policy  will 
confine  the  exportation  of  silver  to  those  necessary 
purposes  which  result  from  the  importation  of  goods 
requisite  for  civil  or  military  requirements. 

Work  or  Fight 

A strike  by  some  of  the  best  paid  machinists  in  the 
city  of  Bridgeport  because  the  awards  of  an  arbitrator 
whose  decision  they  had  agreed  to  accept  did  not 
suit  them,  occasioned  an  announcement  by  President 
Wilson  that  men  eligible  for  military  duty,  and  who 
obtain  exemption  on  the  ground  of  being  employed 
in  an  essential  industry,  will  not  be  permitted  to  hold 
up  these  industries  by  striking.  He  also  let  it  be 
known  that  the  Government  will  take  over  and 
operate  the  plants  of  employers  who  decline  to  abide 
by  decisions  of  the  War  Labor  Board.  Striking  em- 
ployes who  ignore  or  temporize  with  these  decisions 
must  return  to  work  or  be  barred  from  employment 
in  any  War  Industry  in  the  community  in  which 
the  strike  occurs  for  a period  of  one  year,  and  face 
rejection  of  any  claim  for  exemption  from  the  draft 
law  based  on  usefulness  in  war  production.  When 
the  Bridgeport  machinists  had  studied  the  alterna- 
tives they  went  back  to  work.  The  Smith  & Wesson 


Company  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  which  was  manu- 
facturing pistols  for  the  Government,  and  which  re- 
fused to  abide  by  a decision  of  the  National  W^ar 
Labor  Board,  has  been  commandeered  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war. 

The  Tin  Industry 

Control  of  the  domestic  pig  tin  industry  has  been 
approved  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  which  will 
place  the  industry  upon  a license  system. 

According  to  an  announcement  issued  by  the 
Board  “All  users  or  dealers  in  pig  tin  will  be  licensed 
and  a complete  inventory  of  stocks  on  hand  and 
contracts  unfilled  will  be  made  and  if  necessary  sup- 
plies will  be  re-distributed  to  equalize  same  accord- 
ing to  essential  uses.” 

The  War  Industries  Board  has  sent  out  question- 
naires to  two  thousand  individuals  and  plants  calling 
for  the  information  under  oath  demanded  by  the 
inventory. 

This  action  follows  the  arrangement  of  an  inter- 
national pool  for  the  distribution  of  the  world’s  pro- 
duction of  tin,  of  which  two-thirds  has  been  allotted 
to  the  United  States.  All  imports  of  pig  tin,  tin  ores, 
and  concentrates  are  to  be  consigned  to  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  will  be  distributed 
to  the  licensees  through  the  United  States  Steel 
Products  Company.  Prices  will  be  regulated  by  the 
War  Industries  Board  and  will  be  uniform  and  at 
a level  that  will  encourage  production  in  the  tin 
mining  countries. 

No  intimation  has  been  given  as  to  the  possible 
maximum  price.  The  fact  that  Banka  and  Chinese 
tin  quotations  are  above  those  for  Straits  shipments 
has  led  to  the  suggestion  in  the  trade  that  Dutch 
and  Chinese  tin  are  not  covered  by  the  international 
pool  arrangement. 

To  Promote  Cotton  Sales 

President  Wilson  has  announced  his  intention  to 
appoint  a committee  to  devise  methods  for  broaden- 
ing the  channels  of  distribution  and  use  of  the  great 
stock  of  low  grade  cotton  now  practically  unmarket- 
able because  of  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 
Shipments  abroad  have  for  some  time  been  limited 
to  the  higher  grades.  This  committee  will  also  seek 
to  eliminate  speculation  and  hoarding  and  will  at- 
tempt to  apportion  foreign  orders.  The  President 
also  announced  that  it  may  be  part  of  this  com- 
mittee’s duty  to  recommend  basic  prices  on  cotton 
and  that  if,  after  investigation,  it  is  found  necessary 
a fair  price  will  be  fixed.  During  the  investigation 
and  in  order  to  avoid  stagnation  a separate  commit- 
tee of  three  is  being  set  up  with  authority  to  buy 
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cotton  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  Allies,  at  prices  to  be  approved  by  the 
President. 

As  the  result  of  discussion  begun  at  the  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers 
last  May,  the  Union  Discount  Corporation  is  about 
to  be  incorporated  as  part  of  a plan  for  a more  general 
use  of  bank  and  trade  acceptances  in  the  financing 
of  cotton  crop.  The  primary  object  of  the  corpora- 
tion will  be  to  buy,  sell,  and  otherwise  trade  in  ac- 
ceptance paper  arising  out  of  transactions  in  cotton, 
cotton  goods,  and  aU  other  textiles. 

Business  Conditions 

This  country  faces  a i-adical  reorganization  of  in- 
dustrj’^  and  trade  because  of  the  prospective  with- 
drawal of  additional  millions  of  men  for  the  army  and 
navy.  A great  turnover  in  the  ranks  of  those  holding 
clerical  and  administrative  positions  is  already  noted 
in  response  to  the  warning  that  unless  specific  jobs 
are  necessary  their  occupants  will  be  drafted.  The 
opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the  rejections  and 
exemptions  from  the  first  draft  of  troops  might  well 
be  re-examined  before  further  inroads  are  made  upon 
the  ranks  of  older  men  v ho  are  settled  in  life.  It  is 
realized  also  that  personal  expenditures  must  be 
curtailed  if  essential  industries  are  to  receive  the 
capital  and  labor  they  require  to  keep  up  the  produc- 
tion of  war  goods. 

The  Money  Market 

A persistent  and  country- wide  effort  is  being  made 
to  conserve  credit  for  the  use  of  the  Government. 
At  the  request  of  Governor  Strong  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  of  New  York  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  are  reporting  to  the  Money  Committee 
all  borrowings  of  money  on  time  and  on  call.  The 
effect  will  be  to  curb  sp<3culation  that  ties  up  large 
amounts  of  credit.  The  Capital  Issues  Committee 
at  Washington  announces  that  it  will  not  pass  any 
application  respecting  the  sale  or  offering  of  shares 
or  securities  until  after  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign, 
unless  they  can  be  shown  to  be  urgently  necessary. 
The  matter  of  making  bank  loans  for  capital  pur- 
poses subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Capital  Issues 
Committee  is  under  discussion.  The  money  market 
is  practically  stabilized  at  6 per  cent.,  both  for  call 
and  time  loans. 

Commodity  Mare:ets 

Current  quotations  on  the  principal  commodities 
follows : 

Iron:  The  Government  prices  at  New  York  are: 
No.  IX  foundry,  $35.40;  No.  2X  foundry,  $34.40. 


Coffee:  The  fact  that  on  October  1 maximum 
values  for  all  positions  will  be  automatically  reduced 
by  fifteen  points  was  reflected  last  week  in  liquidation 
of  holdings  in  the  speculative  market.  The  local 
spot  market  is  quiet.  Quotations  on  September  20 
were:  Rio  7s,  9^  and  10  cents;  Santos  3s.,  IS}/^  and 
13^  cents.  Invoice  quotations  for  Maracaibo  were 
113^  and  133^  cents;  washed  123^  and  143^  cents; 
Bogota,  common,  1034  and  10^  cents;  fancy,  14^ 
and  15  cents;  Bucaramanga,  1134  and  1334  cents; 
washed,  1234' and  1334  cents;  Costa  Rica,  common, 
834  and  1034  cents;  prime  to  choice,  12^  and  1334 
cents. 

Sugar:  The  Sugar  Equalization  Board  of  the 
Food  Administration  has  contracted  to  purchase  the 
1918-1919  Cuban  sugar  crop  at  a basic  price  of  $5.50 
per  hundred  pounds,  f.o.b.  This  purchase  was  made, 
it  is  understood,  on  behalf  of  the  American,  English, 
French,  and  Italian  Governments.  Supplies  are  run- 
ning low.  The  Government  quotation  for  spot 
Cuban  raw  sugar  at  New  York  is  now  7.28  cents. 

Cocoa:  Unsettled  conditions  still  prevail  as  a re- 
sult of  continued  uncertainty  as  to  allocation  plans 
of  the  Government.  The  quotations  on  September 
18  were:  Bahia,  12  and  1334  cents;  Accra,  12  and 
13  cents;  Sanchez,  12  and  1234  cents;  Arriba,  13 
and  1334  cents;  Machalo,  1234  and  13  cents. 

Wheat:  The  Department  of  Agriculture’s  crop 
report  for  September  forecasts  a considerable  increase 
in  spring  wheat  production,  bringing  the  prospective 
crop  to  343,000,000  bushels.  Fixed  prices  are: 
No.  1 Northern  Spring,  $2.3934;  No.  2,  red,  f.o.b., 
$2.3634;  No.  2,  hard  w'nter,  f.o.b.,  $2.3634* 

Corn  : The  Government  report  of  conditions  con- 
firmed private  advices  of  a heavy  loss  in  the  pros- 
pective corn  crop.  No.  3 yellow  was  quoted  in  New 
York  on  September  20  at  $1.76^. 

Crude  Rubber  : The  market  remains  quiet.  Quo- 
tations on  September  20  were:  Up-river,  fine,  68 
cents;  Centrals,  35  and  48  cents. 

Hides:  Wet  salted  hides  are  in  good  demand  for 
all  varieties  and  the  supply  of  more  desirable  grades 
is  limited.  The  market  for  drys  is  normal.  Quota- 
tions on  September  20  were:  Bogotas,  3334  cents; 
Central  Americas,  3234  cents,  Orinocos,  3334  cents; 
Ecuadors,  25  and  2934  cents. 

Goat  Skins:  Demand  is  good,  but  no  supply  is 
obtainable.  The  quotations  on  September  20  were: 
Oaxaca,  first  selection,  90  cents;  Brazil,  first  selection, 
$1.30;  Payta,  65  cents. 

Cotton:  Fear  of  price  fixing  as  indicated  in  the 
statements  of  President  Wilson  and  Chairman 
Baruch  of  the  War  Industries  Board  is  hanging  over 
the  market,  and  trading  is  nervous.  On  September 
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19  October  cotton  sold  at  34.42  and  34.44  cents, 
December  at  31.78  and  31.85  cents,  and  January  at 
31.60  and  31.62  cents. 

Tin:  The  local  tin  market  is  unsettled.  Nearby 
tin  is  quoted  at  78  to  80  cents  according  to  quality. 
Banka  for  shipment  at  89  cents.  Chinese  is  not 
. offered.  London  cables  gave  Standard  tin  at  £341 
10s  for  spot  and  futures  and  Straits  at  £342. 

Copper;  Firms  not  on  Government  work  have 
been  short  of  copper  but  there  are  comparatively 
few  of  these  and  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
present  output  is  required  to  meet  ordinary  com- 
mercial demands.  The  price  remains  as  oflficially 
fixed  at  26  cents  a pouml  for  car  lots  and  27.30  cents 
for  lesser  quantities. 

Aluminum:  The  market  remains  quiet,  with  the 
maximum  base  price  33  cents  a pound  f.o.b.  produc- 
ing plant  for  fifty  tons  and  over  of  ingots  of  98  to 
99  per  cent. 

Antimony  : The  undertone  of  the  market  is  steady 
with  fair  demand  among  dealers.  The  price,  duty 
paid,  is  steady  at  13%  to  13%. 

Tungsten;  High  grade  ore  has  been  especially 
active.  Ore  low  in  manganese  and  free  from  tin  and 
copper  is  growing  harder  to  find.  High  grade  wol- 
framite ranges  from  $24.50  to  $25.  High  grade 
sheelite  is  almost  unobtainable  even  at  $26  f.o.b. 

Quicksilver  ; Spot  supply  is  more  in  evidence,  with 
dealers  quoting  $125  per  flask  of  75  pounds  for 
prompt  delivery  for  large  quantities.  On  limited 
lots  the  price  runs  up  to  $130. 

Lead:  Supply  continues  scarce,  but  with  a less 
urgent  demand.  Production  is  still  not  satisfactory 
and  the  supply  is  being  carefully  apportioned  to 
consumers  by  the  lead  committee.  The  price  re- 
mains at  8.05  cents  for  New  York  delivery  and  7.75 
cents  for  East  St.  Louis. 

Spelter:  Closing  of  the  Government  order  for 
grade  “ C ” has  created  a somewhat  easier  tone  in  the 
market.  New  York  quotations  are  9.60  cents  bid 
and  9.80  cents  asked,  but  the  improved  East  St. 
Louis  market  gives  Se])tember  spelter  as  9.32%  to 
9.37%  cents  and  October  at  9.20  to  9.30  cents. 


Molybdenite  : Inquiries  have  increased  and  busi- 
ness in  small  quantities  has  been  done  at  prices  ex- 
ceeding $1.00  per  unit. 

Manganese:  Very  little  manganese  ore  reaches 
New  York  unsold.  The  large  receipts  are  all  under 
contracts  closed  some  time  ago. 

Silver:  Remains  unchanged  at  $1.01%. 
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Notes 

Gold 

Silver 

CaBadian 

.97% 

.99 

.96% 

Danish  to  100s 

.28% 

.26% 

.26 

English  5 s to  20s 

4.72% 

5.15 

4.62% 

English  10/ — £l 

4.70% 

French  5s  to  100s 

18.20 

.20 

.17 

French  Local  Cy. 

.15 

Greek  to  100s 

.1825 

.20 

.15 

Holland  to  100s 

.44 

.39% 

.38 

Italian  to  100s 

.15% 

.20 

.10 

Norwegian  to  100s 

.28% 

.26% 

.26 

Russian  100s,  nom. 

12.50 

.51% 

.40 

Spanish  to  100s 

.23 

4.95 

.19 

Swedish  to  100s 

.30 

.26% 

.26 

Swiss  to  100s 

.21 

.20 

.17 

Notes 

Silver 

Argentina 

.43 

.30 

Brazilian 

.23 

.20 

Chile 

.30 

.16 

Colombia  (g.n.  new  issue) 

.94 

.75 

Cuban,  gold 

.99 

.92 

Ecuador 

.30 

.60 

Japanese 

.51% 

.40 

Mexican  gold 

.52 

.76% 

Panama 

1.25 

Peruvian 

4.95 

.70 

Philippine  (Nat.) 

.48% 

.50 

Portuguese 

.51 

.50 

Trades 

.70 

Uruguay 

1.03 

.75 

Venezuela 

.18 

.15 

New  Italian  Notes  sold  at  16.50  cents  for  5s  to 
100s;  25  Centesimi  Stamps  at  17  cents;  Russian 
Banknotes,  old  issue,  at  13.35  cents  for  100s,  and 
13.25  cents  for  500s  spot;  French  Currency  at  $18.60 
for  5s  to  100s;  Emergency  Currency  at  $4.70%. 


Letters  from 

Charles  H.  Sabin,  President, 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

to 

John  Skelton  Williams,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 


T N an  address  before  the  State  Bank  section  of  the 
^ American  Bankers’  Association  in  convention 
at  Chicago,  September  ^25,  1918,  Charles  H.  Sabin, 
President  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
Aork,  made  the  following  comment: 

Concentration  of  our  banking  resources  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  been  invaluable  in  en- 
abling us  to  undertake  t he  financial  operations  essen- 
tial to  the  war,  and  still  further  to  strengthen  the 
System,  a vigorous  campaign  has  been  conducted 
to  induce  State  banks  to  join.  In  this  conneclion, 
however,  public  statements  have  been  made  that 
seem  to  me  to  be  unfortunate  in  that  they  are  not 
only  misleading,  but  tend  rather  to  retard  than 
bring  about  the  concentration  that  is  desired.  For 
instance,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  recently 
issued  a statement  that  for  the  first  seven  months 
in  1918  there  was  not  a single  National  bank  failure 
in  the  United  States,  whereas  in  the  same  time 
twenty- two  State  banks  and  trust  companies  in 
fourteen  different  States  have  failed. 

“State  bankers  naturally  resent  an  incomplete 
statement  of  that  kind,  as  tending  to  discredit 
State  institutions,  and  injure  their  standing.  No 
accurate  statistics  of  State  bank  failures  are  avail- 
able, but  reference  to  the  files  of  the  American 
Banker,  which  gives  a weekly  list  of  closed  banks, 
shows  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  fourteen 
State  banks  and  trust  companies,  with  total  re- 
sources of  about  $3,500,000,  and  five  State  banks 
and  three  private  banks,  whose  resources  are  not 
given  in  the  Bankers’  Encyclopedia,  failed.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  total  resources  of  all  defunct  State 
banks  and  trust  companies  amount  to  more  than 
$5,000,000,  or  more  than  .02  per  cent,  of  the  total 
resources  of  State  institutions.  In  thirty-four 
States  at  least  there  have  been  no  State  bank  fail- 
ures, and  in  many  of  these  States  the  strength  of 
the  State  institutions  is  quite  on  a par  with  that 
of  the  National  banks.  It  seems  quite  unfair  and 


damaging  to  them  to  have  such  general  reflections 
cast  upon  them  by  a Governm^t  official.  The 
service  which  State  banks  are  rendering  the  nation 
seems  to  me  to  warrant  greater  consideration. 
Just  as  an  indication  of  this  service,  I may  be 
permitted  to  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  a 
State  chartered  institution  has  led  the  countiy  in 
subscriptions  to  the  last  two  Liberty  Loans.  These 
are  certainly  days  in  which  it  is  fitting  to  encourage 
harmonious  co-operation  among  all  banks  to  meet 
the  nation’s  needs.” 

Through  a typographical  error,  the  figures  “thirty- 
four  States”  appeared  in  the  fifteenth  line  of  the 
foregoing  paragraph  as  “forty-four  States”  in  the 
copies  of  Mr.  Sabin’s  address  sent  out  in  advance. 
Mr.  Williams  called  Mr.  Sabin’s  attention  to  this 
mistake  to  which  letter  Mr.  Sabin  replied  that  it  was 
an  obvious  typographical  error  which  had  already 
been  corrected  in  subsequent  copies  of  his  address, 
and  which  did  not  in  any  manner  affect  the  point. 

Further  letters  from  the  Comptroller  in  criticism 
of  Mr.  Sabin  were  later  reprinted,  given  out  to  the 
press  and  sent  broadcast  to  banks  and  bankers 
throughout  the  country.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Sabin’s  replies  to  these  letters  were  not  included 
in  the  published  correspondence,  and  in  response 

to  many  requests  for  them,  they  are  reprinted 
herewith. 


October  2,  1918. 

Hon.  John  Skelton  Williams, 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 

Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  quoting  the 
New  York  Times”  in  regard  to  my  address  be- 
fore the  Bankers  Convention  in  Chicago,  the  only 
inaccuracy  I note  in  the  quotation  made  is  that  of 
a typographical  error  in  the  number  of  States  in- 
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volved  in  State  bank  failures  during  the  period. 
This  figure  should  ojbviously  have  been  34  States 
instead  of  44.  This  error  does  not  in  any  manner, 
however,  affect  the  purpose  or  conclusion  of  the  . 
argument  made. 

I inclose  herewith  my  exact  statement  in  regard 
to  this  matter  which  I made  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  for  your  further  information. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Charles  H.  Sabin,  President. 

October  15,  1918. 

Hon.  John  Skelton  Williams, 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 

Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  the  9th,  I find  that 
a few  printed  advance  copies  of  the  address  made 
by  me  in  Chicago  before  the  State  Bank  Section 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association  which  con- 
tained the  statement  in  question,  were  mailed  out 
from  our  office  prior  to  that  meeting.  The  error 
was  discovered  at  the  time  the  address  w’as  made, 
and  no  further  incorrect  copies  were  sent  out  there- 
after, all  subsequent  copies  distributed  being  in  a 
corrected  form,  as  per  copy  attached. 

The  mistake  occurred  through  a typographical 
error  in  transcribing  which  was  not  caught  in  the 
proof-reading,  which  I very  much  regret.  I feel 
however,  that,  as  I stated,  this  error  was  clearly 
obvious  and  did  not  in  any  manner  affect  the  argu- 
ment made,  which  was  directed  not  toward  the 
facts  of  your  report  but  to  the  inferences  which 
might  be  drawn  from  the  tone  of  it.  There  was 
never  any  intention  of  attacking  its  accuracy,  nor 
is  there  any  basis  for  such  an  accusation.  The 
figures  were  relatively  unimportant  to  the  resour- 
ces and  standing  of  State  Banks,  or  to  the 
number  of  States.  T.  he  statement  that  after  my 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  matter,  further 
incorrect  copies  were  circulated  from  this  office, 
is  not  true.  The  error  was  discovered  before  my 
attention  had  been  called  to  it,  and  no  incorrect 
copies  were  sent  out  after  that  time. 

The  resentment  felt  by  State  bankers  generally 
at  this  report  was  expressed  in  several  other  ad- 
dresses made  before  the  Bankers’  Convention,  and 
it  was  very  generally  i;ommented  upon  as  being  cal- 
culated to  cast  an  unjust  reflection  upon  State 

banking  institutions  as  a class. 

I share  your  feeling  that  the  great  body  of  State 
banks  in  the  country  have,  and  deserve  to  have, 
the  full  confidence  of  the  public  and  the  Govern- 
ment. For  that  reason  I regret  any  statement 


which  would  seem  calculated  to  impair  that  con- 
fidence, as  I,  in  common  wdth  other  State  bankers, 
felt  must  be  the  result  of  the  statement  issued  by 
your  office.  This  circular  was  considered  by  State 
bankers  generally  as  an  attack  upon  them,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  most  unfortunate  that  such  an  attack 
should  be  made  at  this  time  particularly,  when  all 
bankers  are  doing  their  best  to  help  in  the  gener- 
ally difficult  situation  which  we  face.  If  it  was 
not  so  intended,  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  should  be 
so  generally  thus  considered. 

I am  very  glad  to  note  your  hearty  endorsement 
of  State  bankers,  and  assure  you  that  as  a class  it 
is  their  sincere  desire  as  patriotic  citizens  to  co- 
operate in  every  possible  way  in  furthering  the 
financial  interests  of  this  country,  and  all  that 
means  a sound  banking  system  under  proper  super- 
vision, free  from  political  bias,  personal  prejudice 
and  business  ignorance. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Charles  H.  Sabin,  President. 

New  York,  October  25,  1918. 

Hon.  John  Skelton  Williams, 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 

Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd,  which  you 
saw  fit  to  give  to  the  press  before  it  had  reached 
me,  I desire  simply  to  state  that  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  handled  this  matter  shows  a dis- 
regard of  the  rules  of  fair  play  and  attempts  to 
raise  false  issues  in  which  the  real  facts  in  the  case 
are  obscured.  This  is  not  the  first  attempt  you 
have  made  to  discredit  New  York  bankers  by 
publishing  one-sided  extracts  from  correspondence, 
to  the  end  that,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  you 
create  a misleading  and  false  impression. 

The  vital  fact  is  that  in  a circular  sent  out  from 
your  office  over  your  name  you  saw  fit  to  go  out  of 
your  way  to  cast  reflections  upon  the  credit  and 
standing  of  the  State  banks  of  the  country,  which 
aroused  the  resentment  of  State  bankers  generally . 
This  resentment  has  been,  in  my  knowledge,  voiced 
many  times,  both  in  direct  letters  to  you,  in  public 
addresses  by  responsible  bankers,  and  in  formal 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  A.  B.  A.  Convention. 
My  brief  comment  on  your  circular  had  no  pur- 
pose but  to  call  attention  to  this  general  feeling  in 
the  hope  that  a better  attitude  and  a more  har- 
monious relation  might  follow.  As  a fair  ex- 
pression of  the  attitude  of  the  State  banks  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  I call  your  attention  to 
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the  following  resolution,  in  which  I had  no  hand 
and  no  knowledge,  passed  unanimously  by  the 
State  Bank  Section  at  its  recent  convention: 

“The  State  Bank  Section  regards  as  unfortu- 
nate and  greatly  dciprecates  the  recent  state- 
ment given  out  officially  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  in  which  the  absence  of  failures  of 
National  banks  for  a stated  period  was  con- 
trasted with  the  number  of  failures  of  banks 
chartered  under  State  laws.  Such  statements, 
either  directly  or  by  inference,  tend  to.  shake 
public  confidence  in  State  banks  and  create  a 
false  impression  as  to  the  condition  and  stability 
of  State  banks.  In  a time  of  war  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  co-operation  be  encour- 
aged and  confidence  be  stimulated.  It  is  im- 
portant that  State  banks  and  trust  companies 
be  given  credit  for  their  achievements  in  sup- 
porting the  war  to  the  end  that  they  maintain 
their  efforts  and  be  not  discouraged  by  either 
intentional  or  unintentional  statements  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  reducing  public  con- 
fidence in  them  or  their  work.  It  is,  therefore. 
Resolved:  That  the  State  Bank  Section  depre- 
cates these  recent  official  statements  and  calls 
upon  all  State-chartered  institutions  to  continue 
their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  war,  the  Liberty 
Loans,  the  Treasury  certificates  of  indebtedness.” 

In  my  previous  letters  to  you  I have  covered 
the  essential  facts  in  regard  to  my  own  statement, 
its  publication  and  its  distribution,  which  are  en- 


tirely unimportant  in  the  face  of  the  issue  raised, 
from  which  I refuse  to  allow  you  to  divert  either 
me  or  the  public.  The  typographical  error  out  of 
which  you  have  attempted  to  build  a case  was  so 
patent  in  the  context  of  the  paragraph  in  which 
it  appeared  and  so  unimportant  in  the  conclusion 
reached  that  no  one  could  possibly  have  been  mis- 
led by  it,  nor  could  it  have  attracted  the  critical 
attention  of  any  one  other  than  yourself  in  your 
attempt  to  defend  an  untenable  position. 

As  for  any  peace  statement  made  by  me  in 
October,  1916,  I take  full  responsibility;  for  the 
statement  which  I made  in  Chicago,  I also  take 
full  responsibility.  No  matter  what  may  be  said 
further,  nor  how  many  letters  you  may  write  or 
publish,  you  in  turn  cannot  dodge  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  circular  issued  by  your  office 
August  12,  in  which  you  attempted  to  discredit  the 
State  banking  system  of  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  I may  state  that  your  argument 
that  my  comment  was  calculated  to  injure  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  is  disproved  by  the  records 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  which,  at  last  re- 
turns, show  that  the  company  of  which  I have  the 
hopor  to  be  President  has  in  this  loan,  as  it  did 
also  in  the  Second  and  Third  Loans,  led  the  entire 
country  in  the  amount  of  subscriptions  made — its 
subscription  to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  being 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million 
dollars. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Charles  H.  Sabin,  President. 


Release  for  morning  papers,  Wednesday,  October  9, 1918 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 


Dairy  Products  as  Collateral  for  Loans 
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ADDRESS  BY 

George  P.  Kennedy,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  before  the  National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Associa- 
tion, at  its  twelfth  Annual  Convention,  Chicago,  October  8,  1918. 


WITH  the  nation  now  engaged  in  the  greatest, 
single  financial  undertaking  in  the  history  of 
mankind — the  raising  of  $6,000,000,000  in  three 
weeks  by  means  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan;  with 
this  country  facing  expenditures  during  the  current 
fis(;al  year  aggregating  the  stupendous  sum  of  $24,- 
000,000,000,  and  possibly  totalling  $30,000,000,000; 
with  the  largest  taxation  program,  amounting  to 
$8,000,000,000,  looming  before  us,  it  is  necessary  for 
us  not  only  to  conserve  but,  what  is  more  important, 
also  to  utilize  in  the  wisest  possible  manner  all  of 
our  credit  resources.  And  in  performing  this  para- 
mount duty  of  the  hour  business  men  and  bankers 
must  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall 
to  you  that  in  a recent  address  before  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  in  this  city,  one  of  the  country’s 

most  prominent  and  aggressive  bankers  said: 

“The  functions  of  banking  are  to  act  as  an  intermediary 
in  bringing  together  capital,  and  employing  it  where  it  can 
be  most  useful  in  industrial  development;  and  also  to  facilitate 
the  current  exchange  of  commodities.” 

Loans  on  Warehouse  Receipts  Good 
Banking  Practice 

The  loaning  of  money  by  financial  institutions 
upon  obligations  secured  by  warehouse  receipts  of 
commodities  in  storage  is  not  a new  thing.  It  has, 
in  fact,  been  accepted  as  good  banking  practice,  par- 
ticularly by  the  institutions  who  have  a modern 
conception  of  the  term  “banking”  and  its  relations 
to  the  production  of  all  commodities,  for  in  the  analy- 
sis of  production,  financing  plays  no  unimportant 
part.  It  is  a bank’s  business  to  encourage  industry 
by  every  possible  conservative  method  and  where  an 
obligation  is  backed  by  goods  in  a warehouse,  prop- 
erly insured  and  properly  cared  for,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  such  an  obligation,  having  a daily 
market  quotation  of  values,  should  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  classes  of  collateral  loans. 

For  the  proper  stimulation  of  such  an  industry, 
then,  a wider  market  for  paper  based  upon  warehouse 


receipts  for  commodities  in  cold  storage  should  be 
made.  Higher  production  cost  means  higher  selling 
price  and  taken  together  means  a greater  volume 
of  dollars  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  business 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  our  history.  The 
greater  volume  of  value,  then,  necessitates  a greater 
volume  of  credit  in  order  to  carry  on  business. 

There  is  no  “longer  chance”  in  storage  loans  than 
on  any  other  security.  There  is  no  need  of  a statis- 
tician to  work  out  difficult  sets  of  figures  showing 
earnings  per  ton-mile,  dividend  requirements,  oper- 
ating expense,  revenue,  etc.,  as  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  real  value  is  the  market  value  of 
a railroad  bond  or  stock. 

Working  Knowledge  of  Dairy 
Business  Necessary 

True,  a knowledge  of  conditions  is  required — a 
knowledge  of  prices — a knowledge  of  supply  and  of 
consumption,  amounts  even  of  exports  and  impiorts, 
and  of  grades,  but  the  banker  with  a good  general 
knowledge  of  the  line  of  business  he  is  lending  to, 
knowing  his  customers,  stands  small  chance  of  risk. 
And  he  should  have  a working  knowledge  of  the 
dairy  products  business  and  all  other  lines  of  en- 
deavor, for  the  banking  of  today  requires  ability  to 
see  where  the  bank  by  its  extension  of  credit  may 
increase  the  production  of  the  nation  by  helping  to 
incTease  the  production  of  the  merchant,  wffio  in 
turn,  be  it  remembered,  increases  the  bank’s  business. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  accepting  of  com- 
modities in  cold  storage  as  collateral  would  be  undue 
expansion  of  credit. 

It  might  be  well  to  say  a word  or  two  about 
warehouses  and  warehouse  receipts. 

Warehouses  are  divided  into  two  distinct  classes, 
namely,  bonded  warehouses  and  free  warehouses : 

BONDED  WAREHOUSES.  These  warehouses  are  obliged 
to  furnish  a bond  to  the  Government  and  are  used  by  impor- 
ters or  for  the  storage  of  goods  subject  to  internal  revenue  tax, 
such  as  whiskey  and  tobacco.  Goods  cannot  remain  in  bond 
for  a longer  period  than  three  years  and  cannot  be  released 
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until  the  customs  of  Government  tax  due  has  been  paid. 
Payment  of  tax  of  customs  must  be  evidenced  by  Govern- 
ment release,  when  the  warehouse  receipts  are  presented  for 
the  release  of  the  goods.  These  warehouse  receipts  can  be 
issued  either  in  negotiable  or  non-negotiable  form. 

FREE  WAREHOUSES.  Warehouses  of  this  type  are  not 
under  Government  bond  and  can  accept  or  release  goods  of 
any  kind  and  for  any  period  of  time.  They  also  issue  re- 
ceipts in  both  negotiable  and  non-negotiable  form. 

The  banks  of  course,  are  interested  only  in  the 
negotiable  form,  and  this  is  evidenced  by  the  state- 
ment in  the  receipt  that  it  is  issued  to  the  owner  of 
the  merchandise  or  to  his  order  in  conformity  with 
the  negotiable  instruments  law. 

The  responsibility  of  the  warehouse  is  carefully 
scrutinized,  its  management,  its  capacity,  its  adapt- 
ability for  the  storage  of  the  particular  merchandise 
under  consideration  and  even  its  location,  for  the 
receipt  which  it  issues  is  often  mighty  valuable. 

\V  e are  all  familiar  with  the  insurance  necessary 
to  be  placed  on  material  in  warehouses  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  no  bank  can  loan  without  such 
proper  protection. 

Value  of  Borrower’s  Credit  Standing 

The  warehouse  receipt,  itself,  is  not  alone  necessary 
for  the  extension  of  credit  on  dairy  products  or  other 
products,  but  the  value  of  the  credit  standing  of  the 
borrower  is  of  just  as  much  importance  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  loan  made  by  banks.  In  the  case 
of  a commodity  loan,  a high  grade  standing  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  goods  may  be  released  on  trust 
receipt,  and  that  shipment  may  be  made  and  pay- 
ment obtained  in  an  orderly  and  proper  manner 
without  the  substitution  of  other  collateral,  or  the 
employment  of  unnecessary  capital  until  payment 
is  received. 

TRUST  RECEIPT 

Loan  of New  York, 

RECEIVED  from  GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY  OF 
NEW  YORK,  the  following  property  specified  in  the  docu- 
ments described  below  held  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  as  collateral  security: 

(Here  follows  list  of  collateral) 


and  in  consideration  thereof,  the  undersigned  hereby  agree 
to  hold  said  property  in  trust  for  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York  and  as  its  property,  with  power  to  sell  the 
.same  or  a portion  thereof  for  its  account,  at  not  less  than 
the  market  price  or  prices,  or  to  manufacture  and  remanu- 
facture the  same  or  to  perform  any  other  work  on  said  property 
in  order  to  enhance  its  value,  without  cost  or  expense  to  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  but  not  to  mortgage 
or  pledge  the  same,  and  in  case  of  sale  to  collect  and  remit  the 


proceeds  of  said  sale  forthwith  together  with  any  unsold  por-  f 

tion  of  said  property  to  the  said  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York.  This  property  is  received  with  the  under- 
standing that  in  any  event  it  or  the  proceeds  thereof  will  be 
returned  or  delivered  to  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  on  or  before  (blank  date). 

W’e  also  agree  at  our  cost  and  expense  to  keep  said  property 
fully  insured  with  responsible  companies  against  loss  by  fire 
or  any  other  risk  it  may  be  subjected  to;  to  make  the  loss,  if 
any,  payable  to  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
and  to  deliver  the  policies  of  insurance  to  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  upon  demand. 

The  said  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  itself 
or  its  agents  or  assigns,  may  at  any  time  terminate  or  cancel 
this  trust  and  take  possession  of  said  property  or  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  of  the  same  as  may  then  have  been  sold,  where- 
ever  the  said  property  or  proceeds  may  then  be  found. 

The  intention  of  this  agreement  is  to  protect  and  preserve 
unimpaired  the  lien  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  in  said  property. 


The  purpose  of  a trust  receipt  is  the  releasing  of 
goods  upon  the  plain  promise  of  the  borrower  that 
such  goods  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  bank, 
and  payment  be  made  therefor,  the  borrower  acting 
as  agent,  until  the  transaction  is  consummated ; and 
in  this  respect  the  borrower  himself  acts  as  custodian 
of  the  goods  for  the  bank’s  account.  How  necessary 
it  is  for  the  borrower  to  have  a good  credit  standing 
is  apparent. 

Some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  proper  read- 
ing by  bank  credit  men  of  the  commission  house 
statements.  There  is  a wide  difference  between 
firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  products  and 
those  engaged  in  selling  such  products  as  we  are  dis- 
cussing, on  a commission  basis,  or  even  where  such 
merchandise  is  held  in  storage  for  actual  account. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  commission  mer- 
chant’s inventory  has  always  a standard  value  and 
can  be  converted  into  cash  at  a few  hours*  notice. 
It  does  not  need  any  process  of  manufacture  to 
make  it  merchantable  nor  are  there  style  changes  to 
reduce  its  value. 

Accounts  receivable  are  of  necessity  short  term 
accounts  and  seldom  do  the  commission  man’s  bills 
receivable  date  over  a thirty-day  period.  Of  neces- 
sity the  liabilities  must  be  more  or  less  heavy,  but 
they  are  offset  always  by  merchandise  at  a stable 
price.  His  indebtedness  is  always  liquidated  at  least 
once  every  year  and  all  loans  to  his  banks  cleaned  up. 

Position  of  Federal  Reserve  Board 

Before  taking  up  the  position  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  relative  to  its  attitude  toward  paper- 
secured  by  the  collateral  under  discussion,  it  may  be 
well  to  understand  the  terms  “eligible”  and  “in- 
eligible” paper.  Eligible  paper  is  paper  based  upon 
actual  commercial  transactions,  and  in  connection 


therewith  the  maker’s  financial  responsibility  must 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  It  is 
clearly  seen,  therefore,  that  the  term  “ineligible 
paper”  does  not  necessarily  mean  undesirable  paper. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  by  its  designation  of 
“eligible”  and  “ineligible”  paper  in  no  way  criticises 
the  character  of  the  obligations.  It  merely  differ- 
entiates between  such  paper  as  arises  from  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  commodities  as  against  paper  based 
upon  a purely  financial  transaction. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  you  gentlemen  to  know 
that  there  has  been  a recent  ruling  by  Counsel  of 

the  Federal  Reserve  Board  stating : 

“Notes  of  a cold  storage  company  issued  under  trust 
agreement  with  a bank  or  trust  company  and  secured  therein 
by  warehouse  receipts  and  customers’  demand  notes  may  be 
regarded  as  eligible  for  rediscount  with  a Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  provided  such  warehouse  or  terminal  company’s  finan- 
cial condition  may  comply  with  the  Board’s  ruling  for  eligi- 
ble paper.” 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  not  concerned  with 
market  rate  or  margin  required  by  paper  offered  by 
a member  bank. 

In  determining  the  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  eligibility  of  paper  secured  by  com- 
modities in  warehouse,  we  find  under  Section  13, 
paragraph  2(b),  that  a determination  has  been  ar- 
rived at,  that  “it  must  not  be  a note,  draft,  or  bill 
of  exchange,  the  proceeds  of  which  have  been  used, 
or  are  to  be  used,  for  fixed  investments  of  any  kind, 
such  as  land,  buildings  or  machinery. 

Paragraph  4(b)  of  Section  13  states; 

Evidence  of  eligibility  and  requirement  of  statements: 
A Federal  Reserve  Bank  must  be  satisfied  by  reference  to  the 
note  or  otherwise  that  it  is  eligible  for  rediscount.  Com- 
pliance of  a note  with  11  (b)  may  be  evidenced  by  a state- 
ment of  the  borrower  showing  a reasonable  excess  of  quick 
assets  over  current  liabilities.  The  member  bank  shall  certify 
in  its  application  whether  the  note  offered  for  rediscount  is  for 
a depositor  or  another  member  bank  or  whether  it  has  been 
purchased  from  a non-depositor.  It  must  also  certify  whether 
a financial  statement  of  the  borrower  is  on  file. 

Such  financial  statements  must  be  on  file  with  respect  to 
all  notes  offered  for  rediscount  which  have  been  purchased 
from  sources  other  than  a depositor  or  a member  bank.  With 
respect  to  any  other  note  offered  for  rediscount,  if  no  state- 
ment is  on  file,  a Federal  Reserve  Bank  shall  use  its  discre- 
tion in  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  satisfy  itself  as  to  eligi- 
bility. It  is  authorized  to  waive  the  requirement  of  a state- 
ment with  respect  to  any  note  discounted  by  a member  bank 
for  a depositor  or  another  member  bank. 

1.  If  it  is  secured  by  a warehouse,  terminal,  or  other  similar 
receipt  covering  goods  in  storage; 

2.  If  the  aggregate  of  obligations  of  the  borrower  redis- 
counted and  offered  for  rediscount  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  is  less  than  a sum  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  paid-in 
capital  of  the  member  bank  and  does  not  exceed  $5,000. 

Here  we  find  that  if  the  paper  offered  for  redis- 
count is  not  eligible  as  determined  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank’s  ruling,  the  bank  is  authorized  to 


waive  the  requirement  of  a statement  and  may,  if 
it  so  desires,  accept  such  paper  for  rediscount  if  it  is 
secured  by  a warehouse,  terminal  or  other  similar 
receipt  covering  goods  in  storage. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  then  is  not  concerned 
directly  with  any  other  feature  than  the  eligibility 
of  the  note  offered  for  rediscount,  provided  it  is 
offered  through  a member  bank.  But  a note  offered 
by  a broker  in  the  open  market,  whether  secured 
by  warehouse,  terminal  or  other  similar  receipt  as 
set  forth  in  Paragraph  4,  Section  13,  is  not  eligible 
for  rediscount  unless  its  financial  condition  is  satis- 
factory to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank;  the  point  being 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  will  look  upon  the 
rediscount  of  the  purchased  paper  as  a financial 
transaction,  and  not  a transaction  for  the  furthering 
of  seasonal  accommodations  based  upon  actual  com- 
mercial production.  The  rediscounting  by  a member 
bank  of  its  depositor’s  paper  so  secured  is  a com- 
mercial transaction  entirely.  When,  however,  a 
member  bank  purchases  such  paper  through  a broker 
for  its  own  investment,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
holds  that  this  is  not  in  itself  a commercial  trans- 
action, but  an  investment  entirely  financial. 

COMMODITY  PAPER  (Section  13,  Paragraph  7)  : 

(a)  Definition — Commodity  paper  within  the  meaning  of 
this  regulation  is  defined  as  a note,  draft,  bill  of  exchange,  or 
trade  acceptance  accompanied  and  secured  by  shipping  docu- 
ments or  by  a warehouse,  terminal,  or  other  similar  receipt 
covering  approved  and  readily  marketable,  nonperishable 
staples  properly  insured. 

(b)  Eligibility — To  be  eUgible  for  rediscount  at  the  special 
rates  authorized  to  be  established  for  commodity  paper, 
such  a note,  draft,  bill  of  exchange,  or  trade  acceptance  must 
also  comply  with  the  respective  sections  of  this  regulation 
applicable  to  it,  must  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  relating  to  shipping  documents,  re- 
ceipts, insurance,  etc.,  and  must  be  a note,  draft,  bill  of  ex- 
change, or  trade  acceptances  on  which  the  rate  of  interest  or 
discount — including  commission — charged  the  maker,  does 
not  exceed  6 per  cent,  per  annum. 

(c)  Suspension  of  commodity  rate — As  the  special  rate  on 
commodity  paper  is  intended  to  assist  actual  producers  during 
crop-moving  periods  and  is  not  designed  to  benefit  speculators, 
the  Board  reserves  the  right  to  suspend  the  special  rates  herein 
provided  whenever  it  is  apparent  that  the  movement  of  crops, 
which  this  rate  is  intended  to  facilitate,  has  been  practically 
completed. 

Such  special  rates  have  not,  to  niy  knowledge,  been 
established  in  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict, largely  for  the  reason  that  up  to  the  present 
time  the  demand  for  the  rediscounting  of  such  paper 
as  we  have  discussed  has  been  relatively  small. 

While  the  ruling  of  the  Food  Administration  that 
warehouses  may  not  lend  more  than  70  per  cent,  of 
the  market  for  merchandise  stored  with  them  may 
seem  unduly  to  restrict  the  production  of  dairy 
products,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Federal 
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Reserve  Bank  does  not  so  restrict  these  loans  through 
member  banks,  jjrovided  the  merchant’s  paper  is 
eligible.  The  banks  can,  therefore,  readily  redis- 
count such  loans  for  the  face  value  of  the  paper  and 
interest. 

The  Food  Administration’s  ruling  was  not  meant 
in  any  way  to  curtail  production,  but  was  intended 
to  stop  the  speculation  in  food  products.  There  was 
no  discrimination  against  the  security,  but  there  was 
discrimination,  and  justly  so,  against  the  over- 
extension  of  credit  to  the  merchant  who  might  be 
tempted  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  warehouses  to 
accumulate  an  inventory  out  of  proportion  to  his 
ability  properly  to  finance  his  business. 

I am  in  thorough  accord  with  Mr.  Seibels’  en- 
deavor to  secure  a better  standardization  for  the 
terms  “eggs,”  “butter,” and  “poultry,” and  all  of  us 
who  are  interested,  the  producer,  shipper,  commis- 
sion merchant  and  banker,  must  give  the  situation 
most  serious  thought  in  connection  therewith. 

Your  Association  has  started  this  work  and  you 
gentlemen  of  the  National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg 
Association  must  assume  the  lead  in  carrying  it  to  a 
successful  termination.  A program  of  education, 
such  as  Mr.  Seibels  has  already  indicated,  namely, 
to  perfect  the  present  methods  of  designating  quality, 
so  that  your  banker  may  know  the  class  and  standard 
the  warehouse  receipts  call  for,  is  a most  important 
factor  in  such  a campaign,  and  I,  personally,  should 
rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  this  most  important 
step  has  been  taken. 

These  are  the  particular  points  1 have  tried  to 
bring  out  on  the  subject  we  were  to  discuss  together, 
but  there  is  another  side  bigger,  broader,  grander 
than  we  have  imagined  heretofore. 

In  the  nerve-trying  times  now  upon  us,  we  must 
never  for  a moment  lose  sight  of  the  dawn  of  right 
triumphant,  a victory  of  justice  and  of  a world  strife 
ended. 

What  Peace  Means 

To  come  to  any  apjireciation  of  what  part  the 
United  States  may  play  in  world  affairs  at  the  close 
of  this  war,  and  by  what  means  it  is  to  hold  its  posi- 
tion, a clear  idea  must  be  had  of  what  the  coming 
of  peace  will  immediately  involve.  The  warring 
countries  for  a considerable  period  must  direct  their 
efforts  largely  toward  taking  apart,  or  demobilizing, 
the  vast  and  intricate  war  machine,  and  toward  re- 
arranging society,  not  according  to  pre-war  stand- 
ards, but  according  to  the  new  requirements  which 
a long  and  disastrous  war  has  made  unavoidable. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  individual 
nation  must  organize  for  peace  just  as  it  did  for  war, 
if  it  is  to  give  effective  aid  to  mankind  and  to  recon- 


structing the  structure  of  a civilization  which  it  took 
fourteen  hundred  years  to  build  up  and  less  than 
four  years  to  break  down.  The  first  step  toward 
such  an  organization  for  peace,  however,  must  be  the 
clearing  away  of  the  debris  of  war.  In  this  America 
will  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  turn  more 
quickly  to  what  may  be  termed  development,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  demobilization  and  rebuilding. 

There  are  Governmental  policies,  financial  arrange- 
ments, legislatures  and  military  restrictions  of  all 
sorts  in  nearly  every  country  which  have  created  new 
forms  of  industry,  developed  new  methods  of  doing 
business,  established  investments  and  set  up  im- 
portant obligations.  To  eliminate  those  no  longer 
essential,  to  readjust  relationships  and  make  them 
suitable  for  peaceful  pursuits — to  clear  the  field  for 
progress — is  a stupendous  undertaking  which  will 
demand  all  the  wisdom  of  mankind. 

Economic  Strength 

Economically,  the  position  of  America  is  solid  and 
inspiring.  With  an  immense  population,  com- 
pounded of  many  elements,  she  is  assured  of  a rich- 
ness and  variety  of  productive  effort  that  rightly 
directed  will  give  her  pre-eminence  in  satisfying 
the  multitudinous  wants  of  her  world  neighbors. 
An  abundance  of  untilled  farming  land,  inexhaustible 
mines,  rich  forests  and  ample  water  supply  both  for 
power  and  transportation  invite  this  popidation  to 
their  conversion  into  wealth.  Our  inventive  genius 
in  the  past  has  revolutionized  the  forms  of  industry. 
For  the  research  worker  in  the  industrial  field,  there 
were  never  greater  opportumties  than  now.  Back  of 
these  powers  of  production  stands  the  fact  that  we 
shall  have  at  the  close  of  the  war  a merchant  marine 
and  facilities  for  maintaining  it  such  as  America  or 
any  other  nation  never  has  known  before.  To  bring 
all  these  factors  of  industrial,  commercial  and  finan- 
cial strength  into  complete  cooperation  is  a task  for 
which  the  American  faculty  for  organization  is  ex- 
cellently fitted. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  for  the  people  of  this  great 
commonwealth  to  begin  to  understand  as  never  be- 
fore the  absolute  necessity  for  mobilizing  and  utiliz- 
ing our  credit  resources.  Most  of  our  cash  resources 
will  presumably  be  required  and  should  be  expected 
to  float  our  future  Liberty  Loans  or  to  carry  United 
States  certificates  of  indebtedness,  whereas  our  for- 
eign and  domestic  trade  should  be  almost  exclusively 
handled  through  commercial  credits. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System,  fortunately,  con- 
stitutes the  largest  reservoir  of  available  credit  in 
the  world.  Why  should  we  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
use  it  freely  and  fully  in  the  present  emergency. 
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when  our  sole  aim  is  to  go  the  limit  in  our  man  power 
and  in  our  banking  resources  to  save  civilization  and 
perpetuate  democracy? 

Conserve  Our  Fiscal  Strength 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  were  debtors  to  the 
extent  of  from  $5,000,000,000  to  $6,000,000,000  to 
other  countries.  Since  iVugust,  1914,  we  have  ac- 
quired more  than  one- third  of  the  world’s  gold  coin 
and  bullion,  and  have  purchased  abroad  between 
$2,500,000,000  and  $3,000,000,000  worth  of  Ameri- 
can securities.  We  have  loaned  through  private 
channels  approximately  $2,000,000,000  to  other 
countries  and  through  the  Government  have  ad- 


vanced more  than  $7,000,000,000  to  our  Allies. 
America  will  also  soon  have  its  own  merchant  marine 
and  we  shall  then  pay  to  ourselves  our  own  freights. 

In  contemplating  our  tremendous  fiscal  strength, 
however,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  necessity 
for  conserving  it,  and  also  for  holding  our  present 
supremacy  in  the  world’s  money  market.  Let  us 
prepare  likewise  to  hold  and  further  to  expand  our 
new  foreign  trade  against  the  resumption  of  normal 
conditions.  In  brief,  I am  convinced  that  the  better 
use  of  commercial  paper  will  be  one  of  our  greatest 
national  assets  not  only  in  the  present  crisis,  but 
also  in  the  economic  struggle  which  will  follow  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 
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Its  Prospects  for  Financial 

The  Belgians  are  und(;rtaking  their  country’s  re- 
habilitation with  characteristic  courage  and  hope. 
Great  as  was  the  devastation  wrought  during  four 
and  one-half  years  of  war  and  occupation  by  hostile 
armies,  there  remain  resources  and  vitality  whieh  will 
enable  Belgium  speedily  to  regain  its  place  among  the 
foremost  industrial  nations. 

In  the  beginning  of  its  great  task  Belgium’s  most 
urgent  need  is  for  commercial  and  industrial  credits 
which  will  enable  manufacturers  promptly  to  restore 
and  equip  their  devastated  plants  and  purchase  raw 
materials. 

Public  Debt  and  Revenue 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  Government  credit  will  be 
utilized  in  the  re-development  of  the  country’s  busi- 
ness, in  addition  to  further  borrowing  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  national  expenses  in  the  period  of 
demobilization.  Fortunately,  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Belgian  Government  is  particularly  favorable. 

The  gross  debt  of  Belgium  is  13,422,000,000  francs, 
equivalent  to  about  $2,600,000,000,  and  consists  of 
the  following : 

Pre-War  Debt  Francs 

Internal 4,657,000,000 

External 300,000,000 

Total  Pre-War  Debt  . . 4,957,000,000 

War  Debt 

Internal 3,040,000,000 

p]xternal 5,425,000,000 

Total  War  Debt  ....  8,465,000,000 

Total  Debt,  February,  1919,  13,422,000,000  francs.  A 5% 
National  Reconstruction  Loan  was  opened  for  subscription 
on  April  15. 

Offsets  to  this  debt  are,  in  part:  Investments  in 
railways,  telegraphs,  and  telephones,  approximately 
3,000,000,000  francs;  and  deposits  of  Reichsbank 
notes,  2,000,000,000  marks.  It  may  fairly  be  said, 
then,  that  the  actual  net  debt,  not  balanced  by  Gov- 
ernment property  assets,  is  less  than  10,500,000,000 
francs,  $2,026,000,000,  by  whatever  may  be  the  asset 
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value  of  the  2,000,000,000  marks  of  German  bank- 
notes. The  net  pre-war  debt  of  less  than  2,000,000,- 
000  francs  was  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  estimated 
national  wealth  in  1912 — 30,000,000,000  francs. 
Through  no  fault  of  the  Belgians,  their  utmost  exer- 
tions in  the  war  did  not  entail  an  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt  proportionate  to  the  war  debts  of  the 
principal  belligerents. 

The  net  profits  from  the  operation  of  the  State  util- 
ities before  the  war  were  practically  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate interest  charges  on  the  debt.  The  net  debt 
service — that  is,  total  debt  charges,  including  amor- 
tization and  annuities,  in  excess  of  profits  from  State 
utilities — w^as  about  50,000,000  francs,  or  approxi- 
mately 13%  of  the  net  revenues  of  the  Kingdom  other 
than  from  utilities.  This  represents  a relatively  light 
burden  on  the  State  revenues. 

Without  exception  from  1886  to  1913  the  national 
budget  of  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures — those 
recurring  with  more  or  less  regularity  as  compared 
with  special  or  irregular  transactions — showed  every 
year  a surplus  of  receipts.  Gross  operating  revenues 
and  expenditures  of  the  State  railways  and  other  util- 
ities are  included  in  the  ordinary  budgets.  These 
State  enterprises  as  a whole  yielded  a net  income,  but 
even  if  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Ministry 
of  Railways,  Posts,  Telegraphs,  Telephones,  and 
Marine  be  excepted,  the  remaining  ordinary  budgets 
have  regularly  shown  surplus  receipts.  The  borrow- 
ings have  not  always  equalled  the  special  expendi- 
tures of  the  year.  Hence  the  special  budgets  have 
frequently  shown  deficits. 

The  special,  or  extraordinary,  outlays  have  largely 
represented  investments  in  the  profit-yielding  State 
utilities.  And  other  relatively  permanent  improve- 
ments, provided  for  by  means  of  the  special  budgets, 
but  yielding  no  direct  return  to  the  State  in  a fiscal 
sense,  are  nevertheless  important  assets  for  the  na- 
tion as  a whole.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  roads 
and  bridges  and  port  improvements. 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  1911  were  as 


follows: 

Receipts 

Ordinary*  1911 

Taxes  Francs 

Excises 83,774,000 

Customs 62,737,000 

Property  Taxes 29,335,000 

Personal  Taxes 25,960,000 

Inheritance  Taxes 25,896,000 

Registration  Fees 41,112,000 

Miscellaneous 33,925,000 


Total  Taxes  302,739,000 


‘Ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures  are  regarded  as  recurring 
regularly;  Special,  as  not  recurring  regularly. 


1911 

Francs 

Rates — Railways,  etc 354,922,000 

Miscellaneous 37,591,000 

Total  Ordinary 695,252,000 

Special 

Proceeds  of  Loans  41,752,000 

Other 1,019,000 


Total  Special 42,771,000 

Total  Receipts 738,023,000 


, Expenditures 
Ordinary 

Public  Debt  Service  151,440,000 


Pensions  ....  37,206,000 

Ministries: 

Railways,  Posts,  etc 254,091,000 

War  73,228,000 

Interior  and  Agricultm-e  . . . 19,413,000 

Sciences  and  Arts  38,566,000 

Justice  32,011,000 

Public  Works  19,112,000 

Finances  23,411,000 

Industry  and  Labor  23,821,000 

Foreign  Affairs 4,543,000 

Colonies  1,097,000 

Civil  List  and  Legislature  ....  5,314,000 

Miscellaneous  5,913,000 


Total  Ordinary 689,166,000 

Special 

Railways  59,258,000 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones  . . . 5,602,000 

Canals  and  Rivers  11,956,000 

Roads  and  Bridges  10,762,000 

Harbors 11,647,000 

Monuments  and  Buildings  . . . 2,611,000 

Fortifications  and  Civil  Guard  . . 11,021,000 

Miscellaneous  8,903,000 


Total  Special  121,760,000 

Total  Expenditures  ....  810,926,000 

Excess,  Ordinary  Receipts 6,086,000 

Deficit,  Special  Receipts 78,989,000 


72,903,000 


The  sources  of  ordinary  revenue  were  diverse,  with 
relatively  stable  yields,  and  Belgium  was  not  bur- 
dened with  heavy  military  expenses.  The  growth  of 
the  public  debt  before  the  war  was  accounted  for  in 
the  main  by  the  development  of  the  State  utilities. 


Currency 

Belgian  bank  note  circulation  has  grown  from 

1.000. 000.000  francs  in  round  numbers  before  the 
war  to  4,000,000,000  francs  in  February,  1919. 
These  notes  were  supported  by  reserves  of  gold  amount- 
ing to  300,000,000  francs.  Besides,  some  4,000,000,- 
000  marks  in  Reichsbank  notes  are  held  by  the  Bel- 
gian banks.  The  mark  notes  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  banks,  6,000,000,000  marks  in  Febru- 
ary, were  acquired  in  the  process  of  restoring  franc 
circulation.  The  national  Government  received 

2.000. 000.000  marks  in  payment  of  special  monetary 
restoration  Treasury  bonds;  1,500,000,000  marks  re- 
present restitution  by  Germany  to  Belgian  banks; 
and  the  remainder,  2,500,000,000  marks,  was  col- 
lected for  ultimate  exchange  against  francs.  All  are 
held  in  anticipation  of  their  redemption  at  the  par 
equivalent  in  francs. 

In  view  of  the  relatively  small  national  debt,  Bel- 
gium is  in  a favorable  position  in  bidding  for  credit 
abroad. 

Moreover,  the  indemnities  should  ultimately  more 
than  offset  the  entire  war  debt.  For  no  omission  of 
the  peace  settlement  would  receive  more  nearly  uni- 
versal disapproval  than  a failure  to  exact  for  Belgium 
full  reparation,  including  the  entire  direct  war  costs. 
Meanwhile,  even  though  not  immediately  available 
in  full,  the  indemnities,  as  enforcible  claims  against 
Germany,  may  be  made  to  lend  additional  support  to 
the  credit  of  Belgium  in  its  borrowings  for  immediate 
needs.  Besides,  taxes  have  been  light  hitherto  and 
for  the  most  part  indirect,  leaving  a wide  range  of 
possible  expansion  of  the  State  revenues  from  taxa- 
tion without  the  imposition  of  excessive  rates. 


Industrial  Development 


Belgium’s  record  of  superior  financial  and  indus- 
trial achievements  in  the  past  is  her  surest  guarantee 
for  the  future.  It  is  the  most  densely  populated 
country  in  the  world.  Having  an  area  of  11,373 
square  miles,  somewhat  larger  than  Vermont  and  a 
little  smaller  than  Maryland,  Belgium  supported  in 
well-diffused  comfort  a population  of  more  than 
7,500,000  in  1914.  An  excess  of  immigration  over 
emigration  in  recent  years  indicates  that  an  average 
density  of  more  than  650  inhabitants  per  square  mile 
has  not  produced  undue  pressure  upon  the  country’s 
resources.  The  Kingdom  stood  eighth  among  the 
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nations,  ranked  according  to  aggregate  wealth,  and 
sixth  according  to  total  foreign  trade,  and  in 
commerce  per  capita  was  surpassed  only  by  the 
Netherlands. 

Agriculture 

Belgium’s  prosperity  and  its  high  rank  among  the 
industrial  nations  before  the  war  had  an  especially 
sound  basis  in  the  country’s  highly  developed  agricul- 
ture. About  three-fifths  of  the  total  area  was  under 
cultivation.  The  average  value  of  the  produce  per 
acre  was  approximately  $100,  a yield  equalled  by  no 
other  country.  Land  owning  in  small  units  by  the 
workers  has  been  encouraged.  The  intensive  culti- 
vation of  small  farms,  a certain  traditional  aptitude 
for  agriculture,  an  excellent  system  of  agricultural 
education,  low  railroad  rates,  good  roads,  and  a 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  as  shown  by  the  more 
than  1,300  cooperative  societies,  have  all  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  farming  element. 

Although  Belgians  sold  considerable  quantities  of 
food-stuffs  abroad,  the  country  is  not  self-supporting 
as  regards  food.  The  imports  of  liquors  and  food- 
stuffs have  regularly  exceeded  the  total  exports — in 
1912  by  $132,000,000.  Nevertheless  a domestic 
production  annually  of  $53  worth  of  foodstuffs  for 
every  person  in  the  Kingdom  contributed  greatly 
to  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  bases  of  Belgium’s 
prosperity. 

Extractive  and  Manufacturing  Industries 

Important  as  has  been  the  unparalleled  develop- 
ment of  Belgium’s  agriculture,  it  is  the  manufactur- 
ing and  related  industries,  diversified  and  intensively 
developed,  that  have  given  the  country  so  prominent 
a place  among  the  commercial  nations. 

An  important  key  to  a nation’s  industrial  prog- 
ress and  possibilities  is  its  coal  supply.  Hitherto  Bel- 
gium’s domestic  coal  has  come  from  the  southern 
fields  which,  with  a single  interruption  of  about  four 
miles,  extend  across  the  Kingdom.  For  some  years 
before  the  war  the  output  averaged  about  23,000,000 
tons,  and  until  1909  Bt;lgium  exported  an  excess  of 
coal.  Since  1910,  however,  the  increased  domestic 
consumption,  due  primarily  to  the  very  rapid  growth 
of  the  industries,  has  brought  about  a reversal  of  the 
trade  conditions.  In  1912,  for  example,  9,770,000 
tons  of  coal  were  imported,  while  the  exports  of  coal, 
coke,  and  briquettes  totaled  only  6,967,000  tons.  In 
other  words,  two  years  before  the  war,  Belgium  was 
consuming  12%  more  coal  than  the  domestic  pro- 
duction, the  imported  coal  coming  principally  from 
Germany. 

The  discovery  of  two  new  coal  fields,  one  adjacent 
to  the  Netherlands  border,  and  the  other  in  the 


southern  part  of  the  Kingdom,  promises  to  relieve 
the  necessity  for  reliance  upon  imported  coal  in  the 
near  future.  Satisfactory  beginnings  had  been  made 
before  the  war  in  the  exploitation  of  these  deposits. 

Along  with  the  coal  resources  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces are  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore,  but  owing  in  part 
to  legal  restrictions  governing  the  extraction  of  these 
deposits,  the  production  of  ore  has  been  small  for  a 
long  time.  Nevertheless,  Belgium’s  fifty  blast  fur- 
naces produced  in  1912,  chiefly  from  Luxemburg  ores, 
2,300,000  tons  of  pig  iron.  This  output  of  iron  was 
reflected  in  the  country’s  prosperous  steel  industry. 
Although  the  steel  business  is  an  old  and  well-estab- 
lished one,  it  has  recently  experienced  a remarkable 
expansion.  In  the  decade  before  the  war,  Belgium 
increased  its  production  160%— the  total  production 
in  1912  being  in  round  numbers  2,500,000  tons.  The 
output  of  finished  iron  and  steel  was  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  domestic  needs  and  about  80%  of  the  produc- 
tion was  sold  abroad.  There  was  a growing  market 
for  the  high  grade  Belgian  steels,  famous  the  world 
over. 

In  keeping  with  the  development  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  there  has  been  a significant  expansion 
of  various  related  lines  of  manufacturing,  especially 
machine  and  engine  works,  and  the  construction  of 
railway  equipment  and  automobiles.  The  zinc,  lead, 
chemical,  glass,  and  textile  industries  are  among  the 
other  more  important  enterprises.  The  significant 
fact  in  this  connection  is  that  Belgium’s  industries 
are  so  well  diversified,  giving  the  country  an  element 
of  insurance  against  widespread  depression  due  to 
periodic  adversity  affecting  a particular  industry. 

Railways 

The  total  mileage  of  the  Belgian  railways  in  1912 
was  5,399 — 2,928  miles  of  standard  gauge  roads  and 
2,471  miles  of  light,  or  meter  gauge,  roads.  This  was 
an  average  of  47.5  miles  of  line  for  each  square  mile  of 
territory,  the  greatest  railroad  density  as  a whole  in 
any  country.  The  density  of  the  standard  gauge, 
roads  alone  was  25.7  miles  per  square  mile  of  territory, 
considerably  gi’eater  than  the  corresponding  figure  of 
19.3  for  the  LTnited  Kingdom,  the  country  with  the 
next  greatest  railway  mileage  in  proportion  to  terri- 
tory. Of  the  standard  gauge  roads,  all  but  a few 
short  lines  with  an  aggregate  length  of  217  miles  were 
owned  and  operated  by  the  State.  These  2,711  miles 
of  State  railways,  approximately  one-half  of  which 
were  double  track  lines,  were  capitalized  in  1912  at 
$192,000  per  mile. 

In  relative  volume  of  business,  freight  and  passen- 
ger, and  in  operating  revenue,  the  Belgian  State  rail- 
ways compared  favorably  with  the  roads,  public  or 
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private,  of  any  other  country.  The  average  freight 
density  in  1912  was  1,296,000  ton  miles  per  mile  of 
line,  while  the  passenger  miles  per  mile  of  line  num- 
bered 1,051,000.  The  traflBc  figures  were  swelled 
considerably  by  the  passage  of  goods  and  passengers 
to  and  from  neighboring  countries  through  Belgium. 
The  average  fare  per  mile  on  the  State  lines  was 
$.0069,  a remarkably  low  figure,  and  accounted  for  in 
part  by  the  variety  of  special  rate  tickets  which  are 
sold  to  workingmen  and  others. 

The  operation  of  the  State  railways  over  the  long 
period  since  1835  has  been  successful  financially,  the 
cumulative  surplus  at  the  close  of  1912  being  $5,250,- 
000,  after  allowing  for  the  service  of  the  debt  which 
the  Kingdom  incurred  in  the  development  of  the  sys- 
tem. Moreover,  the  capital  invested  in  the  roads, 
$520,000,000,  was  greater  by  $50,000,000  than  the 
outstanding  public  debt  created  on  account  of  their 
nationalization,  even  when  the  various  terminable 
annuities  are  capitalized  as  if  perpetual.  If  only  the 
appropriate  portion  of  the  consolidated  debt  is  con- 
sidered, the  capital  investment  exceeded  the  debt  by 
$114,000,000. 

The  light  railways,  in  mileage  about  equal  to  the 
standard  gauge  lines,  constitute  an  important  part 
of  the  transportation  system.  The  State  has  supplied 
approximately  44%  of  the  capital  expended  in  their 
development  and  they  have  been  regularly  operated 
at  a profit. 

These  “rural”  railways,  constituting  a veritable 
network  of  lines  through  the  farming  regions  and 
along  the  country  roads,  serve  as  feeders  for  the  stand- 
ard gauge'railroads  and  accommodate  also  a large  local 
traflBc.  Their  share  in  providing  cheap  transporta- 
tion is  largely  reflected  in  the  profits  of  farming  and 
in  the  dispersion  of  the  homes  of  the  industrial  work- 
ers. About  three-fourths  of  the  total  revenue  of  the 
light  railways  is  earned  in  the  passenger  business. 

Trade 

The  total  foreign  commerce,  exclusive  of  transit 
trade,  averaged,  for  the  four  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war,  more  than  $1,500,000,000— the  aver- 
age value  of  the  exports  being  $702,000,000  and  that 
of  the  imports  $886,000,000.  Of  the  imports,  more 
than  one-half,  as  measured  in  value,  consisted  of  raw 
materials  or  semi-manufactured  goods,  and  of  the 
exports,  approximately  40%  was  manufactured 
products.  These  percentages  reflect  in  some  degree 
the  intensive  development  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  Belgium,  while  the  relative  volume  of  the 
various  classes  of  goods  sold  suggests  the  remarkable 
diversity  of  production.  The  value  of  the  iron  and 
steel  exported  in  1912,  the  principal  articles  in  the 
export  trade,  was  only  7.5%  of  the  value  of  the  total 


exports,  with  machinery,  including  railway  cars,  sec- 
ond in  order. 

Foreign  Investments 

The  Belgians  have  for  a long  time  held  a prominent 
position  in  international  finance,  the  estimated  volume 
of  foreign  investments  in  1911  being  $540,000,000. 
Belgian  capital  is  found  in  a great  variety  of  enter- 
prises almost  all  over  the  world.  There  are  Belgian 
banks,  mines,  railways,  etc.,  in  South  America,  China, 
Spain,  and  Italy;  more  than  100  tramway  and  elec- 
trical power  enterprises  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope have  been  financed  with  Belgian  capital.  The 
greater  part  of  Russia’s  pig  iron  output  before  the 
war  was  produced  by  Belgian  companies  recently 
established  or  by  firms  in  which  Belgian  eapital  was 
invested.  Belgian  companies  supplied  equipment 
for  numerous  tramways  in  our  western  cities  and 
many  American  utility  securities  are  still  owned  by 
Belgians. 

Social  Conditions 

Living  conditions  for  the  mass  of  the  Belgian 
working  people  have  been  far  more  wholesome  than 
might  be  expected  in  a country  with  so  dense  a popu- 
lation. Apparently  nowhere  else  have  the  homes  of 
the  industrial  workers  been  so  widely  dispersed  as  in 
Belgium,  and  consequently  there  is  an  absence  of  the 
degree  of  over-crowding  found  in  many  other  indus- 
trial regions.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  condi- 
tion is  the  admirable  system  of  railway  transporta- 
tion, with  its  low  fares  and  special  rates  available 
for  working  people.  For  a Belgian  worker  to  travel 
thirty  miles  to  and  from  his  work  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  indifference,  and  not  infrequently  a worker 
goes  fifty  or  sixty  miles  morning  and  night.  Rents 
are  comparatively  low  and  house-owning  is  encour- 
aged. Money  is  loaned  by  the  National  Savings  Bank 
to  the  local  Credit  Associations,  which  in  turn  loan  it 
to  the  workers.  In  1910  there  were  208  of  these 
Credit  Associations  and  they  had  assisted  more  than 
110,000  workers  to  become  the  owners  of  their  homes. 

Belgian  Congo 

In  the  Belgian  Congo  there  is  an  asset  which  will 
prove  of  increasing  importance  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  Belgium’s  industries.  In  area  the  colony 
is  eighty  times  as  large  as  Belgium  itself.  Although 
situated  in  equatorial  Africa,  its  chmate  is  on  the 
whole  much  more  salubrious  than  that  of  most  trop- 
ical countries,  because  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
is  a comparatively  high  plateau.  The  population  of 
the  colony  is  variously  estimated  at  from  10,000,000 
to  15,000,000. 

Since  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  by  the  Kingdom 
of  Belgium  in  1908,  industrial  enterprise  there  has 
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been  concerned  chiefly  with  preparation  for  a com- 
prehensive and  well  rounded  development  of  the 
colony  through  the  exploitation  of  its  enormous  re- 
sources— agricultural,  forest,  and  mineral. 

Among  the  surest  evidences  of  a wise  preparation 
for  the  future  development  of  the  Congo  is  the  oflScial 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  a stable 
economic  life  and  of  enduring  general  prosperity 
there  must  be  found  in  agriculture.  In  1910  the 
Government  began  a comprehensive  program  of  agri- 
cultural education  and  experimentation  on  which  the 
Administration  was  to  expend  some  $400,000  a year 
for  a period  of  ten  years.  Five  fully  equipped  labor- 
atories were  provided  and  various  Government  plan- 
tations were  devoted  to  demonstration  work,  both  in 
crop  grawing  and  in  cattle  raising.  Particularly  grat- 
ifying have  been  the  successful  experiments  with  cot- 
ton and  rice  growing,  and  the  Colonial  Minister  re- 
cently expressed  the  belief  that  in  a comparatively 
short  time  the  colony  would  be  supplying  the  factor- 
ies of  Belgium  with  all  their  raw  cotton. 

Quite  naturally,  the  development  of  the  transpor- 
tation system  of  the  colony  began  with  the  utilization 
of  the  Congo  River  and  its  tributaries,  the  world’s 
second  largest  river  system,  with  about  10,000  miles 
of  navigable  water,  In  January,  1916,  1,165  miles  of 
Congo  railways  were  in  operation.  Important  addi- 
tions to  this  mileage  have  been  made  subsequently. 
From  the  navigable  upper  Congo  River  it  is  now 
possible  to  go  by  train  to  (’ape  Town  in  the  south  and 
to  Beira  on  the  coast  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  and 
by  train  and  steamboat  across  German  East  Africa 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Early  in  1914  the  Belgian  Min- 
ister of  the  Colonies  outlined  a Government  program 
of  construction,  aiming  to  provide  within  a decade 
the  main  additional  trunk  lines  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  colony.  The  additional  lines  con- 
templated would  give  the  colony  more  than  3,000 
miles  of  railway. 

The  value  of  the  commodities  exported  from  the 
Congo  in  the  four  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war  averaged  $12,000,000  annually.  In  1916  the 
exports  were  valued  at  more  than  $25,000,000.  While 
the  quantities  of  copper,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  copal, 
and  other  products  have  increased  greatly,  in  some 
degree  the  doubling  of  the  value  of  commodities  ex- 
ported is  a reflection  of  price  changes. 

The  vast  mineral  wealth  of  the  Congo,  including 
copper,  tin,  gold,  diamonds,  iron,  and  coal,  has  barely 
begun  to  be  exploited.  The  chief  mining  interests 
are  the  copper  properties  in  Katanga,  the  southeast- 
ern section  of  the  colony.  Only  a small  proportion  of 
the  total  deposits  are  being  worked,  but  in  1911,  997 
tons  of  copper  were  mined.  In  each  year  since  there 
has  been  a marked  increase  and  in  1917  the  output 
was  approximately  27,000  tons.  The  estimated 
output  for  1918  was  40,000  tons.  It  has  been  esti- 


mated that  the  probable  ore  in  the  Katanga  deposits 
above  the  water  level  is  well  in  excess  of  40,000,000 
tons,  averaging  some  8%  of  copper.  The  output  of 
gold  has  reached  a value  of  $2,000,000  annually, 
and  the  output  of  diamonds  in  1917  was  valued  at 
$1,288,000. 

The  extension  and  improvement  of  existing  means 
of  communication,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  new 
lines,  will  hasten  the  development  of  the  vast  poten- 
tial resources  of  the  colony. 

The  Outlook 

Although  the  recent  destruction  and  dismantling 
of  manufacturing  plants  and  the  similar  treatment  of 
railways  and  equipment  is  proving  a serious  handi- 
cap to  Belgium  now,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  with  moderate  financial  assistance,  lively 
activity  in  production  generally  may  be  resumed 
much  more  promptly  than  was  thought  possible  a 
few  months  ago.  A recent  report  by  the  Central 
Industrial  Committee  of  Belgium,  made  after  investi- 
gation, shows  that  in  many  industries  which  suffered 
complete  or  partial  suspension  during  the  war  pro- 
duction can  be  resumed  as  rapidly  as  raw  materials 
are  made  available.  Moreover,  not  all  production 
was  suspended,  of  course.  The  coal  mines,  for  exam- 
ple, generally  speaking,  were  kept  intact.  The  dam- 
age to  glass  factories  was  slight,  and  only  about  10% 
of  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  spindles  were  destroyed. 
In  many  essential  lines  the  managing  organizations 
were  preserved  and  new  ones  effected  with  a view  to 
hastening  the  process  of  rehabilitation  after  the  lib- 
eration of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  invading  armies  overran  the  country  with  a 
rush  that  made  it  impossible  to  mobilize  a large  num- 
ber of  the  men  of  military  age.  In  consequence  the 
nation’s  labor  force  has  been  depleted  in  much  smaller 
degree  than  would  have  been  inevitable  had  it  been 
possible  to  mobilize  completely. 

The  signs  of  the  times  point  to  a coming  period  of 
unusual  world-wide  industrial  expansion,  in  which 
the  vast  relatively  undeveloped  regions  of  the  world 
will  play  an  important  part.  The  movement  was  al- 
ready under  way  in  1914,  and  while  the  war  has  in- 
terfered with  the  even  course  of  its  development,  on 
the  whole  the  war  will  have  actually  hastened  its  con- 
summation. 

On  the  threshold  of  such  a world  movement  Bel- 
gium is  particularly  fortunate  in  having  for  exploita- 
tion one  of  the  richest  of  the  hinterlands  awaiting  the 
touch  of  enterprise  and  capital.  This  possession,  the 
apparent  certainty  that  Belgian  claims  for  repara- 
tion will  receive  preferential  consideration  in  the 
peace  settlement,  and  the  country’s  proved  industrial 
capacity,  augur  well  for  Belgium’s  future  and  for  its 
share  in  the  achievements  that  will  mark  the  better 
days  to  come. 


New  York,  November  3,  1918 
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The  Industrial  Development  of  India 


INDIA’S  progress  toward  industrial  development 
has  been  one  of  the  surprises  of  the  war.  Her 
accomplishments  during  the  last  four  years  have 
astonished  those  who  have  been  pleased  to  style  her 
the  “Great  Dependency.”  They  have  stirred  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  who,  with  indifferent  success, 
have  long  advocated  changes  in  processes  of  manu- 
facture habitual  to  the  East,  and  the  extension  of  her 
activities  beyond  agricultural  limits.  They  have 
vitalized  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  the  application 
of  modern  methods  to  great  natural  resources  by  a 
population  exceeding  that  of  any  other  country 
except  China. 

The  war  greatly  curtailed  importations  of  manu- 
factured goods  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
stopped  altogether  those  from  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Meanwhile  India’s  needs  were  largely 
increased  because  of  the  call  made  upon  her  by  the 
Mother  Country  for  supplies  of  every  kind.  The 
extent  of  her  contribution  will  not  be  known  until 
the  war  is  over,  but  there  are  intimations  that  it  has 
not  been  less  satisfactory  than  her  very  substantial 
war  loan  and  her  investment  in  British  Treasury 
notes.  Even  before  the  war  there  was  a marked 
tendency  toward  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, but  war  conditions  have  given  increased  force 
and  directness  to  the  movement.  The  British 
Government  has  recognized  this  fact,  and,  as  a result 
of  the  investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Commer- 
cial and  Industrial  Policy  After  the  War,  an  India 
Trade  Commissioner  is  to  have  offices  in  London, 
from  which  further  industrial  expansion  in  India  will 
be  promoted.  Ultimately  there  will  be  show  rooms 
for  Indian  products  and  manufactures  so  that  buyers 
from  all  countries  may  see  at  first  hand  what  is 
being  accomplished. 

Progress  of  Industrial  Expansion 

The  ability  and  readiness  of  India  to  help  forward 
this  industrial  expansion  is  indicated  in  the  number 
of  enterprises  started  since  the  war  began.  This 
movement  became  so  marked  as  to  induce  the  Gov- 
ernment to  increase  last  March  the  restrictions  on 
flotations  which  had  been  provided  in  the  Indian 


Companies  Act  of  1913.  This  Act  became  effective 
on  April  1,  1914,  and  in  anticipation  of  it  there  were 
an  unusual  number  of  flotations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1913-1914,  so  that  the  record  for  the  year  1917- 
1918  shows  a decrease  of  22  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  new  companies,  if  comparison  is  made  with  the 
pre-war  year.  If  the  comparison  is  confined  to  the 
war  years  the  steady  progress  made  is  more  clearly 
shown.  In  1914-1915  there  were  organized  112  com- 
panies with  an  aggregate  authorized  capital  of  Rs. 

4.43.20.000,  or  about  $14,377,408,  and  an  average 
authorized  capital  of  Rs.  3,96,000  or  about  $128,462. 
The  number  of  new  companies  formed  in  1915-16 
was  137,  in  1916-17,  184;  and  in  1917-18,  278.  The 
aggregate  authorized  capital  for  the  278  companies 
was  Rs.  30,57,93,000  or  about  $99,199,249  and  the 
average  authorized  capital  per  company  was  Rs. 

11.00. 000  or  about  $356,840.  Not  only  was  there  a 
very  heavy  increase  each  year  in  the  number  of  new 
industrial  organizations  founded,  but  there  was  also 
an  increase  in  the  average  size  of  the  organizations. 
The  total  number  of  companies  registered  during  the 
four  war  years  is  705  with  a total  authorized  capi- 
tal of  Rs.  59,47,32,000,  or  about  $192,931,060.  In 
addition  to  these  investments  in  new  companies 
there  were  of  course  a very  great  number  of  exten- 
sions of  existing  companies. 

Hides  and  Skins 

One  of  the  first  of  her  industries  to  which  India 
turned  with  the  idea  of  development  after  the  war 
began  was  the  tanning  of  hides.  During  1913-14 
India  exported  1,632,000  hundredweight  of  hides  and 
skins,  totalling  in  value  $38,021,272,  and  298,000 
hundredweight  of  leather,  totalling  in  value  $13,784,- 
815.  Germany  took  388,409  hundredweight  of  raw 
hides,  valued  at  $993,414,  and  12,794  hundredweight 
of  raw  skins,  valued  at  $37,598.  ikustria-Hungary 
took  237,829  hundredweight  of  hides  and  skins, 
valued  at  $5,974,845.  The  United  States  took  raw 
hides  and  skins  to  the  value  of  $11,510,590,  and 
dressed  or  tanned  hides  and  skins  to  the  value  of 
$1,009,649. 
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Tanning  Industry  Growing 

Now  there  is  a good  demand  for  all  sorts  of  leather 
articles  in  India,  including  shoes,  but  vegetable  tan- 
ning materials  have  been  used  almost  exclusively. 
Tanning  by  chromium  compounds  has  been  exten- 
sively developed  in  the  United  States  and  Germany 
and  this  accounts  for  the  heavy  export  of  raw  hides 
to  these  countries  in  the  past.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  half  the  amount  of  ox  and  cow  hides  sent  to 
Germany  and  Austria  yielded  leather  for  48,000,000 
army  boot  uppers,  while  the  buffalo  hides  supplied 
49,000,000  army  boot  soles.  The  remaining  half 
provided  civilian  footwear  and  enabled  Germany 
and  Austria  to  send  back  to  India  large  quantities  of 
box  calf.  Germany  had  acquired  a practical 
monopoly  of  the  hide  and  leather  trade  in  India 
through  a ring  of  companies  in  Calcutta  which 
worked  with  the  associations  of  tanners  and  dealers 
in  Germany. 

To  insure  against  a return  of  that  monopoly  and 
to  abolish  the  unprofitable  practice  of  shipping  out 
raw  hides  and  skins  which  come  back  later  as  manu- 
factured articles,  attempts  are  now  being  made  to 
establish  the  Indian  tanning  business  on  a sound 
basis.  The  use  of  chromium  compounds  instead  of 
vegetable  tanning  materials  is  making  rapid  progress 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  and  in  the  Native  State  of  My- 
sore. The  Director  of  Industries  in  Mysore  reports 
that  the  Mysore  Tannery  is  now  getting  hides  from 
several  parts  of  India.  He  proposes  an  experimental 
factory,  modernly  equipped,  as  a means  of  holding 
attention  to  what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  indus- 
try by  India. 

Jute  Manufacture 

India  has  a practical  monopoly  of  jute  production, 
and  jute  mills  have  been  long  established.  The  war 
has  had  an  accelerating  effect  here  also.  The  num- 
ber of  mills  at  work  has  increased  from  60  in  1913-14 
to  74  in  1917-18.  During  the  same  period  the  num- 
ber of  looms  has  increased  from  33,500  to  39,700  and 
the  number  of  spindles  from  691,800  to  824,300.  The 
export  of  gunny  bags  has  increased  from  339,100,000 
to  805,000,000  and  of  gunny  cloths  from  970,000,000 
yards  to  1,230,100,000  yards.  The  value  of  these 
manufactured  exports  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  four  years.  A sign  of  the  times  is  that  the 
Britannia  Engineering  Works  at  Titaghur  is  now 
making  jute  mill  machinery  of  a high  class  and  is 
making  a special  effort  toward  standardization. 
The  report  of  the  British  Committee  on  Commercial 
and  Industrial  Policy  After  the  War  calls  attention 
to  the  severe  competition  of  the  India  jute  manufac- 
turers. The  report  says  that  the  Committee  is 


Electric  Supply  Installations 

The  development  of  electrical  undertakings  in 
India  has  been  very  slow,  but  a number  of  projects 
of  unusual  size  and  importance  are  now  under  way. 
There  are  now  only  28  public  electric  supply  under- 
takings with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  104,270  kilo- 
watts. There  are  only  90  miles  of  single  track  elec- 
tric road  in  the  country,  which  is  half  the  size  of  the 
United  States.  Of  private  installations  there  are  105 
with  a capacity  of  200  kilowatts  or  more,  and  397 
with  a less  capacity. 

Numerous  projects  are  afoot  for  a greater  use  of 
electric  power.  A proposition  to  supply  electric 
energy  in  Karachi  has  taken  definite  shape.  The 
plant  will  cost  about  $162,000.  A building  has  al- 
ready been  erected  at  Ahmadabad  for  the  installation 
of  electrical  machinery  as  soon  as  it  can  be  obtained. 
In  this  city  of  215,000  there  are  50  large  spinning  and 
weaving  mills,  some  of  them  employing  1,000  hands, 
and  the  introduction  of  electric  power  is  looked  for- 


studying  how  to  prevent  too  much  of  India  s raw 
jute  crop  from  going  to  Germany,  and  how  to  secure 
a suflScient  supply  to  keep  the  mills  of  England  and  ^ 

Scotland  going.  ; 

* 

Cotton  Weaving  I 

In  a recent  report  Findlay  Shirras,  Director  of  ^ 

Statistics,  states  that  a marked  expansion  of  the  cot- 
ton weaving  industry  of  India  took  place  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  last  March.  Production  rose  by 
more  than  500,000,000  yards,  or  nearly  50%  above 
the  pre-war  average,  while  imports  by  sea  fell  by 
1,076,000,000  yards,  or  41%,  to  1,055,000,000  yards. 

As  compared  with  the  pre-war  average  the  number 
of  looms  in  1916-17  rose  from  88,100  to  110,800,  or 
by  26%.  In  the  twelve  months  from  April,  1917,  to 
March,  1918,  the  quantity  of  cotton  goods  produced 
in  Indian  mills  was  660,576,000  pounds  of  yarn  and 
381,404,000  pounds  of  woven  goods.  This  was  a 
decrease  by  61,849,000  pounds  in  yarn  and  an  in- 
crease by  29,149,000  pounds  in  woven  goods,  the 
decrease  in  yarn  production  being  in  part  accounted 
for  by  the  scarcity  of  freight.  The  fact  that  coarse 
yarns  decreased  and  that  medium  and  fine  yarns 
increased  is  regarded  as  noteworthy  by  those  on  the 
alert  for  any  improvement  in  Indian  manufacturers. 

The  cotton  industry  in  India  dates  from  1851,  when 
the  first  mill  was  started.  Fifty  years  later  there 
were  5,800,000  hand-loom  weavers  and  only  350,000 
workers  in  cotton  mills.  All  Indian  cotton  is  of  the 
short  staple  variety  and  this  has  tended  to  restrict 
weaving  to  coarser  grades  of  cloth,  but  American 
long  staple  cotton  is  now  being  introduced,  with 
promise  of  some  success. 
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ward  to  as  a great  boon.  In  Calcutta  the  Electric 
Supply  Corporation  has  connected  to  its  system  more 
than  44,000  fans,  370,000  lights,  and  more  than  1,200 
motors.  At  a recent  mtieting  of  electrical  engineers 
there  it  was  stated  that  in  the  future  the  lights  and 
fans  business,  so  far  d(;alt  in  almost  entirely,  will 
become  a comparatively  negligible  quantity.  The 
superiority  of  electric  fans  to  the  punkah-wallahs — 
coolies  who  work  fans  by  hand — ^is  being  steadily 
appreciated.  The  municipal  committee  of  Simla,  the 
summer  capital  of  India,  is  considering  an  extension 
of  the  existing  electric  j)lant  there. 

Hydro-Electric  Power  Plants 


metal  work.  One  large  firm  has  manufactured  arti- 
cles formerly  largely  imported,  such  as  jute  mill  ma- 
chinery, lathes,  steam  hammers,  winding  engines,  and 
baling  presses.  The  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
whose  plant  gives  to  Sakchi,  near  Calcutta,  the  name 
of  the  “Pittsburgh  of  India,”  is  constantly  expanding 
to  meet  home  and  foreign  demands.  They  are  en- 
gaged now  almost  entirely  on  Government  orders, 
particularly  rails.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  India  has 
sent  to  the  various  war  zones  more  than  1,500  miles 
of  her  own  railroad  track,  besides  250  locomotives, 
and  4,500  cars,  and  that  an  extension  of  her  railroad 
system  is  contemplated  after  the  war,  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  continued  growth  of  the 


Henry  D.  Baker,  American  Consul  at  Bombay, 
states  that  34  mills  in  Bombay  are  under  contract 
to  use  electric  power  from  the  plant  of  the  Tata 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Company.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  important  hydro-electric  undertaking  ever  pro- 
jected in  India  and  is  being  carried  out  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $8,000,000.  The  first  power  was 
switched  on  in  February,  1915.  When  completed 
the  plant  will  provide  about  60,000  horse-power. 
Power  will  be  obtained  ultimately  from  three  great 
reservoirs  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  10,180,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  transformers  for  this 
plant  are  being  furnished  from  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
and  the  hydraulic  turbines  from  California.  Insula- 
tors, transmission  lines,  underground  cables,  and 
other  equipment  was  originally  contracted  for  in 
England  and  Germany,  but  a considerable  part  of  the 
proposed  German  product  will  undoubtedly  now  be 
sought  in  this  country. 

American  Machinery 

All  the  electrical  equipment  for  a proposed  new 
installation  at  Cauvery  Falls,  in  the  Native  State  of 
Mysore  will  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  Cauvery  water-power  scheme  was  at  the 
time  of  its  inception  one  of  the  most  important  long- 
distance transmissions  in  the  world.  It  attracted 
special  interest  in  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  first 
notable  instances  of  the  participation  of  American 
engineers  in  so  great  a project  so  far  away  from  home. 
The  plant  is  now  netting  in  earnings  about  $500,000  a 
year,  the  original  capital  outlay  having  been  practi- 
cally covered  by  subsequent  profits. 

Iron  and  Steel  Works 

Iron  and  steel  working  and  engineering  industries 
generally  have  received  an  impetus  from  the  war. 
Shells,  rivets,  bolts,  and  nuts  have  been  produced  on 
an  extensive  scale.  Machines  such  as  were  never 
produced  before  in  India  have  been  made.  A company 
has  been  started  to  manufacture  brass  and  gun- 


iron  and  steel  business.  The  plant  of  the  Indian 
Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  most  recent 
establishments,  occupies  six  and  one-half  square  miles. 
A writer  for  an  Indian  journal  said  recently : 

Indian  resources  are  being  rapidly  developed.  Iron  and 
steel  of  excellent  quality  are  available  in  India  and  the  time 
will  undoubtedly  come  when  the  British  manufacturer  finds 
his  export  trade  rapidly  decreasing,  due  to  the  increase  in 
quantity  and  improvement  in  quality  of  articles  made  on  the 
spot. 

Plate  and  Structural  Steel 

In  relation  to  the  question  of  future  supplies  of 
steel  plate,  upon  which  schemes  for  developing 
India’s  shipbuilding  now  in  contemplation  turn,  an 
Indian  economist  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Tata  Iron 
and  Steel  Company  made  a contract  last  December 
wdth  the  Munitions  Board  by  which  they  agreed  to 
build  a plate  mill  and  to  have  it  in  operation  within 
two  years  from  that  date.  They  also  made  a con- 
tract for  10,000  tons  of  plates  per  annum  for  ten 
years.  The  company  is  building  a plate  mill  capable 
of  rolling  plates  of  any  desired  length  and  up  to  90 
inches  in  width.  This  mill  wdll  contain  two  sets  of 
three-high  rolls,  the  necessary  straightening  rolls, 
and  transverse  and  .edging  shears.  It  will  have  a 
capacity  of  about  100,000  tons  per  annum.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  plate  mill  .the  company  is  building  a large 
structural  shop  and  a new  steel  casting  plant.  They 
will  be  able  to  make  steel  castings  up  to  35  tons  in 
weight  and  be  able  to  roll  beams  from  three  inches 
to  24  inches.  Other  structural  materials,  such  as 
angles  and  channels,  will  be  made. 

New  Industries  Born  of  War 

There  are  many  other  industries  which  have  ex- 
tended their  operations  since  the  war  began  and 
which  are  preparing  to  expand  still  further  after  the 
w ar,  but  these  will  serve  to  show  how  the  possibilities 
in  the  situation  have  appealed  to  the  mind  of  India. 
Industrial  development  has  long  been  regarded  by 
many  in  India  as  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 


political  progress  and  it  is  so  considered  in  the  report 
on  Indian  Constitutional  Reforms  issued  last  July. 
It  is  regarded  now  as  likely  that  a Department 
of  Industry  will  be  established  to  assume  super- 
vision over  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  expand 
industry.  The  great  need  is  for  the  application 
of  science  to  natural  resources  and  it  is  alleged 
that  under  the  educational  system  of  India  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  men  are  being  fitted  for  practical 
industries.  Many  progressive  concerns  are  now 
seeking  experts  in  industrial  chemistry  from  Holland, 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  Those  of  other  countries  are 
of  course  unobtainable  now  because  of  the  war. 
Illustrative  of  the  trend  of  thought  in  the  country  is 
the  action  of  the  Government  of  Mysore,  one  of  the 
most  progressive  of  Indian  states,  with  respect  to  the 
Dacara  Exhibition  of  this  year,  recently  held.  It 
was  decided  that  this  should  be  an  All-India  Exhibi- 
tion. The  main  purpose  of  it  is  to  encourage  the 
arts  and  industries  of  the  State  by  displaying  the 
material  resources,  processes  of  manufacture,  and 
the  products  of  this  State  along  with  those  from  other 
parts  of  India.  Particular  stress  is  laid  by  the  pro- 
moters upon  the  methods  of  manufacture  in  vogue 
and  the  possibility  of  improving  them 

Banking  Connection  with  the  United  States 

Because  the  opportunity  for  further  industrial 
development  in  India  is  so  apparent,  and  because 
that  development  will  require  financial  assistance  on 
a large  scale,  unusual  importance  is  attributed  to  the 
organization  of  the  Tata  Industrial  Bank,  for  which, 
as  recently  announced,  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  has  become  the  correspondent 


in  this  country.  A writer  in  “ Capital,”  a financial 
and  economic  journal  of  Calcutta,  had  the  following 
to  say  regarding  this  bank,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
established  in  India: 

The  Tata  Bank  is  intended,  as  far  as  possible,  to  guide 
industrial  investment  into  sound  channels.  In  undertaking 
all  preliminary  investigations,  and  floating  industrial  issues 
under  its  own  aegis,  it  will  fulfil  useful  functions.  It  has 
another  advantage.  It  creates  banking  machinery,  as  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  of  an  entirely  new  character. 
There  has  been  bitter  complaint  that  industrial  enterprises 
have  received  inadequate  support  from  commercial  banks. 
The  Tata  Bank  removes  all  ground  for  complaints  of  that 
character,  its  raison  d’etre  being  that  industrial  financing  re- 
quires banks  constituted  specially  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  either  the  Presidency  or  Exchange  banks  to 
finance  industries.  They  are  constituted  to  finance  trade  and 
trade  alone.  The  need  of  industrial  banks  has  often  been  felt. 
It  has  now  received  practical  recognition  under  the  best  pos- 
sible auspices.  As  Sir  R.  N.  Mookerjee,  Chairman  of  the 
local  board  of  management,  observed  in  asking  Lord  Ronald- 
shay  to  declare  the  Calcutta  Branch  open: 

“ India  for  some  time  past,  and  in  an  increasing  measure  as 
the  war  has  progressed,  has  been  thrown  more  and  more  on 
her  own  latent  resources.  New  industries  have  sprung  into 
existence  and  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  an  era  of  great 
industrial  development!” 

Every  new  enterprise  of  a competitive  character  meets 
with  criticism,  but  taking  it  by  and  large  we  believe  the  Tata 
Bank  is  generally  accepted  as  an  institution  containing  the 
potentiality  of  useful  and  profitable  achievement  in  the  interest 
of  Indian  economic  development. 

The  Asia  Banking  Corporation,  which  was  recently 
formed  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  and  a group 
of  associated  banks,  will  act  as  correspondent  of  the 
Tata  Industrial  Bank  in  the  Far  E«-.t’  A large  part 
of  India’s  trading  is  done  with  China,  Japan,  Java, 
and  other  parts  of  Eastern  Asia,  where  the  Asia 
Banking  Corporation  will  ultimately  operate. 
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The  Industrial  Development  of  India 


TNDIA’S  progress  toward  industrial  development 
-■-has  been  one  of  the  surprises  of  the  war.  Her 
accomplishments  during  the  last  four  years  have 
astonished  those  who  have  been  pleased  to  style  her 
the  “Great  Dependency.”  They  have  stirred  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  who,  with  indifferent  success, 
have  long  advocated  changes  in  processes  of  manu- 
facture habitual  to  the  East,  and  the  extension  of  her 
activities  beyond  agricmltural  limits.  They  have 
vitalized  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  the  application 
of  modern  methods  to  great  natural  resources  by  a 
population  exceeding  that  of  any  other  country 
except  China. 

The  war  greatly  curiailed  importations  of  manu- 
factured goods  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
stopped  altogether  those  from  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Meanwhile  India’s  needs  were  largely 
increased  because  of  the  call  made  upon  her  by  the 
Mother  Country  for  supplies  of  every  kind.  The 
extent  of  her  contribution  will  not  be  known  until 
the  war  is  oyer,  but  there  are  intimations  that  it  has 
not  been  less  satisfactory  thi?.a  her  very  substantial 
war  loan  md  her  investment  in  British  Treasury 
notes.  Even  before  the  war  there  was  a marked 
tendency  toward  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, but  war  conditions  have  given'  increased  force 
and  directness  to  the  movement.  The  British 
Government  has  recognized  this  fact,  find,  as  a result 
of  the  investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Commer- 
cial and  Industrial  Policy  After  the  War,  an  India 
Trade  Commissioner  is  to  have  offices  in  London, 
from  which  further  industrial  expansion  in  India  will 
be  promoted.  Ultimately  there  will  be  show  rooms 
for  Indian  products  and  manufactu  res  so  that  buyers 
from  all  countries  may  see  at  first  hand  what  is 
being  accomplished. 

Progress  of  Industrial  Expansion 

The  ability  and  readiness  of  India  to  help  forward 
this  indu.  A.rial  expansion  is  indicated  in  the  number 
of  enterprises  started  since  the  war  began.  This 
movement  became  so  marked  as  to  induce  the  Gov- 
ernment to  increase  last  March  the  restrictions  on 
flotations  which  had  been  provided  in  the  Indian 


Companies  Act  of  1913.  This  Act  became  effective 
on  April  1,  1914,  and  in  anticipation  of  it  there  were 
an  unusual  number  of  flotations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1913-1914,  so  that  the  record  for  the  year  1917- 
1918  shows  a decrease  of  22  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  new  companies,  if  comparison  is  made  with  the 
pre-war  year.  If  the  comparison  is  confined  to  the 
war  years  the  steady  progress  made  is  more  clearly 
shown.  In  1914-1915  there  were  organized  112  com- 
panies with  an  aggregate  authorized  capital  of  Rs. 

4.43.20.000,  or  about  $14,377,408,  and  an  average 
authorized  capital  of  Rs.  3,96,000  or  about  $128,462. 
The  number  of  new  companies  formed  in  1915-16 
was  137,  in  1916-17,  184;  and  in  1917-18,  278.  The 
aggregate  authorized  capital  for  the  278  companies 
was  Rs.  30,57,93,000  or  about  $99,199,249  and  the 
average  authorized  capital  per  company  was  Rs. 

11.00. 000  or  about  $356,840.  Not  only  was  there  a 
very  heavy  increase  each  year  in  the  number  of  new 
industrial  organizations  founded,  but  there  was  also 
an  increase  in  the  average  size  of  the  organizations. 
The  total  number  of  companies  registered  during  the 
four  war  years  is  705  with  a total  authorized  capi- 
tal of  Rs.  59,47,32,000,  or  about  $192,931,060.  In 
addition  to  these  investments  in  new  companies 
there  were  of  course  a very  great  number  of  exten- 
sions of  existing  companies. 

Hides  and  Skins 

One  of  the  first  of  her  industries  to  which  India 
turned  with  the  idea  of  development  after  the  war 
began  was  the  tanning  of  hides.  During  1913-14 
India  exported  1,632,000  hundredweight  of  hides  and 
skins,  totalling  in  value  $38,021,272,  and  298,000 
hundredweight  of  leather,  totalling  in  value  $13,784,- 
815.  Germany  took  388,409  hundredweight  of  raw 
hides,  valued  at  $993,414,  and  12,794  hundredweight 
of  raw  skins,  valued  at  $37,598.  Austria-Hungary 
took  237,829  hundredweight  of  hides  and  skins, 
valued  at  $5,974,845.  The  United  States  took  raw 
hides  and  skins  to  the  value  of  $11,510,590,  and 
dressed  or  tanned  hides  and  skins  to  the  value  of 
$1,009,649. 
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Tanning  Industry  Growing 

Now  there  is  a good  demand  for  all  sorts  of  leather 
articles  in  India,  including  shoes,  but  vegetable  tan- 
ning materials  have  been  used  almost  exclusively. 
Tanning  by  chromium  compounds  has  been  exten- 
sively developed  in  the  United  States  and  Germany 
and  this  accounts  for  the  heavy  export  of  raw  hides 
to  these  countries  in  the  past.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  half  the  amount  of  ox  and  cow  hides  sent  to 
Germany  and  Austria  yielded  leather  for  48,000,000 
army  boot  uppers,  while  the  buffalo  hides  supplied 
49,000,000  army  boot  soles.  The  remaining  half 
provided  civilian  footwear  and  enabled  Germany 
and  Austria  to  send  back  to  India  large  quantities  of 
box  calf.  Germany  had  acquired  a practical 
monopoly  of  the  hide  and  leather  trade  in  India 
through  a ring  of  companies  in  Calcutta  which 
worked  with  the  associations  of  tanners  and  dealers 
in  Germany. 

To  insure  against  a return  of  that  monopoly  and 
to  abolish  the  unprofitable  practice  of  shipping  out 
raw  hides  and  skins  which  come  back  later  as  manu- 
factured articles,  attempts  are  now  being  made  to 
establish  the  Indian  tanning  business  on  a sound 
basis.  The  use  of  chromium  compounds  instead  of 
vegetable  tanning  materials  is  making  rapid  progress 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  and  in  the  Native  State  of  My- 
sore. The  Director  of  Industries  in  Mysore  reports 
that  the  Mysore  Tannery  is  now  getting  hides  from 
several  parts  of  India.  He  proposes  an  experimental 
factory,  modernly  equipped,  as  a means  of  holding 
attention  to  what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  indus- 
try by  India. 

Jute  Manufacture 

India  has  a practical  monopoly  of  jute  production, 
and  jute  mills  have  been  long  established.  The  war 
has  had  an  accelerating  effect  here  also.  The  num- 
ber of  mills  at  work  has  increased  from  60  in  1913-14 
to  74  in  1917-18.  During  the  same  period  the  num- 
ber of  looms  has  increased  from  33,500  to  39,700  and 
the  number  of  spindles  from  691,800  to  824,300.  The 
export  of  gunny  bags  has  increased  from  339,100,000 
to  805,000,000  and  of  gunny  cloths  from  970,000,000 
yards  to  1,230,100,000  yards.  The  value  of  these 
manufactured  exports  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  four  years.  A sign  of  the  times  is  that  the 
Britannia  Engineering  Works  at  Titaghur  is  now 
making  jute  mill  machinery  of  a high  class  and  is 
making  a special  effort  toward  standardization. 
The  report  of  the  British  Committee  on  Commercial 
and  Industrial  Policy  After  the  War  calls  attention 
to  the  severe  competition  of  the  India  jute  manufac- 
turers. The  report  says  that  the  Committee  is 


studying  how  to  prevent  too  much  of  India’s  raw 
jute  crop  from  going  to  Germany,  and  how  to  secure 
a suflScient  supply  to  keep  the  mills  of  England  and 
Scotland  going. 

Cotton  Weaving 

In  a recent  report  Findlay  Shirras,  Director  of 
Statistics,  states  that  a marked  expansion  of  the  cot- 
ton weaving  industry  of  India  took  place  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  last  March.  Production  rose  by 
more  than  500,000,000  yards,  or  nearly  50%  above 
the  pre-war  average,  while  imports  by  sea  fell  by 
1,076,000,000  yards,  or  41%,  to  1,055,000,000  yards. 
As  compared  with  the  pre-war  average  the  number 
of  looms  in  1916-17  rose  from  88,100  to  110,800,  or 
by  26%.  In  the  twelve  months  from  April,  1917,  to 
March,  1918,  the  quantity  of  cotton  goods  produced 
in  Indian  mills  was  660,576,000  pounds  of  yarn  and 
381,404,000  pounds  of  woven  goods.  This  was  a 
decrease  by  61,849,000  pounds  in  yarn  and  an  in- 
crease by  29,149,000  pounds  in  woven  goods,  the 
decrease  in  yarn  production  being  in  part  accounted 
for  by  the  scarcity  of  freight.  The  fact  that  coarse 
yarns  decreased  and  that  medium  and  fine  yarns 
increased  is  regarded  as  noteworthy  by  those  on  the 
alert  for  any  improvement  in  Indian  manufacturers. 
The  cotton  industry  in  India  dates  from  1851,  when 
the  first  mill  was  started.  Fifty  years  later  there 
were  5,800,000  hand-loom  weavers  and  only  350,000 
workers  in  cotton  mills.  All  Indian  cotton  is  of  the 
short  staple  variety  and  this  has  tended  to  restrict 
weaving  to  coarser  grades  ol  doth,  bnit  American 
long  staple  cotton  ’*iS  now  being  introduced,  with 
promise  of  some  sruccess. 

$ 

Electric  Supply  Installations 

The  development  of  electrical  undertakings  in 
India  has  beein  very  slow,  but  a number  of  projects 
of  unusual  siz^  and  importance  are  now  under  way. 
There  are  now  onlj^'  28  public  electric  supply  under- 
takings with  an  agjgregate  capacity  of  104,270  kilo- 
watts. There  are  .only  90  miles  of  single  track  elec- 
tric road  in  the  country,  which  is  half  the  size  of  the 
United  States.  Of  private  installations  there  are  105 
with  a capacity  of  200  kilowatts  or  more,  and  397 
with  a less  capacity. 

Numerous  projects  are  afoot  for  a greater  use  of 
electric  power.  A proposition  to  supply  electric 
energy  in  Karachi  has  taken  definite  shape.  The 
plant  will  cost  about  $162,000.  A building  has  al- 
ready been  dected  at  Ahmadabad  for  the  installation 
of  electrical  machinery  as  soon  as  it  can  be  obtained. 
In  this  city  of  215,000  there  are  50  large  spinning  and 
weaving  mills,  some  of  them  employing  1,000  hands, 
and  the  introduction  of  electric  power  is  looked  for- 


ward  to  as  a great  boon.  In  Calcutta  the  Electric 
Supply  Corporation  has  connected  to  its  system  more 
than  44,000  fans,  370,000  lights,  and  more  than  1,200 
motors.  At  a recent  meeting  of  electrical  engineers 
. there  it  was  stated  that  in  the  future  the  lights  and 

fans  business,  so  far  dealt  in  almost  entirely,  will 
[ become  a comparatively  negligible  quantity.  The 

! superiority  of  electric  fans  to  the  punkah-waUahs — 

coolies  who  work  fans  by  hand — is  being  steadily 
appreciated.  The  municipal  committee  of  Simla,  the 
summer  capital  of  India,  is  considering  an  extension 
j of  the  existing  electric  plant  there. 

Hydro-Electric  Power  Plants 

Henry  D.  Baker,  American  Consul  at  Bombay, 
states  that  34  mills  in  Bombay  are  under  contract 
j to  use  electric  power  from  the  plant  of  the  Tata 

1 Hydro-Electric  Power  Company.  This  is  by  far  the 

imost  important  hydro-electric  undertaking  ever  pro- 
jected in  India  and  is  being  carried  out  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $8,000,000.  The  first  power  was 
switched  on  in  February,  1915.  When  completed 
^ the  plant  will  provide  about  60,000  horse-power. 

Power  will  be  obtained  ultimately  from  three  great 
t reservoirs  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  10,180,000,- 

; 000  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  transformers  for  this 

j plant  are  being  furnished  from  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 

1 and  the  hydraulic  turbines  from  California.  Insula- 

, tors,  transmission  lines,  underground  cables,  and 

I other  equipment  was  originally  contracted  for  in 

England  and  Germany,  but  a considerable  part  of  the 
proposed  Gei,ian  will  undoubtedly  now  be 

sought  in  this  country. 

Am^pjcan  Machinery 

All  the  eCctrical  equipment  for  a proposed  new 
installation  .it  Cauvery  Falls,  in  the  Native  State  of 
Mysore  will  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  C uvery  water-power  scheme  was  at  the 
time  cf  Jts  inception  one  of  the  most  important  long- 
distance transmissions  in  the  world.  It  attracted 
sjiecial  interest  in  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  first 
notable  instances  of  the  participation  c f American 
engineers  in  so  great  a project  so  far  away  from  home. 
The  plant  is  now  netting  in  earnings  about  $500,000  a 
year,  the  original  capital  outlay  having  been  practi- 

I 

cally  covered  by  subsequent  profits. 

Iron  and  Steel  Works 

Iron  and  steel  working  and  engineering  indistries 
generally  have  received  an  impetus  from  the  war. 
Shells,  rivets,  bolts,  and  nuts  have  been  produce  J on 
an  extensive  scale.  Machines  such  as  were  ne^er 
produced  before  in  India  have  been  made.  A companv 
has  been  started  to  manufacture  brass  and  gun- 


metal  work.  One  large  firm  has  manufactured  arti- 
cles formerly  largely  imported,  such  as  jute  mill  ma- 
chinery, lathes,  steam  hammers,  winding  engines,  and 
baling  presses.  The  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
whose  plant  gives  to  Sakchi,  near  Calcutta,  the  name 
of  the  Pittsburgh  of  India,”  is  constantly  expanding 
to  meet  home  and  foreign  demands.  They  are  en- 
gaged now  almost  entirely  on  Government  orders, 
particularly  rails.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  India  has 
sent  to  the  various  war  zones  more  than  1,500  miles 
of  her  own  railroad  track,  besides  250  locomotives, 
and  4,500  cars,  and  that  an  extension  of  her  railroad 
system  is  contemplated  after  the  war,  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  continued  growth  of  the 
iron  and  steel  business.  The  plant  of  the  Indian 
Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  most  recent 
establisments,  occupies  six  and  one-half  square  miles. 
A writer  for  an  Indian  journal  said  recently : 

Indian  resources  are  being  rapidly  developed.  Iron  and 
steel  of  excellent  quality  are  available  in  India  and  the  time 
will  undoubtedly  come  when  the  British  manufacturer  finds 
his  export  trade  rapidly  decreasing,  due  to  the  increase  in 
quantity  and  improvement  in  quality  of  articles  made  on  the 
spot. 

Plate  and  Structural  Steel 

In  relation  to  the  question  of  future  supplies  of 
steel  plate,  upon  which  schemes  for  developing 
India’s  shipbuilding  now  in  contemplation  turn,  an 
Indian  economist  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Tata  Iron 
and  Steel  Company  made  a contract  last  December 
with  the  Munitions  Board  by  which  they  agreed  to 
build  a plate  mill  and  to  have  it  in  operation  within 
two  years  from  that  date.  They  also  made  a con- 
tract for  10,000  tons  of  plates  per  annum  for  ten 
years.  The  company  is  building  a plate  mill  capable 
of  rolling  plates  of  any  desired  length  and  up  to  90 
inches  in  width.  This  mill  will  contain  two  sets  of 
three-high  rolls,  the  necessary  straightening  rolls, 
and  transverse  and  edging  shears.  It  will  have  a 
capacity  of  about  100,000  tons  per  annum.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  plate  mill  the  company  is  building  a large 
structural  shop  and  a new  steel  casting  plant.  They 
will  be  able  to  make  steel  castings  up  to  35  tons  in 
weight  and  be  able  to  roll  beams  from  three  inches 
to  24  inches.  Other  structural  materials,  such  as 
angles  and  channels,  will  be  made. 

New  Industries  Born  of  War 

There  are  many  other  industries  which  have  ex- 
tended their  operations  since  the  war  began  and 
which  are  preparing  to  expand  still  further  after  the 
war,  but  these  will  serve  to  show  how  the  possibilities 
in  the  situation  have  appealed  to  the  mind  of  India. 
Industrial  development  has  long  been  regarded  by 
many  in  India  as  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 


t 
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political  progress  and  it  is  so  considered  in  the  report 
on  Indian  Constitutional  Reforms  issued  last  July. 

It  is  regarded  now  as  likely  that  a Department 
of  Industry  will  be  established  to  assume  super- 
vision over  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  expand 
industry.  The  great  need  is  for  the  application 
of  science  to  natural  resources  and  it  is  alleged 
that  under  the  educational  system  of  India  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  men  are  being  fitted  for  practical 
industries.  Many  progressive  concerns  are  now 
seeking  experts  in  industrial  chemistry  from  Holland, 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  Those  of  other  countries  are 
of  course  unobtainable  now  because  of  the  war. 
Illustrative  of  the  trend  of  thought  in  the  country  is 
the  action  of  the  Government  of  Mysore,  one  of  the 
most  progressive  of  Indian  states,  with  respect  to  the 
Dacara  Exhibition  of  this  year,  recently  held.  It 
was  decided  that  this  should  be  an  All-India  Exhibi- 
tion. The  main  purpose  of  it  is  to  encourage  the 
arts  and  industries  of  the  State  by  displaying  the 
material  resources,  processes  of  manufacture,  and 
the  products  of  this  State  along  with  those  from  other 
parts  of  India.  Particular  stress  is  laid  by  the  pro- 
moters upon  the  methods  of  manufacture  in  vogue 
and  the  possibility  of  improving  them. 

Banking  Connection  with  the  United  States 

Because  the  opportunity  for  further  industrial 
development  in  India  is  so  apparent,  and  because 
that  development  will  r<iquire  financial  assistance  on 
a large  scale,  unusual  importance  is  attributed  to  the 
organization  of  the  Tata  Industrial  Bank,  for  which, 
as  recently  announced,  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  has  become  the  correspondent 
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in  this  country.  A writer  in  “Capital,  a financial  I 

and  ecomonic  journal  of  Calcutta,  had  the  following 
to  say  regarding  this  bank,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  I 

established  in  India: 

The  Tata  Bank  is  intended,  as  far  as  possible,  to  guide 
industrial  investment  into  sound  channels.  In  undertaking  [ 

all  preliminary  investigations,  and  floating  industrial  issues 
under  its  own  segis,  it  will  fulfil  useiul  functions.  It  has  ^ 

another  advantage.  It  creates  banking  machinery,  as  far  as  ^ 

this  country  is  concerned,  of  an  entirely  new  character.  | 

There  has  been  bitter  complaint  that  industrial  enterprises  | 

have  received  inadequate  support  from  commercial  banks.  i 

The  Tata  Bank  removes  all  ground  for  complaints  of  that  [ 

character,  its  raison  d’etre  being  that  industrial  financing  re- 
quires banks  constituted  specially  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  either  the  Presidency  or  Exchange  banks  to 
finance  industries.  They  are  constituted  to  finance  trade  and 
trade  alone.  The  need  of  industrial  banks  has  often  been  felt. 

It  has  now  received  practical  recognition  under  the  best  pos- 
sible auspices.  As  Sir  R.  N.  Mookerjee,  Chairman  of  the 
local  board  of  management,  observed  in  asking  Lord  Ronald- 

shay  to  declare  the  Calcutta  Branch  open : , 

“India  for  some  time  past,  and  in  an  increasing  measure  as  j 

the  war  has  progressed,  has  been  thrown  more  and  more  on 
her  own  latent  resources.  New  industries  have  sprung  into 
existence  and  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  an  era  of  great 
industrial  development!” 

Every  new  enterprise  of  a competitive  character  meets 
with  criticism,  but  taking  it  by  and  large  we  believe  the  Tata 
Bank  is  generally  accepted  as  an  institution  containing  the 
potentiality  of  useful  and  profitable  achievement  in  the  interest 
of  Indian  economic  development. 

The  Asia  Banking  Corporation,  which  was  recently 
formed  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  and  a group 
of  associated  banks,  will  act  as  correspor.dent  of  the 
Tata  Industrial  Bank  in  the  Far  Er;^t.  A large  part 
of  India’s  trading  is  d/'^'^e  with  China,  Japan,  Java, 
and  other  par*«.s  of  Eastern  Asia,  rhere  tl^  Asia 
Banking  Corporation  will  ultimately  'perate. 


New  York,  November  18,  1918 
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The  Coming  Indnstrial  Expansion  of  the  World 

Some  Economic  Factors  that  will  Play  a Dominant  Part 


WITH  peace  an  accomplished  fact,  we  are  face 
to  face  with  its  problems  and  with  those  in- 
volved in  the  readjustments  of  finance  and  business 
from  a war  to  a peace  basis.  And  the  most  import- 
ant question  confronting  our  industrial  and  financial 
leaders  is : What  will  be  the  major  trend  of  economic 
developments? 

The  best  approach  to  an  answer  to  this  question 
seems  to  be  an  interpretation  of  relevant  develop- 
ments already  in  process  before  the  war  intervened. 
The  provision  of  essential  transportation  agencies  in 
the  industrial  and  geograj)hical  frontiers  of  the  world 
indicates  that  a combination  of  economic  forces  was 
laying  the  foundations  before  the  war  for  a period  of 
unusual  world-wide  industrial  expansion.  It  appears 
likely  that  after  the  brief  period  of  readjustment  the 
world  war  will  be  found  to  have  accelerated  this 
movement  materially. 

Reasons  For  Expansion 

These  pre-war  preparations  for  industrial  expan- 
sion were  the  logical  outgrowTh  of  conditions  in  the 
leading  industrial  nations.  The  United  States,  Ja- 
pan, and  Germany  exemplified  perhaps  most  com- 
pletely the  industrial  develo}iment  which  character- 
ized the  latter  years  of  tlv€;  nineteenth  century;  and 
because  of  their  relative  industrial  progress  these 
countries,  naturally,  weie  looking  increasingly  for 
opportunities  to  expand,  «4ther  through  colonization 
or  the  enlargement  of  forergn  trade  and  investments. 
And  as  a further  conseque;ice,  toward  the  end  of  this 
period,  it  became  necessary  also  for  the  surplus  capi- 
tal of  other  countries,  wh  ich  had  contributed  to  this 
industrial  growth,  to  seek  opportunities  in  new  areas. 

This  combination  of  ovents  is  a repetition  of  a 
familiar  experience.  One*;;  intensive  industrial  devel- 
opment is  under  way  it  often  carries  a nation  past 
the  point  of  best  distribution  of  productive  factors, 
with  a consequent  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of 
industrial  forces.  Not  uritil  the  point  of  best  adjust- 
ment is  past  are  the  industrial  leaders  brought  to  a 
realization  of  the  need  fo^*  readjustment.  But  always 
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the  remedy  for  relatively  over-intensive  development 
lies,  not  in  contraction,  but  in  expansion.  Additional 
supplies  of  raw  materials  must  be  obtained  and  new 
markets  for  finished  goods  developed. 

Transportation  the  Basis  of  Expansion 

For  such  expansion,  means  of  transportation,  of 
course,  are  indispensable,  because  any  degree  of  ter- 
ritorial division  of  labor,  and  effective  occupational 
division  as  well,  are  conditioned  upon  transportation. 
For  this  reason,  outstanding  progress  in  material 
civilization  has  been  associated  hitherto  with  one  or 
another  of  the  conspicuous  discoveries  in  the  field 
of  transportation,  or  else  with  the  utilization  of  the 
existing  agencies  in  new  fields.  The  invention  of  the 
compass  broadened  immensely  the  field  of  marine 
navigation;  but  perhaps  its  most  significant  single 
result  came  centuries  later  when,  in  seeking  the 
coveted  sea  route  to  Asia,  America  was  discovered. 
Down  to  the  last  few  centuries,  concentrations  of  popu- 
lation and  civilization  remained  close  to  water,  and 
only  with  the  application  of  steam  to  land  transpor- 
tation was  a cheap  means  of  communication  found 
which  made  possible  the  really  marvelous  industrial 
development  of  the  last  three-quarters  of  a century. 

Pre-War  Plans  for  Development  of  Frontiers 

Because  of  the  unusual  pressure  in  recent  years  for 
outlets  for  surplus  capital,  many  plans  were  formu- 
lated for  the  development  of  transportation  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  Isolated  as  they  may  appear 
when  viewed  singly,  they  are  more  rightly  under- 
stood when  regarded  as  so  many  expressions  of  a 
wide-spread  desire  to  share  in  the  industrial  progress 
which  comes  with  the  development  of  new  countries 
— the  precursors  of  another  of  the  world’s  recurrent 
periods  of  notable  industrial  expansion. 

Among  the  undertakings  of  special  significance  in 
this  connection,  first  place  should  be  given  to  the 
Panama  Canal — opened  in  the  first  month  of  the  war 
— because  it,  more  than  any  other  single  undertaking 
in  recent  years,  is  destined  to  affect  the  trade  and 
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industry  of  the  entire  world.  Closely  associated  with 
this  enterprise  is  the  construction  of  the  Alaskan 
Railway,  now  being  comph;ted  and  making  available 
our  only  important  supply  of  coal  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  Canadian  railway  building  program  included 
the  completion  of  the  second  and  third  trans-conti- 
nental lines  whose  western  extensions  were  to  open 
up  considerable  virgin  territory  in  the  Canadian 
West  and  Northwest. 

Australia,  with  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  and  wdth  practically  all  its 
population  of  less  than  5,000,000  concentrated  along 
the  coast,  proposed  the  construction  of  two  inter- 
secting trans-continental  railroads. 

In  Africa,  the  rail  sections  of  the  Cape-to-Cairo 
rail-water  route  were  under  construction,  as  were 
railroads  reaching  from  the  east  and  the  west  coasts 
into  the  heart  of  the  continent.  Among  the  many 
projected  roads  was  a northern  trans-continental  be- 
tween Algiers  and  Cairo  through  the  one-time  gran- 
ary of  the  Roman  world. 

Railroads  traversing  Persia  and  Afghanistan  were 
planned  which  would  give  direct  rail  communication 
between  Europe  and  India  , and  the  Bagdad  road  was 
to  be  extended  toward  the  Persian  Gulf. 

China,  after  having  remained  in  an  isolated  posi- 
tion without  adequate  me;ans  of  communication  be- 
tween the  extended  parts  of  the  country,  was  adopt- 
ing the  modern  means  of  land  communication.  A 
beginning  was  made  in  the  construction  of  a number 
of  relatively  short  lines  and  a net-work  of  trunk  lines 
was  planned,  of  which  the  more  important  were  those 
to  connect  Chengtu,  the  capital  of  the  largest  and 
possibly  the  richest  of  the  interior  Chinese  provinces, 
with  the  coast;  a road  across  Mongolia  to  the  Trans- 
Siberian,  and  another  westward  through  the  heart  of 
China  eventually  to  connect  with  the  railroads  in 
Russian  Turkestan. 

The  construction  of  the  Trans-Siberian  line,  al- 
though mainly  for  political  purposes,  had  opened  the 
way  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  that 
region.  In  1913,  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Inter.or 
formulated  a program  for  the  building  of  50,000 
miles  in  the  following  decade,  which  was  unique  in  its 
scope  and  coordination  of  its  various  projects.  The 
proposed  lines  in  Siberia  included  the  completion  of 
the  Amur  River  link  of  i.he  Trans-Siberian,  a trunx 
line  across  Southern  and  Western  Siberia  paralleling 
the  Trans-Siberian,  and  numerous  feeders  for  each  of 
these  trunk  lines. 

Brazil  has  one  of  the  largest  undeveloped  areas  of 
any  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  Like  the  Austra- 
lian commonwealth,  practically  the  whole  of  its  scant 
population  is  concentrated  near  the  shores,  and  for 
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the  most  part  railroad  construction  has  been  in- 
tended to  serve  these  isolated  communities.  Only  in 
recent  years  have  any  efforts  been  made  to  connect 
these  various  settlements  by  rail  lines.  Extensive 
railroad  construction  schemes  were  under  way  in 
Brazil  which  pointed,  not  only  to  the  linking  up  of 
these  isolated  settlements,  but  to  the  development  of 
the  great  interior  of  the  country  and  to  furthering  the 
diversification  of  industries  so  characteristic  of 
Brazil  in  recent  years.  The  Bolivian  Government 
was  planning  the  extension  of  the  Bolivian  railways 
to  the  northeast  and  the  east  of  the  Andes  to  open 
up  the  great  expanse  of  territory  in  that  region. 

Some  of  these  lines  were  to  be  connected  Tvdth  the 
projected  lines  of  Argentina  to  the  south  and  with 
proposed  trans-continental  lines  reaching  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  Brazil  to  Bolivia.  In  fact,  a num- 
ber of  railroad  projects  under  way  pointed  to  the 
opening  up  of  the  great  interior  of  the  whole  South 
American  continent. 

It  can  scarcely  be  thought  that  the  coincidence  in 
time  of  these  various  undertakings  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  frontier  regions  was  wholly,  or  even 
mainly,  fortuitous.  The  timing  of  Germany’s  aggres- 
sion in  the  interest  of  her  contemplated  short  cut  to 
industrial  and  political  preeminence  among  the  na- 
tions may  well  have  been  due  to  a realization  that 
the  peaceful  industrial  progress  promised  by  this 
combination  of  effort  in  the  widely  scattered  lands, 
and  in  which  the  neighboring  peoples  would  share, 
was  about  to  make  forever  impossible  the  Kaiser’s 
domination  of  the  world. 

Railroad  Bu:,lding  During  the  War 

Actual  construction  of  railroads  has  been  sus- 
pended in  some  caser,  and  in  others  retarded,  but  in 
not  a few  instances  r has  been  hastened  by  the  war. 
Doubtless  Brazil  has  '<fxperilenced  a more  nearly  com- 
plete suspension  of  railroad  building  than  any  of  the 
other  countries  mer.  tione»i,  but  preparation  is  being 
made  for  prompt  resumj>tion  of  construction,  with 
the  return  of  more  normra  conditions. 

The  Chinese  building,  program  also  has  been  af- 
fected unfavorably  by  the  war.  Nevertheless,  im- 
portant additions  have  been  made,  aggregating  ap- 
proximately 800  miles  during  the  war.  Of  the  lines 
completed  in  1917,  two  are  of  especial  significance. 

One  of  these,  a 140-mile  section  of  the  Canton-Han- 
kow  line,  is  a link  in  the  route  which  will  soon  unite 
South  China  and  Peking.  The  other  is  a 60-mile 
feeder  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  in  Manchuria. 

Early  in  this  year  a line  was  extended  from  South 
Manchuria  into  Mongolia:,  the  first  railroad  to  pene- 
trate this  territory.  Financial  arrangements  have 
recently  been  made  for  ^ te  early  construction  of  a 
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Hue  across  Southern  Manchuria  and  for  another  con- 
necting the  Peking-Hankow  and  Tientsin-Pukow 
lines. 

Construction  in  Siberia  has  proceeded  rapidly. 
The  completion  in  1915  of  the  Amur  River  division 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  in  the  East,  together  with  the 
extension  in  1918  of  the  Ekaterinburg-Tiumen  Hne 
to  Omsk  in  the  West,  has  given  virtually  a double 
track  from  European  Russia  to  Vladivostok. 
Several  of  the  new  lines  projected  in  1913  are  now  in 
operation.  Of  these,  the  most  extensive  is  the  Altai 
Railway,  510  miles  in  length  and  connecting  the 
Trans-Siberian  with  the  rich  agricultural  section  to 
the  south  of  its  intersection  with  the  Ob  River. 
Farther  west  the  Kulundin  Railway,  extending  200 
miles  south  from  the  Siberiaai  trunk  line,  was  com- 
pleted in  1916.  Another  f(;eder  for  the  trunk  line, 
connecting  it  with  the  coal  and  iron  fields  in  the  up- 
per Tom  River  Valley,  is  in  operation,  147  miles  hav- 
ing been  completed.  Five  short  lines  connecting  the 
Trans-Siberian  with  the  Amur  River  have  also  been 
constructed. 

The  notable  achievement  in  Africa  has  been  the 
continuation  of  the  southern  rail  link  in  the  Cape- 
to-Cairo  route.  Within  recent  weeks  this  line  was 
completed  to  Bukama  on  the  navigable  Congo,  2,600 
miles  from  Capetown.  A projected  550-mile  road 
between  the  Congo  and  Lake  Albert  would  complete 
this  trans-continental  route.  The  railway  in  German 
East  Africa,  was  extended  to  Lake  Tanganyika  or 
the  eve  of  the  war,  and  there  is  now,  with  the  road’s 
western  connections,  a rail-water  line  across  the 
center  of  the  continent.  The  railroad  from  Lobito 
Bay  has  been  extended  eastward  to  Katanga,  a rich 
mineral  region  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  and,  with  the 
road  already  reaching  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Beira, 
gives  a second  east  and  west  trans-continental  Hne. 
A permanent  standard  gauge  railroad  was  laid  by 
the  British  Expeditionary  Forces  from  Egypt  into 
Palestine.  Military  consid<irations  have  prevented 
publicity  concerning  other  construction  in  the  Near 
East  but  there  are  evidences  that  considerable  mile- 
age has  been  built. 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  Austrahan  contribu- 
tion to  the  Allied  military  and  naval  forces,  the  east 
and  west  trans-continental  railway,  begun  n 1912, 
was  completed  in  1917.  In  all,  more  than  3,500  miles 
of  track  have  been  built  in  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
years  1915-17.  One-third  of  the  mileage  necessary 
to  complete  the  north  and  south  trans-continental 
is  now  in  operation. 

In  Canada,  the  work  of  providing  two  trans-con- 
tinental railroads  has  been  completed;  feeders  are 
being  added,  and  a line  from  La  Pas  to  Hudson  Bay 
is  under  construction.  From  1912  to  1916  more  than 


10.000  miles  of  track  were  put  in  operation,  nearly 

7.000  of  which  were  added  in  the  first  two  years  of  the 


war. 


Post-War  Outlook 

The  total  of  new  railway  mileage  constructed  dur- 
ing the  war  is  doubtless  less  than  would  have  been 
built  had  peace  continued.  Moreover,  the  need  for 
new  transportation  lines  will  be  more  urgent  now 
than  before  the  war.  Demand  for  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  of  manufacture  will  give  extraordinary 
stimulus  to  the  settlement  and  exploitation  of  the 
frontier  regions.  Meanwhile,  the  steel  producing 
capacity  of  the  world  has  been  increased,  and  this, 
together  with  the  new  shipbuilding  facilities,  will 
make  possible  both  the  speedy  prosecution  of  the 
railway  building  programs  and  the  provision  of  mer- 
chant ships.  The  increased  productive  equipment 
and  improvements  in  industrial  processes  incident  to 
the  war  will  tend  to  Ughten  the  task  of  readjusting 
industry  to  a peace  basis. 

m 

The  mingling  on  the  battlefields  of  men  from  dis- 
tant lands  is  making  for  mutual  understanding,  and 
the  hard  conditions  of  life  to  which  the  soldiers  are 
exposed  in  the  trenches  are  fitting  many  thousands  of 
them  for  the  peculiar  tasks  of  pioneering.  One  effect 
of  the  war  will  be  a tendency  to  break  down  the  racial 
barriers  that  have  impeded  the  movement  of  people 
between  countries,  and  also,  in  some  instances,  the 
economic  barriers. 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  recent  years  the  achieve- 
ments of  sanitary  engineering  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  Havana,  British  Guiana  and  elsewhere  have 
proved  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  tropical 
countries  can  be  made  healthful  for  the  white  race. 
And  besides,  both  in  South  America  and  in  Africa, 
altitude  largely  neutralizes  latitude,  giving  climatic 
conditions  comparable  to  those  in  the  Temperate 
Zone.  The  development  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine  and  its  application  to  agricultural  machinery 
also  will  undoubtedly  facilitate  the  development  of- 
these  regions. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  economic  forces  of 
world-wide  scope  were  laying  the  bases  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  for  industrial  expansion  and  that 
in  a general  way  the  main  arteries  of  communication 
have  been  constructed,  or  are  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, to  open  up  the  world’s  undeveloped  areas. 
During  the  further  extension  of  these  arteries  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  a large  immediate  ex- 
pansion of  the  world’s  business  will  result.  It  takes 
some  time  after  transportation  lines  are  laid  before 
regions  are  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  felt 
appreciably  in  the  world’s  business. 


But  the  war  has  increased  the  industrial  capacity  Our  financial  and  industrial  leaders  are  now  con- 

of  the  belligerent  nations  and  quickened  the  spirit  of  fronted  with  the  problems  incident  to  the  rea  jus  - 
adventure  in  man,  as  well  as  his  resourcefulness  and  ment  of  industry  to  a peace  basis.  The  difficu  les  o 

inventiveness.  In  other  words,  it  has  created  con-  the  present  ta^k  will  be  lightened  and  the  strength 

ditions  which  will  induce  men  to  get  out  into  new  of  our  industrial  fabric  increased  if  our  leaders  keep 

regions.  Therefore,  we  may  expect  a rather  earlier  in  mind  the  long-term  development  of  world  enter- 

' development  of  the  hinterlands  of  the  world  than  prise,  which  promises  a period  of  almost  unparalleled 

would  normally  have  come.  opportunities  for  the  profitable  expansion  of  business. 


New  York,  November  18, 1918 
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The  Coming  Industrial  Expansion  of  the  World 

Some  Economic  Factors  that  will  Play  a Dominant  Part 


WIT'H  peace  an  accomplished  fact,  we  are  face 
to  face  with  its  problems  and  with  those  in- 
volved in  the  readjustments  of  finance  and  business 
from  a w’ar  to  a peace  basis.  And  the  most  import- 
ant question  confronting  our  industrial  and  financial 
leaders  is : What  will  be  the  major  trend  of  economic 
developments? 

The  best  approach  to  an  answer  to  this  question 
seems  to  be  an  interpretation  of  relevant  develop- 
ments already  in  process  before  the  war  intervened. 
The  provision  of  essential  transportation  agencies  in 
the  industrial  and  geograi)hical  frontiers  of  the  world 
indicates  that  a combination  of  economic  forces  was 
laying  the  foundations  before  the  war  for  a period  of 
unusual  world-wide  industrial  expansion.  It  appears 
likely  that  after  the  brief  period  of  readjustment  the 
world  war  will  be  found  to  have  accelerated  thi: 
movement  materially. 

Reasons  For  Expansion 

These  pre-war  preparations  for  industrial  expan- 
sion were  the  logical  outgrowth  of  conditions  in  th* 
leading  industrial  nations.  The  United  States,  l>a,- 
pan,  and  Germany  exemplified  perhaps  most  otm- 
pletely  the  industrial  development  which  character- 
ized the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  /and 
because  of  their  relative  industrial  progress  these 
countries  naturally,  were  looking  increasingly  for 
opportunities  to  expand,  either  through  colonization 
or  the  enlargement  of  foreign  trade  and  investments. 
And  as  a further  consequence,  toward  the  end  o?  this 
period,  it  became  necessary  also  for  the  surplus  capi- 
tal of  other  countries,  which  had  contributed  to  this 
industrial  growth,  to  seek  opportunities  in  nc^w  areas. 

This  combination  of  events  is  a repetition  of  a 
famihar  experience.  Once  intensive  industrial  devel- 
opment is  under  way  it  often  carries  a m tion  past 
the  point  of  best  distribution  of  productive  factors, 
with  a consequent  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of 
industrial  forces.  Not  until  the  point  of  best  adjust- 
ment is  past  are  the  industrial  leaders  brought  to  a 
realization  of  the  need  for  readjustment.  Hut  always 
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the  remedy  for  relatively  over-intensive  development 
lies,  not  in  contraction,  but  in  expansion.  Additional 
supplies  of  raw  materials  must  be  obtained  and  new 
markets  for  finished  goods  developed. 

Transportation  the  Basis  of  Expansion 

For  such  expansion,  means  of  transportation,  of 
course,  are  indispensable,  because  any  degree  of  ter- 
ritorial division  of  labor,  and  effective  occupational 
division  as  well,  are  conditioned  upon  transportation. 
For  this  reason,  outstanding  progress  in  material 
civilization  has  been  associated  hitherto  with  one  or 
another  of  the  conspicuous  discoveries  in  the  field 
of  transportation,  or  else  with  the  utilization  of  the 
existing  agencies  in  new  fields.  The  invention  of  the 
compass  broadened  immensely  the  field  of  marine 
navigation;  but  pern^ps  its  most  significant  single 
result  came  centuries  latei^  vrieja,  in  seeking  the 
sea  route  to  Asia,  America  wa/r  ^discovered. 
Down  to  tl^e  last  few  centuries,  concentrations  ot  j^pu- 
lation  and  civilization  remained  close  to  water,  ^^nd^ 
only  with  the  application  of  steam  to  land  transpor- 
tation was  a cheap  means  of  communication  /cMHjd 
which  made  possible  the  really  marvelous  industrial 
development  of  the  last  three-quarters  of  a century. 

Pre-War  Plans  for  Development  of  Frontiers 

Because  of  the  unusual  pressure  in  recent  years  for 
outlets  for  surplus  capital,  many  plans  were  formu- 
lated for  the  development  of  transportation  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  Isolated  as  they  may  appear 
when  viewed  singly,  they  are  more  rightly  under- 
stood when  regarded  as  so  many  expressions  of  a 
wide-spread  desire  to  share  in  the  industrial  progress 
which  comes  with  the  development  of  new  countries 
— the  precursors  of  another  of  the  world’s  recurrent 
periods  of  notable  industrial  expansion. 

ADiong  the  undertakings  of  special  significance  in 
this  connection,  first  place  should  be  given  to  the 
Panama  Canal — opened  in  the  first  month  of  the  war 
— because  it,  more  than  any  other  single  undertaking 
in  recent  years,  is  destined  to  effect  the  trade  and 


industry  of  the  entire  world.  Closely  associated  with 
this  enterprise  is  the  construction  of  the  Alaskan 
Railway,  now  being  completed  and  making  available 
our  only  important  supply  of  coal  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  Canadian  railway  building  program  included 
the  completion  of  the  second  and  third  trans-conti- 
niental  lines  whose  western  extensions  were  to  open 
up  considerable  virgin  territory  in  the  Canadian 
West  and  Northwest. 

Australia,  with  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  and  with  practically  all  its 
population  of  less  than  5,000,000  concentrated  along 
the  coast,  proposed  the  construction  of  two  inter- 
secting trans-continental  railroads. 

In  Africa,  the  rail  sections  of  the  Cape-to-Cairo 
rail-water  route  were  under  construction,  as  were 
railroads  reaching  from  the  east  and  the  west  coasts 
into  the  heart  of  the  continent.  Among  the  many 
projected  roads  was  a northern  trans-continental  be- 
tween Algiers  and  Cairo  through  the  one-time  gran- 
ary of  the  Roman  world. 

Railroads  traversing  Persia  and  Afghanistan  were 
planned  which  would  give  dire<;t  rail  communication 
between  Europe  and  India,  and  the  Bagdad  road  was 
to  be  extended  toward  the  Persian  Gulf. 

China,  after  having  remained  in  an  isolated  posi- 
tion without  adequate  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  extended  parts  of  the  country , was  adopt- 
ing the  modern  means  of  la-wi  communication.  A 
beginning  was  mad.e  vn  the  construction  of  a number 
of  relatively' sliort  lines  and  a net- work  of  trunk  lif/es 
was«  planned,  of  which  the  more  importanit  were  those 
' > to,»  con^'^  ct  Ch"^j\gtu,  tVie  capital  of  the 'largest  and 
^ possibly  the  richest  of  the  interior  Chinese  provinces, 
" iiie  coast;  a road  across  Mongolia  to  the  Trans- 

Siberian,  and  another  westward  through  the  heart  of 
China,  eventually  to  connect  with  the  railroads  in 
Russian  Turkestan. 

The  construction  of  the  I'rans-Siberian  line,  al- 
though mainly  for  political  purposes,  had  opened  the 
way  for  the  development  of  the  resoiirces  of  that 
region.  In  1913,  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior 
formulated  a program  for  the  building  of  50,000 
miles  in  the  following  decade,  which  was  unique  m its 
scope  and  coordination  of  its  various  projects.  The 
proposed  lines  in  Siberia  included  the  completion  of 
the  Amur  River  link  of  the  Trans-Siberian,  a trunk 
line  across  Southern  and  Western  Siberia  paralleling 
the  Trans-Siberian,  and  numcTOUS  feeders  for  each  of 
these  trunk  lines. 

Brazil  has  one  of  the  largest  undeveloped  areas  of 
any  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  Like  the  Austra- 
lian commonwealth,  practically  the  whole  of  its  scant 
population  is  concentrated  near  the  shores,  and  for 


the  most  part  railroad  construction  has  been  in- 
tended to  serve  these  isolated  communities.  Only  in 
recent  years  have  any  efforts  been  made  to  connect 
these  various  settlements  by  rail  lines.  Extensive 
railroad  construction  schemes  were  under  way  in 
Brazil  which  pointed,  not  only  to  the  linking  up  of 
these  isolated  settlements,  but  to  the  development  of 
the  great  interior  of  the  country  and  to  furthering  the 
diversification  of  industries  so  characteristic  of 
Brazil  in  recent  years.  The  Bolivian  Government 
was  planning  the  extension  of  the  Bolivian  railways 
to  the  northeast  and  the  east  of  the  Andes  to  open 
up  the  great  expanse  of  territory  in  that  region. 
Some  of  these  lines  were  to  be  connected  with  the 
projected  lines  of  Argentina  to  the  south  and  with 
proposed  trans-continental  lines  reaching  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  Brazil  to  Bolivia.  In  fact,  a num- 
ber of  railroad  projects  under  way  pointed  to  the 
opening  up  of  the  great  interior  of  the  whole  South 
American  continent. 

It  can  scarcely  be  thought  that  the  coincidence  in 
time  of  these  various  undertakings  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  frontier  regions  was  wholly,  or  even 
mainly,  fortuitous.  The  timing  of  Germany’s  aggres- 
sion in  the  interest  of  her  contemplated  short  cut  to 
industrial  and  political  preeminence  among  the  na- 
tions may  well  have  been  due  to  a realization  that 
the  peaceful  industrial  progress  promised  by  this 
combination  of  effort  in  the  widely  scattered  lands, 
and  in  which  the  neighboring  peoples  would  share, 
was  about  to  make  forever  impossible  the  Kaiser’s 
domination  of  the  world. 

Railroad  Building  During  the  War 

Actual  construction  of  railroads  has  been  sus- 
oended  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  retarded,  but  in 
lOt  a few  instances  it  has  been  hastened  by  the  war. 
Doubtless  Brazil  has  experienced  a more  nearly  com- 
ple^te  suspension  of  railroad  building  than  any  of  the 
oth-:r  countries  mentioned,  but  preparation  is  being 
made  for  prompt  resumption  of  construction,  with 
the  return  of  more  normal  conditions. 

The  Cliinese  building  program  also  has  been  af- 
fected unfavorably  by  the  war.  Nevertheless,  im- 
poitant  additions  have  been  made,  aggregating  ap- 
proximately 800  miles  during  the  war.  Of  the  lines 
completed  in  1917,  two  are  of  especial  significance. 
One  of  these,  a 140-mile  section  of  the  Canton-Han- 
kow  line,  is  a link  in  the  route  which  will  soon  unite 
South  China  and  Peking.  The  other  is  a 60-mile 
feeder  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  in  Manchuria. 
Early  in  this  year  a line  was  extended  from  South 
Manchuria  into  Mongolia,  the  first  railroad  to  pene- 
trate this  territory.  Financial  arrangements  have 
recently  been  made  for  the  early  construction  of  a 


line  across  Southern  Man<?huria  and  for  another  con- 
necting the  Peking-Hankow  and  Tientsin-Piikow 
lines. 

Construction  in  Siberia  has  proceeded  rapidly. 
The  completion  in  1915  of  the  Amur  River  division 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  in  the  East,  together  with  the 
extension  in  1913  of  the  Ekaterinburg-Tiumen  line 
to  Omsk  in  the  West,  has  given  virtually  a double 
track  from  European  Russia  to  Vladivostok. 
Several  of  the  new  lines  projected  in  1913  are  now  in 
operation.  Of  these,  the  most  extensive  is  the  Altai 
Railway,  510  miles  in  length  and  connecting  the 
Trans-Siberian  with  the  rich  agricultural  section  to 
the  south  of  its  intersection  with  the  Ob  River. 
Farther  west  the  Kulundin  Railway,  extending  200 
miles  south  from  the  Sib(irian  trunk  line,  was  com- 
pleted in  1916.  Another  feeder  for  the  truirk  line, 
connecting  it  with  the  coal  and  iron  fields  in  the  up- 
per Tom  River  Valley,  is  in  operation,  147  miles  hav- 
ing been  completed.  Five  short  lines  connecting  the 
Trans-Siberian  wdth  the  Amur  River  have  also  been 
constructed. 

The  notable  achievement  in  Africa  has  been  the 
continuation  of  the  southern  rail  link  in  the  Cape- 
to-Cairo  route.  Within  recent  weeks  this  line  was 
completed  to  Bukama  on  the  navigable  Congo,  2,600 
miles  from  Capetown.  A projected  550-mile  road 
between  the  Congo  and  Lake  Albert  would  complete 
this  trans-continental  route.  The  railway  in  German 
East  Africa,  was  extended  to  Lake  Tanganyika  on 
the  eve  of  the  war,  and  there  is  now,  with  the  road’s 
western  connections,  a rail-water  line  across  the 
center  of  the  continent.  The  railroad  from  Lobito 
Bay  has  been  extended  eastward  to  Katanga,  a rich 
mineral  region  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  and,  with  the 
road  already  reaching  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Beira, 
gives  a second  east  and  west  trans-continental  line. 
A permanent  standard  gauge  railroad  was  laid  by 
the  British  Expeditionary^  Forces  from  Egypt  into 
Palestine.  Military  considerations  have  prevented 
publicity  concerning  other  construction  in  the  Near 
East  but  there  are  evidences  that  considerable  mile- 
age has  been  built. 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  Australian  contribu- 
tion to  the  Allied  military  and  naval  forces,  the  east 
and  west  trans-continental  railway,  begun  in  1912, 
was  completed  in  1917.  In  all,  more  than  3,500  miles 
of  track  have  been  built  in  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
years  1915-17.  One-third  of  the  mileage  necessary 
to  complete  the  north  and  south  trans-continental 
is  now  in  operation. 

In  Canada,  the  work  of  providing  two  trans-con- 
tinental railroads  has  be<;n  completed;  feeders  are 
being  added,  and  a line  from  La  Pas  to  Hudson  Bay 
is  under  construction.  From  1912  to  1916  more  than 


10.000  miles  of  track  were  put  in  operation,  nearly 

7.000  of  which  were  added  in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war. 

Post-War  Outlook 

The  total  of  new  railway  mileage  constructed  dur- 
ing the  war  is  doubtless  less  than  would  have  been 
built  had  peace  continued.  Moreover,  the  need  for 
new  transportation  lines  will  be  more  urgent  now 
than  before  the  war.  Demand  for  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  of  manufacture  will  give  extraordinary 
stimulus  to  the  settlement  and  exploitation  of  the 
frontier  regions.  Meanwhile,  the  steel  producing 
capacity  of  the  world  has  been  increased,  and  this, 
together  with  the  new  shipbuilding  facilities,  will 
make  possible  both  the  speedy  prosecution  of  the 
railway  building  progi’ams  and  the  provision  of  mer- 
chant ships.  The  increased  productive  equipment 
and  improvements  in  industrial  processes  incident  to 
the  war  will  tend  to  lighten  the  task  of  readjusting 
industry  to  a peace  basis. 

The  mingling  on  the  battlefields  of  men  from  dis- 
tant lands  is  making  for  mutual  understanding,  and 
the  hard  conditions  of  life  to  which  the  soldiers  are 
exposed  in  the  trenches  are  fitting  many  thousands  of 
them  for  the  peculiar  tasks  of  pioneering.  One  effect 
of  the  war  will  be  a tendency  to  break  down  the  racial 
barriers  that  have  impeded  the  movement  of  people 
between  countries,  and  also,  in  some  instances,  the 
economic  barriers. 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  recent  years  the  achieve- 
ments of  sanitary  engineering  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  Havana,  British  Guiana  and  elsewhere  have 
proved  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  tropical 
countries  can  be  made  healthful  for  the  white  race. 
And  besides,  both  in  South  America  and  in  Africa, 
altitude  largely  neutralizes  latitude,  giving  climatic 
conditions  comparable  to  those  in  the  Temperate 
• Zone.  The  development  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine  and  its  application  to  agricultural  machinery 
also  will  undoubtedly  facilitate  the  development  of 
these  regions. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  economic  forces  of 
world-wide  scope  were  laying  the  bases  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  for  industrial  expansion  and  that 
in  a general  way  the  main  arteries  of  communication 
have  been  constructed,  or  are  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, to  open  up  the  world’s  undeveloped  areas. 
During  the  further  extension  of  these  arteries  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  a large  immediate  ex- 
pansion of  the  world’s  business  will  result.  It  takes 
some  time  after  transportation  lines  are  laid  before 
regions  are  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  felt 
appreciably  in  the  world’s  business. 
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But  the  war  has  increastid  the  industrial  capacity 
of  the  belligerent  nations  and  quickened  the  spirit  of 
adventure  in  man,  as  well  as  his  resourcefulness  and 
inventiveness.  In  other  words,  it  has  created  con- 
ditions which  will  induce  men  to  get  out  into  new 
regions.  Therefore,  we  may  expect  a rather  earlier 
development  of  the  hinterlands  of  the  world  than 
w'ould  normally  have  come. 


Our  financial  and  industrial  leaders  are  now  con-  ^ 

fronted  with  the  problems  incident  to  the  readjust-  | 

ment  of  industry  to  a peace  basis.  The  difficulties  of  ; 

the  present  task  will  be  lightened  and  the  strength  _ j 

of  our  industrial  fabric  increased  if  our  leaders  keep  j 

in  mind  the  long-term  development  of  world  enter-  | 

prise,  which  promises  a period  of  almost  unparalleled 
opportunities  for  the  profitable  expansion  of  business.  , 
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Changing  Economic  Viewpoints 

This  is  the  final  paper  in  a series  prepared  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Companyof  New  York 
upon  the  subject  of  financial  and  economic  conditions  in  foreign  countries,  with  particular 
reference  to  their  plans  for  reconstruction  after  the  war.  In  the  present  paper  certain  tend- 
encies of  the  time,  both  here  and  abroad,  are  touched  upon. 


Momentous  in  their  immediate  importance 
as  the  revolutions  are  which  the  necessities  of 
war  have  forced  upon  all  peoples  in  the  conduct  of 
their  internal  and  international  affairs,  they  are  of 
less  significance  with  respect  to  the  restoration  of 
normal  prosperity  and  the  j)reservation  of  peace  than 
certain  tendencies  which  now  appear  as  mere  reflexes 
of  the  great  struggle. 

A Broadened  Outlook 

These  tendencies  are  expressive  of  the  new  rela- 
tion in  which  men  find  themselves  toward  their  en- 
vironment. That  environruent  has  been  immeasur- 
ably enlarged  both  as  to  actual  experience  and  as  to 
the  possibilities  that  lie  in  the  future.  Not  by  the 
trader  and  traveler  and  the  international  banker 
alone,  but  by  the  great  mass  of  men  and  women  the 
particular  boundaries  within  which  they  happen  to 
dwell  are  no  longer  felt  to  be  the  limits  of  their  re- 
quirements. Those  with  whom  they  come  in  daily 
contact  no  longer  form  for  them  all  of  human  society. 
This  broadening  of  outlook  has  been  effected  by 
various  agencies.  In  many  cases  the  withdrawal  first 
of  luxuries  and  then  of  a part  at  least  of  such  ele- 
mentary satisfactions  as  food,  shelter,  and  clothing 
has  contributed  powerfully  to  an  understanding  of 
international  as  well  as. of  interstate  and  inter- 
community interdependence.  The  vicissitudes  of 
the  corner  grocery  have  not  infrequently  served  as 
an  introduction  to  commercial  geography.  In  other 
cases  a quick  perception  of  advantage  to  be  gained 
has  inspired  a profitable  interest  in  affairs  hitherto 
far  removed  from  the  thought  or  care  of  the  most 
numerous  part  of  the  population  of  any  country.  It 
was  natural,  of  course,  that  the  events  in  Europe  and 
the  progress  of  the  gradual  embroilment  of  all  na- 
tions should  attract  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
persons  to  the  study  of  other  peoples.  The  result  of 
these  and  other  causes  is  a general  realization  of  the 
fact  that  for  many,  many  years  the  various  countries 
of  the  world  have  been  really  dependent  upon  each 
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other,  the  degree  of  dependency  being  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  civilization  attained,  and  that  inter- 
national commerce  has  not  been  the  concern  or  the 
profit  solely  of  those  who  conducted  it. 

Effect  Upon  Peace  Plans 

This  realization,  in  combination  with  the  vindic- 
tive feeling  naturally  generated  by  war,  and  espec- 
ially aroused  because  of  German  barbarism  and 
treachery,  has  had  an  important  effect  upon  the 
plans  which  various  nations  have  been  making  for 
reconstruction  after  the  war.  In  the  series  of  papers  of 
which  this  is  a part  it  has  frequently  been  pointed  out 
that  practically  the  first  thought  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  preparing  for  the  future  was  as  to 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  render  their  particular 
country  economically  self-suflBcient.  There  was  no 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  such  a condition  was 
desirable,  but  only  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
possible.  Partly  this  idea  of  becoming  economically 
independent  was  based  upon  the  theory  that  future 
wars  are  likely  and  a determination  not  to  be  caught 
at  a disadvantage  again.  Partly  it  was  based  upon 
a tacit  acceptance  of  the  German  doctrine  that  a 
state  of  commerce  is  a state  of  war,  a doctrine  which 
is  in  turn  based  upon  the  false  and  outworn  theory 
that  every  exchange  of  goods  or  services  must  be  to 
the  disadvantage  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Economic  Self-Sufficiency 

There  was  and  still  continues  another  aspect  of 
this  question  of  self-sufl5ciency.  Some  countries  have 
been  forced  to  strive  for  it  whether  they  desire  it  or 
not.  With  them  it  has  been  not  so  much  a matter  of 
planning  for  the  future  as  it  has  been  a matter  of 
continuing  to  exist  until  the  war  is  over.  With  lines 
of  communication  cut,  and  facing  impossible  prices 
when  the  opportunity  to  buy  has  occasionally  pre- 
sented itself,  these  countries — and  all  countries  have 
experienced  the  same  difficulty  as  to  one  or  more 
necessities — have  sought  by  some  discovery  or  new 


standing  of  the  things  by  which  civilized  life  is  lived. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  motive  behind  these 
colossal  inventories  we  must  recognize  their  value  in 
providing  inspiration  and  subject  matter  for  a world 
growing  in  intellectual  curiosity. 

Reconstruction 

There  is  every  indication  that  this  questioning 
attitude,  so  marked  even  under  the  stress  of  war, 
will  develop  greatly  during  the  reconstruction  period. 
The  world  has  suffered  too  much  to  take  anything 
for  granted  any  more,  and  every  arrangement  for  the 
future  is  going  to  be  inquired  into  by  men  who  will 
be  better  informed  than  they  were  four  years  ago. 
Political  chicanery  and  economic  quackery  are  going 
to  have  the  most  trying  time  of  their  respective  and 
concurrent  careers.  The  demagogue  with  his  smat- 
tering of  terms  and  his  ignorance  of  content  is  to  be 
challenged  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  self-satisfied  and 
obtuse  reactionary.  Both  of  them  have  missed  the 
meaning  of  our  time.  Both  will  go  down  before  the 
judgment  of  sane  and  enlightened  public  opinion. 


application,  or  intensification  of  effort,  to  satisfy 
their  requirements  from  within  their  own  boundaries. 

A vast  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested  in  such 
enterprises,  and  readjustments  not  always  profitable 
to  the  promoters  and  the  working  forces  who  went 
into  them  from  patriotic  motives  have  taken  place. 

The  Spirit  of  Inquiry 

These  effects  of  the  realization  of  the  economic 
interdependence  of  nations  are  noted  here  because 
they  have  contributed  greatly  to  a tendency  on  the 
part  of  men  and  women  everywhere  which  had  its 
birth  in  that  realization.  No  sooner  had  war  opened 
the  eyes  of  men  to  the  existence  of,  and  their  neces- 
sary, intimate  relation  to  the  world  as  a whole  than 
there  was  rekindled  in  every  people  on  this  earth  such 
a desire  for  knowledge  as  mankind  has  not  experi- 
enced since  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  spirit 
of  inquiry  is  abroad.  In  quest  of  truth,  old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  are  alert  today  as  they  have 
not  been  in  centuries.  People  want  to  know  things. 
The  impatience  with  secret  negotiations  and  trea- 
ties is  but  a symptom  of  what  is  transpiring  in  the 
minds  of  men  with  respect  to  all  other  relationships, 
whether  of  politics  or  economics.  Institutions  of  all 
kinds  are  being  challenged  to  demonstrate  their  use- 
fulness in  the  light  of  what  this  war  has  shown  to  be 
essential,  not  for  the  preservation  of  one  nation  or 
one  class,  either  wdthin  a nation  or  composing  parts 
of  many  nations,  but  for  the  perservation  of  all  man- 
kind and  the  promotion  of  equal  rights  everywhere. 

National  Surveys 

Characteristic  of  every  plan  to  attain  economic 
self-sufficiency  is  a general  inquiry  into  the  extent 
and  character  of  natural  resources,  the  capacities  of 
the  people  as  individuals  and  as  a nation  in  diverse 
fields  of  endeavor,  their  methods  of  doing  business. 
To  make  a survey  of  all  the  resources  and  activities 
of  even  a small  group  is  no  slight  task,  but  to  set 
down  these  matters  for  a nation  and  to  set  them  dowm 
after  a complete  investigation  is  an  undertaking  that 
would  seem  fanciful  if  it  were  not  actually  observed 
to  be  under  w^ay  in  many  lands.  To  accomplish  it 
means  an  organization  that  reaches  out  to  every 
corner,  inhabited  or  uninhabited.  It  means  the 
calling  up  of  an  army  of  experts  in  numerous  fields. 
Their  reports  must  be  n;ad  by  those  who  would  co- 
ordinate the  nation’s  activities  and  at  some  point, 
some  time,  they  must  come  before  the  mass  of  people 
in  understandable  form,  for  no  plan  will  go  through 
unless  the  mass  of  people  are  behind  it.  Such  sur- 
veys, opening  up  the  possibilities  of  the  soil,  reveal- 
ing industrial  and  financial  conditions,  pointing  the 
w^ay  out  of  the  mess  of  war,  are  being  eagerly  de- 
voured by  populations  hungry  for  a better  under- 


The  New  Education 

A great  revolution  in  education  seems  imminent 
as  the  counterpart  of  this  spirit  of  inquiry.  Millions 
of  men  organized  into  fighting  machines  have  re- 
quired the  services  in  the  field  and  at  home  of  other 
millions  who  were  trained  to  do  certain  things  and 
whose  exact  knowdedge  of  matters  pertaining  to 
those  tasks  has  been  essential  to  military  efficiency. 

Similarly,  in  the  face  of  a shortage  in  man-powder,  in 
the  equipment  for  carrying  on  normal  activities,  in 
time  itself,  a greater  efficiency  m producing  and  dis- 
tributing and  using  the  goods  and  services  required 
for  ordinary  living  has  become  necessary.  There 
has  been  on  both  the  military  and  civilian  pages  of 
our  economic  register  a demand  for  men  and  women 
who  could  do  something  that  was  worth  while  doing, 
or  who,  if  they  had  no  special  training,  had  sufficient 
general  knowledge  and  intelligence  to  make  further 
training  possible.  The  supply  has  been  something 
far  different.  Through  the  examinations  incidental 
to  military  service  there  has  been  disclosed  not  only 
a lack  of  men  w ith  technical  education,  but  also  an 
amazing  number  of  men  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write  and  whose  fitness  for  life  does  not  extend  be- 
yond their  physical  strength.  Through  the  disrup- 
tion of  their  working  forces  and  the  absence  of  a free 
labor-market  employers  have  come  to  realize  how 
scarce  are  men  and  w'omen  who  have  either  special 
training  or  general  knowledge. 

A Startling  Fact 

Now  it  is  not  such  a significant  thing  that  this  is 
the  faet  as  it  is  that  an  increasingly  large  number  of  \ 


people  in  every  country  ai-e  beginning  to  be  startled 
by  it.  As  a result  we  see  the  need  of  education  being 
emphasized  in  the  plans  of  every  country  which  is 
making  ready  for  peace.  The  war  has  directed  atten- 
tion to  this  situation.  The  problems  to  be  solved  in 
restoring  peace  and  preserving  it  are  driving  the 
lesson  home.  Therefore  the  periods  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  are  being  lengthened.  Exten- 
sion courses  are  being  multiplied.  Research  divi- 
sions are  being  establish<id  in  all  large  concerns 
for  the  ambitious  student.  It  is  planned  to  give 
elementary  instruction  in  ways  that  will  encourage 
rather  than  repel.  Those  already  in  employment 
are  to  receive  opportunity  to  study  under  cir- 
cumstances that  make  real  study  possible.  The 
tendency  is  at  the  moment  to  direct  youthful 
minds  to  modern  languages,  commercial  geography, 
industrial  sciences,  business  administration,  mechan- 
ics, economics,  finance,  and  other  subjects  bearing 
directly  upon  industrial  and  commercial  careers,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  modern  conditions  will  make 
it  essential,  that  once  full  play  is  given  to  this 
awakened  desire  for  education  that  will  fit  him  to 
earn  more  money,  the  student  of  tomorrow  will  see 
the  advanatages  of  liberal  training  and  will  not 
permit  himself  to  become  merely  a machine  that 
breathes. 

Idea  of  Service 

The  new  conception  of  what  men  owe  to  them- 
selves and  to  each  other,  which  has  been  fostered  by 
the  common  sufferings  and  undertakings  of  the  war, 
is  permeated  by  the  idea  of  service.  That  idea  is 
expressed  in  a host  of  men  drawn  from  every  corner 
of  the  world  to  put  down  once  and  for  all  the  injustices 
of  a military  autocracy.  It  runs  through  the  thought 
of  all  those  who  stand  behind  these  armies.  It  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  ideal  for  which  we  fight.  Whatever 
terms  of  peace  are  drawn  the  animating  purpose  of 
them  will  be  service.  And  it  is  upon  a basis  of  serv- 
ice that  the  enduring  plans  of  any  nation  for  recon- 
struction will  be  grounded. 

Exclusiveness  Gone 

Selfishness  has  not  gone  out  of  the  world.  Pro- 
gress will  continue  to  be  made  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  by  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  assert- 
ing their  interests  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of 
others.  But  unless  present  tendencies  are  being 
grossly  misinterpreted  there  is  going  to  be  a very 
much  changed  theory  of  what  those  interests  are. 
It  must  inevitably  be  so  in  the  circumstance  of  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  interdependence  of  all 
classes  and  all  nations.  The  war  has  broken  down 
every  distinction  among  men  except  the  distinction 


of  ability . As  of  old,  common  danger  has  been  a great 
leveler,  and  the  leveling  has  not  been  all  on  one  side. 

If  the  powerful  and  self-satisfied  have  been  shaken 
down,  so  also  have  the  w^eak  and  the  disgrunted  been 
shaken  up.  They  have  approached  to  a better 
understanding  of  viewpoints  and  many  errors  of 
judgment  and  feeling  have  been  corrected.  This 
is  not  less  true  of  nations  than  of  individuals  or 
groups,  and  some  of  the  earlier  plans  made  in  hot 
blood  for  economic  independence  after  the  war  are 
now  being  slipped  into  the  waste-basket  as  grace- 
fully as  possible.  Exclusiveness  does  not  set  well, 
either  with  the  present  temper  of  mankind  or  with 
the  growing  spirit  of  service  in  which  progressive 
nations  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  future. 

Cooperation 

Cooperation  among  all  classes  and  nations  there 
must  be  if  we  are  to  escape  the  absolute  ruin  of  civili- 
zation. How  this  Nation,  wealthy  beyond  compare 
and  strong  to  do  many  things,  shall  use  its  wealth 
and  its  strength  to  succor  those  who  have  borne  the 
worst  ravages  of  war  is  still  a question,  but  there  is 
no  question  at  all  that  it  is  going  to  use  them  and  for 
that  purpose.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  we  shall 
have  the  cooperation  of  other  nations,  so  far  as  the 
war  leaves  them  able  to  give  it.  There  is  visible 
no  where  in  this  country  a disposition  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed.  Goods  will  be 
bought  and  sold,  upon  fair  terms  and  with  equal 
opportunities  to  all,  but  service  rather  than  profits 
will  be  the  compelling  motive  behind  every  enlight- 
ened enterprise. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  a very  few  persons,  who  are 
unable  to  grasp  anything  except  the  advantage  of  the 
moment,  to  arrest  it,  the  same  tendency  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  economy  of  the  individual  nation.  In- 
terests long  hostile  through  want  of  understanding 
are  drawing  toward  arrangements  by  which  their 
divergent  lines  of  thought  will  be  brought  together. 

That  there  is  a necessary  hostility  between  govern- 
ment and  business,  for  example,  or  between  capital 
and  labor,  is  a misconception  that  is  gradually  break- 
ing down  before  the  idea  of  cooperation. 

These  tendencies — the  desire  for  information,  the  I 

promotion  of  education,  the  wish  to  serve,  the  will- 
ingness to  cooperate — are  at  the  foundation  of  such 
progress  as  the  world  will  make  during  the  long  time 
it  is  at  the  task  of  rehabilitating  itself  and  attaining 
a solid  footing  again.  They  are  running  with  the 
currents  of  constructive  thought  in  every  country. 

No  plan  or  no  part  of  a plan  into  which  a just  esti- 
mate of  their  importance  does  not  enter  will  make 
much  headway  during  these  coming  years. 
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Business  and  Financial  Conditions  in  the  United  States 


^HE  virtual  ending  of  the  world  war  by  an  armis- 
tice,  the  terms  of  which  make  a resumption  of 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  Germany  impossible,  forces 
the  United  States  to  a consideration  of  grave  prob- 
lems of  reconstruction  sooner  than  was  expected. 
These  problems  are  the  more  complicated  because 
this  nation,  like  Great  Britain,  is  morally  obligated 
to  undertake  the  succor  of  those  people  with  whom 
it  has  been  associated  as  a belligerent  and  upon  whom 
the  tragedies  of  war,  in  respect  of  loss  of  the  means  of 
support  and  rehabilitation,  have  fallen  more  heavily. 
There  also  appears  to  be  a well-defined  intention  to 
give  aid  to  the  conquered  countries.  These  circum- 
stances impose  conditions  upon  us  which  make  a free 
devotion  to  our  own  material  interests  impossible,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  will  broaden  our  conceptions 
of  the  relationships  whi(;h  should  exist  among  the 
nations,  and  so  tend  to  the  adoption  of  more  per- 
manent policies. 

The  War  Machine 

Whatever  the  plans  for  the  resumption  of  internal 
and  international  business  may  be,  there  are  many 
matters  of  immediate  importance  which  must  be 
attended  to  quickly  if  the  war  machine  is  not  to  come 
down  about  us  with  a crash,  and  it  is  now  realized  in 
this  country  as  a fortunate  element  in  the  situation 
that  no  long  period  of  time  intervened  between  the 
bringing  of  the  w^ar  machine  to  a complete  function- 
ing and  the  dismantling  of  it.  The  elimination  of 
less  essential  industries  by  a process  so  gradual  as  to 
make  the  necessary  readjustments  least  burdensome 
w^as  courageously  advocated  by  certain  financial  in- 
stitutions despite  a tendency  in  some  quarters  to  be 
carried  away  by  war  enthusiasm  into  a needless  de- 
struction of  ordinary  industry  and  business,  and  the 
wisdom  of  that  attitude  is  now  disclosed.  The  eco- 
nomic structure  of  peace  times  has  not  been  so  far 
wrenched  as  to  make  the  use  of  its  framewwk  for  a 
return  to  normal  conditions  impossible.  America 
has  been  able  to  do  a mighty  share  of  the  war  task  of 
the  free  people  of  the  earth;  she  will  now  be  able  to 
render  a greater  service  in  feeding,  clothing,  and 
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housing  the  destitute  and  in  providing  them  with 
the  means  of  complete  recovery. 

Food  for  Europe 

Food  Administrator  Hoover,  who  is  about  to  leave 
for  Europe  to  study  the  food  situation  there  at  first 
hand,  has  informed  the  State  Food  Administrators 
that  the  use  of  substitutes  in  our  wheat  bread  may 
now  be  abandoned  and  that  we  may  begin  to  relax 
more  restraints  on  sugar  consumption.  He  urges  the 
greatest  economy  and  the  elimination  of  waste  in 
consumption,  however,  and  bespeaks  conservation 
in  butter  and  condensed  milk.  Ultimately  this  con- 
servation must  be  extended  to  all  fats.  During  this 
coming  year  this  country  plans  to  ship  20,000,000 
tons  of  foodstuffs  to  Europe,  but  in  Mr.  Hoover’s 
opinion  this  will  not  be  nearly  enough.  South  Amer- 
ica and  Australia  will  be  called  upon  to  supplement 
these  supplies  and  with  the  submarine  menace  gone 
and  the  prospect  of  a speedy  release  of  ships  their 
surplus  stores  should  soon  be  available  to  those  parts 
of  Europe  threatened  by  famine.  Until  the  next 
harvest  Mr.  Hoover  estimates  a shortage  of  about 
one  billion  pounds  in  pork,  dairy  products,  and  vege- 
table oils,  and  a shortage  of  about  3,000,000  tons  in 
dairy  feeds.  He  says  of  beef  that  there  are  sufficient 
supplies  to  load  all  refrigerating  ships  to  capacity  and 
that  there  will  be  enough  of  other  food-stuffs,  pro- 
vided the  utmost  economy  is  practiced  by  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Restrictions  Being  Lifted 

The  War  Industries  Board  has  begun  a modifica- 
tion of  the  restrictions  whereby  it  has  controlled 
America’s  industry  in  the  interest  of  its  war  program. 
Construction  projects  falling  under  tw^elve  classifica- 
tions, including  farms  and  ranches,  public  utilities, 
mines,  public  highways  and  parks,  refrigerators  and 
storehouses,  public  buildings  not  exceeding  $25,000 
in  cost,  and  alterations  to  existing  structures  not 
costing  more  than  $10,000  are  to  be  permitted  with- 
out the  requiring  of  licenses,  and  all  limitation  on  the 
production  of  the  materials  required  for  such  build- 
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ing  are  removed.  Restrictions  upon  the  production 
and  consumption  of  forty-two  designated  commodi- 
ties are  reduced  by  50  per  cent.  The  Board  an- 
nounces that  the  Priorities  Division  will,  as  far  as 
practicable,  assist  industries  in  procuring  materials, 
fuel,  transportation,  and  labor  to  enable  them  to  in- 
crease their  operations  to  normal  limits  as  rapidly 
as  conditions  may  warrant.  All  limitations  on  the 
use  of  fuel  in  the  production  of  building  materials, 
including  brick,  cement,  lime,  hollow  tile,  and  lum- 
ber, have  been  ordered  removed  by  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator Garfield. 

Disbanding  the  Army 

Great  caution  is  to  be  exercised  in  demobilizing  men 
in  the  military  and  naval  service.  So  far  as  is  possi- 
ble this  will  be  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  the  ability 
of  trades  and  occupations  to  absorb  them.  The  War 
Department  has  concelled  the  army  calls  under  which 
more  than  300,000  men  were  ordered  to  entrain  for 
camps  during  November.  Classification  of  men  who 
on  September  12  had  attained  their  thirty-seventh 
birthday  has  been  discontinued.  A comprehensive 
plan  for  getting  men  in  the  service  and  those  engaged 
in  industries  wholly  devoted  to  war  purposes  back 
into  ordinary  employment  is  being  worked  out  by  the 
Labor,  War,  and  Navy  Departments,  and  the  War 
Industries  Board.  Many  women  now  engaged  in 
industrial  or  office  work  are  expected  to  return  to 
domestic  pursuits  with  the  return  of  the  soldiers.  All 
men  now  engaged  and  many  more  will  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  plans  for  ship  construction.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  an  easy  readjustment  in  the  labor 
market  is  looked  for. 

Will  Continife  Shipbuilding 

Cancellation  of  contracts  for  troop  ships  to  be  built 
at  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Yard  at  Alameda, 
Cal.,  because  it  appeared  unlikely  that  these  troop 
ships  would  be  ready  before  1920,  when  their  use 
would  be  no  longer  necessary,  has  created  such  ap- 
prehension among  builders  and  workmen  as  to  bring 
forth  reassurances  from  both  Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr. 
Schwab,  Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
respectively.  They  declare  that  there  will  be  no  cur- 
tailment of  the  shipbuilding  program,  which  calls  for 
15,000,000  tons  of  merchant  ships,  of  which  2,500,000 
tons  have  been  built.  Six  times  as  much  work  re- 
mains still  to  be  done,  therefore,  and  according  to 
Mr.  Hurley  “we  are  only  now  beginning  our  pro- 
gramme of  ship  construc:tion.  The  removal  of  emer- 
gency cannot  and  will  not  bring  an  end  to  the  world’s 


need  for  ships,  nor  prevent  us  from  carrying  out  our 
programme  to  a successful  conclusion.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  use  all  the  facilities  of  shipbuilding  that 
business  economy  will  permit.”  During  October  78 
completed  new  ships  of  415,908  deadweight  tons  were 
added  to  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

Foreign  Securities 

The  new  position  of  America  in  the  field  of  foreign 
investments  is  emphasized  in  the  formation  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Securities  of  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  of  plans  by  which  holders  of 
foreign  securities  will  be  protected  during  the  period 
of  reconstruction  and  thereafter.  It  is  regarded  as 
probable  that  a permanent  organization,  similar 
to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  in  London, 
will  be  established  for  making  available  the  most 
complete  data  as  to  conditions  in  all  foreign  countries 
that  bear  upon  the  interest  of  American  investors. 
There  is  under  discussion  the  compilation  of  an 
annual  report  which  would  include  details  as  to  the 
financial  operations  of  foreign  Governments,  their 
revenues  and  expenditures,  their  borrowings  and 
systems  of  taxation,  commercial  conditions,  in- 
cluding domestic  and  foreign  trade,  their  currency, 
and  the  prevailing  banking  conditions.  Such  dis- 
cussion is  based  upon  the  obvious  circumstance  that 
as  time  goes  on,  and  during  the  reconstruction  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  war,  America  must  con- 
tinue to  be  active  in  the  handling  of  foreign  securities. 
By  the  chance  of  war  this  country’s  indebtedness 
of  about  $4,000,000,000  abroad  has  been  directly 
liquidated  to  the  extent  of  at  least  $3,000,000,000,  in 
addition  to  which  private  investors  here  have  loaned 
from  $1,500,000,000  to  $2,000,000,000  to  foreign 
Governments  and  the  United  States  Government 
has  granted  more  than  $7,800,000,000  in  credits  to 
the  Allies.  Annual  interest  upon  this  indebtedness 
will  amount  to  more  than  $400,000,000  and  it  is 
thought  likely  that  the  private  creditors,  at  least, 
will  not  care  to  take  up  the  principal  so  long  as  inter- 
est payments  continue  regular,  and  may  even  prefer 
to  invest  the  interest  abroad.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
regarded  as  essential,  that  the  fullest  possible  in- 
formation regarding  conditions  in  the  debtor  coun- 
tries should  be  readily  and  continuously  available. 

Funds  Transfers 

Anticipating  any  steps  on  the  part  of  Germany  by 
which  credits  would  be  established  in  foreign  coun- 
tries through  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  United 
States  to  those  countries,  Fred.  I.  Kent,  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Foreign  Exchange  of  the  Federal  Re- 
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serve  Board,  has  issued  an  order  which  prohibits 
“dealers”  in  foreign  exchange  from  “transferring 
funds  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing securities  or  making  investments  of  any  nature 
whatsoever  for  their  own  account  or  that  of  other 
persons,  as  described  in  the  executive  order  re- 
ferred to  (January  26,  1918),  except  the  building  up 
of  deposit  accounts  in  connection  with  their  regular 
exchange  business,  without  first  obtaining  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Exchange  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.”  A later  order  prohibits 
dealers  from  “issuing  letters  of  credit,  or  making 
transfers  of  funds  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  goods 
to  be  held  in  warehouse  for  future  and  indefinite 
shipment,  without  first  obtaining  the  approval  of  the 
director  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Exchange, 
Federal  Reserve  Board.”  Mr.  Kent  intimates  that 
this  control  of  transfers  will  probably  be  kept  up  for 
some  time  after  the  war.  It  means  that  every  pro- 
posed transfer  of  funds  will  be  subjected  to  the  most 
searching  examination  and  will  not  be  permitted  to 
go  through  until  the  authorities  are  satisfied  that  the 
Central  Powers  can  receive  no  help  therefrom. 

Business  Conditions 

Business  interests  contemp)late  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion in  Government  orders  for  certain  classes  of 
commodities,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  shield  are 
visions  of  large  orders  filled  for  private  account  after 
months  of  waiting  for  materials  and  fuel  denied  to 
nearly  all  not  working  on  directly  essential  goods. 
For  the  optimistic  there  is  waiting  a world  hungry 
for  commodities  of  every  variety.  Apparently  many 
annoying  restrictions  upon  business  are  to  be  re- 
moved immediately  and  while  the  major  war  com- 
missions and  bureaus  will  continue  operations  for 
some  time  there  is  a feeling  that  their  powers  of  in- 
quisition and  detailed  control  will  be  steadily  relaxed. 
Uncertainty  as  to  the  drift  of  prices  is  giving  way 
before  the  growing  opinion  that  they  will  continue 
high,  not  only  during  the  coming  year,  but  also  for 
several  years. 

The  Money  Market 

The  Money  Committee’s  decision  to  increase  to  30 
per  cent,  the  margin  on  loans  for  Stock  Exchange 
transactions  and  the  attempt  to  reduce  all  loans  to 
the  level  which  existed  on  September  30  has  caused 
much  discussion  during  the  last  two  weeks.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Association  of  Partners  of  Stock  Exchange 
Firms  have  formed  a committee  to  cooperate  in  the 
future  with  the  Money  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee of  Five  which  the  Stock  Exchange  appointed  on 
November  4 “to  consider  the  present  money  situa- 


tion with  relation  to  borrowings  by  members  and 
their  firms.”  On  November  2 money  on  call  was 
loaned  at  4 per  cent,  on  Stock  Exchange  collateral 
for  the  first  time  in  nearly  four  months,  but  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  6 per  cent,  is  likely  to  continue,  ac- 
cording to  those  familiar  with  conditions.  There  is 
disclosed  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  banks  to  dis- 
continue the  policy  of  restricting  loans  to  most  essen- 
tial purposes. 

Commodity  Markets 

Iron:  Building  operations  now  permitted  by  the 
War  Industries  Board  will  take  up  some  part  of  the 
excess  expected  because  of  dropping  of  war  work,  but 
the  readjustment  will  be  gradual.  New  York  quota- 
tions are:  No.  IX  foundry,  $38.95;  No.  2X  foundry, 
$37.95. 

Coffee:  With  a declaration  that  spot  supplies  are 
nearly  exhausted  and  that  high  prices  in  Brazil  keep 
merchants  from  replacing  stock,  the  managers  of  the 
New  York  Coffee  Exchange  have  appealed  to  Wash- 
ington for  a removal  of  all  trading  restrictions.  Quo- 
tations on  November  13  were:  Rio  7s,  10^  cents; 
Santos  3s,  15^^  cents.  Invoice  quotations  for  Mara- 
caibo were  143^  and  15^  cents;  washed,  15j^  and 
16}^  cents;  Bogota,  common,  13  and  133^  cents; 
fancy,  1634  ^nd  1634  cents;  Bucaramanga,  1434  and 
1534  cents;  washed,  1434  and  16  cents;  Costa  Rica, 
common,  1034  and  12  cents;  prime  to  choice,  15  and 
15^4  cents. 

Sugar  : The  advised  ration  of  two  pounds  per  per- 
son per  month  has  been  raised  to  three  pounds,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Hoover  the  public  may  soon  expect 
a further  lifting  of  consumption  restrictions.  The 
Government’s  price  to  refiners  at  New  York  for 
Cubas  and  Porto  Ricos  is  7.28  cents. 

Cocoa:  Buying  has  been  active  during  the  last 
two  weeks  in  anticipation  of  renewed  business  with 
Europe.  Quotations  on  November  13  were:  Bahia, 
13  and  1434  cents;  Accra,  1234  and  1334  cents; 
Sanchez,  12^  and  13  cents;  Arriba,  13  and  1334 
cents;  Machalo,  12^4  and  1334  cents. 

Wheat:  The  prospective  large  crop  is  regarded  as 
a very  fortunate  circumstance  in  view  of  conditions 
in  Europe.  Fixed  prices  are:  No.  1 Northern  Spring, 
$2.3934  No.  2 Red,  f.  o.  b.,  $2.3634;  No.  2 Hard  Win- 
ter, f.  o.  b.,  $2.3634* 

Corn:  The  Department  of  Agriculture  Novem- 
ber report  placed  the  preliminary  estimate  of  pro- 
duction at  2,749,198,000  bushels,  the  quality  being 
rated  10  points  higher  than  that  of  last  year’s  crop. 
No.  3 Yellow  was  quoted  in  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber 13  at  $1.4534* 
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Crude  Rubber:  Prospects  of  a removal  of  re- 
strictions on  shipping  caused  a sharp  advance  in 
prices.  Quotations  on  November  13  were:  Up-river, 
fine,  66  cents;  Centrals,  S5  and  48  cents. 

Hides:  With  the  exception  of  a few  grades  present 
maximum  prices  on  foreign  hides  will  continue  in 
force  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Quotations  on  Novem- 
ber 13  were:  Bogotas,  32^  and  33^  cents;  Central 
Americas,  31  ^ and  cents;  Orinocas,  and 
3334  cents;  Ecuadors,  25  and  2934  cents. 

Goat  Skins:  The  quotations • on  November  13 
were:  Oaxaca,  first  selection,  90  cents;  Brazil,  first 
selection,  $1.30;  Payta,  65  cents. 

Cotton:  A heavy  selling  movement  upon  the 
news  of  the  armistice,  which  caused  all  positions  to 
sell  dovTi  to  the  maximum  level  allowecl  for  one  day’s 
business,  prompted  the  Cotton  Distribution  Com- 
mittee at  Washington  to  prohibit  further  speculative 
short  selling  on  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  Cot- 
ton Exchanges.  Hedge  sales  may  be  made  on  affida- 
vit of  the  seller  that  the  sale  is  a bona  fide  hedge  sale 
against  the  purchase  of  cotton.  No  selling  orders 
from  foreign  countries  except  the  liquidation  of  long 
contracts  are  to  be  executed.  Members  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  must  also  submit  special 
individual  reports  on  all  transactions  made  on  Tues- 
day. On  that  day  Dec;ember  cotton  sold  at  27.90 
and  29.90  cents.  January  sold  at  27.25  and  29.25 

cents. 

Tin  : Following  the  peace  news,  there  was  a sharp 
decline  in  London  quotations,  the  price  for  Standard 
spot  being  £S27  and  for  futures  £317.  No  price  on 
Straits  is  given  and  no  sales  are  reported.  The  New 
York  market  remains  stagnant.  The  ruling  quota- 
tion for  Straits  spot  is  74  cents  and  for  English,  72)4 

cents. 

Copper:  The  market  is  quiet  and  will  prob- 
ably remain  so  until  announcement  is  made  of  the 
Government ’s  policy  toward  future  regulation  of  the 
trade.  The  established  prices  of  26  cents  for  carload 
lots  and  of  27.30  cents  for  lesser  quantities,  are  to 
continue  until  January  1,  1919. 

Lead  : Prices  are  unchanged  at  8.05  cents  for  New 
York  delivery  and  7.75  cents  for  East  St.  Louis. 

Silver:  The  official  price  in  New  York  is  $1.01)4 
and  in  London,  4iS^d. 

Spelter:  The  market  is  very  quiet  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  quotations.  Prices  given  are  prime 
western.  New  York  delivery,  8.75  cents  for  spot. 
East  St.  Louis  delivery,  8.35  and  8.40  cents  for  spot 
8.05  cents  for  December,  7.90  and  8.00  cents  for 
January,  and  7.80  cents  for  the  first  quarter  of  1919. 


Aluminum:  The  government  price  which  became 
effective  on  June  1st  continues.  This  is  33  cents  a 
pound  f.  o.  b.  producing  plant  for  fifty  tons  and  over 

for  ingots  of  98  to  99  per  cent. 

Antimony:  The  market  has  been  very  weak  and 
there  has  been  practically  no  demand.  Prices  range 
from  8)4  to  9)4  cents  per  pound. 

Tungsten  : The  market  for  tungsten  is  practically 
at  a standstill  and  prices  are  purely  nominal.  They 
are  $26  for  high  grade  scheelite,  $25  for  high  grade 
wolframite,  and  $19  to  $24  for  off-grades. 

Quicksilver:  There  is  a greater  spot  supply  but 
quotations  continue  at  $125  per  flask  of  seventy-five 
pounds  for  prompt  delivery. 

Molybdenum:  The  market  continues  without  life. 

Manganese:  The  over  production  following  the 
very  high  price  fixed  by  the  government  has  caused 

a stagnation  of  the  market. 


New  Italian  Notes  sold  at  17.60  cents  for  Is  to 
10s  and  at  17.50  for  50s  to  100s;  25  Centesimi  Stamps 
at  17.50  cents;  Russian  Banknotes,  old  issue,  at  22 
cents;  French  Currency  at  19.10  cents  for  5s  to  10s, 
and  at  19  for  50s  to  100s. 


Foreign  Currency  Rates,  November  16, 


Canadian 
Danish  to  100s 
English  5s  to  20s 
English  10/— £1 
French  5s  to  20s 
French  50s  to  100s 
French  Local  Cy. 
Greek  to  100s 
Holland  to  100s 
Italian  to  100s 
Norwegian  to  100s 
Russian  norn. 
Spanish  to  100s 
Swedish  to  100s 
Swiss  to  100s 


Notes 

.97^ 

.26H 

4.73 

4.71 

18.60 

18.50 

.15 

18.30 

.40 

. .16H 
.26M 

.2034 

19.10 

.26H 

.19 


Gold 
.99 
• 26>^ 
5.00 

.20 


1918 

Silver 

.96 

.25 

4.65 

.17 


.20 

.39 

.20 

.263^ 

.51 

4.80 

.263^ 

.20 


.15 

.38 

.10 

.25 

.40 

.19 

.25 

.17 


Argentina 

Brazilian 

Chile 

Colombia  (g.n.  new  issue) 

Cuban,  gold 

Ecuador 

Japanese 

Mexican  gold 

Panama 

Peruvian 

Philippine  (Nat.)  nom. 

Portuguese 

Trades 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Notes 

Silver 

433i 

.30 

.233^ 

.20 

.213^ 

.16 

.94 

.75 

.99 

.92 

.30 

.60 

.51 

.40 

.51 

.76 

1.30 

4.93 

.68 

.4834 

.50 

.53 

.50 

.70 

1.05 

.75 

.18 

.15 
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Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 


Mobilizing  For  Peace 

ADDRESS 

by  Francis  H.  Sisson,  Vice-President  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
November  26,  1918,  before  the  Essex  County  Bankers’  Association,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  world  is  again  turning  to  the  arts  of  peace; 

joyous  in  the  relief  from  the  horrors  and  burdens 
of  war,  but  uncertain  as  to  the  problems  and  pros- 
pects of  the  immediate  future.  That  the  economic, 
financial,  and  industrial  readjustments  of  the  transi- 
tion period  will  be  unusual  and  intricate  is  generally 
recognized,  but  the  fact  that  victory  entails  disci- 
pline, reflection,  planning,  study,  and  the  exercise  of 
all  our  accumulated  wisdom  is  only  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  this  nation.  We  are  just  learning  what  a 
famous  contemporary  statesman  so  aptly  observed, 
namely,  that  “it  is  easier  to  make  war  than  to  make 
peace.” 

The  transmutations  of  war  are  swift;  a generation 
of  changes  has  occurred  in  the  last  four  years,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  wholly  surprising  that  today  we 
should  be  startled  by  the  growing  realization  of  the 
vastness  of  the  world’s  peace  task.  Lloyd  George 
summed  up  the  situation  in  a single  sentence  when  he 
said  “the  whole  world  must  be  remade.”  Some  con- 
ception of  the  immensity  of  the  work  at  hand  may  be 
obtained  from  even  a very  brief  and  cursory  con- 
sideration of  a few  of  the  salient  results  of  the  war. 

The  political  problems  need  not  be  referred  to; 
they  lie  outside  the  province  of  this  address,  and,  ber- 
sides,  their  analysis  would  require  far  greater  wisdom 
than  I pretend  to.  SuflBce  it  for  me  merely  to  call 
your  attention  to  these  facts : 

Through  battle,  atrocities,  and  massacres  it  is  esti- 
mated that  10,000,000  lives  have  been  sacrificed; 
that  $50,000,000,000  worth  of  property,  not  includ- 
ing the  wastage  of  war  material,  has  been  destroyed 
in  various  ways;  that  the  productive  wealth  of  the 
belligerents,  which  in  1914  was  computed  to  be 
$600,000,000,000,  has  now  been  mortgaged  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  $200,000,000,000 — the  estimated 
cost  of  the  war.  According  to  the  Federal  Re-  * 
serve  Board  about  $150,000,000,000  of  the  total 
war  costs  has  been  raised  through  loans  by  the  vari- 


ous nations,  and  comparatively  little  by  taxation. 
The  enormous  size  of  the  world’s  present  war  debt  is 
illustrated  by  comparison  with  the  ante-war  debt  of 
the  seven  principal  belligerents,  which  did  not  exceed 
$25,000,000,000.  The  cost  of  supporting  that  debt 
was  only  about  $1,000,000,000  a year.  Hereafter  the 
annual  burden  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  allow- 
ances will  be  not  less  than  $10,000,000,000,  and  prob- 
ably much  more. 

In  the  United  States,  during  the  nineteen  months 
that  have  elapsed  since  that  memorable  sixth  of 
April,  1917,  when  we  declared  war  on  Germany,  there 
has  been  assembled  and  trained  the  largest  army  in 
this  country’s  history.  We  have  built  up  our  navy 
until  in  tonnage  it  is  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. We  have  floated  four  colossal  war  loans,  and 
we  have  voluntarily  submitted  to  a system  of  taxa- 
tion such  as  few  other  nations  have  endured  volun- 
tarily or  otherwise.  We  have  projected  titanic  com- 
mercial enterprises,  as  witness  our  merchant  marine. 
We  have  temporarily  turned  over  our  railroads, 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines  to  the  Government. 
We  have  conscripted  a large  number  of  industrial 
plants,  and  we  have  regulated  directly  or  indirectly 
practically  every  business  in  the  country. 

And  now  peace  has  come,  and  we  find  ourselves  as 
unprepared  for  it  as  we  were  for  war,  although  other 
countries,  caught  unawares  in  the  maelstrom,  have 
had  forethought,  even  in  the  throes  of  a life  or  death 
struggle,  to  get  ready  for  the  inevitable  readjust- 
ment when  hostilities  should  cease. 

To  be  sure  the  United  States  has  emerged  from  the 
war  stronger  than  ever,  morally,  industrially,  and 
financially.  Fortunately,  we  have  escaped  the  devas- 
tation of  the  conflict,  and  we  have  suffered  less  in 
every  respect  than  the  other  belligerents.  In  1914 
we  were  indebted  to  Europe  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  $5,000,000,000.  Today  Europe  owes  us  an 
amount  in  excess  of  $10,000,000,000.  And,  conse- 
quently, our  readjustment  problems  are  different  In 
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character  and  scope  from  those  of  the  other  nations 
involved  in  the  war.  They  are,  in  the  main,  pecu- 
liarly our  own;  but,  as  a result  of  this  we  have  few 
trustworthy  precedents  to  guide  us.  We  must  blaze 
an  original  trail. 

The  problems  of  the  European  countries  are  those 
of  reconstruction;  our  problems  are  those  of  readjust- 
ment, except  in  so  far  as  we  help  Belgium  and  France 
and  other  former  Allies  to  rehabilitate  themselves. 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  give  freely  of  our 
superabundance  of  strength  to  that  worthy  cause. 

How  America  Can  Help  Belgium 

More  than  50,000  buildings  and  hundreds  of  cities, 
towns  and  villages  have  been  destroyed  or  wrecked 
in  Belgium.  Practically  all  the  important  factories 
. have  been  robbed  of  their  machinery,  and  in  many 
cases  not  only  the  walls  razed  to  the  ground  but  the 
very  foundations  of  the  buildings  destroyed.  The 
machinery  was  shipped  to  Germany.  Miles  of  inter- 
urban  railroads  were  torn  up  and* sent  to  Germany. 
Farms  have  been  robbed,  to  their  last  animal,  of  live 

stock,  to  supply  the  needs  of  Germany . 

A German  estimate  of  the  damage  done  in  Belgium 
alone,  made  as  early  as  December,  1914,  totaled 
$1,000,000,000.  The  grand  total  to  date,  according 
to  reliable  Belgian  authorities,  is  $4,000,000,000. 
The  war  taxes  imposed  by  Germany  have  amounted 

to  approximately  $500,000,000. 

What  are  needed  most  for  the  restoration  of  Bel- 
gium are  money — or,  its  equivalent,  credit— and  ma- 
terial and  machinery;  all  of  which  the  United  States 
can  supply  to  better  advantage  than  any  other  coun- 
try. The  President  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties has  made  a special  plea  for  the  most  far-reaching 
concessions  by  the  manufacturers  and  men  of  affairs 
in  the  UmHed  States,  in  order  that  further  acute  suf- 
fering may  be  avoided  in  the  heroic  little  kingdom. 

The  Belgian  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  made  a 
report  to  the  Belgian  Government  in  which  it  stated 
that  the  United  States  is  the  one  country  where  Bel- 
gium may  expect  to  find  what  will  be  necessary  in 
machinery,  tools,  and  raw  materials,  as  well  as  finan- 
cial resources,  to  carry  out  its  reconstruction  pro- 
gram. 

“It  is  believed,”  the  report  sets  forth,  “that  from 
conversations  with  American  bankers  of  high  stand- 
ing, financial  arrangements  can  be  made  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  practically  insure  such  purchases 
being  equivalent  to  cash  transactions,  thus  doing 
away  with  any  additions  to  the  manufacturers’  net 
prices  for  remuneration  on  account  of  financing  and 
commission  charges.” 

Belgium’s  first  probk;m,  requiring  a large  amount 
of  credit,  is  to  care  for  the  Belgians  released  from 


German  oppression.  There  are  more  than  6,000,000 
of  them,  and  there  is  nothing  at  hand  for  them  to 
go  to  work  with.  They  are  being  left  behind  by 
the  Germans  in  a stripped  country.  Four-fifths  of 
the  food  required  by  Belgium  before  the  war  was 
imported  from  other  countries.  How  can  Belgium 
pay  for  the  food  she  will  need  if  her  workers  are 
not  provided  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  with  the 
material  and  machinery  for  the  conduct  of  those  in- 
dustries whose  products  are  exchanged  for  food  and 

other  necessaries  not  found  in  Belgium? 

Here  is  a tremendous  problem : First,  to  keep  alive 
the  Belgian  population  released  by  Germany;  second, 
to  reconstruct  Belgium’s  industrial  machine  so  that 
its  people  will  be  enabled  to  make  a living.  And  this 
is  America’s  problem,  as  well  as  Belgium  s. 

France 

A recent  report  by  the  commercial  attach^  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Paris  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  discloses:  That  while  the  area  which  has 
been  under  German  occupation  for  almost  four  years 
is  small,  as  compared  with  corresponding  regions  in 
the  United  States,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
prior  to  August,  1914,  northern  and  eastern  France, 
with  Belgium,  constituted  one  of  the  world’s  busiest 
workshpps.  In  the  invaded  departments  of  France 
alone  there  were  nearly  26,000  factories  and  indus- 
trial establishments.  These  factories  represented 
more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  industrial  output  of  all 
of  France.  Before  the  war,  the  departments  now 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  or  only  recently  wrested 
from  him,  furnished  France  with  the  following  pro- 
portion of  the  country’s  total  production  of  the  arti- 
cles named:  Iron  ore,  90  per  cent.;  pig  iron,  83  per 
cent.;  steel,  75  per  cent.;  coal,  70  per  cent.;  combed 
wool,  94  per  cent. ; linen  thread,  90  per  cent. ; sugar, 

65  per  cent. 

In  many  localities  and  in  numerous  industries  it 
may  truthfully  be  said  that  literally  nothing  remains. 
Coal  mines  have  been  flooded,  and  years  will  elapse 
before  coal  will  be  hoisted  out  of  them  again. 

Ice-making  plants,  glass  works,  public  works,  gas 
and  water  works,  pottery  works,  oil  works,  flour 
mills,  printing  plants,  dyeing  establishments,  chemi- 
cal and  fertilizer  works,  abounded  in  the  invaded 
regions  of  France.  Their  buildings,  tools,  and  stocks 
of  merchandise  represented  an  enormous  outlay  of 
capital.  And  the  cost  of  replacing  these  industries 
today  is  conservatively  estimated  as  nearly  three 
times  the  original  cost. 

Not  Destruction  But  Annihilation 

Military  means  were  used  to  destroy,  not  the  mili- 
tary force  of  France,  but  the  existence  of  the  French 


people  in  their  homes.  It  is  not  ruin  of  war,  but 
annihilation. 

If  the  Germans  could  not  hold  a place,  they  de- 
termined that  the  French  should  at  least  find  nothing 
left  of  the  place  when  they  came  back  to  look  for 
their  homes. 

The  Berliner  Tagehlatt,  a newspaper  pretending  to 
moderation,  acknowledged  that  this  annihilation  of 
whole  regions  was  to  enfeeble  France  in  times  of 
peace.  That  was  'permanent  war.  It  is  pioneer  work 
that  will  be  needed  to  make  the  northern  section  of 
France  fit  once  more  for  human  habitation. 

A scourge  unknown  until  now  appears  to  have 
leveled  everything  to  the  ground.  A gifted  Ameri- 
can observer  aptly  characterized  the  systematic  de- 
spoliation as  “a  desolation  spreading  and  spreading 
like  leprosy  over  a land  which  was  so  full  of  the  poet- 
ry of  the  past  and  so  rich  in  a happy  prosperous 
present.” 

How  America  Can  Help 

It  is  self-evident  that  a very  large  part  of  that 
which  is  imperatively  needed,  including  financial 
support,  will  have  to  come  from  the  United  States. 
Prompt  delivery  will  be  essential,  and,  consequently, 
transportation  facilities  will  be  a very  important  fac- 
tor, and  this  will  offer  a splendid  opportunity  to  our 
newly  created  mercantile  marine. 

The  French  steel  men  believe  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  for  America  to  help  them  is  by  placing  at  their 
disposal,  as  soon  as  practicable,  some  tried  forms  of 
cooperative  selling.  The  French  steel  makers  do 
not  wish  to  be  obliged  to  obtain  prices  from  several 
hundred  American  firms,  but  prefer  to  obtain  them 
from  the  representatives  of  groups  of  manufacturers 
of  steel  equipment.  These  representatives  should  be 
in  a position  to  take  the  blue  prints  and  specifications 
prepared  by  the  central  purchasing  office  of  the 
French  steel  industry  and  name  prices  and  dates  of 
delivery  on  every  piece  of  machinery  and  every 
pound  of  material  needed  to  enable  the  French 
makers  to  resume  the  manufacture  of  steel  on  the 
sites  of  their  old  plants. 

Italy 

While  northern  Italy  has  felt  the  devastating  hand 
of  the  Hun  and  his  Austrian  ally,  it  has,  of  course,  not 
suffered  to  anything  like  the  extent  of  Belgium  and 
northern  France. 

But  after  the  war  Italy  will  require  immense  quan- 
tities of  raw  materials  from  the  United  States  for  her 
largely  increased  manufacturing  interests.  She  will 
also  need  American  machine  tools,  lumber,  manu- 
factured food  products,  farm  implements,  and  many 
other  products. 


Italian  industries,  though  of  great  potential 
strength  and  capable  of  returning  large  profits  on 
their  capitalization,  will  require  substantial  assist- 
ance from  America  if  they  are  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
relapsing  into  the  control  of  German  financiers. 

Only  last  night  the  Italian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  in  addressing  a national  organization 
of  manufacturers  assembled  in  New  York,  declared: 
When  the  time  comes  for  the  resumption  of  nor- 
mal trade  the  Italian  market  wdll  be  open  to  you 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  The  war  which 
we  fought  side  by  side  for  the  defense  and  triumph 
of  our  common  ideals  has  cemented  our  common 
ideals — has  cemented  our  old  ties  of  friendship — and 
today  the  relations  between  our  respective  Govern- 
ments and  nations  are  the  warmest  and  most  cordial, 
I am  gratified  to  say.  Furthermore,  as  you  know, 
the  war  has  brought  about  a dislocation  in  the 
Italian  external  trade  that  is  decidedly  in  your  favor. 
Thus  it  is  entirely  left  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  see  that 
you  secure  to  American  exports  the  place  you  feel 
that  they  should  have  in  the  Italian  market.” 

Germany’s  Duty  and  Opportunity 

In  trying  to  help  solve  the  tremendously  large  and 
vital  reconstruction  problems  of  our  three  gallant 
Allies — Belgium,  France,  and  Italy — we  must  de- 
velop within  ourselves  a spirit  of  enterprise  broad 
enough  to  comprehend  all  their  needs.  We  must  be 
actuated  by  high  principles  of  humanity  so  as  to  co- 
operate with  the  Belgians,  the  French,  and  the 
Italians  for  a general  prosperity  and  for  a common 
progress.  America’s  great  industrial,  commercial, 
financial,  and  moral  strength  must  be  placed  freely 
at  the  disposal  of  these  less  fortunate  but  heroic 
nations  across  the  sea. 

But  we  shall  help  them  most  by  insisting  at  the 
peace  conference  that  justice  be  done.  We  must, 
first  of  all,  force  Germany  to  meet  the  cost  of  her 
invasions.  The  robber  must  be  made  to  repay  his 
victims.  Germany  must  learn  that  right  can  not 
be  violated  as  a source  of  profit,  and  Germany  would 
profit  from  her  violation  of  right  if  she  escaped  pay- 
ing for  the  damage  she  has  done. 

If  Germany  has  lost  her  credit,  she  has  mines  and 
railroads  and  ports  and  many  other  sources  of  wealth 
which  could  be  used  to  the  partial  advantage,  at 
least,  of  the  Allies  and  to  the  payment  of  her  indem- 
nity. We  have  had  many  examples  in  the  past  of 
custom  duties  taken  over  to  pay  either  the  interest  or 
part  of  the  principal  of  the  debt,  or  both. 

Until  Germany  is  forced  to  make  restitution  in  full 
to  all  the  nations  she  has  despoiled,  the  world  will  not 
be  safe  for  democracy.  And  Germany  should  be 
made  to  reahze  that  her  great  opportunity  lies  in 


assuming  full  responsibility  for  her  guilt  and  in  expi- 
ating her  crimes  against  humanity  by  making  as  full 
restitution  as  possible  for  the  damage  she  has  in- 
flicted. Only  thus  can  Germany  hope  to  win  back 
her  self-respect,  and  most  assuredly  it  is  the  only  way 
that  she  ran  mitigate  the  hatreds  engendered  against 
her  during  the  war,  and  which  otherwise  may  endure 
for  a generation. 

OuB  Problems 

The  most  important  of  the  immediate  problems 
before  the  United  States  are  of  an  industrial  and 
flnancial  nature,  for  we  are  facing  the  'possibilities  of 
flnancial  unrest  and  industrial  chaos.  But  prompt 
and  proper  Governmental  action  can  prevent  both 
these  possibilities  materializing  into  realities.  Short- 
age of  labor  has  been  a chronic  condition  in  this 
country,  because  of  our  vast  resources  which  have 
scarcely  begun  to  be  developed.  Consequently,  I 
do  not  view  with  alarm  the  task  of  reabsorbing  our 
3,000,000  soldiers  into  industrial  life,  provided  we 
take  adequate  precautions  to  avoid  a too  rapid  and 
carelessly  thought-out  demobilization. 

The  solution  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  releasing  first 
the  men  most  needed  from  an  economic  standpoint 
in  our  industries,  followed  by  the  gradual  discharge 
from  the  army  of  the  remaining  forces  which  are  not 
required  for  European  police  duty  and  home  defense, 
and  coupled  with  the  launching  of  public  projects  by 
National,  State,  and  Municipal  Governments.  We 
have  empires  in  our  waste  places  awaiting  reclania- 
tion;  there  are  deserts  to  irrigate,  swamps  to  drain, 
rivers  to  harness  for  hydro-electric  power,  highways 

to  build,  railroads  to  extend. 

There  are  huge  private  construction  enterprises 

also  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  get  under  way.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  at  least  $500,000,000  worth 
of  such  undertakings  can  be  started  at  once.  Ex- 
perts have  declared  that  fully  five  years  and 
as  many  billions  of  dollars  will  be  needed  to 
catch  up  with  our  general  building  requirements. 
In  brief,  there  is  more  work  to  be  done  in  this  coun- 
try than  we  shall  have  labor  to  accomplish,  if  we 
take  full  advantage  of  our  unequalled  opportunities. 

Some  of  England’s  Plans  for  Demobilization 

England  has  supplied  us  with  many  guide-posts  in 
the  war  and  she  may  furnish  us  with  others  in  the 
transition  period.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  elabor- 
ate plans  have  been  made  by  the  British  Government 
to  provide  employment  for  each  soldier  leaving  its 
service.  The  British  machinery  of  war  is  being  con- 
verted into  the  machinery  of  peace  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  so  that  there  wUl  be  no  period  of  indus- 
trial depression  and  distress  due  to  the  idleness  of 

workers. 


Money  grants  to  civilians  and  former  soldiers  who 
are  unemployed,  owing  to  peace,  are  to  be  provided. 
There  will  be  extra  allowances  for  dependents.  These 
grants  will  run  for  thirteen  weeks  for  civilians  and 
twenty-six  weeks  for  discharged  soldiers. 

Men  employed  in  “pivotal  industries”  and  mines 
will  be  the  first  to  be  discharged  from  the  army,  and 
workers  in  other  trades  will  be  released  according 
to  national  needs.  Married  men  will  receive  prefer- 
ence. For  a year  after  the  war,  permanent  appoint- 
ments to  the  civil  service  will  be  reserved  to  officers 

and  soldiers. 

Plans  are  being  worked  out  to  give  soldiers  special 
facilities  to  obtain  land.  Men  from  the  Domimons 
employed  at  war  work  in  England  will  be  quickly 
released.  The  Ministry  of  Munitions  will  be  sup- 
planted by  the  Ministry  of  Supply,  which  will  dis- 
pose of  war  stores.  Production  of  materials  needed 
in  the  building  trades  will  be  expedited.  Iron  and 
steel  will  be  released  from  control  at  once,  and  other 
metals  will  be  placed  on  the  pre-war  basis  in  six 

months. 

There  has  been  no  general  discharge  of  British 
munition  workers  as  yet.  The  scale  of  war  wages  in 
England  in  all  trades  continues  high,  because  of  the 
high  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Wages  and  Prices 

Perhaps  the  most  mooted  question  before  to- 
day is  that  regarding  the  continuation  or  decline  of 
existing  prices  and  wages.  Opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject vary  greatly.  But  one  thing  appears  to  be  cer- 
tain, namely,  that  the  problem  is  fraught  with  un- 
pleasant possibilities.  An  indication  of  such  possi- 
bilities cropped  out  only  a few  days  ago,  when  a 
prominent  representative  of  employing  corporations 
in  manufacturing  industries  declared  that  the  eight- 
hour  day  would  have  to  be  abolished  and  that  wages 
must  recede  from  their  present  level;  to  which  the 
leader  of  a great  labor  organization  replied  with  this 

note  of  warning: 

“ Our  movement  is  not  to  destroy  but  to  construct, 
and  all  may  just  as  well  understand  now  as  at  any 
other  time  that  the  advantages  which  the  workers  of 
America  and  the  allied  countries  have  gained  and 
which  we  hope  to  extend  even  to  the  peoples  of  the 
conquered  countries  are  not  going  to  be  taken  away 
from  us,  and  we  will  resist  the  attempt  to  the  utter- 
most.” 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  in  this  sharp  ex- 
change of  ideas  both  the  representative  of  employers 
and  the  spokesman  of  employes  did  not  consider  the 
most  potent  and  really  determining  factor  in  the 
situation,  namely,  the  basic  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. The  War  Industries  Board  struck  the  true 


keynote  in  explaining  a few  days  ago  that  it  had 
abandoned  the  schedule  under  which  grades  and 
prices  of  shoes  were  classified  from  $3  a pair  up  to  $12, 
because  “increased  production  and  competition  are 
counted  upon  to  regulate  price  levels,” 

There  can  be  no  arbitrary  reduction  of  wages  to  the 
pre-war  basis.  Were  such  folly  attempted  employ- 
ers would  suffer  as  much  as  employes,  and  capital 
as  much  as  labor.  That  there  will  be  a gradual  read- 
justment is  inevitable,  but  we  should  remember  that 
for  every  loss  there  is  some  compensation.  If  wages 
are  gradually  lowered  there  will  also  be  an  accom- 
panying reduction  in  prices;  consequently,  labor  will 
lose  none  of  the  just  advantages  gained  during  the 
war,  and  of  which  no  far-seeing  employer  would  de- 
sire to  deprive  labor.  But  labor  must  accept  its 
readjustment  of  dollar  value  like  the  rest  of  us. 

Let  us  hope  that  America  will  be  so  busy  from  now 
on  that  peace  production  will  be  great  enough  to 
maintain  wages  at  a high  level.  And  let  us  hope  also 
that  employers  and  wage-earners  will  carry  into  the 
transition  period  and  into  the  future  for  all  time  the 
realization,  awakened  by  jDatriotism  during  the  war, 
of  their  joint  responsibility,  and  that  they  will  per- 
ceive the  wisdom  and  the  blessings  of  industrial 
peace.  The  spectacle  afforded  by  Russia  today 
ought  to  be  a lesson  of  what  any  other  course  may 
develop. 

Some  Financial  Considerations 

Financiers  are  now  giving  considerable  thought 
to  our  national  indebtedness  with  a view  to  deter- 
mining the  best  method  for  paying  it  off.  It  may 
be  well  in  considering  this  problem  to  recall  that 
Governments  have  not  usually  made  it  a policy  to 
retire  their  indebtedness.  Great  Britain  has  issued 
her  consols,  which  are  a perpetual  debt,  and  these 
have  been  considered  the  best  indicator  of  Great 
Britain’s  credit.  France  has  issued  her  rentes,  which 
also  constitute  a perpetual  debt.  The  United  States 
stands  alone  as  a debt-reducing  country,  but  this 
has  probably  been  due  to  surplus  revenues,  which 
have  been  coincident  with  the  general  expansion  of 
the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country. 

The  war  debt  of  the  country  today  Is  approxi- 
mately $16,000,000,000  of  which  nearly  $8,000,000,- 
000  represents  advances  to  Allies,  and  if  it  be  assumed 
that  the  gross  debt  will  be  increased  to  $25,000,000,- 
000  before  we  are  through  with  the  period  of  demo- 
bilization, and  advances  made  to  Allies  be  increased 
to  $9,000,000,000  or  $10,000,000,000,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  our  net  debt  would  not  be  a heavy  one  for 
this  country.  In  addition,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  capital  investments  that  have  been  made 
by  our  Government  and  which  will  continue  to  be 


made  through  the  development  of  our  shipbuilding 
program.  These  would  further  reduce  the  total 
amount  of  the  debt.  The  payment  of  the  interest 
on  this  debt  would  not  seem  to  be  a heavy  burden 
when  compared  with  our  total  national  income  and 
our  national  wealth,  but  if  we  had  to  pay  off  the 
debt  in  a relatively  short  period  of  time  the  burden 
would  really  become  heavy.  And  we  must  also  bear 
in  mind  that  our  Government’s  post-war  expendi- 
tures will  certainly  be  at  least  three  or  four  times 
what  they  were  prior  to  the  war,  or,  at  a conservative 
estimate,  in  excess  of  $3,000,000,000  annually  for  the 
next  few  years. 

Our  present  debt  probably  represents  the  savings 
of  the  country  as  indicated  by  our  best  estimates  of 
the  total  volume  of  annual  savings.  Wars  are 
fought  with  present  goods,  and  a postponement  of 
the  hquidation  of  a war  debt  does  not  involve  the 
shifting  to  future  generations  of  a burden  which  is  not 
properly  their  own.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a shifting  of  a 
burden  from  one  generation  to  another  at  all,  for 
whether  the  debt  period  be  a long  or  a short  one,  at 
every  payment  of  interest  or  a portion  of  the  princi- 
pal, the  income  and  the  outgo  are  absolutely  equal. 

The  nation  as  a whole  will  owe  to  the  holders  of  its 
bonds,  let  us  say,  some  $25,000,000,000.  The  pay- 
ment involves  a redistribution  of  the  control  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  Necessarily  the  taxes  will  be 
paid  quite  largely  by  those  whose  incomes  are  evi- 
dence of  their  capability  to  use  wealth  advantage- 
ously for  themselves  and  for  society.  Therefore, 
even  if  we  had  an  ideally  just  system  of  taxation,  it 
would  still  be  probable  that,  in  large  part,  the  rapid 
payment  of  the  debt  from  revenues  collected  would 
involve  the  transfer  of  wealth  from  those  capable  of 
making  best  use  of  it  to  those  less  capable  of  using  it 
so  advantageously. 

An  attempt  to  retire  the  debt  in  a relatively  short 
period  of  time  would  necessitate  a continuation  of 
heavy  taxes  which  probably  would  place  a heavy 
burden  upon  industry,  and  this  would  certainly  be 
unwise.  Industry  is  now  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  readjusting  itself  to  a peace  basis,  and  during 
this  period  it  must  prepare  to  take  advantage  of  the 
great  opportunity  that  has  come  to  America  to  play 
a prominent  part  in  furnishing  the  materials  with 
which  other  nations  will  be  able  to  exploit  and  de- 
velop their  natural  resources. 

Caution  Needed  in  Curtailing  Expenditures 

In  expediting  the  readjustment  of  Government 
activities  from  a war  to  a peace  basis  care  must  be 
exercised  to  avoid  a too  abrupt  curtailment  of  expen- 
ditures, for  otherwise  the  men  who  have  invested  ex- 
tensively in  war  factories  will  not  be  given  an  ade- 


quate  opportunity  to  protect  themselves  by  the  con- 
version of  their  plants  from  war  to  peace  production. 
The  effect  which  an  unduly  sudden  transition  would 
have  on  bank  loans  and  credits  is  a matter  worthy 
of  careful  consideration. 

The  Government,  in  fact,  should  not  terminate 
arrangements  with  producers  abruptly,  or  cancel 
orders  and  contracts  for  supplies  until  at  least  the 
fundamental  readjustments  of  labor  and  capital  to 
normal  conditions  can  be  made  in  orderly  fashion. 

Relations  Between  Government  and  Industry 

But  the  most  vital  problem  confronting  business 
men  is  that  regarding  the  relations  which  shall  be  es- 
tablished after  the  war  between  the  Government  and 
industry . It  will  undoubt  edly  be  necessary  to  retain  a 
certain  amount  of  control  over  industry  until  the 
process  of  readjustment  has  proceeded  to  the  stage 
where  such  agencies  are  no  longer  needed  or  desirable. 
But  the  fundamental  issue  involved  in  the  problem 
is  whether  we  shall  return  to  the  policy  of  private 
ownership  and  management  of  industries  generally, 
or  whether  we  shall  exp>eriment  with  state  socialism. 
The  solution  lies  in  determining  which  policy  will 
yield  greater  efficiency  in  production  and  greater 
equity  in  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

Apropos  of  this  question  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  first  nine  months  of  Government  operation 
of  the  railroads  have  cost  almost  $200,000,000  in  ex- 
cess of  receipts,  in  spite  of  greatly  increased  rates. 

Stringent  Government  control  in  p>eace  times 
would  certainly  constitute  a deadly  menace  to  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests.  It  would  stifle 
comp>etition,  undermine  ambition,  and  discourage 
initiative.  It  would  offer  no  incentive  to  high  en- 
deavor. A reasonable  protection  of  the  public  wel- 
fare by  the  exercise  of  a proper  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  is  quite  another  matter. 


That  would  not  result  in  a repression  of  business,  but 
rather  in  a relationship  under  which  the  ownership 
and  management  of  industrial  concerns  would  remain 
in  private  hands,  competition  which  causes  economic 
waste  would  be  eliminated,  and  capital  and  labor 
would  each  prosper  in  proportion  to  its  respective 
contribution  to  national  production,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  public  interest  served. 

Under  such  a system  we  should,  indeed,  have 
national  reconstruction — reconstruction  which  would 
create  understanding  and  recognition  of  sound  princi- 
ples and  methods,  a high  sense  of  justice  and  fairness, 
and  a general  cooperation  for  the  best  results  attain- 
able for  all  concerned  and  for  the  nation,  which  has  a 
new  and  great  part  to  play  in  world  affairs. 

It  would  dispel  the  overhanging  menace  of  im- 
practical idealism  which  exists  at  Washington,  and 
to  some  extent  elsewhere,  and  of  which  business  men 
must  take  cognizance.  The  obvious  intention  on  the 
part  of  some  to  force  Government  ownership  of  trans- 
portation and  wires,  if  possible,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  a policy  of  philanthropic  restraint  in  foreign 
trade,  are  but  straws  indicating  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  In  pursuit  of  such  economic  will-o’-the-wisps 
unbalanced  minds  are  led  astray  and  would  lure  us 
on  into  the  bogs  of  Bolshevism.  The  facts  of  human 
experience  and  human  nature  have  always  proved  a 
safer  basis  for  human  relations  than  the  tissue  of 
dreams  or  the  visions  of  what  ought  to  be.  Justice 
and  fair  dealing  are  not  impossible  in  a world  of 
soimd  economics,  and  these  standards  furnish  us  a 
sounder  platform  than  parlor  socialism  or  political 
expediency.  If  the  spirit  of  common  equity  and 
reason  can  pervade  government  bureau  and  legis- 
lative hall,  as  well  as  business  office  and  bank,  we 
may  hope  for  a readjustment  to  the  conditions  of 
peace  which  will  bring  prosperity  to  our  own  people 
of  all  classes,  and  render  useful  service  to  the  entire 
world. 
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The  Responsibilities  of  Peace 

ADDRESS 

By  Henry  Crosby  Emery,*  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  before 
the  Economic  Club  of  New  York,  at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  December  2,  1918 


nnHE  general  who  makes  war  for  purposes  of 
A brutal  conquest,  the  nation  which  wages  war 
for  sordid  aims,  have  this  advantage;  that  when  the 
victory  of  arms  is  won,  they  know  what  they  have 
gained.  There  is  a material  award  which  is  definite 
and  immediate.  They  do  not  have  to  await  the 
verdict  of  history,  a verdict  based  on  the  operation 
of  latent  and  obscure  forces  in  their  effect  on  ideals, 
on  order,  on  civilization.  Far  different  are  the 
problems  which  confront  a nation  which  has  waged 
a holy  war  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a better  order 
of  society ; far  different  its  responsibilities  on  the  day 
of  victory. 

The  history  of  the  world  shows  that,  when  the 
deeper  and  more  idealistic  results  are  considered,  the 
greatest  danger  to  a victorious  nation  is  that  in  the 
moment  when  it  celebrates  the  victory  of  the  sword, 
it  may  allow  the  victory  of  the  soul  to  slip  away 
beyond  recall, — aye,  even  to  pass  to  an  enemy  chas- 
tened by  defeat.  Rome  conquered  Greece,  but  Horace, 
the  chosen  laureate  of  Roman  victory,  declared: 

^‘Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit.”  “Greece, 
conquered,  took  the  fierce  victor  captive” — in  other 
words,  Roman  arms  conquered  Greece,  but  the  Greek 
spirit  conquered  Rome. 

Moral  Effect  of  Victory 

Twenty  years  ago  a great  American  thinker  wrote 
an  essay  entitled  “The  Conquest  of  the  United  States 
by  Spain.”  I do  not  wish  to  bring  a note  of  doubt 
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into  an  evening  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  victory, 
for  my  mind  is  not  given  over  to  doubt.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  filled  with  hope,  even  with  confidence. 
But  this  meeting  was  designed  to  consider  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  victory  in  solemn  manner,  and  in 
that  spirit  the  first  thought  that  occurs  to  me  is  that 
in  this  momentous  hour  we  should  begin  to  make 
sure  that  no  future  poet  can  ever  say  “Prussia,  con- 
quered, took  America  captive”;  that  no  future  his- 
torian of  morals  can  ever  write  an  essay  entitled 
“The  Conquest  of  the  United  States  by  Germany.” 
There  are  various  ways  in  which  American  ideas 
and  policy  might  be  Prussianized,  and  though  I be- 
lieve that  fears  regarding  most  of  them  are  ground- 
less, it  can  be  only  helpful  to  keep  them  in  mind. 
The  German  writer  and  scholar  who  did  most  to 
interpret  America  fairly  and  honestly  to  his  own 
people  during  this  war, — who,  at  great  risk  to  himself, 
stoutly  defended  us  against  all  charges  of  greed  and 
imperialism,  and  proved  beyond  cavil  the  idealism 
of  our  motives — said  to  me  last  September:  “The 
defeat  of  Germany  will  give  her  a chance  to  save 
her  soul,  and  I forsee  a new  Germany  which  a man 
of  moral  ideals  can  love  and  work  for;  I only  wish 
I could  be  as  sure  of  the  moral  effect  of  victory  on 
American  life.” 

Certain  things  which  he  had  in  mind  were  doubt- 
less only  the  temporary  phenomena  of  a state  of  war. 
Others  perhaps  need  deeper  consideration.  I do  not 
see  for  example  how  any  sane  man  can  believe  that 
there  is  any  conceivable  danger  that  the  American 
people  may  become  militarized  in  the  German  sense. 
Since  the  time  when  the  civilian  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton  sent  to  the  soldier-victor  Grant  at  Ap- 
pomattox the  curt  note  saying  that  the  President 
would  not  allow  questions  of  policy  to  be  submitted 
to  any  military  tribunal  whatsoever,  there  has  never 
been  danger  that  epaulettes  could  assume  authority 
over  the  frock  coat  or  the  Palm  Beach  suit,  or  that 
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the  rattling  of  the  sabre  could  ever  be  heard  at  our 
council  tables. 

Another  fear  sometimes  expressed  is  that  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  for  which  our  English  and 
our  American  ancestors  fought  for  centuries,  has  in 
these  days  been  threatened,  and  that  it  may  not 
appear  again  in  its  earlier  fullness.  This  also  seems 
to  me  a groundless  fear.  On  this  I used  to  argue 
when  behind  the  enemy  lines.  Those  who  did  not 
understand  America  were  fond  of  taunting  me  with 
the  claim  that  the  American  President  had  more 
dictatorial  powers  than  the  Kaiser,  and  that  the  con- 
trol of  business  life  and  individual  life  by  Govern- 
ment had  in  America  gone  beyond  anything  known 
in  Germany.  To  this  the  answer  w^as  obvious  enough 
that  such  powers  were  not  inherent  in  our  system, 
exercisable  against  the  will  of  the  people,  but  were 
the  free  gift^ay  by  day  as  occasion  demanded— 
of  a free  people  to  a servant  whom  they  trusted; 
and  in  the  same  way  in  which  these  powers  were 
granted,  they  could  be  taken  away.  I was  interested 
to  see  how  frank  they  often  were  to  recognize  the 
distinction  and  to  envy  us  this  capacity  to  make  our- 
selves efiBcient  for  war  purposes  without  undergoing 
a half-century  of  supjiression  and  oppression. 

Real  and  Subtle  Dangers 

But  if  these  two  Prussian  characteristics  have  no 
danger  for  us,  there  are  two  others  somewhat  subtler 
that  we  must  avoid.  The  first  is  that  overweening 
conceit,  self-satisfaction,  cockiness — call  it  what  you 
will — of  the  German,  which  made  him  so  irritating 
even  in  his  peaceful  moods;  so  utterly  intolerable 
when  in  one  hand  he  waved  a sword,  in  the  other  the 
banner  of  his  Kultur.  His  purblind  assumption  that 
the  German  way  was  always  the  best  way,  that  his 
was  a chosen  race,  and  that  all  people  brought  under 
his  sway  should  thank  God  for  the  privilege,  seemed 
grotesque  enough  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  let 
us  not  be  guilty  of  a similar  grotesqueness  on  our 
own  part.  This  audience,  to  be  sure,  will  not  be 
guilty  of  such  a fault, — but  this  audience  will  be  false 
to  its  responsibilities  if  it  does  not  do  its  part  to  check 
a similar  self-satisfaction,  a similar  idea  that  because 
Europe  had  to  look  to  America  for  salvation,  there- 
fore Americans  are  a superior  race,  and  that  our  say- 
so  must  now  be  substituted  for  the  German  say-so. 
The  American  people  are  justified  in  taking  pride  in 
their  achievement,  in  their  vital  and  necessary  part 
in  the  great  victory.  They  are  also  proud  of  their 
institutions,  their  liberty,  their  prosperity;  but  if 
victory  makes  them  cocky,  self-assertive,  self-satis- 
fied, arrogant,  and  intolerant,  it  is  a victory  of  Ger- 
manic and  not  American  qualities. 


An  opposite  danger,  however,  is  that  we  may  not 
take  our  ideals  solemnly  and  with  deep  faith  in 
their  righteousness;  that  our  noble  assurances  as  to 
our  motives  and  our  purposes  may  be  lightly  for- 
gotten. When  the  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
American  and  German  governments  was  in  progress, 
in  October,  a leading  liberal  German  journalist  as- 
serted: **It  is  of  course  humiliating  in  this  exchange, 
that  every  solemn  assurance  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment should  be  treated  with  suspicion,  and  that  we 
should  always  be  asked  for  guarantees,  while  called 
upon  to  accept  every  assurance  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment in  good  faith ; but  it  is  the  position  to  which 
we  have  brought  ourselves  by  our  own  misconduct 
and  we  must  swallow  it.”  I witnessed  in  the  months 
of  my  captivity  an  extraordinary  change  of  attitude 
— the  wide-spread  recognition  that  the  German 
Government  had  been  guilty  of  duplicity  from  start 
to  finish,  while  the  scutcheon  of  American  honor  and 
integrity  was  stainless.  This  was  a holy  war  I give 
the  credit  to  our  Allies  for  motives  equally  noble 
with  our  own — but  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  neutrals,  most  European  nations  also 
had  old  scores  to  settle.  Our  position  was  unique. 
Our  statement  of  our  motives  was  believed.  The 
solemn  assurances  of  our  Government  were  taken  at 
par.  These  assurances  are  broad  enough  for  a peace 
in  harmony  with  the  just  claims  of  our  Allies;  but 
I find  in  some  quarters  a tendency  not  merely  to 
interpret  them  without  any  false  sentiment  of  pity, 
which  is  right,  but  also  to  discard  them  in  principle. 
I hear  suggestions  that  these  sentiments  served  their 
turn  well,  but  of  course  were  not  meant  to  be  utilized 
further;  that  they  were  mere  camouflage  to  trick  the 
Boche;  that  they  were  merely  a scrap  of  paper.  Such 
statements  make  me  shudder  somewhat.  Perhaps 
my  stay  in  Germany  made  me  hypersensitive  in  de- 
tecting the  Germanic  accent  in  anything  bordering 
on  trickery  or  deceit;  perhaps  it  has  made  me  too 
regardful  of  their  opinion.  I cannot  however,  refrain 
from  telling  you  what  a solemn  pride  it  was  to  me 
in  those  stirring  weeks  in  October  to  find  how  the 
Germans  took  it  as  a matter  of  course  that  the 
American  Government  meant  exactly  what  it  said; 
that  no  one,  outside  the  Pan-Germans,  questioned 
the  sincerity  of  a single  phrase  in  an  American  state 
document.  Even  I,  as  an  individual,  received  a share 
of  this  confidence.  They  seemed  to  expect  me  to  be 
distrustful  of  their  statements,  but  they  took  mine 
at  face  value,  simple  because  I was  an  American. 

As  I said,  perhaps  this  made  me  too  regardful  of 
their  opinion.  I do  not  w^ant  them  to  think  us  kind, 
or  sentimental,  or  pitiful;  I do  want  them  to  keep 


on  thinking  us  honest.  I want  neutral  nations  to 
think  us  honest.  I want  the  verdict  of  history  to 
declare  us  honest.  And  when  the  history  of  that 
famous  phrase“ascrap  of  paper ’’comes  to  be  written, 
I want  it  to  be  said  that  this  phrase  which  was 
“made  in  Germany,”  was  not  allowed  admission  to 
our  shores. 

Things  to  Remember 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  we  must  live  up 
to  the  principles  of  permanent  peace  and  a new  order 
of  society,  based  not  on  rival  national  claims,  but  on 
a reign  of  justice.  It  is  not  only  a matter  of  honor, 
but  a matter  of  practical  wisdom,  of  protection  to 
ourselves,  of  insurance  to  the  world.  We  must  re- 
member two  things  as  we  face  the  responsiblity  of 
victory : The  first  is  that  there  are  no  more  parochial 
problems;  all  problems  are  today  world  problems. 
The  form  of  monarchy  in  Greece,  or  the  labor  prob- 
lem in  Sweden  may  become  vital  elements  in  affect- 
ing the  fate  of  the  world.  So  much  the  war  has 
taught  us.  Secondly,  we  need  above  all  else,  at  this 
juncture,  clarity  of  purpose  and  sanity  of  judgment. 
There  is  no  room  for  sentimentalism,  whether  it 
takes  the  form  of  forgiveness  and  pity,  or  whether  it 
takes  the  form  of  revenge  and  hate.  We  must  be 
sane  in  understanding  the  world’s  vital  need  of  the 
moment,  and  in  devising  means  to  secure  it.  For 
this  reason  it  is  a futile  waste  of  time  to  discuss  what 
Germany  deserves  or  does  not  deserve.  It  is  a ques- 
tion of  what  the  world  needs.  Knowing  Germany  as 
I have  in  recent  months,  I am  confident  that  a wedge 
has  been  driven  between  Kaiser  and  people  which 
has  split  that  union  completely.  But  I also  know 
what  a burden  of  responsibility  must  rest  upon  the 
conscience  of  the  intelligent  people  of  Germany,  who 
should  have  been  defenders  of  progress  and  liberty, 
but  who  allowed  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  material 
gain  and  pleasant  prosperity,  to  be  harnessed  to  the 
car  of  autocracy  and  militarism.  Because  they  were 
faithless  to  their  duty  they  not  only  earned  the  scorn 
of  the  world,  but  have  reaped  the  hatred  of  the  red 
revolution  which  aims  to  sink  them  in  the  same  boat 
with  the  Kaiser  and  his  crew.  I repeat,  however,  it  is 
not  a question  of  what  these  men  deserve.  It  would 
indeed  be  a rare  example  of  poetic  justice  if  Bolshe- 
vism, turned  loose  on  Russia  by  Germany,  should 
now  destroy  Germany  in  turn.  But  this  is  no  time 
for  consideration  of  poetic  justice  to  the  guilty;  it  is 
a time  for  considering  practical  justice  and  peace  for 
the  world  at  large.  It  may  be  that  Germany  deserves 
to  be  destroyed,  her  industry  and  commerce  ruined, 
her  people  reduced  for  a century  to  economic  servi- 
tude; but  it  may  be  that  the  price  to  us  and  to  the 
world  would  be  too  dear.  One  little  matter  of  com- 


mon sense  should  be  clear,  that  we  cannot  both 
destroy  her  industry  and  collect  from  her  the  cost  of 
war  in  an  indemnity.  I can  understand  those  who 
say  “Make  her  pay  to  the  last  farthing  of  our  just 
demands.”  I can  understand  those  who  say,  “Never 
mind  the  indemnity,  she  must  never  rise  industrially 
again.”  But,  gentlemen,  you  cannot  say  both. 

Hydraheaded  Bolshevism 

The  war  has  chained  some  evil  forces  for  all  time; 
it  has  unloosed  other  evil  forces  with  which  we  are 
less  prepared  to  deal.  Militarism  had  one  head,  and 
when  we  cut  that  off,  that  task  was  done.  Bolshe- 
vism is  hydraheaded,  nnd  it  is  a grave  question 
whether  the  arms  with  which  we  destroyed  Militar- 
ism are  adequate  to  suppress  Bolshevism.  If  so,  it 
is  no  light  question  to  consider.  Is  it  going  to  prove 
the  duty  of  America  to  police  Russia  and  Germany, 
and  Austria  and  the  Balkans?  It  may  be  necessary, 
but  I hate  to  think  of  what  it  means.  I hate  even 
now  to  think  of  a handful  of  our  boys  frozen  up  for 
the  winter  on  the  Dwina  River,  facing  month  after 
month  the  attacks  of  Bolshevik  bands.  The  war  is 
over,  the  Kaiser  has  fallen.  These  boys  in  Russia 
went  into  the  war  with  the  same  spirit  that  actuated 
the  boys  on  the  Western  front,  many  of  whom  will 
now  return  with  the  satisfaction  of  a great  work 
accomplished.  Others  are  doomed,  for  God  knows 
how  long,  to  picket  duty  in  the  far  places  of  the  earth. 
Did  we  call  on  their  patriotism  to  doom  them  to  this 
lot?  Hundreds  of  thousands  more  may  be  needed 
to  complete  that  work — and  yet  other  thousands,  if 
Germany  becomes  a prey  to  like  disorders  and  re- 
quires an  army  of  occupation.  Remember  also  an 
army  of  occupation  does  not  win  the  laurels  nor 
maintain  the  crusading  spirit  of  an  army  of  libera- 
tion. I do  not  say  this  is  necessary  or  unnecessary; 
the  issue  must  decide.  What  I do  say  is  that  no 
man  lives  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  victory  who 
by  a single  deed  or  a single  word  makes  such  a thing 
necessary  where  otherwise  it  would  have  been  un- 
necessary— who  fails  hourly  to  realize  that  the  mis- 
take of  one  day  now  may  mean  months  of  conflict 
and  policing  to  a world  which  hungers  for  cessation 
of  armed  force,  for  peace  and  the  rule  of  righteous- 
ness. Everything  else,  however  dear  to  our  hearts, 
must  be  put  aside  except  this  one  single  aim,  that, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  the  further  rule  of  force,  the 
further  exercise  of  tyranny,  shall  perish  from  the 
earth. 

Perils  of  Transition 

One  word  more.  In  the  new  problems  that  con- 
front us,  our  role  will  seem  to  many  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  what  it  has  been  in  the  great  war  now  brought 
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to  glorious  conclusion.  To  fight  for  democracy 
against  despots  and  military  conquerors  seems  our 
natural  role  in  history . But  it  is  because  certain 
nations  were  divided  into  a ruling  caste  and  a subject 
people,  that,  in  them,  the  transition  to  democracy 
is  fraught  with  peril.  They  leap  from  the  despotism 
of  the  privileged  class  to  the  despotism  of  the  mob. 
Liberty,  however,  falsely  understood,  is  none  the  less 
the  watchword  of  the  red  revolution.  That  word  still 
works  its  magic  charm  on  the  masses.  I saw  things 
move  so  fast  in  Russia  that  one  after  another  of  those 
whose  names  have  been  household  words  for  years 
as  the  advance  guard  of  revolution  and  freedom, 
came  to  be  denounced  as  reactionaries  and  counter- 
revolutionaries. Such  is  bound  to  be  our  fate. 
Autocratic  Russia  and  Germany  feared  us  as  the 
bulwark  of  democracy.  Revolutionary  Russia  and 
Germany  will  denounce  us  as  the  bulwark  of  order 
and  of  government.  Appeals  will  be  made  to  our  own 
people  to  cast  off  the  reactionary  system  of  the  old 


regime  and  come  into  the  new  brotherhood  of  an- 
archism and  communism.  Let  us  resolve,  however, 
in  the  words  of  Kipling,  “to  treat  these  two  imposters 
just  the  same.”  As  we  were  not  frightened  at  the 
thought  that  their  kings  might  scorn  us  as  democrats, 
we  must  not  fear  if  their  revolutionaries  denounce  us 
as  tyrants.  In  standing  for  order,  we  are  as  true  to 
our  heritage  as  in  standing  for  freedom.  We  are  still 
making  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

But  in  all  this  there  must  be  neither  truculence  nor 
recklessness.  Remember  the  price  we  have  paid  for 
allowing  that  other  enemy  of  democracy  to  get  such 
a foothold  as  it  did.  One  false  move  now,  and  a 
new  enemy  may  become  as  strongly  entrenched,  and 
the  great  war  of  the  ages  may  dribble  out  into  inter- 
minable petty  conflicts.  Let  us  view  the  new  world 
problems  by  themselves,— not  as  mere  relics  of  the 
war.  Our  minds  must  be  both  clear  and  dispassion- 
ate; our  watchword,  “Sanity,  sanity,  and  always 

sanity.” 
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Financial  Supremacy 

By  Albert  Breton,  Vice-President  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


SINCE  the  United  States  has  climbed  to  such  a 
prominent  place  in  international  finance,  and 
since  the  resumption  of  normal  business  conditions 
may  be  expected  with  the  preliminary  agreement  on 
the  terms  of  the  future  peace  treaty,  the  question 
most  discussed,  so  far  as  our  foreign  trade  expansion 
is  concerned,  is  whether  or  not  the  United  States  will 
occupy  the  first  place  among  the  financial  nations  of 
the  world.  The  question  is  whether  we  shall  become 
the  leaders,  or  whether  the  British  will  continue  to 
hold  the  rank  that  has  been  conceded  to  them  in  the 
past.  The  mere  fact  that  we  are  looking  for  the  first 
place  affords  us  gratification,  and  all  of  us  are  confi- 
dent that,  in  any  event,  we  shall  continue  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  world’s  financing.  But  will  it 
make  much  difference  whether  or  not  we  rank  first, 
second,  or  even  third,  so  long  as  we  get  our  full  share 
of  international  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  extend 
America’s  disinterested  ideals  and  give  active  support 
to  the  humanitarian  w ork  of  reconstruction  and  re- 
habilitation, and  to  the  closer  and  more  friendly  rela- 
tions among  all  nations,  large  or  small,  after  final 
settlement  of  this  great  war? 

Financial  Supremacy 

Where  lies  international  financial  supremacy  ? Does 
it  lie  in  the  total  turnover  of  money  transactions  in  a 
certain  market,  or  does  it  lie  in  the  influence  arising 
from  the  resources,  fnrpign  orpdjt  bal- 

ances  of  a country?  Before  the  war,  London  cer- 
tainly had  just  claim  to  leadership  in  both  cases.  Af- 
ter the  war,  London  may  still  hold  this  position  if  we 
consider  the  total  turnover,  whereas  the  United 
States — I dare  not  say  New  York,  in  due  deference 
to  my  colleagues  of  the  eleven  other  Federal  Reserve 
districts — may  claim  the  leading  rank  so  far  as  finan- 
cial resources  and  economic  position  are  concerned. 

The  allied  nations  already  owe  us  eight  billion 
dollars,  more  foreign  loans  are  to  be  granted  by  our 
Government  and  many  banking  and  commercial 
credits  will  probably  be  extended  to  foreign  munici- 
palities, corporations  and  industries,  principally  in 
France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  the  Balkan  States.  Per- 
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haps — and  let  us  expect  that  to  be  the  case — Russia, 
Siberia  and  China  will  be  similarly  assisted.  Foreign 
loans,  based  on  the  German  indemnity,  may  also  be 
floated  here  and  large  industrial  investments  may  be 
made  by  Americans  as  a result  of  opportunities  aris- 
ing from  reconstruction  work  in  the  territories  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  enemy  or  from  the  development 
and  improvement  of  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prises in  the  countries  above  named. 

America’s  Position 

It  may  therefore  be  stated  conservatively  that  at 
least  five  hundred  million  dollars  in  interest  and  divi- 
dends will  be  due  yearly  to  this  country  from  foreign 
debtors,  plus  the  annual  amount  that  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Allies  for  the  redemption  of  their  debt  to 
the  United  States  Government  or  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  external  war  loans  floated  here.  If  we  add  to 
the  above  the  substantial  foreign  trade  balance  in 
our  favor,  may  we  not  contend  that  as  the  largest 
creditor  nation  of  the  world  we  have  a right  to  a seat 
at  the  international  finance  table  with  the  same  vot- 
ing power  as  any  other  member  of  the  conference,  and 
may  we  not  reasonably  be  justified  even  in  aspiring  to 
supreme  rank?  Now,  if  we  are  to  follow  the  princi- 
ples lately  asserted  by  President  Wilson  in  Europe 
and  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  leading  statesmen 
of  the  Allies,  that  is  to  say,  if  honest  and  sincere  co- 
operation is  to  exist  after  the  war  among  all  the 
formerly  allied  nations  in  handling  their  financial  and 
economic  problems,  we  are  not  to  expect  our  foreign 
debtors  to  pay  us  in  full  in  cash  here,  which  in  this 
case  means  gold,  the  annual  trade  balance  standing 
in  our  favor.  Even  if  such  a plan  were  feasible,  it 
would  result  very  quickly  in  the  loss  of  our  leading 
position  and  the  eventual  loss  of  most  of  our  foreign 
trade. 

Foreign  Investments 

If  we  cannot  be  paid  fully  in  cash  over  here,  we 
must  use  the  foreign  money  we  are  to  get  over  there 
to  make  foreign  reinvestments.  As  many  of  our  lead- 
ing financiers  have  said,  we  must  learn  to  buy  foreign 
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SINCE  the  Uoited  States  has  climbed  to  such  a 
prominent  place  in  international  finance,  and 
since  the  resumption  of  normal  business  conditions 
may  be  expected  with  the  preliminary  agreement  on 
the  terms  of  the  future  peace  treaty,  the  question 
most  discussed,  so  far  as  our  foreign  trade  expansion 
is  concerned,  is  whether  or  not  the  United  States  will 
occupy  the  first  place  among  the  financial  nations  of 
the  world.  The  question  is  whether  we  shall  become 
the  leaders,  or  whether  the  British  wdll  continue  to 
hold  the  rank  that  has  been  conceded  to  them  in  the 
past.  The  mere  fact  that  we  are  looking  for  the  first 
place  affords  us  gratification,  and  all  of  us  are  confi- 
dent that,  in  any  event,  we  shall  continue  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  world’s  financing.  But  will  it 
make  much  difference  whether  or  not  we  rank  first, 
second,  or  even  third,  so  long  as  we  get  our  full  share 
of  international  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  extend 
America’s  disinterested  ideals  and  give  active  support 
to  the  humanitarian  work  of  reconstruction  and  re- 
habilitation, and  to  the  closer  and  more  friendly  rela- 
tions among  all  nations,  large  or  small,  after  final 
settlement  of  this  great  war? 

Financial  Supremacy 

Where  lies  international  financial  supremacy  ? Does 
it  lie  in  the  total  turnover  of  money  transactions  in  a 
certain  market,  or  does  it  lie  in  the  influence  arising 
fr<^m  the  resources,  res(>rves  and  foreign  .credit  bal- 
ances  of  a country?  Before  the  war,  London  cer- 
tainly had  just  claim  to  leadership  in  both  cases.  Af- 
ter the  war,  London  may  still  hold  this  position  if  we 
consider  the  total  turnover,  whereas  the  United 
States — I dare  not  say  New  York,  in  due  deference 
to  my  colleagues  of  the  eleven  other  Federal  Reserve 
districts — may  claim  the  leading  rank  so  far  as  finan- 
cial resources  and  economic  position  are  concerned. 

The  allied  nations  already  owe  us  eight  billion 
dollars,  more  foreign  loans  are  to  be  granted  by  our 
Government  and  many  banking  and  commercial 
credits  will  probably  be  extended  to  foreign  munici- 
palities, corporations  and  industries,  principally  in 
France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  the  Balkan  States.  Per- 
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haps — and  let  us  expect  that  to  be  the  case — Russia, 
Siberia  and  China  will  be  similarly  assisted.  Foreign 
loans,  based  on  the  German  indemnity,  may  also  be 
floated  here  and  large  industrial  investments  may  be 
made  by  Americans  as  a result  of  opportunities  aris- 
ing from  reconstruction  work  in  the  territories  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  enemy  or  from  the  development 
and  improvement  of  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prises in  the  countries  above  named. 

America’s  Position 

It  may  therefore  be  stated  conservatively  that  at 
least  five  hundred  million  dollars  in  interest  and  divi- 
dends will  be  due  yearly  to  this  country  from  foreign 
debtors,  plus  the  annual  amount  that  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Allies  for  the  redemption  of  their  debt  to 
the  United  States  Government  or  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  external  war  loans  floated  here.  If  we  add  to 
the  above  the  substantial  foreign  trade  balance  in 
our  favor,  may  we  not  contend  that  as  the  largest 
creditor  nation  of  the  world  w’^e  have  a right  to  a seat 
at  the  international  finance  table  with  the  same  vot- 
ing power  as  any  other  member  of  the  conference,  and 
may  we  not  reasonably  be  justified  even  in  aspiring  to 
supreme  rank?  Now,  if  we  are  to  follow  the  princi- 
ples lately  asserted  by  President  Wilson  in  Europe 
and  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  leading  statesmen 
of  the  Allies,  that  is  to  say,  if  honest  and  sincere  co- 
operation is  to  exist  after  the  war  among  all  the 
formerly  allied  nations  in  handling  their  financial  and 
economic  problems,  we  are  not  to  expect  our  foreign 
debtors  to  pay  us  in  full  in  cash  here,  which  in  this 
case  means  gold,  the  annual  trade  balance  standing 
in  our  favor.  Even  if  such  a plan  were  feasible,  it 
would  result  very  quickly  in  the  loss  of  our  leading 
position  and  the  eventual  loss  of  most  of  our  foreign 
trade. 

Foreign  Investments 

If  we  cannot  be  paid  fully  in  cash  over  here,  we 
must  use  the  foreign  money  we  are  to  get  over  there 
to  make  foreign  reinvestments.  As  many  of  our  lead- 
ing financiers  have  said,  we  must  learn  to  buy  foreign 


securities  and  associate  ourselves  with  foreign  capi- 
tal; we  must  improve  and  run  foreign  factories,  and 
build  foreign  railroads  and  other  public  services;  we 
must  develop  our  own  merchant  marine  for  the  con- 
trol and  benefit  of  our  own  freights;  we  must  send 
agents  to  buy  goods  direijt  at  production  points;  we 
must  establish  commercial  banks  not  only  to  advise 
and  protect  the  interests  of  American  investors,  trad- 
ers and  manufacturers,  but  to  keep  our  dollar  at  full 
value  and  to  see  that  settlements  of  transactions  for 
American  account  are  through  dollar  exchange. 

With  that  object  in  view,  a few  American  banks, 
assisted  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
and  assured  of  the  valuable  cooperation  of  the  Re- 
serve Board,  have  established  foreign  branches  or  or- 
ganized on  a cooperative  basis  affiliated  American 
banks  for  foreign  trade.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act 
is  far  from  being  perfect,  but  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  always  felt  disposed  to  consider,  with  the 
most  liberal  mind,  any  amendment  to  the  act  pur- 
porting to  uphold  on  sound  business  principles  our 
foreign  banking  expansion. 

Discount  Rates 

A great  deal  has  been  said  lately  about  the  differ- 
ence in  the  money  rates  ruling  in  London  and  New 
York.  For  instance,  the  prevailing  discount  rate  in 
London  for  bank  drafts  is  now  three  and  one-half  per 
cent,  whereas  in  New  York  the  rate  is  fixed  at  four 
and  one-quarter  per  cent  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  In  justice  to  our  Federal  Reserve  system, 
we  must  remember  that  it  has  been  in  operation  only 
since  the  declaration  of  the  war  in  1914  and  has  not 
yet  functioned  in  peace  times.  We  should  bear  in 
mind,  also,  that  cheap  discount  rates  did  not  prevail 
in  London  until  three  years  after  Great  Britain 
declared  war  against  Germany  and  only  after  the 
United  States  had  decided  to  side  with  the  Allies  and 
back  them  up  to  the  limit  of  its  manhood  and  its  re- 
sources. It  is  simply  wonderful  that  financing  of  such 
magnitude  by  a country  so  unprepared  for  war  as  we 
were  should  have  been  completed  so  successfully 
without  further  disturbing  the  discount  rates  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

There  is  every  reason,  however,  to  expect  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Board  to  watch  and  compare  our 
money  rates  with  those  prevailing  in  other  countries. 
In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  there  is  no  nation 
better  fitted  to  meet  foreign  competition,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  our  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  run  to  make  large  profits  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Their  aim  is  to  earn  a maximum  dividend  of 
six  per  cent  for  their  member  banks  stockholders  and 
to  build  a substantial  surplus  to  meet  unforeseen 
emergencies.  As  they  do  not  pay  interest  on  the  large 


reserve  deposits  they  hold  for  account  of  member 
banks,  they  are  practically  sure  to  make  enough 
profit  even  on  the  basis  of  very  low  discount  rates. 
This  is  a decided  advantage  on  our  side  when  racing 
for  financial  leadership.  Continuous  low  money 
rates  do  not  necessarily  mean  money  supremacy . It 
may  mean  lack  of  business  or  lack  of  aggressiveness, 
neither  of  which  contributes  to  a nation’s  welfare. 

The  Gold  Reserve 

One  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  points 
today  in  considering  international  finances  is  the 
amount  of  gold  held  by  a nation  as  a reserve  against 
its  demand  liabilities  to  other  nations. 

The  United  States  possesses  today  the  largest 
stock  of  gold  and  carries  also  the  largest  bank  gold 
reserve  against  Federal  notes  in  circulation.  Again 
we  are  first  and  the  advantages  which  such  a position 
commands  are  obvious. 

But  to  remain  the  bankers  of  the  world  when  busi- 
ness follows  once  more  its  more  normal  channels  and 
present  war  restrictions  are  more  or  less  lifted,  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  part  with  some  of  our  gold  in 
favor  of  nations  we  think  entitled  to  such  accommo- 
dations. Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy 
will  need  it  to  build  up  their  legal  reserves.  Others 
need  it  badly  to  comply  with  their  currency  laws  and 
protect  their  credit.  As  a matter  of  fact,  will  it  be 
possible  in  view  of  these  conditions  to  solve  this 
most  difficult  problem  without  a special  arrangement 
between  the  leading  nations  pledging  among  them- 
selves the  temporary  support  of  their  official  or  cen- 
tral banks?  Perhaps  there  is  now  an  opportunity  to 
create  an  International  Reserve  Board  where  all  the 
leading  official  or  Government  banks  would  be  repre- 
sented and  which  would  be  much  more  practicable 
than  a Foreign  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

Bimetallism 

But  in  any  case  is  there  enough  gold  today  to  sup- 
ply the  clearings  of  the  world?  If  not,  must  consid- 
eration be  given  to  the  suggestion  already  made 
through  the  British  press  of  adopting  bimetallism? 
Personally  I never  w^as  in  favor  of  bimetallism  before 
the  war,  and  it  may  be  against  precedent  for  a banker, 
educated  abroad,  to  suggest  such  a discussion,  but 
this  war  has  broken  many  precedents,  destroyed 
many  old  economic  prejudices  and  introduced  new 
progressive  ideas  even  among  the  patricians  and 
stand-patters  of  the  old  world. 

Surely  the  new  Republic  of  China,  inviting  inter- 
national trade,  but  not  yet  having  the  credit  and  the 
banking  organization  of  a great  power  at  its  disposal, 
will  need  huge  sums  in  silver  to  settle  its  domestic 
and  foreign  trade.  British  India  sticks  to  silver, 


notwithstanding  the  official  gold  ratio  between  the 
rupee  and  the  pound  sterling.  Mesopotamia,  Pales- 
tine and  Arabia,  liberated  from  the  Turk  and  under 
liberal  European  guidance,  will  also  need  silver.  The 
same  is  true  of  East  Africa,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor  and 
some  of  the  French  colonies.  New  Russia — includ- 
ing Siberia — and  Mexico  may  be  looked  upon  as  re- 
quiring a large  amount  of  metallic  currency  to  circu- 
late in  those  countries  before  their  international 
credit,  so  badly  hampered  by  recent  revolutions,  is 
restored.  All  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world, 
even  those  under  the  gold  standard,  are  clamoring 
for  silver  to  issue  much-needed  subsidiary  coins. 
Somewhere  and  somehow  the  United  States  will  have 
to  get  enough  silver  to  replace  the  amount  loaned  to 
foreign  governments  out  of  the  stock  deposited  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  secure  silver  certificates. 
The  Great  Powers  of  Europe  need  all  their  actual 
stock  of  gold  and  all  that  will  be  produced  for  many 


years  to  come  to  replenish  their  reserves;  the  cost  of 
production  has  materially  increased,  resulting  in  a 
proportionate  and  rather  alarming  decrease  in  the 
supply. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  bimetallism  is  only 
possible  through  unanimous  assent  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Great  European  Powers,  but 
if  such  an  agreement  is  feasible,  bimetallism  may 
help  international  settlements,  further  investments 
in  foreign  countries  and  prevent  unnecessary  ship- 
ments of  gold  and  the  depletion  of  legal  reserves  in 
Government  and  Federal  banks.  It  might  also  pre- 
vent any  possible  dangerous  gold  supremacy  and 
stop  the  hoarding  of  the  yellow  metal  by  any  one 
nation,  which  after  all,  would  be  a very  good  thing 
for  the  world  at  large. 

No  matter  what  happens,  however,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  although  the  United  States  may  not 
play  the  most  active  part,  it  will  occupy  the  most 
influential  position  in  future  international  financing. 
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SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  in  1914, 
very  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  our 
national  life,  and  particularly  since  our  entrance  into 
the  war  in  the  spring  of  1917.  America  is  no  longer 
isolated.  She  has  taken  her  rightful  place  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  world.  Hereafter  she  will  have 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  international  councils. 
Her  representatives  abroad  will  have  a standing  here- 
tofore unknown. 

The  commencement  of  the  war  practically  stopped 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  Central  Powers  immediately. 
The  factories  and  workshops  of  Britain  and  France 
gradually  changed  over  into  the  production  of  muni- 
tions and  other  war  industries,  where  that  was  possi- 
ble. WTen  it  was  not,  production  lessened  more  and 
more  with  the  necessity  for  putting  the  greatest 
possible  man-power  in  the  field.  The  flow  of  money 
from  Britain  to  investments  in  her  colonies  and  other 
foreign  fields  ceased.  In  fact,  the  liquidation  of  for- 
eign securities  held  by  her  commenced  almost  at  once  in 
order  to  pay  for  her  vast  war  orders  from  this  country. 
As  that  was  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  she  began 
the  shipment  of  gold  to  us  on  an  undreamed  of  scale, 
and  as  time  went  on,  she  was  forced  to  come  to  this 
country  to  float  gigantic  loans  in  her  own  name,  in  the 
joint  names  of  the  British  and  French  Governments, 
and  finally,  one  secured  by  the  deposit  of  securities 
with  us.  Still  these  were  not  enough  and  so  at  inter- 
vals during  the  last  eighteen  months  or  so,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  advanc  ednot  only  to  Britain  but  also  to 
the  other  Allies,  sums  which,  in  the  aggregate,  are 
stupendous. 

An  Opportunity  that  is  a Test 

From  a debtor  nation  we  have  therefore  changed 
into  a creditor.  We  have  bought  back  our  own  securi- 
ties instead  of  seeking  to  place  them  abroad,  and 
have  in  turn  become  heavy  purchasers  of  foreign 
obligations.  Already  our  investment  bankers  are 


making  arrangements  whereby  the  American  holder 
of  European  bonds  and  notes  may  be  kept  informed 
as  to  those  conditions  abroad  which  may  affect  his 
investment.  Their  interest  in  the  foreign  money 
market  is  indicative  of  the  large  part  that  American 
finance  is  to  play  in  the  world  of  the  future.  We 
formerly  sent  abroad  mostly  those  products  of  which 
we  had  a surplus  because  of  the  bountiful  fertility  of 
our  soil.  Within  the  last  year  we  have  seen  ourselves 
going  voluntarily  upon  rations  and  sending  to  Europe 
not  only  food,  but  also  a great  variety  of  manufac- 
tured products.  And  these  manufactured  products 
have  not  gone  not  only  to  Europe,  but  to  every  coun- 
try that  could  get  a ship  to  come  here  and  take  them 
away.  Within  this  war  period  our  goods  have  been 
in  heavy  and  constant  demand.  We  have  been  able 
to  make  our  own  terms  both  as  to  article  and  pay- 
ment. If  it  so  happened  that  what  we  sold  did  not 
quite  satisfy,  there  was  no  complaint.  If  terms  were 
not  quite  what  the  foreign  purchaser  wanted,  there 
was  no  one  else  to  turn  to.  We  experienced  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  monopolist.  We  also  ran  the  risk  of 
incurring  the  dislike  that  the  helpless  customer 
usually  conceives  for  the  monopolist.  And  let  me  say 
that  with  all  the  high  prices  and  the  most  unusual 
conditions  that  have  prevailed,  the  American  expor- 
ter during  these  recent  years  has  established  a record 
of  which  we  as  a Nation  may  well  be  proud.  The  re- 
ports to  our  Department  of  Commerce,  the  investi- 
gations of  private  individuals,  the  assurances  of 
foreign  agents  now  in  this  country  all  indicate  that 
in  very  many  instances  the  products  of  our  looms  and 
mills  and  foundries  have  made  their  way  into  the 
favor  of  foreign  peoples  who  heretofore  would  take 
only  the  well  known  wares  of  England,  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Germany.  These  new  customers  of  ours 
want  our  goods  and  will  continue  to  buy  them  of  us, 
unless  they  can  do  better  elsewhere.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  before  us,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is 
also  a test. 


A New  and  Difficult  Situation 


may  even  be  superior  to  that  of  his  foreign  rivals,  but 
unless  he  can  meet  the  terms  which  they  offer,  he 
will  lose  the  business. 


For  now  that  the  war  is  over  we  shall  have  a new 
and  difficult  situation  to  face.  We  could  not  go  back 
into  the  old  ways,  even  if  we  wanted  to.  Every  right 
thinking  man  feels  that  there  are  international  as 
well  as  national  obligations  and  that  having  entered 
during  this  war  emergency  upon  a period  of  large 
production  and  international  trade,  it  is  our  duty  not 
only  to  ourselves  and  our  country,  but  to  the  whole 
world  to  keep  going.  Having  opened  a prospect,  we 
naturally  desire  to  see  it  through.  W’^e  are  moved 
thereto  more  particularly  because  of  the  situation  we 
face  at  home,  high  taxes,  high  prices,  high  wages 
and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  natural  rest- 
lessness of  a people  suddenly  relieved  of  war  burdens 
and  the  strain  of  unusual  endeavor  in  many  fields. 
We  shall  be  helped  by  the  fact  of  a world  hungry  for 
goods  of  all  kinds,  but  we  must  no  longer  expect  easy 
sailing.  The  great  manufacturing  countries  of  Eu- 
rope are  coming  into  competition  with  us  under  the 
impetus  of  tremendous  war  debts  and  the  desire  to 
find  employment  for  their  energies,  now  finally  re- 
leased after  years  of  war.  They  have  not  only  skill 
in  manufacturing,  but  also  years  of  training  in  for- 
eign trade.  Comparatively  speaking,  we  are  ama- 
teurs. We  have  made  no  study  of  foreign  require- 
ments. We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  kind  of 
goods  we  manufacture  and  the  way  they  are  manu- 
factured should  suit  everybody.  We  are  more  or  less 
ignorant  of  the  customs  of  other  countries  and  their 
languages.  Also  we  want  to  make  a quick  turn  to 
get  our  money  back  as  soon  as  the  goods  are  shipped 
or  when  they  reach  their  destination.  Our  competi- 
tors know  their  markets  and  the  necessity  of  com- 
plying strictly  with  specifications  and  instructions 
regarding  packing  and  packages.  They  send  repre- 
sentatives abroad  or  have  permanent  men  on  the 
spot  who  make  a thorough  study  of  conditions  and 
customs  and  who  can  speak  the  language,  and,  which 
is  a very  important  point,  they  have  been  able  by 
virtue  of  their  financial  position,  or  by  reason  of  bank 
accommodation,  to  grant  the  terms  required.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  American  exporters  to  a large  extent 
have  been  demanding  cash  when  the  goods  were 
shipped,  or  when  the  products  were  manufactured 
and  placed  in  warehouse.  This  was  usually  arranged 
by  a credit  established  by  the  foreign  merchant’s 
bank  through  a New  York  or  Philadelphia  bank, 
where  the  exporter  could  obtain  payment  against 
specified  documents.  But  while  this  was  necessi- 
tated by  compulsion,  it  is  a condition  which  cannot 
continue  in  a competitive  market.  The  American 
exporter  may  be  able  to  turn  out  the  article  required, 
he  may  be  able  to  make  delivery  on  time,  his  product 


World  Trade 

However,  the  whole  problem  is  not  an  impossible 
one.  Representatives  can  be  and  have  already  have 
been  sent  abroad.  Men  capable  of  making  a study  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  allotted,  of  under- 
standing the  psychology  of  the  people,  of  speaking 
their  language.  American  banks,  or  at  least  those 
doing  a foreign  business,  are  prepared  to  do  their 
share  in  financing  commercial  and  industrial  firms 
in  their  export  business  to  the  extent  to  which  their 
clients  are  entitled. 

But  the  American  exporter  must  be  alive  to  the 
situation.  No  time  is  to  be  lost  if  he  wants  to  partici- 
pate in  world  trade.  He  must  study  the  Webb  Law 
with  a view  to  combining  with  others  in  the  same 
line  of  business,  assuring  himself  thereby  of  a definite 
output,  as  well  as  of  economy  in  operation.  And 
banking  arrangements  must  be  made  when  necessary 
so  that  the  transactions  may  be  readily  and  properly 
financed. 

Financing  Foreign  Trade 

The  method  of  financing  foreign  shipments  is  sim- 
ply this : When  ocean  bills  of  lading,  insurance  poli- 
cies (if  insurance  is  to  be  covered  here),  foreign  con- 
sular invoices,  and  any  other  necessary  documents 
have  been  obtained  and  prepared,  a bill  of  exchange  in 
duplicate  is  made  out,  drawn  on  the  foreign  merchant 
for  the  amount  involved  at  sixty,  ninety  or  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  sight  or  date,  according  to  the 
arrangements  made  between  buyer  and  seller.  The 
documents  are  attached  to  the  bill  of  exchange,  or  draft, 
and  taken  to  the  bank  for  negotiation.  If  assistance 
is  required  the  bank  will  discount  the  draft,  or  make 
an  advance  against  it  up  to  a certain  proportion,  de- 
pending on  the  credit  standing  of  the  drawer  and  the 
drawee,  the  kind  of  merchandise  being  shipped,  and 
how  long  the  draft  is  to  run.  From  the  banker’s  view- 
point the  method  of  making  a partial  advance  is  the 
better.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  the  draft 
includes  the  sellers’  profit,  which  should  not  logically 
be  cashed  in  until  the  draft  is  actually  paid,  and 
again  the  banker  always  feels  better  when  his  chent 
has  some  of  his  own  money  in  a transaction,  because 
in  case  of  trouble,  he  will  be  assured  of  the  client’s 
cofiperation.  The  draft  and  documents  are  sent  by 
the  American  bank  to  its  foreign  correspondent,  who 
have  the  draft  accepted  by  the  drawees  and  deliver 
them  the  documents  if  it  is  a time  draft.  If  it  is 
drawn  at  sight  the  foreign  bank  collects  the  money. 
These  drafts  are  usually  drawn  in  American  dollars. 


Naturally,  there  are  details  regarding  charges,  inter- 
est, and  so  on,  which  the  client  has  to  arrange  with 
his  banker  here. 

Banking  Service  Overseas 

Heretofore  it  has  been  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  the  European  countries  in  foreign  trade  that  their 
branch  banks  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  or  the 
correspondent  banks  with  which  they  allied  them- 
selves, have  put  them  in  the  way  of  much  business. 
Their  banking  houses  in  the  less  developed  countries 
have  been  centers  of  influence.  Members  of  the  staff 
have  kept  in  touch  with  local  industrial  and  com- 
mercial affairs  and  have  been  able  to  keep  exporters 
at  home  informed  of  new  opportunities.  Previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  our  banks 
were  greatly  restricted  in  establishing  themselves 
abroad.  That  has  been  changed  materially  now  and 
and  many  of  our  larger  banks  are  establishing 
branches  or  relationships  abroad  which  will  contri- 
bute greatly  to  the  fostering  of  trade  relations. 

Services  for  Importers  and  Exporters 

Preparations  have  already  been  made  by  a number 
of  American  houses  for  entering  into  the  foreign 
field  and  their  representatives  have  been  sent  abroad. 
But  now  we  find  a great  number  of  enquiries  are 
coming  from  others  who  want  to  know  how  they  can 
go  about  the  matter.  The  larger  proportion  of  these 
concern  South  America,  which  is,  of  course,  the  logi- 
cal market  for  this  country,  along  with  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Orient.  Our 
attitude  is  one  of  helpful  service.  We  can  furnish 
them  with  the  names  of  people  who  are  probably  in- 
terested in  their  lines.  In  most  cases,  too,  we  can 
furnish  information  regarding  the  credit  standing  of 
these  foreign  merchants  which  can  be  relied  upon,  as 
it  comes  from  foreign  banks  located  in  the  various 
places.  Sometimes  we  can  even  give  an  idea  of  the 
general  trade  conditions  in  the  country  inquired 
about.  But  the  banker’s  function  can  go  no  further. 
The  arrangements  for  sale,  the  furnishing  of  quota- 
tions, samples,  catalogues,  and  so  on,  must  be  made 
between  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  and  the  seller  must 
be  prepared  to  spend  time  and  money  so  that  these 
arrangements  can  be  made  in  the  best  manner  possi- 


ble. He  must  not  be  impatient.  We  can  only  do 
business  abroad  by  conducting  it  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  people,  not  in  accordance  with  our 
own  ideas.  We  must  build  not  so  much  for  the 
present,  but  for  the  future.  Let  me  read  to  you  a 
paragraph  or  two  from  a current  periodical  which  to 
my  mind  contains  the  most  truth  about  this  matter  : 

“The  return  of  peace  means  the  return  of  full  competition 
for  foreign  trade.  It  means  the  present  passing  of  a condition 
which  threw  a great  deal  of  foreign  trade  into  our  hands. 

“Government,  except  in  negligible  cases,  is  not  going  to 
sell  any  American  goods  in  foreign  markets.  Opportunity  is 
not  going  to  sell  them.  Flattering  speeches  at  public  dinners 
in  the  United  States  are  not  going  to  sell  them.  Nothing  is 
going  to  sell  them,  finally,  except  thorough  organization,  indi- 
vidual effort,  and — especially — competent,  energetic  salesmen 
on  the  spot.  For  though  you  have  every  other  factor,  such 
as  the  capital,  the  goods,  earnest  government  support,  unless 
you  have  the  salesman  on  the  spot  you  are  relying  on  a chain 
with  a defective  link.  By  and  large,  it  is  the  smesmanwho 
finally  books  the  order. 

“We  now  have  the  Webb  Law,  which  permits  combinations 
of  manufacturers  for  export  trade,  and  that  is  very  important. 
But  a law  merely  permits.  It  makes  no  sales.  We  have  op- 
portunity in  abundance,  but  it  will  not  work  automatically. 
Nothing  will  serve,  finally,  except  the  strenuous  effort  of  indi- 
vidual concerns  which  are  in  a position  to  sell  goods  abroad. 

“Our  weakest  point  at  present  undoubtedly  is  personnel. 
Some  big  concerns,  like  Standard  Oil  and  Unit^  States  Steel, 
have  well-organized  staffs  for  export  business,  and  will  hus- 
band them  very  carefully.  Personnel  cannot  be  improvised. 
It  requires  careful  selection  and  training  and  experience  that 
take  time.  Broa<fiy  speaking,  we  have  not  got  it  because  with 
certain  big  exceptions  we  have  been  rather  content  to  take  the 
foreign  trade  that  we  could  get  easiest — that  more  or  less  came 
of  itself. 

“A  great  number  of  American  manufacturers  ought  to  be 
keenly  interested  in  this.  They  ought  now  to  be  moving 
vigorously  to  form  their  associations  and  connections — to 
see  to  it  that  their  particular  goods  are  going  to  get  adequate 
representation  to  foreign  buyers.” 

Only  a Strictly  Fair  Profit 

Our  European  Allies  have  been  hard  hit.  They 
fought  our  battles  and  sacrificed  the  flower  of  their 
manhood  for  us  for  more  than  two  and  a half  years. 
During  their  reconstruction  period  they  must  come 
to  us  for  a great  many  things  they  are  in  vital  need 
of.  It  would  be  well  for  us  to  keep  in  mind  the  silent 
and  heroic  deeds  of  those  navies  and  armies  and  not 
seek  ta  profit  unduly  by  the  misfortunes  of  our 
greatly  stricken  friends.  They  will  pay  our  price, 
but  if  we  are  to  be  well  remembered  by  them  and  if 
we  are  to  live  up  to  these  high  national  ideals  so  fre- 
quently expressed,  we  should  require  only  a strictly 
fair  and  legitimate  profit. 
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"Self-Determination”  for  Business 

ADDRESS 

By  Charles  H.  Sabin,  President  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
Tuesday,  December  10,  1918,  before  the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association 
in  convention  at  Chicago,  111. 


Four  years  ago  we  blindly  congratulated  our- 
selves that  the  conflagration  which  burst  forth 
upon  the  Continent  of  Europe  could  not  possibly 
spread  across  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean.  We 
were  secure  in  our  “splendid  isolation,”  and  we 
would  preserve  our  prosperous  neutrality  in  the 
world  war.  W^e  gratefully  paid  tribute  to  the  far- 
sighted statesmanship  which  had  established  for  us 
the  wise  policy  of  no  entangling  alliances  with  foreign 
powers,  and  a national  election  was  won  upon  a slogan 
of  peace. 

But  the  vaulting  ambitions  of  German  Junkerism 
fanned  the  flames  that  were  consuming  Europe,  until 
finally  they  accomplished  the  “imp>ossible,” — and 
leaped  across  the  protecting  wastes  of  seas  to  our 
shores.  They  quickly  vaporized  our  vaunted  de- 
lusions of  safety;  but  they  also  lighted  the  altars  of 
patriotism  and  self-sacrifice  as  these  sanctified  altars 
had  not  been  illuminated  since  dissolution  threatened 
our  national  unity  half  a century  before.  They 
fused  our  mixed  elements  into  a united  whole,  and 
fired  our  national  spirit  with  the  high  resolve  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

And  now,  when  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  conflagra- 
tion which  we  were  miraculously  to  escape  there  is 
rising  the  spirit  of  change  the  world  over;  when 
dynasties  and  empires  are  crumbling;  when  the 
leaven  of  a new  order  is  stirring  in  the  minds  of  men 
everywhere,  there  are  some  of  us  who  would  again 
close  our  eyes  to  facts  and  deceive  ourselves  into  be- 
lieving that  once  more  America  is  immune  from 
universal  influences.  Without  questioning  whether 
we  are  moving  on  in  the  spirit  of  progress  to  the 
evolution  of  better  things,  or  through  revolution  to 
destruction,  some  of  us,  indeed,  are  satisfied  merely 
to  emulate  King  Canute  and  bid  the  rising  tide 
recede. 

In  the  ecstasy  of  victory,  have  we  forgotten  that 
during  the  last  twenty  months  the  greatest  democ- 
racy on  earth  has  been  converted  through  the  neces- 


sities and  opportunities  of  war  into  a virtual  autoc- 
racy; that  we  have  voluntarily  vested  the  head  of 
our  Government  with  more  power  over  greater  forces 
than  has  been  won  by  or  granted  to  any  other  man 
in  all  history;  that  never  in  our  annals  has  Federal 
control  been  so  complete  over  business,  commerce, 
labor,  and  finance  as  it  was  between  April  6, 1917,  and 
November  11,  1918?  Is  there  any  one  of  us  who 
thinks  that  business  and  finance  can  or  will  revert 
to  their  pre-war  status?  Is  there  anyone  who,  in 
the  interests  of  progress  and  prosperity,  would  really 
desire  it? 

The  Meaning  of  Evolution 

We  are  told  that  evolution  is  the  watchword  of  the 
hour;  but  evolution  is  not  revolution — it  is  sound 
progress  erected  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  expe- 
rience and  wisdom.  It  derives  its  strength  from  a 
welding  together  of  the  best  that  the  past  has  de- 
veloped with  the  best  that  the  present  produces  for 
the  promise  of  the  future.  It  does  not  mean,  and 
cannot  exist  under  the  guise  of,  state  socialism,  for 
the  same  forces  which  wrecked  the  Hohenzollern 
dream  of  world  domination — predicated  upon  a so- 
called  form  of  state  socialism — would  inevitably 
undermine  its  structure,  too,  as  well  as  our  demo- 
cratic institutions.  True  evolution  means  a better 
understanding  between  the  Government  and  busi- 
ness interests,  between  capital  and  labor;  it  means 
more  cooperation  between  all  factors  in  our  economic 
and  political  life,  and  it  means,  also,  greater  freedom 
in  the  rendering  of  greater  service,  not  only  to  our 
people,  but  likewise  to  humanity.  And  it  will  be 
marked  in  the  United  States  by  the  restoration  of  a 
democratic  form  of  government,  by  the  abolition  as 
rapidly  as  practicable  of  the  control  of  business  and 
finance  by  Governmental  committees,  and  by  the 
granting  of  free  movement  to  basic  economic  ele- 
ments. 

When  we  consider  that  for  every  soldier  called  to 
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the  colors  seven  toilers  were  enrolled  in  the  support- 
ing army  in  the  fields,  factories,  and  mines,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  supplied  with  arms,  munitions,  and 
food,  and  that  upon  this  basis,  with  our  3,000,000 
soldiers,  we  mobilized  approximately  20,000,000 
workers  for  war  purpose's,  our  immediate  problems  of 
evolution  and  readjustment  become  serious  ones. 
And  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a recent  per- 
sonal canvass  of  business  leaders  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  should  reveal  a consensus  of  opinion 
among  them  that  for  some  time  to  come  there  will 
be  a shortage  of  raw  materials  for  peace-time  produc- 
tion, and  that,  consequcmtly,  the  Government  should 
continue,  temporarily,  its  supervision  of  the  distri- 
bution and  allocation  of  such  materials.  It  may  be 
that  Government  supervision  and  cooperation  will  be 
necessary  in  other  respects,  as,  for  instance,  to  pre- 
vent speculation  in  the  necessities  of  life,  but  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  de- 
mobilization includes  the  “demobilization”  of  over- 
nationalization and  over-regulation  by  Federal 
agencies. 

Repeal  the  Sherman  Law 

In  seeking  to  establish  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  nations  of  Europe,  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  overlook  the  safeguarding  of  self- 
determination  for  the  American  people  and  American 
business  interests.  In  striking  the  shackles  of  serf- 
dom from  other  peoples  we  should  liberate  ourselves 
from  the  chains  of  legal  antiquities  and  absurdities, 
such  as  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  The  war  has 
taught  us  that  competition  and  individual  action 
must  yield  to  cooperation  and  coordination;  we 
should  likewise  recognize  that  freedom  includes  the 
liberty  to  combine  as  well  as  to  compete. 

Certainly,  the  national  crisis  through  which  we 
have  just  passed  has  proved  beyond  even  the  shadow 
of  a reasonable  doubt  that,  if  the  Sherman  Law  is 
not  legally  unconstitutional,  it  is  most  assuredly 
economically  and  logically  “unconstitutional,”  and 
should  be  repealed.  In  the  last  year  and  a half  we 
have  witnessed  the  strange  anomaly  of  the  Govern- 
ment practicing  meth«xls  which  it  had  decreed  un- 
lawful; but  only  thus  could  we  have  won  the  war. 
And  we  have  seen  Congress  lately  lift  the  ban  im- 
posed by  the  Sherman  Law  insofar  as  foreign  trade 
is  concerned  by  enacting  the  Webb  Bill,  which  wisely 
permits  combinations  of  American  business  interests  in 
foreign  fields,  and  opims  up  great  opportunities  for 
our  business  groups. 

That  was  a wise  step  forward,  but  it  did  not  go 
far  enough.  Congress  should  substitute  for  the 
Sherman  Law  a statute  based  upon  the  elimination  of 
economic  waste,  which,  truly  understood  in  its  broad 


application  and  justly  administered,  would  ade- 
quately protect  every  interest — and  most  of  all  those 
of  the  people.  Such  a statute  would  not  permit 
monopolistic  combinations  organized  for  the  re- 
straint of  trade  and  for  greed ; it  would  not  allow  the 
strong  to  crush  the  weak;  it  would  not  countenance 
wasteful  over-production,  nor  ruinous  competition 
and  destructive  price-cutting.  It  would  be  based 
uf>on  service  rendered  to  the  public  as  a whole,  and 
by  that  measure  would  it  legalize  legitimate  business 
to  fulfill  its  destiny  of  greatest  usefulness. 

President  Wilson,  in  his  recent  address  to  Congress, 
declared,  in  speaking  of  the  problems  of  our  return 
to  peace,  that  “any  leading-strings  we  might  seek 
to  put  the  people  in  would  speedily  become  hopelessly 
tangled.”  I heartily  concur  with  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive in  that  sentiment,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
might  more  pertinently  have  used  the  present  tense 
in  expressing  the  fact,  for  certainly  today  we  are 
more“  tangled ’’than  ever  in  Governmental  “strings.” 
The  Sherman  Law,  as  I have  indicated,  is  one  of  the 
“strings”;  Federal  control  of  the  railroads  is  another. 

The  Future  of  the  Railroads 

And  again,  in  calling  attention  to  the  railroad 
problem,  the  President  struck  a timely  and  vital 
keynote  in  these  words:  “The  old  policy  may  be 
changed  much  or  little,  but  surely  it  cannot  wisely 
be  left  as  it  was.” 

The  solution  of  the  railroad  problem  must  not  be 
delayed  through  dilatory  tactics  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  such  as  we  are  experiencing  in  the  taxation 
program.  It  is  imperative  that  a definite  plan  for 
the  future  ownership  and  operation  of  the  railroads 
be  devised  as  speedily  as  is  compatible  with  the 
public  service,  for  the  ramifications  of  the  problem 
extend,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  practically  all  lines 
of  business.  The  feeling  of  uncertainty,  on  which 
the  President  laid  stress  in  his  message,  consequently, 
pervades  all  phases  of  our  economic  existence. 

But  one  thing  is  unquestionably  certain  in  the 
dubious  transportation  situation,  and  that  is  that 
the  interests  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  the  railroads, 
would  not  be  served  if  the  railroads  should  be  re- 
turned to  their  pre-war  status.  Relief  must  be 
provided  from  the  intolerable  conditions  under  which 
they  were  operated  prior  to  the  war. 

The  pre-war  plan  of  regulation  was  a demon- 
strated failure,  and  any  plan  of  future  Government 
control  should  eliminate  the  conflict  of  authority 
between  State  and  Federal  agencies.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  both  through  inade- 
quate legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  an 
inadequate  grasp  of  its  own  responsibilities,  has 
failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  in  its  control 


over  railroad  affairs.  Anti-trust  laws  are  anachron- 
isms in  their  regulation  of  transportation. 

It  is  unfair  that  any  plan  of  Government  control 
which  increases  operating  expenses  and  fixes  income 
should  not  assume  responsibility  for  insuring  ade- 
quate earnings  and  sustained  credit. 

Government  ownership  would  not  offer  the  needed 
measure  of  relief.  No  evidence  has  yet  appeared 
that  would  lead  me  to  assume  that  the  experiences 
of  other  countries  in  the  Government  ownership  of 
railroads  warrants  a trial  of  this  form  of  state  social- 
ism in  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  we  do  not 
find  any  helpful  sign  in  the  experience  of  our  own 
country  in  the  field  of  public  ownership  which  would 
encourage  us  to  believe  that  we  could  profitably 
extend  it  to  such  fields  as  transportation  or  com- 
munication. 

The  records  of  government  ownership  the  world 
over  show  decreased  efficiency,  increased  expense, 
lessened  initiative,  bureaucracy,  political  interfer- 
ence, and  economic  waste.  And,  therefore,  it  would 
be  most  unfortunate  if  the  public  sentiment  should 
crystallize  in  favor  of  such  a fallacious  theory  with- 
out sincere  effort  to  ascertain  and  analyze  the  facts 
as  a sound  basis  for  judgment. 

The  public  should  be  alive  also  to  the  political 
dangers  of  Government  ownership  of  the  railroads 
and  other  public  utilities,  such  as  the  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  express  lines.  Such  ownership  would  add 
more  than  3,000,000  employees  to  those  already  in 
Government  service — all  subject  to  promotion,  de- 
motion, transfer,  and  removal  by  the  administration 
in  power.  I need  not  point  out  the  tremendous  possi- 
bilities for  the  gradual  destruction  of  popular  and 
representative  government  inherent  in  that  situa- 
tion, when  it  is  realized,  that  the  last  several  Presi- 
dential elections  have  b(^n  carried  by  popular  plur- 
alities of  from  7,000  to  a little  more  than  2,500,000. 

It  is  not  a sufficient  answer  for  the  banker  or  in- 
vestor to  say  that  he  would  be  willing  to  have  his 
uncertainty  ended  by  Government  purchase  of  his 
railroad  securities.  That  could  only  temporarily 
serve  his  selfish  interest.  Government  ownership  of 
railroads  would  be  followed  by  public  ownership  of 
all  public  utilities,  and  then  of  natural  resources,  and 
the  end  of  such  a program  could  be  only  economic 
chaos,  financial  disaster,  and  political  corruption. 
Rising  costs,  higher  taxes,  and  poorer  service  have  at- 
tended this  experiment  around  the  world.  No 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  citizen  who  uses  the  facts 
of  human  experience  and  human  nature  as  his  guides, 
who  reasons  through  to  logical  conclusions,  should  be 
misled  by  this  unfounded  dream  of  social**  perfection.” 

We  business  men  of  .\merica  are  standing  today 


in  the  front  line  trenches  of  the  private  ownership  of 
property,  of  freedom  and  democracy  in  business  and 
government.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  into  giving 
ground  by  the  specious  propaganda  of  visionaries  or 
demagogues. 

Capital  and  Labor 

Labor,  itself,  should  be  on  its  guard  to  forestall 
such  possibilities,  for  labor  has  as  much  at  stake,  and 
is  just  as  jealous  of  our  individual  and  collective 
liberties,  as  any  other  element  in  our  social  organiza- 
tion. Capital  and  labor  have  shared  equally  in  the 
profits  of  the  war,  as  they  have  shared  ahke  in  its 
burdens.  In  the  same  manner  the  responsibilities 
of  the  readjustment  to  a peace  basis  will  fall  equally 
upon  all  citizens,  whether  they  derive  an  income  from 
invested  capital  or  from  daily  toil. 

Self-interest,  as  well  as  patriotism  and  common 
sense,  demand  the  exercise  of  sound  and  fair  judg- 
ment, not  only  by  labor  leaders,  but  by  each  indi- 
vidual worker,  in  order  that  the  United  States  may 
preserve  its  present  prosperity.  It  is  hkewise  to  the 
advantage  of  capital  and  business  to  help  labor  gather 
the  fruits  of  industrial  victories. 

In  the  critical  transition  period  now  upon  us  there 
can  be  no  **  standing  pat  ” by  either  labor  or  capital. 
Both  sides  must  assume  an  attitude  of  open-minded- 
ness, if  industrial  production  is  to  be  substantially 
maintained,  labor  fully  employed,  and  business 
stabilized  during  this  uncertain  period.  Industry 
has  been  speeded  up  as  never  before  in  our  history, 
so  we  face  the  problem  of  adjusting  this  tremendously 
stimulated  production  to  a decreasing  market,  and 
we  should  not  forget  that,  if  we  are  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  the  markets  of  the  world,  we  can  not  load 
our  production  with  excessive  costs.  Labor  must 
make  its  adjustments  to  the  purchasing  value  of  the 
dollar,  and  can  not  expect  to  keep  wages  up  when 
prices  fall,  nor  should  it  urge  the  economic  waste  of 
labor  any  more  than  of  capital. 

And  labor,  which  aided  so  patriotically  and  un- 
stintedly in  helping  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  must  surely  understand  the  danger  to 
itself  of  attempting  to  establish  labor  autocracy.  It 
should  be  the  first  to  repudiate  the  arrogant  notice 
recently  served  upon  the  Government  by  one  of  its 
leaders  that  the  Government  \sdll  not  be  permitted 
to  close  munition  plants  until  the  men  employed  in 
them  have  been  taken  care  of. 

There  is  no  proper  place  in  a self-determining 
democracy  for  any  form  of  autocracy,  pride  of  opin- 
ion, egoism,  class  or  sectional  prejudice.  Real  de- 
mocracy means  the  actual  and  scrupulous  practice  of 
equal  rights,  not  for  any  one  person,  party,  interest, 
or  locality,  but  for  all. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  times  this  vital  fact 
seems  to  be  overlooked  in  the  administration  of  our 
affairs. 

We  want  a real  democracy  in  this  country,  one 
which  opens  the  doors  of  opportunity  and  insures  fair 
dealings  to  all.  We  can  not  have  that  democracy, 
however,  if  labor  assumes  a dictatorial  attitude,  and 
if  it  also  persists  in  the  fallacy  of  continually  reducing 
the  working  day,  which,  in  turn,  reduces  production 
and  wealth,  the  value  of  which  labor  shares.  There 
is  no  economic  or  moral  purpose  served  in  constantly 
reducing  the  number  of  working  hours.  No  man 
ever  yet  succeeded,  either  as  capitalist  or  laborer, 
who  did  not  devote  the  larger  part  of  his  hours  to 
work.  It  means  moral  and  physical,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic, salvation  for  us  all. 

I do  not  advocate  an  unjust  working  day;  far  from 
it.  I am  a firm  believer  in  a wise  division  between 
work  and  recreation,  as  offering  the  ideal  life  for 
labor,  or  capitalist.  But  I would  abolish,  as  emi- 
nently unfair,  the  pseudo  eight-hour  day,  which,  in 
reality,  is  a ten-hour  day  with  time-and-a-half  pay 
for  the  additional  two  hours.  Let  us  honestly  estab- 
lish a bona  fide  basis  for  the  working  day.  Let  us 
be  scrupulously  fair  with  labor,  but  let  us  insist  that 
labor  be  equally  fair. 

One  of  the  most  fallacious  theories  advanced  to 
mislead  labor  is  the  oft-quoted  statement  that  “all 
wealth  is  the  accumulated  product  of  labor.”  The 
simple  fact  is  that  the  wealth  of  the  world  has  been 
created  by  intelligence.  Labor  by  itself  barely  pre- 
served life.  All  that  means  human  progress,  the 
wealth,  the  welfare,  and  the  happiness  of  man  has 
come  more  from  the  brain  of  man  than  from  his 
hand.  Each  is  entitled  to  reward  in  proportion  as 
it  serves. 

Foreign  Trade 

In  discussing  our  industrial  problems  due  cogni- 
zance must  be  taken  of  the  after-war  prospects  for 
foreign  trade,  for  we  are  beginning  to  realize  more 
fully  than  ever  before  that  domestic  prosperity  is 
largely  contingent  upon  international  trade.  And 
in  order  that  international  commerce  shall  thrive 
adequately  we  must  do  our  part  in  helping  the 
war-torn  countries  of  Europe  to  help  themselves. 
Until  that  great  task  is  accomplished  profit  must  be 
incidental  and  service  paramount.  This  nation 
must  freely  put  at  the  disposal  of  our  less  fortunate 
but  gallant  Allies  in  the  cause  of  liberty  all  its  vast 
resources,  to  restore  normal  conditions  as  speedily 
as  possible  and  to  make  our  Comrades-in-Arms 
for  democracy  our  Allies  in  business.  American 
business  and  financial  interests,  in  fact,  must  take  a 
broad  enough  view  to  encompass  the  world. 


Here  again  Government  agencies  should  function 
to  assist  business  enterprise,  and  while  a spirit  of 
comity,  courtesy,  and  fair  consideration  for  others 
must  ever  be  preserved,  the  United  States  is  entitled 
to  its  seat  in  the  world’s  market-place,  and  neither 
ignorance  nor  sentimentality  should  restrain  us  from 
occupying  it  with  national  dignity  and  efficiency. 

But  in  extending  our  foreign  trade  our  consular 
service  must  be  developed  into  a credit  and  trade 
information  bureau  for  the  guidance  of  American 
manufacturers  and  merchants.  That  cannot  be  done 
adequately,  however,  unless  the  Government  attracts 
into  our  consular  service  the  specially  trained  men 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired  results,  by  offer- 
ing them  opportunities  and  compensation  commen- 
surate with  the  ability  and  knowledge  required  for 
this  important  work. 

The  Next  Liberty  Loan 

In  partially  meeting  the  large  monetary  require- 
ments of  the  current  fiscal  year  it  will  be  necessary, 
as  has  been  announced  by  Mr.  McAdoo,  to  float  an- 
other Liberty  Loan.  But,  with  the  stimulus  of  war 
removed,  it  will  be  well  for  the  Government  to  under- 
stand that  the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan  must  be  offered 
on  more  liberal  terms  and  upon  a more  strictly  busi- 
ness basis  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

I offer  this  suggestion  in  the  hope  that  it  may  facili- 
tate and  lessen  the  Government’s  task,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  banking  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try stood  loyally  behind  the  Government  throughout 
the  war,  giving  to  the  utmost  of  their  services,  of  their 
organizations,  of  their  facilities,  and  of  their  re- 
sources, at  great  cost  to  themselves,  without  reward 
of  any  kind  except  the  satisfaction  of  having  per- 
formed a vital  patriotic  service.  I believe  that  they 
have  richly  earned  this  recognition. 

Some  Consideration  of  the  Tax  Problem 

In  addition  to  another  Loan,  we  face  also  a pros- 
pective tax  bill,  which  will  be  the  largest  in  our 
history— $6,000,000,000  for  1919,  and  $4,000,000,000 
for  1920. 

In  dealing  with  this  momentous  problem,  and  in 
heeding  the  President’s  admonition  to  lift  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  burden  of  taxation  from  business, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Congress  ought  to  take  cogniz- 
ance of  the  fact  that  the  tax  imposed  on  excess  and 
war  profits  by  the  Revenue  Bill  as  it  now  stands  in 
the  Senate  has  reached  the  maximum  which  should 
be  imposed  on  business.  To  go  beyond  that  point 
is  to  court  the  dangerous  possibility  of  destroying 
the  source  upon  which  we  rely  principally  for 
revenue  to  meet  the  expenditures  occasioned  by 
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war,  namely,  income  and  profits  from  business.  To 
meet  the  reductions  in  the  rates  levied  on  excess 
profits  made  by  the  Senate  Committee,  and  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  revenue  due  to  prohibition  and  the  in- 
creased exemption  of  Lib(irty  Bonds  from  taxation, 
makes  it  necessary,  of  course,  to  seek  other  sources 
of  taxation. 

The  wisdom  of  the  proj)osal  recently  made  in  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  include  in  the 
Revenue  Bill  a provision  imposing  a tax  of  one  per- 
cent. on  sales  is  clearly  obvious.  Such  a tax  on  con- 
sumption would  prove  a productive  source  of  rev- 
enue, and  at  the  same  time,  would  not  be  detrimental 
to  business.  The  principal  advantages  of  a tax  on 
gross  sales  to  be  borne  by  the  consumer  are  that  it 
is  productive,  universal  of  incidence,  and  may  be 
easily  collected.  These  elements  are  probably  more 
apparent  in  this  system  of  raising  revenue  than  in 
any  other  method  of  taxation. 

Many  estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the  amount 
which  may  be  raised  by  the  imposition  of  a gross- 
sales  tax  of  one  per  cent.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
tax  at  that  rate  would  more  than  equal  the  amount 
collected  on  excess  profits  for  1917.  Other  estimates 
place  the  amount  at  $2,000,000,000.  Under  Senator 
Smoot’s  recent  suggestion,  a tax  on  all  turnovers,  it 
is  estimated,  would  yield  more  than  $3,500,000,000 
a year;  a similar  tax  confined  to  retail  sales  would 
yield  $1,250,000,000. 

It  would  not  interfere  with  our  economic  structure 
nor  seriously  disturb  or  convulse  our  industries, 
which  might  result  from  the  over-taxation  of  business. 
The  welfare  of  society  and  the  safety  of  the  nation 
make  it  imperative  that  business  in  this  coun- 
try shall  now  be  kept  functioning  at  its  maximum 
efficiency.  We  must  have  products  in  greater  quan- 
tities than  we  ever  have  had  before  to  make  up  for 
the  waste  of  war  and  to  pay  our  share  of  the  world’s 
debt.  And  it  is  essential  that  revenue  shall  be  raised 
in  a manner  which  will  le.'ist  affect  industrial  progress. 

A tax  on  sales  will  fall  on  all  alike,  but  the  man 
with  the  large  income  will  pay,  in  addition  to  these 
taxes,  the  income  or  excess  profits  taxes,  or  both, 
according  to  the  amount  of  his  income.  By  embody- 
ing both  systems  in  the  bills,  all  classes  of  persons 
will  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Government. 
At  the  same  time,  the  poor  man  will  contribute  a 
small  amount  which  will  hardly  be  felt  or  noticed, 
but  which,  in  the  aggregate,  will  bring  to  the  Govern- 
ment millions  of  dollars  that  can  be  collected  with 
little  difficulty  or  effort. 

The  Tariff 

Naturally  a discussion  of  our  financial  problems 
brings  up  for  consideration  the  question  of  the  tariff, 


which  sooner  or  later  must  command  our  most  in- 
telligent attention.  It  is  a question  which  will 
have  to  be  answered  in  the  light  of  facts  as  they 
develop  in  the  immediate  future.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission must  study  those  facts  and  present  them  to 
Congress  as  a basis  for  deciding  our  policy,  the  deter- 
mination of  which  rightfully  rests  with  Congress  as 
the  direct  representatives  of  popular  will  in  this 
country. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  trend  in  recent  years 
toward  free  trade  may  be  emphasized  by  the  war. 
And  the  close,  cordial  business,  as  well  as  military, 
relations  we  have  cultivated  as  a consequence  of  our 
participation  in  the  world  conflict  will  undoubtedly 
make  it  difficult  to  establish  discriminatory  tariffs. 
But  it  is  conceivable  that  trade  conditions  may  even- 
tually arise  to  make  some  measure  of  protection  im- 
perative for  American  manufacturers,  if  their  inter- 
ests are  to  be  safeguarded,  and  to  shield  labor  from 
the  lower  wage  scales  of  Europe.  With  our  vastly 
augmented  Government  expenditures,  the  old  slogan 
of  “A  tariff  for  revenue  only,”  has  lost  it  mean- 
ing and  the  tariff  problem  should  be  considered  solely 
as  a business  and  industrial  factor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  submitted 
to  Congress  on  the  second  of  this  month,  there  ap- 
pears the  complaint  that  existing  tariff  laws  contain 
many  inconsistencies  and  inequalities  which  should 
be  remedied.  The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  classifications  of  commodities  is  “ sometimes 
illogical”;  that  duties  on  finished  products  are  not 
properly  proportioned  to  the  duties  on  raw  materials, 
and  that  the  same  or  similar  articles  are  mentioned 
in  different  paragraphs,  causing  uncertainty  as  to 
the  rate  of  duty  to  be  imposed. 

Judgment  on  tariff  matters  may  well  be  reserved, 
however,  until  the  peace  conference  is  over  and  the 
terms  of  the  bargain  agreed  upon  by  the  participating 
nations  are  made  known. 

The  Promise  of  the  Future 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  final  thought,  namely, 
that  at  the  peace  conference  America  must  exert  its 
every  effort  and,  if  need  be,  bring  to  bear  the  full 
weight  of  its  pressure,  to  assure  a just  settlement.  It 
is  our  duty  to  see  that  every  nation,  great  or  small, 
shall  have  a fair  hearing  and  a “square  deal.”  It  is 
likewise  our  greatest  opportunity  to  strengthen  our 
moral  position  and  national  prestige  before  the  whole 
world  through  the  rendition  of  unselfish  service  to  all 
mankind. 

Guided  by  such  a policy,  America’s  future  can  not 
be  other  than  prosperous,  and  brilliant  in  its  possi- 
bilities. And  our  100,000,000  free  people,  confident 


of  their  power,  conscious  of  their  righteous  cause, 
physically  strong,  morally  sound,  tenacious  of  pur- 
pose, and  inspired  by  high  ideals,  may  face  the  future 
not  only  calmly  and  bravely,  but  also  with  the 
joyous  anticipation  of  accomplishing  even  greater 
achievements. 

We  may  well  remember  in  this  great  hour  of  vic- 
tory and  opportunity  these  words  of  the  well  known 


English  writer,  H.  G.  Wells,  “In  the  development  of 
intellectual  modesty  lies  the  growth  of  statesman- 
ship.” May  a statesmanship  born  of  modesty  and 
wisdom  guide  our  path,  and  may  we  help  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  and  institutions 
and  to  give  the  great  motto  of  France,  “Liberty, 
Equality  and  Fraternity,”  a new  meaning  in  the 
world. 
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Foreign  Loans  in  the  United  States 

The  following  statement  of  foreign  loans  placed  in  the  United  States  and  at  present  out- 
standing appeared  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of  January.  The  compilation  was  made  for 
the  Bulletin  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  from  the  best  available  information, 
and  includes  foreign  Government,  state,  municipal  and  corporate  loans,  placed  in  the  United 
States,  and  outstanding  as  of  January  1,  1919: 


State  and 
Municipal 

Corporation 

Country 

Government 

Railroad 

Public 

Utility 

Industrial 

Canada  and  N e wf oundland 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Panama 

Santo  Domingo  .... 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Peru 

Great  Britain 

France  

Germany 

Russia 

Italy 

Belgium 

Greece 

Roumania 

Serbia 

Norway 

Switzerland  ...... 

Denmark 

China 

Japan  

Australia 


$180,000,000  $116,060,662  $63,349,000 

500,000  128,087,675 

10,000,000  

2.911.000  

12,868,350  

32,720,000  15,000,000 

4.526.000  

5,500,000 

394,200 


1,000,000  

733.423.000  

449.500.000  86,000,000 

2,000,000  

85,000,000  


5,000,000  

5,000,000  

176,400 

12,500,000  

102,552,000  5,250,000 


Cash  Advances 
and  other 
charges 

against  credits 
established  by 
United  States 
(up  to  f 
Nov.  15,  1918) 


Grand 

Total 


$10,000,000 


$462,663,955 
128,587,675 
10,000,000 

2.911.000 
12,868,350 
47,720,000 

4.526.000 

5.500.000 
394,200 

1,000,000 

723.423.000  3,696,000,000 

535.500.000  2,170,000,000 

2,000,000 

85,000,000 


5,000,000 

5,000,000 

176,400 

12,500,000 

107,802,000 

1,250,000 


187,729,750 

1,051,000.000 

173,380,000 

15.790.000 
5,000.000 

10.605.000 


Total 


$73,017,500 


$462,663,955 

128,587,675 

20,000,000 

2.911.000 
12,868,350 

47.720.000 

4.526.000 

5.500.000 
394,200 

1,000.000 

4.429.423.000 

2.705.500.000 

2,000,000 

272,729,750 

1,051,000,000 

173,380,000 

15.790.000 
5,000,000 

10.605.000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 

176,400 

12.500.000 
107,802  000 

1.250.000 


$9,483,327,330 


Note. — The  foregmng  list  does  not  include  subscriptions  to  foreign  internal  loans,  with  the  exception  of  the  French  Government  internal 
fives  due  in  1931  and  the  Russian  Government  internal  five-and-a-halfs  due  in  1926,  as  there  is  very  little  information  published  on  these 
items. 
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Its  Prospects  for  Financial  and  Economic  Rehabilitation 


The  Belgians  are  undertaking  their  country’s  re- 
habilitation with  characteristic  courage  and  hope. 
Great  as  was  the  devastation  wrought  during  four 
and  one-half  years  of  war  and  occupation  by  hostile 
armies,  there  remain  resources  and  vitality  which  will 
enable  Belgium  speedily  to  regain  its  place  among  the 
foremost  industrial  nations. 

In  the  beginning  of  its  great  task  Belgium’s  most 
urgent  need  is  for  commercial  and  industrial  credits 
which  will  enable  manufacturers  i)romptly  to  restore 
and  equip  their  devastated  plants  and  purchase  raw 
materials. 

Public  Debt  and  Revenue 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  Government  credit  will  be 
utilized  in  the  re-development  of  the  country’s  busi- 
ness, in  addition  to  further  borrowing  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  national  expenses  in  the  period  of 
demobilization.  Fortunately, ^the  financial  condition 
of  the  Belgian  Government  is  particularly  favorable. 

The  gross  debt  of  Belgium  is  13,422,000,000  francs, 
equivalent  to  about  $2,600,000,000,  and  consists  of 
the  following: 

Pre-War  Debt  Francs 

Internal 4,657,000,000 

External 300,000,000 

Total  Pre-War  Debt  . . 4,957,000,000 

War  Debt 

Internal 3,040,000,000 

External 5,425,000,000 


value  of  the  2,000,000,000  marks  of  German  bank- 
notes. The  net  pre-war  debt  of  less  than  2,000,000,- 
000  francs  was  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  estimated 
national  wealth  in  1912 — 30,000,000,000  francs. 
Through  no  fault  of  the  Belgians,  their  utmost  exer- 
tions in  the  war  did  not  entail  an  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt  proportionate  to  the  war  debts  of  the 
principal  belligerents. 

The  net  profits  from  the  operation  of  the  State  util- 
ities before  the  war  were  practically  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate interest  charges  on  the  debt.  The  net  debt 
service — that  is,  total  debt  charges,  including  amor- 
tization and  annuities,  in  excess  of  profits  from  State 
utilities — was  about  50,000,000  francs,  or  approxi- 
mately 13%  of  the  net  revenues  of  the  Kingdom  other 
than  from  utilities.  This  represents  a relatively  light 
burden  on  the  State  revenues. 

Without  exception  from  1886  to  1913  the  national 
budget  of  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures — those 
recurring  with  more  or  less  regularity  as  compared 
with  special  or  irregular  transactions — showed  every 
year  a surplus  of  receipts.  Gross  operating  revenues 
and  expenditures  of  the  State  railw^ays  and  other  util- 
ities are  included  in  the  ordinary  budgets.  These 
State  enterprises  as  a whole  yielded  a net  income,  but 
even  if  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Ministry 
of  Railways,  Posts,  Telegraphs,  Telephones,  and 
Marine  be  excepted,  the  remaining  ordinary  budgets 
have  regularly  shown  surplus  receipts.  The  borrow- 
ings have  not  always  equalled  the  special  expendi- 


Total War  Debt  ....  8,465,000,000 

Total  Debt,  February,  1919,  13,422,000,000  francs.  A 5% 
National  Reconstruction  Loan  was  opened  for  subscription 
on  April  15. 

Offsets  to  this  debt  are,  in  part:  Investments  in 
railways,  telegraphs,  and  telephones,  approximately 
3,000,000,000  francs;  and  deposits  of  Reichsbank 
notes,  2,000,000,000  marks.  It  may  fairly  be  said, 
then,  that  the  actual  net  debt,  not  balanced  by  Gov- 
ernment property  assets,  is  less  than  10,500,000,000 
francs,  $2,026,000,000,  by  whatever  may  be  the  asset 


tures  of  the  year.  Hence  the  special  budgets  have 
frequently  shown  deficits. 

The  special,  or  extraordinary,  outlays  have  largely 
represented  investments  in  the  profit-yielding  State 
utilities.  And  other  relatively  permanent  improve- 
ments, provided  for  by  means  of  the  special  budgets, 
but  yielding  no  direct  return  to  the  State  in  a fiscal 
sense,  are  nevertheless  important  assets  for  the  na- 
tion as  a whole.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  roads 
and  bridges  and  port  improvements. 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  1911  were  as 


follows : 

Receipts 

Ordinary*  1911 

Taxes  Francs 

Excises 83,774,000 

Customs 62,737,000 

Property  Taxes 29,335,000 

Personal  Taxes 25,960,000 

Inheritance  Taxes 25,896,000 

Registration  Fees 41,112,000 

Miscellaneous 33,925,000 

Total  Taxes  302,739,000 


•Ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures  are  regarded  as  recurring 
regularly:  Special,  as  not  recurring  regularly. 

1911 

Francs 


Rates — Railways,  etc 354,922,000 

Miscellaneous 37,591,000 

Total  Ordinary 695,252,000 

Special 

Proceeds  of  Loans  41,752,000 

Other 1,019,000 

Total  Special 42,771,000 

Total  Receipts 738,023,000 

Expenditures 

Ordinary 

Public  Debt  Service  151,440,000 

Pensions  37,206,000 

Ministries; 

Railways,  Posts,  etc 254,091,000 

War  73,228,000 

Interior  and  Agriculture  . . . 19,413,000 

Sciences  and  Arts  38,566,000 

Justice  32,011,000 

Public  Works  19,112,000 

Finances  23,411,000 

Industry  and  Labor  23,821,000 

Foreign  Affairs 4,543,000 

Colonies  1,097,000 

Civil  List  and  Legislature  ....  5,314,000 

Miscellaneous  5,913,000 

Total  Ordinary 689,166,000 

Special 

Railways  59,258,000 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones  . . . 5,602,000 

Canals  and  Rivers  11,956,000 

Roads  and  Bridges  10,762,000 

Harbors 11,647,000 

Monuments  and  Buildings  . . . 2,611,000 

Fortifications  and  Civil  Guard  . . 11,021,000 

Miscellaneous  8,903,000 

Total  Special  121,760,000 

Total  Expenditures  ....  810,926,000 

Excess,  Ordinary  Receipts 6,086,000 

Deficit,  Special  Receipts 78,989,000 

Deficit,  Total  Receipts 72,903,000 


The  sources  of  ordinary  revenue  were  diverse,  with 
relatively  stable  yields,  and  Belgium  was  not  bur- 
dened with  heavy  military  expenses.  The  growth  of 
the  public  debt  before  the  war  was  accounted  for  in 
the  main  by  the  development  of  the  State  utilities. 

Currency 

Belgian  bank  note  circulation  has  grown  from 

1.000. 000.000  francs  in  round  numbers  before  the 
war  to  4,000,000,000  francs  in  February,  1919. 
These  notes  were  supported  by  reserves  of  gold  amount- 
ing to  300,000,000  francs.  Besides,  some  4,000,000,- 
000  marks  in  Reichsbank  notes  are  held  by  the  Bel- 
gian banks.  The  mark  notes  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  banks,  6,000,000,000  marks  in  Febru- 
ary, were  acquired  in  the  process  of  restoring  franc 
circulation.  The  national  Government  received 

2.000. 000.000  marks  in  payment  of  special  monetary 
restoration  Treasury  bonds;  1,500,000,000  marks  re- 
present restitution  by  Germany  to  Belgian  banks; 
and  the  remainder,  2,500,000,000  marks,  was  col- 
lected for  ultimate  exchange  against  francs.  AW  are 
held  in  anticipation  of  their  redemption  at  the  par 
equivalent  in  francs. 

In  view  of  the  relatively  small  national  debt,  Bel- 
gium is  in  a favorable  position  in  bidding  for  credit 
abroad. 

Moreover,  the  indemnities  should  ultimately  more 
than  offset  the  entire  war  debt.  For  no  omission  of 
the  peace  settlement  would  receive  more  nearly  uni- 
versal disapproval  than  a failure  to  exact  for  Belgium 
full  reparation,  including  the  entire  direct  war  costs. 
Meanwhile,  even  though  not  immediately  available 
in  full,  the  indemnities,  as  enforcible  claims  against 
Germany,  may  be  made  to  lend  additional  support  to 
the  credit  of  Belgium  in  its  borrowings  for  immediate 
needs.  Besides,  taxes  have  been  light  hitherto  and 
for  the  most  part  indirect,  leaving  a wide  range  of 
possible  expansion  of  the  State  revenues  from  taxa- 
tion without  the  imposition  of  excessive  rates. 

Industrial  Development 

Belgium’s  record  of  superior  financial  and  indus- 
trial achievements  in  the  past  is  her  surest  guarantee 
for  the  future.  It  is  the  most  densely  populated 
country  in  the  world.  Having  an  area  of  11,373 
square  miles,  somewhat  larger  than  Vermont  and  a 
little  smaller  than  Maryland,  Belgium  supported  in 
well-diffused  comfort  a population  of  more  than 
7,500,000  in  1914.  An  excess  of  immigration  over 
emigration  in  recent  years  indicates  that  an  average 
density  of  more  than  650  inhabitants  per  square  mile 
has  not  produced  undue  pressure  upon  the  country’s 
resources.  The  Eangdom  stood  eighth  among  the 


nations,  ranked  according  to  aggiegate  wealth,  and 
sixth  according  to  total  foreign  trade,  and  in 
commerce  per  capita  was  surpassed  only  by  the 
Netherlands. 

Agriculture 

Belgium’s  prosperity  and  its  high  rank  among  the 
industrial  nations  before  the  war  had  an  especially 
sound  basis  in  the  country’s  highly  developed  agricul- 
ture. About  three-fifths  of  the  total  area  was  under 
cultivation.  The  average  value  of  the  produce  per 
acre  was  approximately  $100,  a yield  equalled  by  no 
other  country.  Land  owning  in  small  units  by  the 
workers  has  been  encouraged.  I’he  intensive  culti- 
vation of  small  farms,  a certain  traditional  aptitude 
for  agriculture,  an  excellent  system  of  agricultural 
education,  low  railroad  rates,  good  roads,  and  a 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  as  shown  by  the  more 
than  1,300  cooperative  societies,  have  all  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  farming  element. 

Although  Belgians  sold  considerable  quantities  of 
food-stuffs  abroad,  the  country  is  not  self-supporting 
as  regards  food.  The  imports  of  liquors  and  food- 
stuffs have  regularly  exceeded  the  total  exports — in 
1912  by  $132,000,000.  Nevertheless  a domestic 
production  annually  of  $53  worth  of  foodstuffs  for 
every  person  in  the  Kingdom  contributed  greatly 
to  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  bases  of  Belgium’s 
prosperity. 

Extractive  and  Manufacturing  Industries 

Important  as  has  been  the  unparalleled  develop- 
ment of  Belgium’s  agriculture,  it  is  the  manufactur- 
ing and  related  industries,  diversified  and  intensively 
developed,  that  have  given  the  country  so  prominent 
a place  among  the  commercial  nations. 

An  important  key  to  a nation’s  industrial  prog- 
ress and  possibilities  is  its  coal  supply.  Hitherto  Bel- 
gium’s domestic  coal  has  come  from  the  southern 
fields  which,  with  a single  interruption  of  about  four 
miles,  extend  across  the  Kingdom.  For  some  years 
before  the  war  the  output  averaged  about  23,000,000 
tons,  and  until  1909  Belgium  exported  an  excess  of 
coal.  Since  1910,  however,  the  increased  domestic 
consumption,  due  primarily  to  the  very  rapid  growth 
of  the  industries,  has  brought  about  a reversal  of  the 
trade  conditions.  In  1912,  for  example,  9,770,000 
tons  of  coal  were  imported,  while  the  exports  of  coal, 
coke,  and  briquettes  totaled  only  6,967,000  tons.  In 
other  words,  two  years  before  the  war,  Belgium  was 
consuming  12%  more  coal  than  the  domestic  pro- 
duction, the  imported  coal  coming  principally  from 
Germany. 

The  discovery  of  two  new  coal  fields,  one  adjacent 
to  the  Netherlands  border,  and  the  other  in  the 


southern  part  of  the  Kingdom,  promises  to  relieve 
the  necessity  for  reliance  upon  imported  coal  in  the 
near  future.  Satisfactory  beginnings  had  been  made 
before  the  war  in  the  exploitation  of  these  deposits. 

Along  with  the  coal  resources  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces are  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore,  but  owing  in  part 
to  legal  restrictions  governing  the  extraction  of  these 
deposits,  the  production  of  ore  has  been  small  for  a 
long  time.  Nevertheless,  Belgium’s  fifty  blast  fur- 
naces produced  in  1912,  chiefly  from  Luxemburg  ores, 
2,300,000  tons  of  pig  iron.  This  output  of  iron  was 
reflected  in  the  country’s  prosperous  steel  industry. 
Although  the  steel  business  is  an  old  and  well-estab- 
lished one,  it  has  recently  experienced  a remarkable 
expansion.  In  the  decade  before  the  war,  Belgium 
increased  its  production  160% — the  total  production 
in  1912  being  in  round  numbers  2,500,000  tons.  The 
output  of  finished  iron  and  steel  was  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  domestic  needs  and  about  80%  of  the  produc- 
tion was  sold  abroad.  There  was  a growing  market 
for  the  high  grade  Belgian  steels,  famous  the  world 

over. 

In  keeping  with  the  development  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  there  has  been  a significant  expansion 
of  various  related  lines  of  manufacturing,  especially 
machine  and  engine  works,  and  the  construction  of 
railway  equipment  and  automobiles.  The  zinc,  lead, 
chemical,  glass,  and  textile  industries  are  among  the 
other  more  important  enterprises.  The  significant 
fact  in  this  connection  is  that  Belgium’s  industries 
are  so  well  diversified,  giving  the  country  an  element 
of  insurance  against  widespread  depression  due  to 
periodic  adversity  affecting  a particular  industry . 

Railways 

The  total  mileage  of  the  Belgian  railways  in  1912 
was  5,399—2,928  miles  of  standard  gauge  roads  and 
2,471  miles  of  light,  or  meter  gauge,  roads.  This  was 
an  average  of  47.5  miles  of  line  for  each  square  mile  of 
territory,  the  greatest  railroad  density  as  a whole  in 
any  country.  The  density  of  the  standard  gauge, 
roads  alone  was  25.7  miles  per  square  mile  of  territory, 
considerably  greater  than  the  corresponding  figure  of 
19.3  for  the  United  Kingdom,  the  country  with  the 
next  greatest  railway  mileage  in  proportion  to  terri- 
tory. Of  the  standard  gauge  roads,  all  but  a few 
short  lines  with  an  aggregate  length  of  217  miles  were 
owned  and  operated  by  the  State.  These  2,711  miles 
of  State  railways,  approximately  one-half  of  which 
were  double  track  lines,  were  capitalized  in  1912  at 
$192,000  per  mile. 

In  relative  volume  of  business,  freight  and  passen- 
ger, and  in  operating  revenue,  the  Belgian  State  rail- 
ways compared  favorably  with  the  roads,  public  or 


exports,  with  machinery,  including  railway  cars,  sec- 
ond in  order. 


private,  of  any  other  country.  The  average  freight 
density  in  1912  was  1,296,000  ton  miles  per  mile  of 
line,  while  the  passenger  miles  per  mile  of  line  num- 
bered 1,051,000.  The  traffic  figures  were  swelled 
considerably  by  the  passage  of  goods  and  passengers 
to  and  from  neighboring  countries  through  Belgium. 
The  average  fare  per  mile  on  the  State  lines  was 
$.0069,  a remarkably  low  figure,  and  accounted  for  in 
part  by  the  variety  of  special  rate  tickets  which  are 
sold  to  workingmen  and  others. 

The  operation  of  the  State  railways  over  the  long 
period  since  1835  has  been  successful  financially,  the 
cumulative  surplus  at  the  close  of  1912  being  $5,250,- 
000,  after  allowing  for  the  service  of  the  debt  which 
the  Kingdom  incurred  in  the  development  of  the  sys- 
tem. Moreover,  the  capital  invested  in  the  roads, 
$520,000,000,  was  greater  by  $50,000,000  than  the 
outstanding  public  debt  created  on  account  of  their 
nationalization,  even  when  the  various  terminable 
annuities  are  capitalized  as  if  perpetual.  If  only  the 
appropriate  portion  of  the  consolidated  debt  is  con- 
sidered, the  capital  investment  exceeded  the  debt  by 
$114,000,000. 

The  light  railways,  in  mileage  about  equal  to  the 
standard  gauge  lines,  constitute  an  important  part 
of  the  transportation  system.  The  State  has  supplied 
approximately  44%  of  the  capital  expended  in  their 
development  and  they  have  been  regularly  operated 
at  a profit. 

These  “rural”  railways,  constituting  a veritable 
network  of  lines  through  the  farming  regions  and 
along  the  country  roads,  serve  as  feeders  for  the  stand- 
ard gauge  railroads  and  accommodate  also  a large  local 
traffic.  Their  share  in  providing  cheap  transporta- 
tion is  largely  reflected  in  the  profits  of  farming  and 
in  the  dispersion  of  the  homes  of  the  industrial  work- 
ers. About  three-fourths  of  the  total  revenue  of  the 
light  railways  is  earned  in  the  passenger  business. 

Trade 

The  total  foreign  commerce,  exclusive  of  transit 
trade,  averaged,  for  the  four  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war,  more  than  $1,500,000,000 — the  aver- 
age value  of  the  exports  being  $702,000,000  and  that 
of  the  imports  $886,000,000.  Of  the  imports,  more 
than  one-half,  as  measured  in  value,  consisted  of  raw 
materials  or  semi-manufactured  goods,  and  of  the 
exports,  approximately  40%  was  manufactured 
products.  These  percentages  reflect  in  some  degree 
the  intensive  development  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  Belgium,  while  the  relative  volume  of  the 
various  classes  of  goods  sold  suggests  the  remarkable 
diversity  of  production.  The  value  of  the  iron  and 
steel  exported  in  1912,  the  principal  articles  in  the 
export  trade,  was  only  7.5%  of  the  value  of  the  total 


Foreign  Investments 

The  Belgians  have  for  a long  time  held  a prominent 
position  in  international  finance,  the  estimated  volume 
of  foreign  investments  in  1911  being  $540,000,000. 
Belgian  capital  is  found  in  a great  variety  of  enter- 
prises almost  all  over  the  world.  There  are  Belgian 
banks,  mines,  railways,  etc.,  in  South  America,  China, 
Spain,  and  Italy;  more  than  100  tramway  and  elec- 
trical power  enterprises  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope have  been  financed  with  Belgian  capital.  The 
greater  part  of  Russia’s  pig  iron  output  before  the 
war  was  produced  by  Belgian  companies  recently 
established  or  by  firms  in  which  Belgian  capital  was 
invested.  Belgian  companies  supplied  equipment 
for  numerous  tramways  in  our  western  cities  and 
many  American  utility  securities  are  still  owned  by 
Belgians. 

Social  Conditions 

Living  conditions  for  the  mass  of  the  Belgian 
working  p>eople  have  been  far  more  wholesome  than 
might  be  expected  in  a country  with  so  dense  a popu- 
lation. Apparently  nowhere  else  have  the  homes  of 
the  industrial  workers  been  so  widely  dispersed  as  in 
Belgium,  and  consequently  there  is  an  absence  of  the 
degree  of  over-crowding  found  in  many  other  indus- 
trial regions.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  condi- 
tion is  the  admirable  system  of  railway  transporta- 
tion, with  its  low  fares  and  special  rates  available 
for  working  people.  For  a Belgian  worker  to  travel 
thirty  miles  to  and  from  his  work  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  indifference,  and  not  infrequently  a worker  ' 
goes  fifty  or  sixty  miles  morning  and  night.  Rents 
are  comparatively  low  and  house-owning  is  encour- 
aged. Money  is  loaned  by  the  National  Savings  Bank 
to  the  local  Credit  Associations,  which  in  turn  loan  it 
to  the  workers.  In  1910  there  were  208  of  these 
Credit  Associations  and  they  had  assisted  more  than 
110,000  w’orkers  to  become  the  owners  of  their  homes. 

Belgian  Congo 


In  the  Belgian  Congo  there  is  an  asset  which  will 
prove  of  increasing  importance  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  Belgium’s  industries.  In  area  the  colony 
is  eighty  times  as  large  as  Belgium  itself.  Although 
situated  in  equatorial  Africa,  its  climate  is  on  the 
whole  much  more  salubrious  than  that  of  most  trop- 
ical countries,  because  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
is  a comparatively  high  plateau.  The  population  of 
the  colony  is  variously  estimated  at  from  10,000,000 
to  15,000,000. 

Since  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  by  the  Kingdom 
of  Belgium  in  1908,  industrial  enterprise  there  has 


been  concerned  chiefly  with  preparation  for  a com- 
prehensive and  well  rounded  development  of  the 
colony  through  the  exploitation  of  its  enormous  re- 
sources— agricultural,  forest,  and  mineral. 

Among  the  surest  evidences  of  a wise  preparation 
for  the  future  development  of  the  Congo  is  the  official 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  a stable 
economic  life  and  of  enduring  general  prosperity 
there  must  be  found  in  agriculture.  In  1910  the 
Government  began  a comprehensive  program  of  agri- 
cultural education  and  experimentation  on  which  the 
Administration  was  to  expend  some  $400,000  a year 
for  a period  of  ten  years.  Five  fully  equipped  labor- 
atories were  provided  and  various  Government  plan- 
tations were  devoted  to  demonstration  work,  both  in 
crop  growing  and  in  cattle  raising.  ] Particularly  grat- 
ifying have  been  the  successful  experiments  with  cot- 
ton and  rice  growing,  and  the  Colonial  Minister  re- 
cently expressed  the  belief  that  in  a comparatively 
short  time  the  colony  would  be  supplying  the  factor- 
ies of  Belgium  w ith  all  their  raw  cotton. 

Quite  naturally,  the  development  of  the  transpor- 
tation system  of  the  colony  began  with  the  utilization 
of  the  Congo  River  and  its  tributaries,  the  world’s 
second  largest  river  system,  with  about  10,000  miles 
of  navigable  water.  In  January,  1916,  1,165  miles  of 
Congo  railways  were  in  operation.  Important  addi- 
tions to  this  mileage  have  been  made  subsequently. 
From  the  navigable  upper  Congo  River  it  is  now 
possible  to  go  by  train  to  Cape  Town  in  the  south  and 
to  Beira  on  the  coast  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  and 
by  train  and  steamboat  across  German  East  Africa 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Early  in  1914  the  Belgian  Min- 
ister of  the  Colonies  outlined  a Government  program 
of  construction,  aiming  to  provide  within  a decade 
the  main  additional  trunk  lines  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  colony.  The  additional  lines  con- 
templated would  give  the  colony  more  than  3,000 
miles  of  railw^ay. 

The  value  of  the  commodities  exported  from  the 
Congo  in  the  four  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war  averaged  $12,000,000  annually.  In  1916  the 
exports  w ere  valued  at  more  than  $25,000,000.  While 
the  quantities  of  copper,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  copal, 
and  other  products  have  increased  greatly,  in  some 
degree  the  doubling  of  the  value  of  commodities  ex- 
ported is  a reflection  of  price  changes. 

The  vast  mineral  wealth  of  the  Congo,  including 
copper,  tin,  gold,  diamonds,  iron,  and  coal,  has  barely 
begun  to  be  exploited.  The  chief  mining  interests 
are  the  copper  properties  in  Katanga,  the  southeast- 
ern section  of  the  colony.  Only  a small  proportion  of 
the  total  deposits  are  being  worked,  but  in  1911,  997 
tons  of  copper  w’ere  mined.  In  each  year  since  there 
has  been  a marked  increase  and  in  1917  the  output 
was  approximately  27,000  tons.  The  estimated 
output  for  1918  was  40,000  tons.  It  has  been  esti- 


mated that  the  probable  ore  in  the  Katanga  deposits 
above  the  water  level  is  well  in  excess  of  40,000,000 
tons,  averaging  some  8%  of  copper.  The  output  of 
gold  has  reached  a value  of  $2,000,000  annually, 
and  the  output  of  diamonds  in  1917  was  valued  at 
$1,288,000. 

The  extension  and  improvement  of  existing  means 
of  communication,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  new 
lines,  will  hasten  the  development  of  the  vast  poten- 
tial resources  of  the  colony. 

The  Outlook 

Although  the  recent  destruction  and  dismantling 
of  manufacturing  plants  and  the  similar  treatment  of 
railways  and  equipment  is  proving  a serious  handi- 
cap to  Belgium  now,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  wdth  moderate  financial  assistance,  lively 
activity  in  production  generally  may  be  resumed 
much  more  promptly  than  was  thought  possible  a 
few  months  ago.  A recent  report  by  the  Central 
Industrial  Committee  of  Belgium,  made  after  investi- 
gation, shows  that  in  many  industries  which  suffered 
complete  or  partial  suspension  during  the  w’^ar  pro- 
duction can  be  resumed  as  rapidly  as  raw  materials 
are  made  available.  Moreover,  not  all  production 
was  suspended,  of  course.  The  coal  mines,  for  exam- 
ple, generally  speaking,  were  kept  intact.  The  dam- 
age to  glass  factories  was  slight,  and  only  about  10% 
of  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  spindles  were  destroyed. 
In  many  essential  lines  the  managing  organizations 
w^ere  preserved  and  new  ones  effected  wdth  a view  to 
hastening  the  process  of  rehabilitation  after  the  lib- 
eration of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  invading  armies  overran  the  country  with  a 
rush  that  made  it  impossible  to  mobilize  a large  num- 
ber of  the  men  of  military  age.  In  consequence  the 
nation’s  labor  force  has  been  depleted  in  much  smaller 
degree  than  would  have  been  inevitable  had  it  been 
possible  to  mobilize  completely. 

The  signs  of  the  times  point  to  a coming  period  of 
unusual  world-wide  industrial  expansion,  in  which 
the  vast  relatively  undeveloped  regions  of  the  world 
will  play  an  important  part.  The  movement  was  al- 
ready under  way  in  1914,  and  while  the  w^ar  has  in- 
terfered with  the  even  course  of  its  development,  on 
the  whole  the  war  w ill  have  actually  hastened  its  con- 
summation. 

On  the  threshold  of  such  a world  movement  Bel- 
gium is  particul  arly  fortunate  in  having  for  exploita- 
tion one  of  the  richest  of  the  hinterlands  awaiting  the 
touch  of  enterprise  and  capital.  This  possession,  the 
apparent  certainty  that  Belgian  claims  for  repara- 
tion will  receive  preferential  consideration  in  the 
peace  settlement,  and  the  country’s  proved  industrial 
capacity,  augur  well  for  Belgium’s  future  and  for  its 
share  in  the  achievements  that  will  mark  the  better 
days  to  come. 


New  York,  February  3,  1919 
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American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


T NDICATIONS  of  improveinent  in  the  shipping 
situation  have  served  during  this,  the  third 
month  of  the  armistice,  to  relieve  in  some  slight 
measure  the  suspense  under  which  exporters  have 
been  laboring  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The 
biggest  factor  in  this  improvement  have  been  the 
ojdicial  announcement  that  the  Government  would 
return  to  their  owners  immediately  all  requisitioned 
ships  which  were  not  actually  m;eded  for  army  serv- 
ice. Closely  following  this  came  the  two-thirds 
reduction  in  freight  rates  to  the  United  Kingdom 
upon  official  announcements  by  both  the  British  and 
American  Governments.  Lower  rates  to  some  other 
ports  are  being  offered.  There  is  a gradual  resump- 
tion of  routes,  and  a growing  number  of  bottoms. 
Some  of  the  Government  owned  tonnage  is  now  avail- 
able to  shippers.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  vital  im- 
provement comes  the  gradual  loosening  of  the  tight 
rein  held  by  the  War  Trade  Board. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  Mr.  Hurley’s  trip 
abroad  remains  to  be  seen,  but  even  should  the  hoped 
for  stabilization  of  rates  fail  to  be  effected,  shippers 
here  are  not  inclined  to  allow  the  disabilities,  in  com- 
petition, laid  upon  them  by  our  shipping  laws  to  dam- 
pen their  spirits.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  in  view  of  the  present  demand  for  manufac- 
tured articles,  wages  paid  to  seamen  are  not  a suffi- 
cient factor  to  count  very  heavily  against  American 
products. 

Uncertain  Factors 

r These  hopeful  factors,  however,  are  only  a few  of 
the  many  which  go  to  make  up  the  present  complica- 
ted situation.  The  general  feeling  is  one  of  uncer- 
tainty. So  many  forces  are  preventing  the  return  of 
normality  that  experienced  observers  are  warning 
against  over-optimism,  and  predicting  a long  and  ar- 
duous fight  for  supremacy  among  the  exporting  na- 
tions. The  unavoidable  delay  at  Versailles  and  all 
the  uncertainty  that  such  delay  entails  are  not  con- 


ductive to  a feeling  of  security.  The  ultimate^dispo- 
sition  of  German  shipping,  the  spirit  of  revolution  on 
the  Continent,  and  indeed  in  Latin-America,  the 
extent  of  which  no  one  can  foresee,  the  reports  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  European  manufacturers  have 
been  able  to  shift  from  a war  to  a peace  footing,  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  British  ships  avail- 
able, and  the  consequent  drastic  cutting  of  rates,  all 
these  are  constantly  in  the  minds  of  exporters  here 
and  buyers  abroad.  So  much  are  Latin-Americans 
counting  upon  the  resumption  of  a more  open  market 
that  there  have  been  some  cancellations,  and  reports 
are  current  that  drafts  have  been  refused  for  some 
goods  even  now  lying  in  Southern  warehouses.  The 
situation  in  France  and  Italy,  particularly,  is  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  prevailing  demand  for  Amer- 
ican money  to  pay  obligations  already  incurred. 
Buying  here  is  still  done  largely  by  the  governments, 
but  the  burden  upon  the  private  importer  is  not  in- 
considerable and  the  situation  adds  no  little  to  the 
general  uncertainty. 

Export  Associations 

That  the  prevailing  tone  among  exporters  is  so 
hopeful  is  a tribute  not  only  to  their  native  optimism, 
but  to  their  special  ability  to  look  beyond  the  present 
and  see  their  opportunities  down  the  vista  of  the 
years.  Tentative  plans  for  the  expected  future  de- 
velopment are  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
permit.  Every  few  days  brings  announcement  of 
new  combinations  formed  under  the  Webb  Act, 
which  merchants  agree  affords  a valuable  privilege. 
No  fewer  than  sixty  such  combinations  are  already 
registered.  Representatives  of  these  combinations 
and  of  individual  firms  are  going  abroad  constantly, 
and  banking  facilities  are  being  extended.  A number 
of  organizations  are  gathering  valuable  data,  and 
opening  up  channels  of  information  which  will  serve 
to  enlighten  merchants  as  to  their  opportunities. 
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Agitation  is  being  made  for  direct  cable  service  to 
Brazil,  and  the  matter  has  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  in  a report  submitted  by  a 
naval  mission  recently  returned  from  that  country. 

Foodstuffs  in  Demand 
Demand  immost  lines,  both  for  raw  materials  and 

fi 

manufactured  commodities,  continues  relatively 
strong,  and  most  firms  report  no  great  decrease  in 
inquiries.  Foodstuffs  and  staples,  of  course,  are  in 
need,  probably  the  most  spectacular  demand  being 
for  fruit,  both  canned  and  dried.  This  great  increase 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  removal  of  the  export  re- 
strictions heretofore  operative.  Machinery  parts  are 
being  sold  in  quantities. 

Textiles  are  bearing  a large  part  of  the  burden  of 
the  present  uncertainty.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the 
month,  the  total  loss  was  about  twelve  and  one-half 
per  cent.  Cotton  goods  have  been  the  chief  sufferers 
by  the  re-opening  of  the  pre-war  trade  routes,  and 
cancellations  as  well  as  actual  refusals  have  been  the 
lot  of  more  than  one  shipper.  As  foreign  buyers  learn 


Argentina 

P RELiMiNARY  crop  reports  from  Argentina  give  the 
following  figures:  Wheat,  5,015,000  tons,  with  an 
exportable  surplus  of  4,300,000  tons;  linseed,  705,000 
tons,  with  an  exportable  surplus  of  679,000  tons; 
oats,  640,000  tons,  with  an  exportable  surplus  of 
450,000  tons. 

Australia 

The  energetic  Japanese  have  increased  their  ex- 
ports to  Australia  by  nearly  eleven  millions  annually 
over  the  pre-war  figure.  The  chief  increases  are  in 
textiles  and  earthenware. 

A mission  sent  by  the  French  Government  has 
been  touring  the  commonwealtli  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  new  opportunities  for  trade  development 
with  France. 

Belgium 

In  the  present  discussion  concerning  the  flotation 
of  foreign  loans  in  the  American  market,  Belgium’s 
need  for  credit  is  usually  mentioned  first.  Food 
Administrator  Hoover  cabled  recently  that  investi- 
gation after  the  German  evacuation  showed  that 
over  a zone  approximately  twenty  miles  wide,  all 
railroads  and  canals  had  been  destroyed,  nearly  all 
horses  had  disappeared,  and  herds  and  hogs  had  been 
reduced  by  one  half.  Only  thirty-five  or  forty  steel 
furnaces  of  the  sixty  in  operation  before  the  war  still 


that  pre-war  prices  are  hardly  likely  to  return,  the 
demand  for  American  goods  will  probably  be  stronger 
and  a favorable  reaction  come  about.  There  are  al- 
ready indications  in  some  lines  that  the  panicky  peri- 
od has  passed. 

European  Problems 

The  report  brought  back  by  the  special  mission  of 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  indicates  the 
problems  which  European  manufacturers  will  have 
to  face  in  their  efforts  to  resume  pre-war  production. 
Italy  has  practically  no  coal  for  domestic  use,  and  at 
last  accounts  non-war  industries  were  receiving  only 
ten  per  cent,  of  their  needs.  Switzerland  and  Bel- 
gium have  only  temporary  supplies.  Production  in 
France  has  fallen  off  greatly,  and  another  authority, 
not  quoted  in  the  report,  says  that  it  will  take  three 
years  to  bring  the  mines  of  the  invaded  districts  back 
to  their  full  capacity.  England,  chief  producer  for 
Europe,  shows  a decrease,  and  will  almost  certainly 
not  be  able  to  supply  all  needs.  The  burden  will 
therefore  fall  largely  upon  the  United  States,  which 
is  the  only  country  whose  production  has  not  fallen. 


remain.  Textile  mills  and  others  have  been  destroyed 
and  despoiled.  The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  is  establishing  a branch  office  in  Brussels 
which  will  be  available  to  both  Belgian  and  American 
interests  in  helping  to  work  out  reconstruction  pro- 
blems. In  this  connection  it  is  timely  to  note  that  a 
cooperative  company  has  been  organized  under  gov- 
ernment auspices  for  the  purpose  of  re-equipping  Bel- 
gian industry  and  reprovisioning  Belgian  trade.  It 
is  stated  that  the  transactions  of  the  company  will 
be  controlled  by  the  government,  which  will  in  turn 
offer  financial  assistance. 

The  Red  Star  Line  has  announced  that  service 
between  New  York  and  Antwerp  was  resumed 
January  31,  five  ships  having  been  allotted  to  the 
service. 

Brazil 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Department  of 
Overseas  Trade  and  the  British  Engineers’  Associa- 
tion, an  agent  is  being  sent  from  England  to  Brazil 
to  investigate  the  conditions  and  prospects  for  the 
sale  of  engineering  products  in  that  market. 

Canada 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  which  is  already  main- 
taining a system  of  branches  in  Cuba,  the  British 
West  Indies,  Venezuela  and  British  Guinea,  is  shortly 
to  open  offices  in  Rio,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo. 


Almost  coincident  with  this  announcement  came 
word  of  the  organization  of  a new  company,  called 
the  Canadian  Government  Men^hant  Marine,  Lim- 
ited, which  is  authorized  to  own  and  operate  steam- 
ships and  watercraft  of  every  description,  hotels, 
docks,  harbor  facilities,  shops,  and  all  the  adjuncts 
to  a large  shipping  business.  Meanwhile,  owing  to 
congestion  at  British  and  French  ports,  an  embargo 
■ has  been  placed  on  a large  proportion  of  the  goods 
stored  even  now  in  Canadian  warehouses,  awaiting 
shipment  to  Europe. 

China 

President  Hsu  Shih-Chiang  of  the  Chinese  Repub- 
lic has  decreed  the  public  burning  of  the  1,700  chests 
of  opium  taken  over  from  the  combine  which  was 
formerly  authorized  to  deal  in  the  drug.  The  bonfire, 
said  to  be  under  Allied  supervision,  began  amid  great 
public  excitement  on  January  23.  Opium  to  the 
value  of  two  million  dollars  was  destroyed  that  day. 
Insomuch  as  the  prohibition  against  opium  growing 
is  in  a fair  way  to  being  rigidly  enforced,  it  is  likely 
that  none  will  be  obtainable  after  the  destruction  of 
the  present  stocks. 

Newspapers  recently  carried  accounts  of  an  inter- 
esting address  by  Chao  Hsin-Cho,  Chinese  Consul- 
General  at  San  Francisco,  in  which  he  tabulated  the 
following  factors  as  necessary  to  secure  the  success  of 
American  trade  ventures  in  his  country : 

1.  Granting  sole  agencies  to  Chinese  firms; 

2.  Permanent  advertising  in  Chinese  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals; 

3.  Irremovable  labels  and  brands; 

4.  Establishment  of  permanent  expositions  of 
American  products; 

5.  Frequent  visits  of  American  commercial  mis- 
sions, not  to  the  Treaty  Ports  alone,  but  to 
the  interior  as  well. 

Mr.  Chao  was  speaking  of  course  from  the  Chinese 
point  of  view,  but  commentators  here  said  that  abol- 
ition of  the  arbitrary  charges  called  “Likin”  imposed 
by  the  oflBcials  of  the  interior  is  a factor  equally  to  be 
considered. 

Chinese  journals  tell  that  a new  line  to  run  steam- 
ers to  America  is  about  to  be  formed.  Its  name  will 
be  the  Chinese  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Cuba 

Cuban  farmers,  long  accustomed  to  the  ox  as  their 
chief  draught  animal,  have  shown  a remarkable  in- 
terest in  the  American  tractor.  With  a team  of  oxen, 
one  man  can  plough  about  half  an  acre  daily.  With 


a serviceable  two-gang  tractor,  the  same  man  can 
plough  five  acres. 

Finland 

The  new  Republic  of  Finland  plans  to  hold  a na- 
tional fair  during  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  and 
American  manufacturers  are  to  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate. 

France 

That  the  French  oflBcial  reconstruction  program 
is  to  be  pushed  with  the  same  energy  which  marked 
the  nation’s  participation  in  the  war  is  indicated  in 
the  announcement  that  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
is  to  be  transformed  into  a Ministry  of  Industrial 
Reconstruction  under  the  direction  of  the  present 
head,  M.  Loncheur.  He  will  be  responsible  for  the 
extensive  program  for  the  reestablishment  of  indus- 
try, and  will  apportion  governmental  orders  among 
private  as  well  as  government  plants.  An  appropria- 
tion of  two  billion  dollars  will  be  necessary. 

L’Economiste  European  gives  the  details  of  the 
new  bill  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  regard- 
ing mining  concessions.  Leases  will  be  made  for  from 
seventy-five  to  ninety -nine  years  in  the  case  of  coal 
deposits,  and  from  fifty  to  ninety -nine  years  in  the 
case  of  iron,  potash  and  other  minerals.  Renewals 
are  not  provided  for,  rights  returning  automatic- 
ally to  the  state  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed. 
Among  the  important  industrial  conditions,  are  a 
fixed  wage  rate,  a representative  commission  of  em- 
ployers and  workmen,  and  state  control  of  export 
selling. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  George  Ford,  head 
of  Red  Cross  reconstruction  work  in  Paris  to  sum- 
marize France’s  needs  of  agricultural  machinery. 
Some  of  his  figures  are:  81,000  ploughs,  56,000  cul- 
tivators, 30,000  mowing  machines,  115,000  farm 
wagons,  88,000  harrows,  50,000  rollers,  48,000  hoes, 
36,000  seed  drills,  16,000  beet  extractors,  21,000  win- 
nowing machines,  18,000  horse  drawn  rakes,  32,000 
reapers  and  binders,  and  53,000  root  cutters.  Of 
the  hundred  million  francs  credit  put  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  farmers  desirous  of  reclaiming  abandoned 
farm  lands  in  the  invaded  districts,  twenty-five  mil- 
lions had  been  advanced  by  December  1, 1918.  Nine- 
teen millions  was  borrowed  by  farmers  who  had  been 
forced  out  of  their  homes  and  were  desirous  of  begin- 
ning over  again  in  the  same  region. 

In  February  transatlantic  service  between  Havre 
and  New  York  will  be  resumed.  Mail  service  for 
letters,  post  cards  and  printed  matter  is  now  estab- 
lished for  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  at  least  one  cable 
company  is  accepting  cablegrams  for  points  in  the 
restored  provinces. 


Estimates  of  France’s  timber  losses  during  the  war 
run  as  high  as  ten  per  cent.,  or  1,500,000  acres.  It  is 
said  that  twenty  years  will  hardly  serve  to  make 
good  these  losses,  and  that  the  cost  of  reforestation 
will  be  approximately  $13,000,000,000. 

Greece 

The  Japanese  government,  in  order  to  foster  and 
increase  its  newly  developed  trade  with  Greece,  is 
said  to  contemplate  the  establishment  of  a steamship 
service  with  Japan  to  Piraeus,  Smyrna,  Constan- 
tinople, Varna,  Kustendje,  and  (Odessa.  This  devel- 
opment is  probably  the  direct  outcome  of  the  dis- 
patch of  a Greek  diplomatic  representative  to  Japan 
a few  years  ago. 

Holland 

Steel  interests  in  the  United  States  are  expecting 
orders  from  Holland  in  the  next  few  months  totaling 
some  30,000  to  40,000  tons.  Railway  supplies  are 
greatly  needed  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  according 
to  reliable  reports,  the  chief  demand  being  for  rails, 
bars,  shapes,  and  reinforcing  products.  Holland’s 
own  needs,  which  are  great,  will  probably  be  supplied 
almost  entirely  from  European  sources. 

Iceland 

Spurred  toward  a greater  self-sufficiency  by  the 
hardships  they  were  forced  to  endure  during  the 
war,  the  people  of  Iceland  are  looking  towards  more 
intensive  development  of  the  resources  of  their  bleak 
island.  Its  streams  are  believed  to  have  hydro-elec- 
tric power  possibilities,  and  a special  commission 
from  the  island  has  been  investigating  the  large 
water  power  stations  of  Sweden  and  N orway . A Nor- 
wegian-Icelandic  concern  has  brought  a Norse  expert 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  for  development  upon 
the  River  Th j orsa.  The  hope  is  that  power  generated 
by  this  river  could  be  transmitted  to  Reykjavik,  the 
capital,  and  there  used  in  industry.  A railroad  from 
Reykjavik  to  the  vicinity  of  the  lowest  power  station 
of  the  river  is  also  proposed,  with  the  possibility  that 
the  ninety  miles  of  line  will  be  constructed  by  the 
state. 

Italy 

It  is  estimated  that  from  two  to  three  billion  feet 
of  lumber  will  have  to  be  imported  into  Italy  during 
the  first  year  of  peace.  The  forest  supply  has  been 
reduced  fiity  per  cent,  in  the  effort  to  make  up  for  the 
shortage  of  coal.  A decree  was  recently  necessary 
forbidding  the  cutting  down  of  olive,  mulberry  and 
other  fruit  trees. 

Under  the  imperative  of  war  demand,  the  automo- 
bile industry  of  Italy  has  about  quadrupled  in  value 


during  the  war.  The  capital  employed  has  increased 
from  $49,167,000  lire  (about  $9,833,400)  in  1913  to 
195,076,000  lire  ($39,015,200)  in  1917.  The  balance 
of  exports  over  imports  amounted  even  in  the  latter 
year  to  107,963,905  lire  ($21,592,781).  Production 
has  been  put  on  a quantitative  standardized  basis,  with 
the  idea  of  opening  new  markets  abroad  as  soon  as 
conditions  permit. 

Japan 

As  the  initial  step  in  the  upbuilding  of  a woolen 
industry  in  Japan,  the  cultivation  of  merino  sheep 
in  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  has  been  begun  by 
Japanese  interests.  Word  has  just  reached  here  that 
a new  concern,  capitalized  at  yen  3,000,000  (about 
$1,500,000)  is  about  to  establish  works  capable  of 
building  four  10,000-ton  vessels  simultaneously. 

The  rice  crop  of  the  empire  is  said  to  be  about 
15,000,000  bushels  short,  and  large  imports  of  this 
and  other  cereals  will  be  necessary,  according  to  re- 
cent figures,  to  supply  the  nation’s  wants.  The  price 
now  is  about  fifty  cents  per  bushel  higher  than  that 
which  reigned  during  the  riots  of  last  August. 

Mexico 

American  interests  are  taking  note  of  the  present 
efforts  being  made  by  the  Mexican  Government  to 
better  its  relations  with  other  Latin-American  coun- 
tries. A warship  is  being  dispatched  to  the  Argen- 
tine to  repay  the  call  made  by  two  men-of-war  from 
the  later  country  last  year.  An  exhibition  of  Mex- 
ican products  is  shortly  to  be  held  in  Managua,  Ni- 
caragua, and  a similar  exhibit  of  Nicaraguan  products 
is  being  arranged  for  Mexico  City.  The  effort  to 
establish  an  entente  cordial  with  the  little  Central 
American  state  is  evidently  serious,  for  Carranza’s 
government  is  presenting  a wireless  telegraph  instal- 
lation to  Nicaragua,  similar  to  the  one  given  Salva- 
dor some  time  ago. 

Carranza  has  asked  his  congress  to  pass  a law  pro- 
viding new  banking  accommodations  for  business 
interests  in  his  country.  Several  kinds  of  banks  are 
provided  for,  to  do  business  in  mortgages,  promotion 
of  manufacturing  and  mining,  agriculture  and  petro- 
leum. The  law  stipulates  the  conditions  under  which 
the  banks  shall  be  operated,  their  terms  of  duration, 
and  makes  provision  to  safeguard  the  public  against 
illegal  bond  issues.  British  interests  are  planning 
the  establishment  of  a Mineral  Bank,  which  will,  as 
its  name  implies,  specialize  in  loans  on  mining  prop- 
erties. 

Norway 

Norway,  according  to  cable  reports  received  here, 
has  bought  50,000  tons  of  Australian  wheat  at  $1.35 


per  bushel.  The  grain  will  be  carried  in  Norwegian 
bottoms. 


Poland 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  extended 
the  expected  recognition  to  the  Paderewski-Pulsudski 
combination  in  Poland,  and  the  new  government, 
despite  pessimistic  forecasts,  seems  to  have  secured 
the  confidence  of  business  interests.  Allied  assist- 
ance is  looked  for  in  settling  the  dispute  over  the 
ownership  of  the  province  of  Silesia,  which  is  claimed 
by  both  the  Poles  and  the  Czechs.  The  spasmodic 
fighting  which  had  been  going  on  here  has  apparently 
ceased,  and  business  men,  relieved  from  the  terrors 
of  invasion  and  spoliation  on  almost  every  hand, 
are  expecting  a period  of  great  prosperity.  Food, 
fuel  and  copper  to  the  amount  of  $2,500,000  are  to 
be  shipped  to  the  country  immediately  by  American 
relief  organizations,  if  shipping  space  can  be  ob- 
tained. Poland  will  likewise  share,  in  all  probability, 
in  the  food  to  be  bought  by  the  President’s  fund  of 
$100,000,000,  and  as  the  country  revives,  and  over- 
comes its  many  besetting  internal  problems,  it  will 
almost  certainly  look  to  America  for  goods  of  many 
kinds. 


Rumania 


Serbia 


Reopening  of  mail  communication  with  Serbia, 
recently  announced  by  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, adds  interest  to  the  statement  re- 
cently made  by  Dr.  Velizar  Yankovitch  that  Serbia’s 
most  pressing  need  at  present  is  for  agricultural 
machinery  and  supplies.  Dr.  Yankovitch  recently 
proposed  in  London,  to  ask  credit  for  Serbian  mer- 
chants from  large  Allied  banking  concerns,  with  the 
state  guaranty  as  security.  Government  credit  is 
likewise  to  be  used  to  buy  cattle,  grain,  wagons  and 
agricultural  implements. 


Siam 


Parcel  Post  service  between  Siam  and  the  United 
States,  via  “ Hongkong-Pacific  ” is  now  in  successful 
operation.  The  rate  from  Siam  to  the  United  States 
is  approximately  thirty -five  cents  gold  for  parcels  up 
to  one  pound  in  weight,  and  thirteen  cents  gold  for 


Spain 


By  royal  order  a commission  has  been  appointed 
to  lay  before  the  Spanish  government  propositions 
for  the  establishment  of  a rapid  steamship  service  be- 
tween Northern  Spanish  ports  and  New  York. 
American  interest  in  Spain  both  as  a source  of  raw 
material,  as  well  as  a market  for  American  machinery 
is  foreshadowed  in  the  recent  appointment  of  Mr. 
Courtney  DeKalb  as  trade  commissioner  to  investi- 
gate the  mining  industry  of  both  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. 

Straits  Settlements 


New  York  agents  of  the  Ocean  Transport  Com- 
pany, Limited,  of  Kobe,  Japan,  have  announced  that 
a regular  monthly  service  is  soon  to  be  inaugurated 
between  Seattle  and  Singapore,  with  calls  at  Man- 
ila, Hongkong,  Kobe  and  Yokohama.  The  first 
sailing  from  Singapore  will  be  some  time  in  March. 


Sweden 


Swedish  foresight  is  evidenced  by  the  efforts  the 
merchants  as  well  as  the  governments  are  making  to 
capture  a large  part  of  the  great  trade  with  Russia 
to  which  all  Western  Europe  is  looking  forward. 
Plans  are  being  discussed  to  establish  a free  port  at 
Malmo,  and  work  previously  authorized  for  the  de- 
velopment of  port  facilities  is  being  pushed  with  all 
energy.  Slips  are  being  built  to  accommodate  sea- 
going ships  up  to  12,000  tons.  The  most  diflScult 
part  of  the  work  is  finished,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  whole  project  will  be  completed  in  two  years. 
Swedish  merchants  believe  that  free  port  privileges 
in  Malmo  will  enable  the  city  to  carry  not  only  do- 
mestic cargo,  but  a large  share  of  the  whole  Baltic 
trade.  A company  has  been  formed,  under  the  name 
of  Aktiebolaget  Jordbrukssmiden,  with  a capital  of 
approximately  $402,000,  to  manufacture  scythes  and 
other  simple  agricultural  instruments  such  as  are  in 
immediate  demand  in  Russia.  This  business  was 


The  special  interest  which  the  British  Empire 
holds  in  the  development  of  Rumania  is  indicated  in 
the  recent  offer  of  the  Canadian  government,  through 
its  mission  in  London,  to  advance  a credit  of  $25,- 
000,000  for  the  purchase  of  Canadian  products  with 
which  to  relieve  the  prevailing  Rumanian  distress. 
Of  this  sum,  $5,000,000  is  available  immediately. 


each  additional  pound,  the  limit  being  eleven  pounds. 
From  the  United  States  to  Siam  parcels  can  be  pre- 
paid only  as  far  as  Hongkong,  and  the  recipient  at 
Bangkok  must  pay  approximately  thirty-five  cents 
gold  for  each  parcel  for  the  last  leg  of  the  journey. 

Railways  in  Siam  have  apparently  suffered  severely 
during  the  war,  because  of  their  inability  to  procure 
steel  equipment  necessary  to  maintain  their  effi- 
ciency. Advices  are  that  they  are  in  the  market  for 
iron  framework,  wheels,  and  other  parts.  Interest- 
ing in  this  connection  is  the  announcement  that  eight 
Siamese  students  connected  with  the  State  Railways, 
are  about  to  visit  the  United  States  to  study  railway 
methods  here. 


formerly  controlled  largely  by  Austria,  but  the 
Swedish  interests  feel  that  it  will  be  a long  time  be- 
fore these  relations  will  be  resumed. 

Switzerland 

The  Third  Swiss  Sample  Fair  will  be  held  in 
Bfile  from  April  24  to  May  8,  1919,  according  to 
official  announcement  made  here.  The  two  previous 
fairs  have  been  so  successful  that  the  exhibition  will 
probably  be  a permanent  feature;  of  Swiss  commer- 
cial life. 

United  Kingdom 

Stringent  import  restrictions  effective  March  1 
have  been  proclaimed  by  the  British  Government, 
covering  such  important  American  lines  as  tools  and 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  stoves,  soap,  w^atches,  house- 
hold appliances,  photographic  apparatus,  sewing 
machines,  lawn  mowers,  aluminum  ware,  hats,  cloth- 
ing, shoes,  and  bathtubs  as  well  as  others.  The  War 
Trade  Board  of  the  United  States  issued  a statement 
explaining  the  British  action  as  being  the  result  of 
a praiseworthy  and  entirely  understandable  effort  to 
reestablish  domestic  business  conditions  on  a nor- 
mal basis.  Restriction  of  imports  must  apparently 
be  regarded  as  a temporary  measure  designed  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  both  employers  and  labor 
in  the  prospects  of  British  manufacturing  by  creating 


an*^immediate  demand  and  consequently  lessening 
unemployment. 

A British  Industries  Fair  is  to  be  held  in  London 
from  February  24  to  March  7,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  about  600  exhibitors.  New  lines 
will  undoubtedly  be  represented,  for  according  to  a 
recent  statement  of  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Minister  of  Munitions,  readjustment  is  proceed- 
ing, in  some  industries  at  least,  more  rapidly  than  had 
been  expected.  Two  firms  hitherto  manufacturing 
aeroplanes  are  turning  to  the  manufacture  of  toys 
and  heavy  furniture.  From  guns  to  locomotives  is 
the  shift  of  another  large  plant.  From  fuses  to  elec- 
tric fittings  was  a simple  step  perhaps,  but  the  one 
from  shells  to  files  and  springs  now  in  progress  in 
Sheffield  was  more  difficult.  It  is  said  to  be  progress- 
ing rapidly.  England  is  already  developing  an  indus- 
try in  hosiery  needles,  thus  overcoming  the  German 
near-monopoly,  and  a firm  which  formerly  imported 
and  repaired  American  typewriters  now  proposes  to 
manufacture  its  own.  A plant  which  made  vulcanite 
pressings  for  magnetos  will  now  make  fountain  pens, 
practically  all  of  which  were  formerly  imported  from 
the  United  States.  These  are  only  a few  of  the  in- 
teresting examples  picked  out  by  the  speaker  as 
showing  the  speed  with  which  British  manufacturers 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  changed  situation.  He 
said  that  in  his  opinion,  the  shift  to  peace  would  be 
more  rapid  than  the  shift  to  war  had  been. 


Note:  It  wUl  frequently  be  possible  for  us  to  give  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  trade  and  other  developments  narrated 
in  this  summary.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau,  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  140 
Broadway,  New  York.  While  we  cannot  of  course  guarantee  all  statements  made,  every  effort  is  made  to  insure  their  accuracy. 


New  York,  February  20,  1919 


The  Responsibilities  of  Victory 

ADDRESS 

by  Francis  H.  Sisson,  Vice-President  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
before  the  Trans-Mississippi  Readjustment  Congress,  Omaha,  Wednesday,  February  19,1919 


f 


^ I ^HIS  nation — united  in  war,  triumphant,  ascen- 
^ dant — today  faces  the  need  for  unity  in  peace,  if 
it  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  triumph  and  maintain 
its  ascendancy.  In  a world  torn  by  class,  racial,  po- 
litical, and  commercial  antagonisms,  the  United 
States  must  take  a firm  stand  against  the  forces 
which  would  destroy  and  dismember,  and  highly  re- 
solve that  the  sacrifices  which  it  has  made  for  liberty 
and  for  progress  shall  not  have  been  made  in  vain. 

In  the  first  flush  of  victory  at  the  close  of  the  great- 
est of  all  wars  we  have  experienced  a new  conscious- 
ness of  strength,  morally,  j)hysically,  and  economic- 
ally. That  sensation  and  our  indulgence  of  its  exhil- 
eration  are  pardonable,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  not  only  amazed  the  world  but  also  surprised 
ourselves  by  the  celerity  of  our  conversion  from  a na- 
tion absolutely  unprepared  for  war  to  a militantly 
powerful  people. 

We  have,  in  brief,  like  a sleeping  giant,  just  awak- 
ened to  our  might. 

But  it  is  equally  important  that  in  this  awakening 
we  comprehend  the  responsibilities,  as  well  as  the 
fruits,  of  victory.  And  there  is  as  imperative  need 
now  for  a radical  readjustment  of  our  mental  atti- 
tude as  there  was  when  autocracy  threatened  our 
national  existence.  We  should  realize  that  if  peace 
has  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war,  she  like- 
wise has  her  dangers,  “There  is  a peace  more  de- 
structive of  the  manhood  of  living  man  than  war  is 
destructive  of  his  material  body.” 

The  time  has  come,  in  fact,  when  we  must  cease 
glorying  in  our  newly  discovered  power  and  face  the 
newly  created  problems  which  it  creates.  It  is  time 
to  free  ourselves  from  the  hypnotic  spell  of  our  glit- 
tering and  unprecedented  gold  reserve,  of  our  un- 
equalled wealth  and  unrivalled  national  income,  of 
our  unparalleled  prosperity  during  the  last  four 
years,  and  of  our  tremendous  trade  balance. 

I w’ould  not  forget  that  the  paths  of  destiny  lie 
open  as  never  before  to  this  nation,  but  I would  urge 
the  American  people  not  to  forget  that  if  those  roads 
lead  far  abroad  they  also  cross  our  own  continent,  and 


that  they  should  lead  us  to  a comprehensive  consid- 
eration of  our  domestic  problems  quite  as  much  as  of 
the  problems  of  the  world-at-large.  I would  not  sup- 
port a national  selfish  point  of  view,  far  from  it;  but 
I maintain  that  we  may  better  help  other  peoples  to 
help  themselves  if  our  own  house  is  in  order.  I be- 
lieve that  before  we  endeavor  to  remould  the  affairs 
of  the  universe  we  should  consider  the  examples  set 
by  other  nations,  who  for  four  and  a half  years  bore 
the  brunt  of  democracy’s  fight,  and  who  are  now 
busily  attending  to  their  own  affairs  at  home  and 
looking  to  their  future. 

The  New  Call  to  Arms 

The  voice  of  our  own  Chief  Executive,  in  an  address 
recently  delivered  in  Turin,  Italy,  sounded  the  slogan 
of  the  new  order  when  he  said : 

“The  pulse  of  the  modern  world  beats  on  the  farms,  in  the 
mines  and  factories.  The  plans  of  the  modern  world  are  made 
in  the  counting  house.  The  men  who  do  the  business  of  the 
world  now  shape  the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  peace  or  war 
is  now  in  a large  measure  in  the  hands  of  those  who  conduct 
the  commerce  of  the  world.” 

This  is  the  new  call  to  arms,  which  should  ring  in 
the  ears  of  both  the  business  men  and  the  statesmen 
of  America — to  undertake  a new  warfare  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  economic  law,  for  the  maintenance  of 
social  order,  and  for  the  achievement  of  national 
ideals. 

We  talk  with  enthusiasm  of  our  great  opportuni- 
ties for  foreign  trade  and  of  our  present  highly  stim- 
ulated agricultural  and  industrial  production.  The 
improvement  of  these  opportunities  is  essential  to 
our  prosperity,  and  yet  how  little  thought  have  we, 
as  a people,  given  to  the  steps  which  would  make  it 
possible. 

First  of  all  we  cannot  expect  the  American  banker, 
or  the  American  trader,  to  start  his  dollars  around  the 
world  unless  they  are  followed  by  the  protection 
which  the  American  flag  should  afford  the  property 
and  lives  of  our  citizens;  but  instead  of  having  such 
protection  assured,  we  have  frequently  and  recently. 


and  sometimes  even  scornfully,  had  it  denied  in  gov- 
ernmental circles. 

Across  our  very  borderland,  more  than  five  hun- 
dred American  lives  have  been  sacrificed  and  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  of  American  money  jeopardized 
by  the  refusal  of  our  Government  to  raise  a hand  in 


On  December  31, 1918,  the  outstanding  obligations 
of  the  Government  in  bonds,  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness, war  savings  stamps,  etc.,  amounted  to  $21,000,- 
000,000.  The  interest  on  this  is  estimated  at  $1,000,- 
000,000.  The  naval  appropriation  we  are  now  con- 
sidering calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $746,000,000. 


their  protection.  Surely  there  is  some  higher  princi- 
ple involved  in  such  a situation  than  any  theory  of 
a self-determination  which  protects  anarchy,  mur- 
der, rapine,  and  destruction,  and  which  destroys  not 
only  the  rights  and  lives  of  others  but  defeats  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  very  people  for  whom  it  is 
invoked. 

We  talk  enthusiastically  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
great  merchant  marine  to  carry  our  commerce  across 
the  Seven  Seas,  and  yet  we  have  by  legislative  enact- 
ment thrown  about  American  shipping  restrictions 
which  make  it  impossible  to  fly  the  American  flag  in 
competition  with  other  nations.  We  pride  ourselves 
on  our  respect  for  the  rights  of  property  and  deplore 
its  confiscation  in  other  countries;  yet,  by  legislation 
and  regulation,  we  have  confiscated  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  property  from  private  owners  of  our 
public  utilities,  and  through  our  unwillingness  to 
face,  or  ignorance  of,  economic  facts  we  have  forced 
bankruptcy  and  loss  upon  many  of  them,  ignoring 
the  rights  of  investors  and  piling  up  tax  burdens  in 
reckless  disregard  of  consequences. 

Our  Financial  Responsibilities 

There  looms  before  us  today  a tax  bill  of  unpre- 
cedented proportions.  Our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  asking  for  authorization  to  issue  Government 
obligations  in  almost  incomprehensible  figures,  and 
Congress  has  passed  a tax  bill  which  will  collect  from 
incomes,  war  profits,  and  excess  profits  of  1918  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  $6,000,000,000  which  is  expected 
to  be  raised  by  the  measure,  and  from  those  of  1919 
about  three-fourths  of  the  $4,000,000,000  that  the 
bill  is  designed  to  yield  next  year.  The  officials  of 
the  Government  state  that  the  public  needs  will 
require  at  least  $18,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1919,  and  probably  $10,000,000,000  for  1920. 
Any  delusions  we  may  have  entertained  for  a prompt 
curtailment  of  Government  expenditures  upon  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  have  been  rudely  dissipated 
by  the  revelations  of  our  financial  necessities. 

We  must,  as  a matter  of  honor,  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tions, both  moral  and  technical,  to  the  last  dollar, 
whether  it  be  to  complete  an  informal  contract  en- 
tered into  in  good  faith  or  to  make  good  a pledge  of 
a fixed  price  devised  to  increase  production. 

There  is  rising,  however,  throughout  the  country, 
a wave  of  protest  against  the  continuation,  for 
socialistic  and  paternalistic  economic  ventures,  of  a 
vast  wartime  expenditure  and  its  resultant  burdens. 


For  hospital  construction  $30,000,000  is  to  be  spent. 

The  merchant  marine  will  cost  us,  conservatively, 
about  $650,000,000.  The  extra  cost  for  war  in  dis- 
charging men  from  the  service  will  be  at  least 
$500,000,000,  and  possibly  double  that.  The  air- 
craft appropriation  of  from  $25,000000  to  $30,000,- 
000  does  not  include  the  proposed  aerial  mail,  and 
that  undoubtedly  will  call  for  $50,000,000  more. 
The  Government  operation  of  the  railroads  already 
has  furnished  an  item  of  $755,000,000  during  the 
first  year  of  Government  control,  and  this  probably 
will  be  increased  to  $800,000,000  before  the  roads 
are  restored  to  their  owners. 

Government  contracts  have  been  authorized  up  to 
$3,000,000,000.  The  guarantee  to  the  farmers  on 
wheat,  conservatively  estimated,  will  be  $1,000,- 
000,000.  The  war  risk  insurance  will  require 
$150,000,000.  The  European  food  bill  recently 
passed  carried  $100,000,000.  Extra  clerk  hire  to 
members  of  the  House  will  exceed  $500,000  in  the 
next  twelve  months. 

The  Federal  Employment  Bureau  is  asking  for 
$14,000,000  for  the  next  year.  The  bonus  for  soldiers 
provided  in  the  revenue  bill — $60  a man — will 
amount  to  $255,000,000. 

Must  Continue  Lending  to  Allies 

In  addition,  Mr.  McAdoo,  before  his  retirement  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  emphasized  the  necessity, 
notwithstanding  the  advent  of  peace,  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue  making  loans  to  our  Allies.  This 
will  constitute  a considerable  drain  upon  the  current 
resources  of  the  United  States. 

But  henceforth  Europe  will  also  make  heavy  drafts 
upon  private  funds  in  this  country.  Belgium,  in  fact, 
has  just  arranged  with  a banking  syndicate  for  a 
trade  loan  of  $50,000,000,  to  be  used  for  buying 
reconstruction  materials  from  us.  And^  if  we  would 
hold  our  own  in  foreign  trade,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  make  additional  advances  to  other  countries 
through  private  channels. 

Appreciation  of  this  condition  was  responsible  for 
the  signing  by  Argentina  early  this  month  of  two- 
year  conventions  with  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Italy,  according  a credit  of  80,000,000  pesos  gold 
each  to  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  40,000,000 
pesos  to  Italy,  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  Argentine 
products. 

We  must  also  care  adequately  for  our  domestic 
monetary  requirements,  and,  with  the  restrictions  of 


war  removed,  these  needs  will  be  large.  For  instance, 
experts  estimate  that  the  country  is  five  years  behind 
in  its  building  programme  and  that  $5,000,000,000 
will  be  needed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  occasioned 
by  the  arresting  hand  of  Mars.  In  addition,  rail- 
road, public  utilities,  and  industrial  securities  alone, 
to  a total  of  more  than  $836,000,000 ^ will  mature  in 
this  country  during  1919,  and  must  be  provided  for. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  our  financial 
problem  is  a serious  one,  and  that  we  are  entering, 
perhaps,  the  most  diflBcult  of  all  our  fiscal  periods 
a period,  indeed,  which  will  demand  the  shrewdest, 
most  far-seeing,  and  soundest  financial  sense  and 
knowledge  at  our  command. 

The  Railroad  Problem 

One  of  the  immediately  pressing  problems  of  peace 
is  that  of  transportation,  whose  multiple  ramifica- 
tions affect  every  phase  of  our  business  life.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  collateral  blessings  of  the  war  has  been  the 
lesson  it  has  taught  us  that  Government  operation 
of  transportation  is  not  the  answer  to  this  vexatious 
problem.  An  increased  transportation  cost  of  $1,000,- 
000,000,  which  still  lacks  $250,000,000  of  being  met 
by  largely  increased  freight  and  passenger  rates,  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  dreams  of  the  theorists  and 
the  promises  of  the  opportunists  that  along  that  path 
lies  the  answer. 

The  country  was  promised,  by  those  responsible 
for  this  debt,  that  vast  economies  in  operation  would 
be  effected,  which  would  show  convincingly  the  wis- 
dom of  the  plan.  Experience  has  proved  that  the 
economies  effected  have  been  negligible  in  compari- 
son with  the  expense  added;  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
less  efficient  service — less  satisfactory  to  the  public 
and  less  promising  for  future  needs — has  been  ren- 
dered at  a largely  increase<l  cost  to  the  shipper  and 
the  taxpayer. 

The  lack  of  public  undt;rstanding  of  the  factors 
entering  into  the  railroad  ])roblem  has  been  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  difficulty  of  its  solution.  If  the 
war  has  served  to  increase  that  understanding  and 
to  save  the  country  from  a more  disastrous  experi- 
ment in  Government  ownership  and  control,  the 
immediate  expense  will  have  been  worthwhile,  and 
we  may  find,  in  spite  of  its  colossal  cost  in  service 
and  convenience,  that  the  experiment  has  been  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  because  it  offers  a most  con- 
clusive demonstration  of  the  failure  of  the  theory 
of  state  socialism  in  this  country,  when  subjected  to 
a practical  test. 

As  evidence  of  the  widespread  dawning  conscious- 
ness of  the  failure  of  Federal  control.  Governor 
Capper  of  Kansas,  hitherto  a professed  adherent 
of  public  ownership,  frankly  states  that,  “The  faith 
of  the  people  in  public  ownership  of  the  railroads  has 
received  a severe  setback.”  And  Director-General 


Hines,  himself,  also  has  acknowledged  his  disbelief 
in  Government  ownership.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
voiced  not  only  their  personal  views  but  the  senti- 
ment of  many  elements  of  our  body  politic,  as  re- 
vealed by  recent  canvasses  of  opinion  in  various  and 
far  separated  sections  of  the  country . 

Consensus  of  Opinion  Against  Federal  Control 

The  consensus  of  these  opinions  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  general  public  is  opposed  to  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  railroads;  that  there  is  strong 
feeling  against  the  proposed  five-year  extension  of 
Government  control,  and  that  there  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing demand  for  a reversion  to  private  ownership  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

Under  the  sympathetic  management  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  wage  increases  of  nearly  $800,- 
000,000  have  been  allowed,  and  a revolving  fund  of 
$500,000,000,  which  was  voted  to  meet  capital  re- 
quirements, has  become  a dissolving  fund  in  the  face 
of  railroad  necessities.  To  meet  the  losses  in  opera- 
tion and  capital  requirements  of  the  roads,  a sum 
aggregating  more  than  $1,000,000,000  for  the  period 
covering  Government  control  has  already  been  re- 
quired in  Government  funds  to  be  raised  from  tax 
resources.  What  this  bill  might  be  at  the  end  of  five 
years  of  Government  control  may  be  conjectured  by 
those  who  are  not  appalled  by  the  prospects  of  its 
immensity. 

This  experiment  has  been  accompanied  not  only  by 
great  expense  but  also  by  total  disruption  of  railroad 
finances,  delayed  payments  for  service  rendered,  a 
lowered  morale  among  railroad  employes,  an  arbitrary 
diversion  of  traffic,  and  great  public  inconvenience. 

Recently  a Committee  of  the  Merchants’  Associ- 
ation of  New  York,  of  which  I have  the  honor  to  be  a 
member,  and  which  was  appointed  to  examine  into 
this  situation,  after  a thorough  study  of  the  question 
submitted  a report  that  concluded  as  follows: 

“While  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  defects  that  not 
frequently  characterize  the  operation  by  corporations  of 
public  utilities,  we  do  not  believe  that  those  defects  can  be 
cured  by  substituting  another  method  which  in  every  respect 
of  efficiency  is  much  below  the  standards  that  generally  pre- 
vail under  private  management.  In  so  far  as  the  evils  which 
are  popularly  assumed  to  exist  in  private  management  arc 
found  to  exist  in  fact,  other  remedies  than  the  substitution  of 
methods  abounding  in  greater  evils  should  be  found. 

“We  believe  that  the  public  can  best  be  served  by  utiliziug 
the  efficiency,  enterprise  and  energy  of  private  corporations  for 
the  continued  operation  of  public  utilities,  under  such  public 
control  as  shall  protect  the  public  in  its  right  to  efficient  serv- 
ice and  fair  rates;  and  at  the  same  time  assure  to  private  cap- 
ital invested  in  public  utilities  a fair  return  upon  such  capital. 

“We  do  not  find  any  change  of  conditions  resulting  from  the 
war  which  warrant  or  require  the  previous  position  of  the  As- 
sociation, in  opposition  to  government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion, to  be  modified.” 

Some  Suggested  “Solutions” 

There  are  today  being  offered  at  Washington  many 
proposed  solutions  of  the  problem  which  need  not 
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now  be  discussed.  But  of  one  thing  we  are  certain, 
namely,  that  the  roads  cannot  be  returned  to  private 
ownership  in  their  present  impaired  physical  condi- 
tion, burdened  with  their  present  debts,  and  with 
their  credit  shattered,  if  we  would  avoid  absolute 
bankruptcy  of  our  rail  transportation  system. 

It  seems  not  improper  to  suggest  that  commercial 
bodies  throughout  the  country  should  urge  upon 
Congress  that  it  refuse  to  extend  the  period  of 
Government  control  to  the  five-year  term  requested 
by  the  Administration,  and  that  Congress  also  make 
impossible  any  summary  rt^turn  of  the  properties 
until  time  has  been  afforded  for  the  passage  of 
remedial  legislation  which  will  provide  adequate 
protection  to  all  interests. 

Furthermore,  it  may  advisedly  be  urged  that  Con- 
gress expedite  the  passage  of  legislation  which  will 
establish  the  principle  of  private  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  transportation  upon  a basis  that  will  fix 
and  maintain  the  credit  of  these  corporations,  en- 
abling them  to  meet  their  financial  needs  to  render 
adequate  public  service,  and  to  expand  in  step  with 
the  business  progress  of  the  country.  For  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a sound  economic  basis  for  national 
transportation,  any  legislation  passed  by  Congress, 
in  my  judgment,  should  provide  as  follows: 

(1)  An  unqualified  assurance  to  j)rivate  capital  of  a minimum 
and  adequate  return. 

(2)  An  opportunity  for  private  capital  to  earn  more  than  a 
minimum,  in  order  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
to  stimulate  private  initiative. 

(3)  Simplified  and  centralized  r(igulation,  free  from  the  con- 
flicts and  waste  of  the  former  multiple  system. 

(4)  Community  of  interests  between  the  railroad  corporations 
and  the  Government,  on  an  equitable  basis  of  profit  shar- 
ing and  representation  in  control. 

(5)  The  repeal  of  all  legislation  compelling  uneconomic  opera- 
tion and  preventing  consolidations  and  unifications. 

(6)  Federal  regulation  of  railroad  security  issues,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  investing  public. 

(7)  Federal  regulation  of  wages  as  well  as  of  rates. 

(8)  The  earliest  return,  consistent  with  safety  to  the  various 
interests  involved,  of  the  management  of  railroad  proper- 
ties to  their  corporate  ofiicers. 

Interests  of  All  Our  People  at  Stake 

No  plan  to  turn  the  railroads  over  either  to  labor 
or  capital  for  selfish  exploitation  at  the  public  ex- 
pense can  be  given  serious  consideration.  The  stake 
of  100,000,000  American  people  is  the  greatest  in- 
volved in  this  situation  and  must  have  first  con- 
sideration. 

The  outreaching  of  labor  for  greater  power  and  a 
larger  share  in  industrial  management  is  one  of  the 
reactions  of  war  which  we  must  expect  in  every  line. 
Insofar  as  it  represents  a just  demand  for  adequate 
compensation  to  maintain  fair  standards  of  living, 


in  recognition  and  understanding  of  the  rights  of 
others,  such  movements  cannot  be  challenged.  But 
such  a proposition  as  that  of  the  Railroad  Brother- 
hood leaders  to  have  the  roads,  in  effect,  turned  over 
to  their  management  proposes  a vicious  form  of  class 
legislation,  under  which  the  whole  nation  would  be 
compelled,  through  taxes,  to  pay  heavy  tribute  to 
one  factor  of  our  body  politic  composed  of  less  than 
two  per  cent,  of  our  total  population.  And  worse, 
through  the  political  advantages  which  the  plan 
would  give  this  small  percentage  of  our  people,  it 
could  practically  rule  the  other  ninety-eight  per  cent. 
The  scheme  has  erroneously  been  characterized  as 
socialistic;  it  is  nothing  less  than  autocratic  in  con- 
ception and  operation,  and  most  assuredly  directly 
contravenes  every  fundamental  principle  of  democ- 
racy. 

Preserving  Our  Democracy 

I have  sought  to  emphasize  this  dangerous  feature 
of  the  railway  employes’  chimerical  proposal  because 
the  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  the  plan  is  in  accord 
with  that  which  inspires  certain  labor  leaders  to 
demand  in  one  breath  full  protection  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  and  in  the  next  breath  to  deny 
that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  the  right 
to  declare  unconstitutional  any  act  passed  by 
Congress. 

I believe  in  organized  labor  when  it  recognizes  and 
practices  the  principle  that  obedience  to  law  is  liberty. 

I believe  in  collective  bargaining.  But  I also  believe 
in  the  scrupulous  observance  of  contractual  obliga- 
tions. And  I would  urge  labor,  organized  and  un- 
organized, to  realize  that  the  two  arch  enemies  of 
democratic  society  are  autocracy  and  anarchy.  Now 
that  we  have  slain  the  beast  of  autocracy,  we  face  a 
no  less  pressing  duty  and  responsibihty  to  render 
impotent  the  beast  of  anarchy.  Labor  must  help 
win  this  new  battle,  as  it  aided  so  valiantly  and 
patriotically  in  the  other. 

Labor  has  as  great  a stake  as  any  other  element 
of  our  people  in  the  preservation  of  an  orderly, 
organized  society  in  which  there  shall  be  respect  for 
the  school,  for  the  church,  and  for  a government  by 
law  rather  than  by  men,  as  well  as  protection  for 
life  and  property.  Labor,  in  fact,  has  quite  as  much 
to  lose  as  capital  from  the  vicious  forms  of  radicalism 
now  assaihng  the  fundamentals  of  our  free  Govern- 
ment. It  must  be  on  its  guard  against  state  social- 
ism, I.  W.  W.’ism,  and  Bolshevism,  if  it  is  alive  to 
its  own  interest. 

Dangers  of  Radicalism  Are  Immediate 

The  dangers  of  radical,  anarchistic  tendencies  are 
not  remote.  They  are  so  immediate  and  serious  that 
the  United  States  Senate  has  this  month  ordered  a 
sweeping  investigation  into  Bolshevist  activities,  for 
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the  purpose  of  determining  “ who  is  paying  for  prop- 
aganda for  the  overthrow  of  tlie  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  substitution  of  a soviet  govern- 
ment; what  steps  the  Government  has  taken  to  com- 
bat the  propaganda,  and  what  laws  Congress  should 
enact  to  clean  out  the  Bolsheviki.” 

These  dangers  are  far  from  remote  when  industrial 
unrest  and  strikes,  fomented  largely  by  I.  W.  W.’s 
and  foreign  agitators  who  oi)enly  boast  that  they 
are  Bolshevists,  are  convulsing  business  in  various 
parts  of  the  country;  when  one  of  the  leading  cities 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  lately  been  in  the  throes  of  an 
abortive  attempt  to  establish  a soviet  government 
for  the  control  and  operation  of  all  enterprises  and 
industries;  when  one  of  our  trans-Mississippi  States 
is  now  under  the  domination  of  state  socialists  who 
{■re  proceeding  to  practice  their  unsound  principles 
of  economics  and  government. 

I submit  for  labor’s  thoughtful  consideration  the 
fact  that,  according  to  figures  said  to  be  official,  the 
socialization  of  513  Russian  factories  resulted  in  a 
deficit  even  worse  than  that  incurred  in  this  country 
by  Government  operation  of  our  railways,  and  the 
same  result  could  not  fail  to  happen  in  the  United 
States  if  we  should  be  tempted  to  follow  the  same 
fallacious,  destructive  pohcy. 

Real  democracy  does  not,  and  never  can,  mean 
Bolshevism.  Indeed,  if  Bolshevism  succeeds  in 
America  it  will  do  what  it  has  done  to  Russia  and 
what  it  is  doing  today  in  Germany.  Liberty  will  be 
destroyed,  property  will  be  confiscated  without  pay- 
ment to  the  rightful  owners,  security  will  be  im- 
possible, for  Bolshevism  does  not  recognize  capital 
or  management  but  asserts  the  right  of  unskilled 
labor  to  take  over  all  mills  and  factories;  law^s  will  be 
annulled,  and  our  whole  social  system  thrown  into 
chaos;  Government  will  be  transferred  from  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  into  the  hands 
of  committees,  or  soviets,  without  any  central  au- 
thority— without  legislatures,  congresses,  or  Presi- 
dent; women  and  children  will  be  the  property  of 
the  state.  One  of  the  soviets  has  already  decreed 
that  all  women  over  18  must  register  at  a bureau  of 
free-love  and  there  hold  themselves  subject  to  the 
will  of  any  man  who  may  order  them  to  follow  him. 
And  religion  will  vanish  when  respect  for  law  and  for 
women  and  children  vanishes.  Bolshevism  worships 
not  the  God  of  our  fathers,  but  License. 

Do  we  want  these  terrible  conditions  to  prevail 


establishing  new  relations  between  the  Government 
and  business.  The  critical  railroad  situation  and 
other  complications  have  made  patent  the  necessity 
for  mutual  cooperation  between  these  two  vital  ele- 
ments of  our  economic  life.  The  Government  should 
learn  that  “ all  great  offices  of  state  are  occupied  with 
commercial  affairs”  and  that  “commerce  is  the 
greatest  of  all  political  interests.”  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan  have  evidenced  due  appre- 
ciation of  these  axioms  of  statesmanship  in  their  re- 
construction programmes. 

The  peace  plans  of  England,  carefully  worked  out 
by  the  Government  in  cooperation  with  the  coun- 
try’s varied  industries,  include  the  lowering  of  the 
costs  of  production  of  its  manufacturies;  the  speed- 
ing up  of  labor;  the  cheapening  of  raw  materials  by 
buying  in  enormous  quantities;  nation-sized  com- 
binations; the  abolition  of  wasteful  competition 
among  manufacturers;  the  placing  of  Government 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  producers  who  cooperate; 
the  formation  of  big  and  influential  associations  of 
business  men;  the  insurance  of  credits;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a commercial  intelligence  bureau  of 
world-wide  scope;  the  subsidizing  of  research  bureaus 
for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers;  the  sanctioning  of 
monopolies  among  the  so-called  “key”  products;  the 
development  of  the  inner  arteries  of  the  empire;  the 
lowering  of  the  costs  of  transportation,  and  the 
granting  of  preferential  rates  to  British  goods. 

France  proposes  to  lower  the  costs  of  production 
through  standardization  and  modern  methods;  to 
effect  an  improvement  in  the  relations  between  capi- 
tal and  labor;  to  purchase  raw  materials,  cultivate 
new  markets,  and  ship  finished  products  at  common 
expense;  to  provide  assistance  to  production;  to  re- 
duce imports,  and  increase  exports;  to  enact  liberal 
legislation  in  abolishing  administrative  restrictions; 
to  initiate  vast  public  works  such  as  road-building, 
railroad  extensions,  dredging  rivers,  deepening  har- 
bors, and  building  a merchant  marine. 

Italy’s  after-war  programme  calls  for  a protective 
tariff;  the  establishment  of  credit  arrangements  for 
foreign  business;  for  the  liberation  of  new  industries 
from  taxation;  for  the  construction  of  canals  to  con- 
vert Rome  into  a first-class  port;  for  the  abolition 
of  taxation  on  certain  essential  industries,  and  on 
capital  while  it  is  producing;  for  consular  agents  to 
act  as  the  “economic  eyes”  of  the  nation;  and  for 
the  cooperation  between  financial  interests  and  in- 


in  this  prosperous,  orderly,  free  land?  Does  the 
American  laborer  want  them? 

New  Relations  Between  Government  and 

Business 

The  last  important  responsibility  of  victory  and  of 
peace  to  which  I would  direct  attention  is  that  of 


dustry. 

Japan  is  preparing  to  give  Government  subsidies; 
immunity  from  taxation  to  certain  industries;  guar- 
anteed dividends  to  certain  subsidized  industries; 
Government  cooperation  with  big  business  interests; 
large  Government  appropriations  for  the  developing 
of  essential  indus^^ries;  the  services  of  trade  commis- 


sions  to  make  detailed  investigations  and  reports; 
the  services  of  a commercial  intelligence  system;  and 
the  Japanese  Government  will  insist  that  trades 
build  for  the  future. 


important  responsibilities  of  victory  devolving  upon 
the  Government.  And  upon  the  State  Department 
falls  the  responsibility  of  declaring  a fixed  foreign 
policy,  a policy  which  will  endure  from  Administra- 
tion to  Administration.  With  Congress  rests  the 


Must  Remove  Legal  Obstacles 

In  noting  this  world-wide  trend  toward  combina- 
tion, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  should  refer  to  its  members, 
for  a vote,  proposals  to  amend  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  anti-trust  laws.  Unless  we  properly  amend 
or  repeal  these  statutes,  and  the  La  Follette  Seamen’s 
Act,  we  cannot  hope  to  compete  successfully  for 
foreign  trade.  And  we  should  awake  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  outgrown  our  home  markets,  so  that  foreign 
trade  on  a large  scale  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
continuance  of  our  prosperity. 

Of  what  will  our  gigantic  new  merchant  marine 
avail  us  if  we  continue  to  sanction  a law  that  has 
practically  hauled  down  the  American  flag  on  the 
Pacific  and  placed  trans-Pacific  traffic  exclusively 
under  the  Japanese  emblem,  and  that  compels  the 
payment  of  wages  which  makes  competition  on  an 
equal  basis  with  foreign  ship-owners  and  operators 
impossible.^ 

Not  without  good  reason  does  England  view  com- 
placently our  titanic  shipbuilding  efforts,  and  re- 
assures herself  by  pointing  out  how  it  was  proved 
over  and  over  again  before  the  war  that  Britain 
could  build  and  operate  ships  at  a little  more  than 
half  the  American  costs,  and  that  the  war  wall  not 
alter  these  conditions  materially.  It  has  been  testi- 
fied by  an  American  authority  that  British  shipyard 
wages  are  about  50  per  cent,  lower  and  the  output 
per  man  14  per  cent,  higher  than  those  of  America. 
England  will  be  justified  in  her  boast  that  in  the 
building  and  operation  of  ships  she  will  remain 
supreme,  for  Britain  can  make  ships  pay  while 
America  cannot,  so  long  as  we  let  the  Seamen’s  Act 
remain  a law. 

Meanwhile  we  shall  continue  to  pay  a heavy  trib- 
ute to  England  for  carrying  our  products  overseas. 
Some  conception  of  what  that  toll  aggregates  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  during  the  twenty- 
year  period  ending  in  1914  our  total  ocean  commerce 
amounted  to  nearly  $50,000,000,000,  an  increase  of 
78  per  cent,  over  the  previous  twenty  years;  yet 
American  ships  earned  a little  less  than  $300,000,000, 
while  foreign  ships  made  more  than  $2,500,000,000. 

Our  Task 

Our  Government  must  stand  behind  American 
shipping,  as  well  as  American  business  generally, 
instead  of  obstructing  it.  That  is  one  of  the  most 


responsibility  of  freeing  business  from  the  chains  of 
unfair  and  blighting  restrictions — chains  more  deadly 
than  enemy  bayonets. 

In  the  working  out  of  our  problems,  no  part  of 
the  country  will  have  a greater  influence  than  the 
West — the  granarj"  of  the  world — where  such  a large 
portion  of  the  nation’s  wealth  is  created,  and  whose 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
have  given  it  a vast  and  proper  power  in  our  national 
affairs. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  there  should 
be  the  closest  cooperation  between  the  financial, 
industrial  and  agricultural  sections  of  the  country, 
each  of  which  is  dependent  upon  the  others  for  a 
large  portion  of  its  prosperity,  and  each  in  part 
serving  the  others. 

In  this  land  of  far  horizons  and  broad  outlook  west 
of  the  Father  of  Waters  lies  much  of  the  hope  for 
the  nation’s  future,  and  upon  its  business  men,  the 
leaders  of  its  thought  and  action,  rests  a great 
responsibility  not  only  for  the  future  of  their  own 
section,  but  for  the  future  of  the  entire  country. 

Time  could  not  better  be  invested  than  in  a study 
of  the  problems  which  the  hour  presents,  such  as 
is  being  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  splendid 
organization  that  you  represent. 

When  the  responsibilities  imposed  upon  us  by  vic- 
tory shall  have  been  discharged  then,  but  not  until 
then,  the  United  States  will  fulfill  its  manifest  destiny 
and  render  the  world-wide  economic  and  practical 
humanitarian  service  of  which  we  are  so  abundantly 
capable  and  to  which  we  aspire  with  the  same 
splendid  idealism  that  led  us  into  this  greatest  of  all 
wars  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

But  our  first  and  greatest  responsibility  is  to  make 
democracy  safe  for  the  world.  And  we  can  best 
accomplish  that  by  establishing  firmly  the  political 
ideal  in  human  relations  which  was  dreamed  of  by 
the  Fathers  in  founding  a Government  under  which 
no  distinction  of  class,  or  section,  or  creed  should 
ever  prevail;  which  was  created  to  foster  a citizen- 
ship reflecting  that  fine  type  of  Americanism  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  preached  and  lived;  which  was 
to  make  possible  a land  of  equal  rights  for  all  and 
of  special  privileges  for  none;  and  which  today  should 
unite  us  into  a people  solemnly  resolved  that  its  sons 
who  sleep  in  Flanders  Fields  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain,  that  liberty  shall  not  be  made  a mockery,  and 
that  the  hand  of  human  progress  shall  not  be  turned 

backward. 


New  York,  March  10, 1919. 
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Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 


American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


Few  official  statements  in  recent  years  have  been 
so  full  of  promise  for  American  business  men  in- 
terested in  foreign  markets  as  the  recent  pronounce- 
ment of  William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
on  the  matter  of  American  commerce  and  investments 
abroad  in  which  he  specifically  endorsed  the  stand 
taken  by  Albert  Breton,  Vice-President  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company  of  New  York,  in  an  article  in 
Scribners  Magazine  for  March. 

Mr.  Redfield’s  endorsement  came  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  Lindsay  Russell,  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Relations,  who  had  written  for  an  expression  of  the 
Administration’s  policy  on  this  question.  Mr.  Redfield 
replied  by  enclosing  Mr.  Breton’s  article,  and  saying 
that  he  was  “in  substantial  accord  therewith.” 

Mr.  Breton  summed  up  the  present  situation  as 
follows : 

What  shall  we  do  with  our  tremendously  expanded  produc- 
tive capacity?  There  is  but  one  solution  to  the  problem — 
the  extension  of  our  existing  foreign  markets  and  the  creation 
of  new  ones.  But  if  our  banks  are  to  afford  the  American  peo- 
ple adequate  foreign  investment  service  they  should  have  the 
support  and  co-operation  of  our  Government,  and  our  investors 
in  foreign  securities  should  depend  on  the  moral  backing  of  our 
Government  to  protect  them.  The  Government’s  moral  sup- 
port should  be  granted  freely  to  our  citizens  legitimately  en- 
gaged in  developing  the  resources  and  industries  of  other  coun- 
tries by  means  of  American  capital  and  labor.  Does  any 
thinking  American  believe  that  the  United  States  Government 
should  withhold  its  moral  influence  in  the  interest  of  stable 
government  anywhere  in  the  world  on  the  theory  that  we  are 
not  our  brother’s  keeper?  May  we  not  rely  on  our  Govern- 
ment for  the  judicious  exercises  of  such  influence? 

IlSrVESTMENT  AgAINST  AnARCHY 

We  entered  the  world  war  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  but  the  world  cannot  be  con- 
sidered safe  for  democracy  when,  anarchy  or  chaos  prevails 
anywhere  in  the  world.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  continue 
our  military  operations  abroad,  but  our  Government  can  con- 
tinue its  moral  and  economic  fight  for  world-wide  peace,  even 
after  the  adoption  of  the  final  peace  terms.  It  is  in  this  unsel- 
fish spirit,  and  not  in  behalf  of  ‘dollar  diplomacy,’  that  we 
should  expect  the  United  States  Government  to  co-operate 
with  and  protect  the  interests  of  American  foreign  investors. 
There  are  few  better  means  for  rendering  economic  assistance 
to  mankind;  for  American  capital  invested  abroad  is  per- 
forming the  invaluable  service  of  helping  other  peoples  to  help 
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themselves — and  that  is  a truly  humanitarian  work,  in  a broad 
practical  sense,  as  it  is  good  business.  It  is  even  a patriotic 
duty,  if  we  wish  our  flag  admired  and  respected  on  the  com- 
mercial fields  as  it  has  been  honored  and  victorious  on  the  bat- 
tlefield of  Europe. 

\Miile  this  approbation  by  an  official  high  in  the 
Administration  probably  should  not  be  construed  as  a 
definite  and  permanent  commitment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  course  so  much  de- 
sired by  business  and  financial  interests,  it  is,  never- 
theless, an  indication  that  there  is  a growing  reahza- 
tion  in  Administration  circles  of  the  need  for  a 
definite  foreign  policy  which  will  take  into  account 
the  most  important  international  relations,  namely, 
those  of  trade  and  investment. 

Credit  in  Favor  of  Belgium 

It  gives  added  interest  also  to  the  announcement 
made  in  the  past  fortnight  that  a commercial  export 
credit  of  $50,000,000  in  favor  of  a consortium  of  Bel- 
gian banks  had  been  established  in  New  York  by  a 
syndicate  managed  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  Y^ork,  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company,  The  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  and  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  The  proceeds  of 
the  credit  wdll  be  used  to  provide  funds  in  America 
to  purchase  American  supplies  for  reestabhshing  in- 
dustrial operations  in  Belgium,  and  the  matter,  there- 
fore, is  one  of  immediate  concern  to  American  manu- 
facturers who  may  have  felt  that  they  were  not  to  be 
permitted  to  participate  largely  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  devastated  country. 

The  Shipping  Situation 

Whatever  handicaps  still  oppress  merchants  anx- 
ious to  increase  the  sale  of  American  products  in  for- 
eign countries,  that  of  tomiage  is  less  onerous  than  it 
was  a month  ago.  Shippers  are  discontented,  and 
will  remain  so,  until  rates  have  been  stabilized,  and 
the  future  maritime  policy  of  this  Government  has 
been  decided  upon.  But  there  are  undoubtedly  more 
ships  than  there  were  only  a few  weeks  ago,  and  there 
are  almost  daily  announcements  of  new  allocations. 
According  to  recent  figures  there  are  now  268  vessels 
in  the  South  American  trade  under  the  control  of 


the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  The  Board  con- 
trols a total  of  1,698  vessels,  steam  and  sail,  of  which, 
however,  385  are  being  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  54  are  engaged  in  Belgian  relief.  Four  are  run- 
ning to  Vladivostok  to  carry  supplies  to  the  Czecho- 
slovaks operating  in  Siberia  and  one  is  carrying  the 
necessities  of  life  to  Armenia  and  Syria.  Only  27  of 
the  ships,  according  to  Mr.  Hurley’s  figures,  are  in 
the  transatlantic  trade.  A complete  rate  schedule 
for  all  ports  has  been  completed  and  issued  by  the 


Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  foreign 
trade  is  a plant  of  slow  growth,  depending  for  its  sub- 
sistence on  an  infinitely  complex  organization  that 
simply  cannot  be  created  in  a day  or  a year.  The  pres- 
ent widespread  discussion  is  taken  as  the  surest  in- 
dication that  the  interest  of  the  nation  is  aroused  to 
the  importance  of  foreign  trade,  and  that  there  is  a 
popular  determination  that  there  shall  be  growth  in 

the  future. 

Dollar  Credits 


Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  Hurley  is  going  ahead  on  the  announced  basis 
of  finding  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple before  committing  the  lioard  to  any  future  policy 
as  to  government  ownership  or  operation.  He  has 
asked  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
call  a conference  of  experts  in  several  lines  to 
draft  a program  on  the  basis  of  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  Board,  and  to  submit  that  program 
to  the  Grange,  the  bankers,  the  mining  interests,  the 
Railroad  Administration,  and  other  interested  groups 
for  investigation  and  discussion.  The  final  consen- 
sus of  opinion  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  as  a 
basis  for  its  future  legislation. 

Meanwhile,  presumably,  the  present  policy  will  be 
continued.  Rates  will  be  adjusted  to  the  mark  set 
by  the  British  Government,  and  the  vessels  received 
from  Germany  and  those  released  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  will  be  used  in  the  progressive  relief  of  the  pre- 
vailing stringency. 

Thus,  although  the  shipping  situation  has  by  no 
means  clarified  itself  during  the  past  fortnight,  the 
exporters’  prospects  are  better.  The  difficulties  of 
the  present  period  of  rate  revision,  lack  of  tonnage, 
restricted  demand  and  high  prices,  whatever  their 
extent,  have  not  so  far  prevented  a very  considerable 
foreign  business,  and  one  that  shows  eyery  prospect 
of  healthy  increase. 

Foreign 

ArGI3NTINA 

Labor  conditions  in  the  Argentine  have  not  shown 
the  hoped-for  improvement.  The  harbor  workers 
are  still  on  strike,  and  the  loading  and  uiJoading  of 
vessels  has  practically  ceased.  The  United  States 
Shipping  Board  and  several  other  nations  have  for- 
bidden the  port  to  their  ships,  and  it  is  said  that 
shipping  agents  have  decided  to  discontinue  all 
attempts  to  handle  cargo  until  the  situation  clears 
up.  The]effect*of  such  conditions  on  commerce  need 
not  be  related.  Sales  have  practically  ceased,  and 
will  not  begin  again_until  stabifity  has  been  restored. 

Australia 

The  favorable  attitude  of  the  Australian  importer 


The  increasing  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  foreign  trade  has  found  expression  re- 
cently in  a well-defined  movement  among  importers 
to  persuade  those  from  whom  they  buy  to  accept 
dollar  credits  rather  than  sterling  or  francs.  This 
movement  is  proof  of  the  public  appreciation  of  the 
important  relation  that  exists  between  imports  and 
exports  in  any  well-balanced  foreign  trade.  Use  of 
American  dollars  as  an  exchange  medium  by  those 
who  sell  to  the  United  States  will  almost  certainly 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  purchase  of  American 
goods  through  the  credits  thus  established. 

Proof  that  the  more  hopeful  view  is  generally  ac- 
cepted is  strengthened  by  the  examination  of  the 
plans  being  constantly  made  by  responsible  and  far- 
seeing  firms  for  extending  their  facilities  abroad, 
preparatory,  indeed,  not  only  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, but  for  the  years  to  come.  The  privileges  al- 
lowed by  the  Webb  I.aw  are  being  carefully  studied, 
and  the  number  of  combinations  of  important  indm- 
tries  already  completed  is  imposing.  Trade  emis- 
saries for  the  Government,  and  for  firms  that  expect 
to  do  business  arc  continually  going  abroad.  Foreign 
banking  facilities  having  reached  their  present  excel- 
lent stage  of  development,  there  is  no  longer  any 
lack  of  financial  institutions  ready  to  aid  in  the  ex- 
tension of  American  trade. 


Markets 

toward  American  business  has  been  recently  the  sub- 
ject of  much  comment.  Australia  had,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  war,  the  choice  of  two  countries 
to  which  to  give  her  trade.  The  first  was  Japan,  and 
the  second  the  United  States.  The  initiative  of  the 
Japanese  merchants  gave  their  country  a standing 
in  Australia  which  it  never  had  before,  but  American 
trade  was  apparently  the  more  highly  prized,  and 
has  a better  opportunity  in  future  competition  with 
Great  Britain  than  has  that  of  the  J apanese.  Freight 
rates  to  Austraha  have  been  reduced  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  and  while  there  is  of  course 
no  plethora  of  ships,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
there  is  a sale  for  whatever  of  American  goods  may 
find  shipping  space,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 


that  Australian  wheat  is  beginning  to  move  at  a good 
price,  and  the  buying  capacity  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  on  the  increase.  The  present  market  for  oils, 
automobiles,  machinery  of  various  kinds  and  steel 
products  is  said  to  be  good,  while  the  demand  for 
American  leather  and  confectionery  is  constant. 
American  textiles  have  found  favor  in  Australian 
eyes,  and  while  the  British  competition  here  will  be 
keen,  the  similarity  of  conditions  in  the  United 
States  and  Australia  means  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer will  have  less  to  leam  in  exporting  to  this 
field  than  to  some  others. 

Belgium 

The  appointment  of  Charles  V.  Sale,  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  of  London 
as  exclusive  purchasing  agent  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment has  been  announced.  It  is  not  considered 
likely,  however,  that  the  British  manufacturers,  what 
with  their  own  dislocation,  and  the  demands  of  their 
home  market,  can  do  more  than  a share  of  the  work, 
and  the  belief  is  current  that  a heavy  demand  upon 
American  industries  must  necessarily  be  made.  The 
credit  of  $50,000,000  established  by  a group  of  banks 
here  is  to  be  used  for  commercial  and  industrial  pur- 
poses only,  and  demand  to  that  extent  will  be  made 
almost  immediately  upon  American  production. 
Other  private  ventures  will  doubtless  be  launched. 

The  American  consular  offices  in  Belgium  have 
recently  been  reopened,  Henry  H.  Morgan  being 
Consul  General  at  Antwerp. 

Paris  advices  state  that  the  damage  to  Belgian 
railroad  by  the  Germans  will  total  about  one  billion 
dollars,  in  so  much  as  690  miles  of  railroad  tracks 
were  destroyed,  more  than  $2,500  locomotives  taken, 
the  block  system  rendered  useless,  and  bridges  blown 
up.  To  restore  the  mines,  damaged  to  the  extent  of 
$400,000,000,  will  take  approximately  ten  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  work  of  helping 
to  re-establish  Belgian  ports,  the  British,  operating  in 
Ostend,  have  decided  to  float  the  old  Vindictive, 
which  was  sunk,  it  will  be  remembered,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  ship-canal,  and  caused  the  partial 
abandonment  of  the  port  as  a submarine  base. 

The  Red  Star  Line  has  allocated  five  steamers  to 
the  New  York- Antwerp  service,  and  according  to 
announcement  of  the  company,  prospects  for  the  re- 
sumption of  normal  business  are  excellent.  The 
Lloyd  Royal  Beige  is  planning  to  operate  a large 
fieet  between  American  ports  and  Antwerp. 

Brazil 

Additional  government  assistance  to  the  agricul- 
turalists of  Brazil  has  recently  been  forth-coming  in 
the  provision  of  a fund  of  more  than  ten  million  dol- 


lars to  be  lent  to  farmers  at  favorable  rates  against 
bills  of  lading  and  similar  paper.  The  movement  in 
Brazil  to  reduce  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  cultuie  of 
coffee  is  thus  given  additional  impetus,  the  new  gov- 
ernmental scheme  rendering  money  immediately 
available  for  the  purchase  of  the  equipment  necessary 
for  a more  diversified  farming.  The  opportunity  thus 
provided  for  the  sale  of  American  implements  is  ob- 
vious. 

Canada 

The  courageous  energy  with  which  the  Canadian 
government  and  people  have  attacked  their  recon- 
struction problem  is  one  of  the  outstanding  facts  of 
the  present  world  situation.  Adopting  whole-heart- 
edly the  scheme  of  “buffer  employment”  which  has 
been  discussed  at  length  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  other  countries  facing  a period  of  indus- 
trial relaxation  and  consequent  unrest,  the  govern- 
ment has  gone  ahead  with  elaborate  plans,  involving 
the  expenditure  of  millions,  chiefiy  for  railroads. 
Private  interests  are  planning  great  works  of  various 
kinds,  some  of  which  have  already  been  chronicled  in 
this  summary.  A new  announcement  concerns  the 
conversion  of  the  great  chemical  and  explosives  plant 
at  Amherstburg,  which  has  been  under  construction 
since  1917,  into  a commercial  soda  ash  manufactory. 
It  is  believed  that  this  one  plant  will  render  Canada 
independent  of  both  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  as  far  as  this  commodity  is  concerned. 

Meanwhile,  having  in  mind  a great  industrial  ex- 
pansion, Canadian  interests  have  begun  to  reach  out 
for  foreign  trade  in  a manner  which  is  something  of  a 
novelty  in  a country  so  comparatively  undeveloped. 
The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  in  furtherance  of  the 
campaign  for  West  Indian  and  South  American  mar- 
kets, has  added  a branch  in  the  Island  of  Martinique 
to  its  already  long  list.  Canada  already  has  two 
direct  steamship  lines  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
govenunent,  according  to  report,  has  arranged  to 
extend  credits  of  $25,000,000  each  to  France  and 
Rumania,  so  that  those  countries  can  purchase 
Canadian  products.  Manufacturers  of  chocolate, 
biscuit  and  confectionery  have  formed  an  association 
for  export  trade.  Other  interests  are  planning  a 
travelling  railroad  exhibition  of  Canadian  products 
to  tour  all  the  European  Allied  countries. 

Central  America 

Some  apprehension  was  recently  felt  here  upon 
publication  of  a report  that  hostilities  were  impend- 
ing between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  but  it 
was  allayed  somewhat  by  a counter  announcement 
from  the  country  where  Tinoco  has  been  holding  a 
precarious  place  as  dictator  for  more  than  a year  that 
his  nation  desired  no  war  with  Nicaragua,  and  that 


the  mobilization  story  was  a pure  fabrication.  Ship- 
ping service  with  Central  American  ports  is  gradually 
approaching  normal,  the  release  of  several  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  United  Fruit  Company  having  permitted 
the  resumption  of  regular  sailings. 

An  example  of  the  impressive  figures  to  which  even 
an  imimportant  commodity  may  attain  is  found  in 
the  recently  published  statements  that  Mexico  and 
Central  America  import  cigarette  papers  to  the  value 
of  between  $400,000  and  $500,000  annually.  Most  of 
them  have  hitherto  come  from  Spain  and  France,  but 
it  is  said  that  the  American  product  is  liked,  and  its 
chance  for  sale  is  good. 

C^CHOSLOVAKIA 

Chicago  has  been  selected  as  the  permanent  head- 
quarters of  the  Czechoslovak  Chamber  of  .Com- 
merce of  America  which  was  recently  organized. 
The  Board  of  Directors  vill  number  twenty-one. 
Seven  of  them,  those  resident  in  or  near  Chicago, 
have  already  been  chosen. 

A traveler  recently  returned  from  Prague  brings 
word  that  the  new  government  has  decided  to  accept 
responsibility  for  its  share  of  first,  second,  fifth,  and 
sixth  Austrian  war  loans,  but  that  the  third  and 
fourth  loans,  which  were  issued  without  the  consent 
of  the  Bohemian  parliament,  will  not  be  recognized 
as  a legitimate  debt. 

Bohemian  manufacturers  of  textiles,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  find  themselves  in  a serious  sit- 
uation. Forced,  during  the  war,  while  they  were  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  find  a substitute  for 
cotton,  they  adopted  the  paper  textiles  developed  in 
Germany.  Now  they  find  themselves  with  great 
stocks  of  paper  on  hand,  and  no  market,  for  the  peo- 
ple have  refused  to  buy  paper  now  that  other  mater- 
ials are  soon  to  be  available. 

China 

The  extent  of  the  plans  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  the  bankers  of  that  country  have  made  for 
the  economic  development  of  China  was  disclosed 
through  the  publication  of  the  series  of  notes  inter- 
changed between  the  foreign  oflBces  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments. Three  sets  of  notes  were  interchanged  on 
September  24  last  year.  The  first  set  outlined  the 
railroads  which  are  to  be  built  by  Japanese  capital 
in  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  Chi-Li  Province,  North 
China.  The  second  set  outlines  Japanese  privileges 
in  the  Shantung  Peninsula  and  consists  mainly  of 
the  right  to  build  lines  connecting  the  road  previously 
owned  by  Germany  with  other  existing  roads  in 
North  China.  The  third  set  outlines  the  conditions 
under  which  Japan  may  j)articipate  in  the  control 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Shantung  Province. 

According  to  the  Far  Eastern  Bureau,  the  Chinese 


Government  has  met  fully  all  foreign  obligations 
secured  on  the  Maritime  Customs  up  to  December 
31,  1918,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  trade.  The  Maritime  Customs  Revenue  showed  a 
decrease  of  about  six  per  cent.,  the  total  collections 
being  Haikwan  Taels  36,334,000.  According  to  the 
complete  figures,  Shanghai  continued  to  hold  the 
first  place  among  Chinese  distributing  centers,  the 
business  entering  through  Shanghai  being  as  great 
as  the  combined  business  through  the  three  next 
largest  ports. 

Dr.  Chilieii  Tsur,  Chinese  Consul  General  in  New 
York,  speaking  recently  before  an  audience  gathered 
together  in  his  honor,  said  that  China’s  interest 
to  the  American  business  man  should  be  greater  now 
than  ever  before,  present  trading  conditions  being 
entirely  without  precedent. 

Denmark 

Authorities  in  Denmark  agree  that  for  the  present 
at  least  there  is  more  tonnage  available  for  charter 
than  there  are  goods  to  be  carried,  and  this  despite 
the  fact  that  Danish  shipping  losses  during  the  war 
totaled  251  vessels  aggregating  more  than  250,000 
tons.  While  the  fighting  was  continuing,  the  Danes 
found  a ready  use  at  very  high  prices  for  all  their 
vessels.  Trade  was  largely  cut  off,  but  the  demand 
for  the  vessels  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  made  even  the  risky  voyages  profitable  and 
stimulated  construction  beyond  anything  Denmark 
had  ever  experienced  before.  The  net  losses,  there- 
fore, were  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  gross  figures 
would  indicate,  and  Danish  shipping  men  are  in 
an  unusually  favorable  position  at  the  present  time 
for  the  resumption  of  the  regular  routes  maintained 
before  the  war.  But  the  delay  at  Versailles,  the  many 
restrictions  still  imposed  upon  the  movement  of  com- 
merce, the  maintenance  of  the  Allied  blockade,  which 
cuts  off  one  of  Denmark’s  chief  customers,  and  the 
rapid  release  of  British  and  other  cargo  carriers  have 
made  it  evident  to  the  Danes  that  the  golden  times 
which  they  have  enjoyed  for  four  years  are  over, 
and  that  a period  of  falling  prices  and  close  competi- 
tion must  now  be  looked  for.  Hence  the  indications 
in  Denmark  of  an  unusual  promotive  activity,  an 
extension  of  docks  and  port  facilities,  much  talk  of 
capturing  the  transfer  trade  of  Hamburg  and  the 
Baltic  routes.  The  question  of  compensation  for 
lost  shipping,  while  a live  one,  is  secondary  to  these 
more  immediate  considerations. 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Netherland  interests  have  been  in  the  New  York 
market  looking  for  railway  structural  material,  not 
for  Holland  itself,  whose  needs  will  doubtless  be 
supplied  from  nearer  home,  but  for  the  East  Indian 


possessions  of  the  little  kingdom.  Business  of  all 
kinds  has  been  prosperous  in  the  Islands  throughout 
the  war,  and  now  that  foreign  aid  may  confidently  be 
looked  for,  a great  expansion  is  expected.  A report 
states  that  the  government  is  about  to  develop  an 
additional  port  in  Jandjoug  Priok  to  permit  the 
entrance  into  that  harbor  of  sea-going  vessels.  The 
dredging  is  to  start  immediately,  an  appropriation 
being  already  available.  The  complete  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  470,000  florins  ($188,000).  Another  indi- 
cation of  the  development  is  the  higher  status  of  the 
American  representative  in  Soerabaya,  the  chief  port. 
The  consular  agency  there  is  about  to  be  made  a full 
consulate. 

Finland 

While  information  from  Finland  is  more  meager 
than  that  from  Poland,  Cze^choslovakia,  and  Jugo- 
slavia, there  are  certain  indications  that  this  new 
republic  is  making  an  effort  toward  stabilization  com- 
parable to  that  in  progress  in  the  other  new  nations. 
The  Bolshevist  peril  seems  to  have  been  suppressed, 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  and  international  rela- 
tions and  obligations  are  being  assumed.  Mail  ser- 
vice between  the  United  States  and  Finland  is  now 
a fact,  and  samples  of  merchandise  may  be  sent  under 
the  Postal  Union  rules.  No  parcels  post  service  is 
yet  in  operation. 

Indicative  of  the  great  need  prevailing  in  the  coun- 
try is  the  fact  that  the  first  food  ship  loaded  with 
grain  flour  and  bacon  for  the  relief  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope, intended  first  for  Copenhagen,  was  forwarded, 
after  reaching  that  port,  to  Finland,  because  of  that 
country’s  greater  suffering. 

Present  discomforts  have  not  caused  the  Finns  to 
forget  future  trade  opportunities,  and  they  are  mak- 
ing bids  for  business  from  the  Scandinavian  countries 
as  well  as  from  America.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  government  is  to  hold  a National  Fair  during  the 
present  summer  in  which  American  manufacturers 
have  been  invited  to  exhibit. 

France 

The  average  American  business  man,  according  to 
Pierce  C.  Wi  liams,  U.  S.  Commercial  Attache,  writ- 
ing from  Paris,  is  apt  to  think  of  reconstruction  as  a 
task,  which,  while  unquestionably  immense  in  its 
proportions  is  yet  comparatively  simple  in  methods 
of  execution.  Mr.  Williams  then  proreeds  to  show 
the  fallacies  inherent  in  such  a concept,  and  finally 
concludes  that  Fiance’s  job  is  first  of  all  a problem  in 
social  engineering,  a colossal  task  in  work  pioneering, 
made  more  diflScult  by  the  fact  that  it  must  be  car- 
ried out  in  an  Old  World  country.  As  for  specific 
needs,  he  takes  the  case  of  the  textile  works  of  Lille, 
shows  that  the  installation  of  entire  new  equipment 


would  involve  the  loss  of  all  income  to  those  who  are 
waiting  to  get  back  to  work,  and  suggests  that  the 
present  duty  of  American  manufacturers  is  to  try  to 
supply  some  of  the  missing  parts  of  the  machines 
which  the  Germans  dismantled.  The  immediate 
need  is  for  repairs  and  make  shifts,  rather  than  re- 
building from  the  ground  up.  The  main  thing  is  to 
get  the  industry  going  again,  on  any  terms.  Mr. 
Williams  says  that  the  same  rule  applies  in  other 
industries.  Where  the  damage  is  too  great  to  admit 
of  immediate  restoration,  the  factory  or  plant  will 
be  passed  over,  and  energies  devoted  to  others  which 
can  be  set  going  in  shorter  order. 

There  is  undoubtedly  pressing  need  for  agricul- 
tural machinery,  but  the  comparative  poverty  of  the 
French  peasant  makes  it  necessary,  in  selling  tractors 
or  other  machinery  involving  a comparatively  large 
outlay,  to  deal  with  the  co-operative  associations 
which  have  recently  come  into  being,  through  the 
assistance  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Williams  says  that  orders  ultimately  placed  in 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  reconstruction 
will  probably  be  handled  about  as  follows: 

They  will  originate  in  the  Comptoir  Central 
d ’Achats  Industrielles  pour  les  Regions  Envahies  (the 
Government-controlled  central  purchasing  office). 
It  is  presumed  that  agents  of  American  firms  will 
treat  directly  with  the  engineers  of  this  Comptoir,  at 
least  in  a preliminary  way.  Orders  tentatively  ap- 
proved by  the  Comptoir  Central  will  be  passed  on 
to  the  so-called  “Office  de  Reconstitution.”  This 
office  was  formerly  a part  of  the  French  Ministry  of 
Blcxjkade  and  Liberated  Regions,  but  it  was  recently 
turned  over  to  the  newly  created  Ministry  of  Indus- 
trial Reconstitution,  formerly  the  Ministry  of  Arm- 
ament, or  Munitions. 

When  an  order  for  goods  to  be  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  is  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  In- 
dustrial Reconstitution,  it  is  understood  that  it  will 
be  transmitted  by  the  Franco-American  Bureau  of 
Paris  of  which  M.  Andre  Tardieu  is  the  chief,  to  the 
French  High  Commission  in  Washington. 

Greece 

American  commercial  interests  will  be  represented 
in  the  Levant  by  Eliot  G.  Mears,  until  recently  chief 
of  the  Commercial  Attache  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Mr.  Mears 
resigned  his  executive  position  to  go  to  Greece  as 
Commercial  Attache  to  the  legation  there.  He  will 
be  charged  with  the  investigation  of  opportunities 
for  American  trade  not  in  Greece  alone,  but  in  Tur- 
key, Syria  and  other  territories  contiguous  to  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  Before  leaving  for  his  new 
post  the  former  chief  met  a number  of  business  men  in 
New  York,  and  discussed  with  them  the  possibiUties 


for  the  resumption  of  trade,  as  developed  by  the 
reopening  of  the  Dardanelles. 

India 

British  India  is  in  the  market  for  800,000  tons  o^ 
rails,  also  splices,  bolts  and  angles,  to  be  delivered 
in  1919,  1920  and  1921,  according  to  a cable  received 
by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commission  in  Ottawa,  from 
the  Canadian  Mission  in  London,  with  which  it  is 
in  co-operation.  While  this  order  will  doubtless  be 
filled  largely  by  British  and  Canadian  firms  it  is 
interesting  as  indicating  the  transportation  expansion 
and  rehabilitation  which  is  to  come  about  in  the 
most  populous  of  British  possessions. 

Italy 

The  co-operative  organizations  of  consumers 
formed  in  so  many  European  countries  during  the 
war  have  reached  an  unusually  high  development 
in  Italy,  according  to  various  accounts  received  here. 

A recent  organization,  the  Institutio  Consumi  of 
Naples,  which  represents  no  fewer  than  200,000  ulti- 
mate consumers,  is  said  to  be  anxious  to  establish 
communications  with  American  manufacturers  in 
many  lines. 

Italy  is  obviously  expecting  at  least  her  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  world’s  trade  as  soon  as  con- 
ditions again  approach  stability.  Several  new  navi- 
gation companies  have  been  organized  or  are  in 
process  of  formation,  and  the  securities  are  being 
offered  to  the  general  public.  Other  companies  are 
increasing  their  capitalization  in  order  to  have  funds 
for  expansion. 

According  to  advices  received  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Italy  is  ready  to  cede  dock  concessions  to 
American  companies  entering  Naples.  Private  docks 
may  be  erected. 

The  Commercial  Cable  Company  has  announced 
that  cablegrams  in  English,  French  and  authorized 
codes  are  now  accepted  for  points  in  Italia  Irredenta 
and  on  the  Illyrian  littoral  and  the  neighboring 
regions. 

Japan 

While  Japan  is  still  suffering  from  the  general 
shrinkage  in  commodity  prices  which  followed  close 
upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  financial  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  country  have  received  such  cooperation  from 
the  government  that  conditions  are  again  approach- 
ing normal.  Prices  have  decreased  tremendously, 
one  Japanese  banking  firm  estimating  the  fall  at 
from  10%  to  75%.  The  dye  and  chemical  firms 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  sufferers,  though  there  was 
considerable  concern  in  ship-building  and  steel  circles. 

The  Japan  Advertiser  estimates  that  the  country 
will  build  181  steamships,  aggregating  1,189,285 


tons,  during  the  current  year.  The  journal  thinks 
that  many  of  the  small  shipyards  will  succumb,  but 
that  the  larger  corporations  will  weather  the  present 

uncertainty  without  difficulty. 

Meanwhile  the  government  has  established  a com- 
mission to  supervise  the  revision  of  all  treaties  with 
foreign  Powers  along  lines  carefully  laid  down  in  the 
interests  of  the  great  industries  of  Japan.  There  is 
talk  of  increasing  the  import  duty  on  drugs  and  dye- 
stuffs to  35%  ad  valorem.  Japan  bought  drugs  and 
dyes  largely  from  the  United  States  when  the  war  cut 
off  her  German  imports,  but  the  entrance  of  this 
country  into  the  struggle  gave  opportunity  for  the 
establishment  of  an  industry  of  her  own. 

The  Japan  Chronicle  says  that  the  Japanese  press 
is  almost  unanimous  in  demanding  control  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

Mexico 

The  possibility  that  American  financial  interests, 
acting  of  course  with  proper  regard  to  the  assurances 
which  are  given  as  to  the  safety  of  previous  invest- 
ments, may  assist  the  Mexican  government  in  float- 
ing a loan  in  the  United  States,  has  recently  received 
considerable  discussion  in  the  press,  and  been  wddely 
commented  upon  by  merchants  and  manufacturers 
who  look  upon  Mexico  as  logically  one  of  the  best 
markets  for  American  goods.  It  is  said  that  the 
present  government  in  Mexico  is  considering  the 
recognition  and  refunding  of  the  debts  contracted 
under  the  Huerta  regime.  If  such  a step  by  the 
Mexican  government  is  in  contemplation,  then,  if 
stable  conditions  are  assured  and  protection  is  given 
to  capital  already  invested,  the  prospects  for  a rapidly 
developing  trade  with  Mexico  would  be  better  than 
they  have  been  in  a long  period  of  years. 

There  is  in  evidence  a very  considerable  feeling  of 
optimism  among  those  engaged  in  Mexican  develop- 
ment. A branch  railroad  line  is  being  constructed, 
for  instance,  from  Mexicali,  a town  on  the  border 
between  California  and  Lower  California,  south 
through  the  long  peninsula  of  Lower  California  to 
San  Felipe  on  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  road  will 
serve  important  agricultural  and  'mineral  districts. 
President  Carranza  has  appointed  a commission  of 
engineers  to  take  charge  of  the  development. 

There  is  said  to  be  a large  market  in  the  Salina 
Cruz  district  for  a windmill  with  a low  tower,  not 
more  than  14  or  16  feet  high,  but  with  twice  the 
ordinary  width  at  the  ground  and  powerfully  braced. 
The  standard  windmill  has  never  been  a success  in 
this  region,  swept  as  it  is  by  raging  “northers” 
which  blow  on  an  average  of  four  days  in  ten  in 
the  dry  season. 

Mexican  business  interests  hke  those  of  some  other 
countries  have  shown  a tendency  to  withhold  orders 


pending  the  longed-for  drop  in  prices,  believing  ap- 
parently that  the  appearance  of  European  goods  in 
the  market  will  give  them  a choice  which  was  almost 
completely  denied  them  during  the  period  of  hos- 


tilities. 


Norway 


Norwegian  shipping  interests,  having  paid  a tre- 
mendous toll  to  the  submarine,  will  demand  from 
Germany  the  sum  of  one  thousand  million  crowns 
(approximately  $270,000,000).  Official  investiga- 
tion has  fixed  this  sum  as  the  insurance  value  of  the 
torpedoed  ships. 

Anti-German  feeling  in  Norway  is  said  to  be  second 
only  to  that  in  the  countries  which  fought  against 
Germany.  Norwegians  therefore  look  upon  the  plan 
to  permit  them  to  participate  in  the  reforestation  of 
devastated  France  as  a sentimental  as  well  as  a 
business  undertaking.  A party  of  fifty  Norwegian 
foresters,  fully  equipped,  will  be  sent  to  France  the 
present  spring.  They  will  be  expected  to  plant  250 

acres  annually  for  five  years. 

In  the  present  general  planning  for  trade  extension, 
Norway  has  not  been  backward.  One  of  her  leading 
banks  is  considering  the  establishment  of  branches 
in  South  American  cities  so  that  her  trade  may  be 
handled  without  British  or  German  assistance. 

Peru 

The  municipality  of  Lima,  Peru,  has  signed  a 
contract  with  a New  York  firm  for  the  construction 
in  that  city  of  a truly  American  hotel  at  a cost  of 
$750,000.  The  announcement  giving  this  informa- 
tion says  that  the  hotel  will  be  operated  by  Ameri- 
cans. Aside  from  the  novelty  of  a municipally 
owned  hotel,  there  is  an  implication  in  this  action 
on  the  part  of  Peru’s  capital  of  the  welcome  which 
they  expect  to  give  to  American  business  men  who 

come  to  their  city  in  the  future. 

There  is  at  present  in  this  country  an  official 
delegate  from  Peru,  Senor  Jose  Antonio  La  Valle, 
who  came  here  at  the  command  of  his  government 
to  spend  three  months,  not  only  in  the  study  of 
industrial  and  commercial  conditions,  but  to  pur- 
chase sugar  machinery,  cotton  gins  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  cotton  crop  of  Peru,  and  agricultural  im- 
plements in  general.  The  Peruvian  government, 
according  to  announcement,  will  sign  all  contracts, 
and  make  its  own  arrangements  with  the  farmers 
and  others  who  receive  the  machinery . 

Philippines 

The  Philippine  Legislature  has  authorized  the 
formation  of  a government  corporation,  capitalized 
at  Pesos  50,000,000  to  stabilize  the  price  of  Philippine 


products.  The  plan  calls  for  the  creation  of  a buying 
and  selling  agency,  granting  loans  to  commercial 
enterprises,  and  possibly  the  extension  of  the  public 
warehouse  system  so  that  goods  may  be  held  until 
prices  are  favorable.  The  new  corporation,  all  the 
details  of  which  are  not  yet  at  hand,  is  expected  to 
be  a factor  in  dealings  in  cocoanut  oil  and  tobacco. 

An  interesting  proposal  has  come  from  the  pen  of 
the  Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  of  the  Islands.  Pointing  to  the  superior 
natural  advantages  of  Manila,  he  suggests  that  a free 
port  be  established  there,  so  that  its  advantages  as 
a distributing  center  may  be  capitalized. 

Philippine  trade  for  1918  showed  a very  appre- 
ciable growth  despite  the  handicaps  incident  to  the 
war.  Total  imports  were  just  under  $100,000,000, 
and  the  exports  over  $135,000,000.  The  United 
States  figured  to  the  extent  of  about  two  thirds  in 
both  branches  of  the  trade. 

Rumania 

Rumanian  business  interests  are  being  re-estab- 
lished and  negotiations  for  the  reopening  of  trade 
are  proceeding  at  a rapid  rate.  Details  concerning 
the  formation  of  a large  importing  corporation  to 
deal  on  a commercial  basis  with  all  those  commodities 
needed  in  the  restoration  of  Rumanian  industry  have 
recently  been  received  here.  A circular  issued  by  the 
company  says  that  it  will  endeavor  to  eradicate  the 
German  influence  in  Rumania  and  develop  those 
industries  and  businesses  necessary  to  help  the  coun- 
try achieve  its  rightful  place  as  Central  Europe’s 
“transit  country.” 

Russia 

The  ban  placed  upon  the  purchase  of  Ruble  cur- 
rency by  the  Division  of  Foreign  Exchange  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  effectually  puts  a stop  to 
American  trade  with  that  part  of  Russia  under  the 
Bolshevist  government. 

Siberia 

The  Cooperative  Unions  of  Siberia  are  continuing 
in  business  despite  the  burdens  and  disorganization 
under  which  their  country  is  laboring.  A commission 
representing  all  the  cooperative  associations  is  even 
now  en  route  to  New  York.  It  is  planned  to  have  all 
the  Unions  establish  offices  in  New  York  under  one 

roof. 

South  Africa 

The  great  development  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  South  Africa  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing by-products  of  the  war.  The  total  of  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  in  1917,  was  almost 
double  that  of  1913,  and  almost  as  great  as  the 


combined  German  and  American  trade  in  the  earlier 
year.  The  elimination  of  Germany  is  certainly 
almost  complete,  and  British  interests  are  apparently 
inclined  to  believe  that  in  the  United  States,  with  its 
growing  number  of  ships,  they  will  have  a real  com- 
petitor. The  trade  as  developed  to  date  is  an  aston- 
ishly  varied  one,  covering  almost  all  kinds  of  manu- 
factured goods. 

It  is  reported  by  the  American  consul  in  Durban, 
South  Africa,  that  there  is  at  present  a great  need 
of  textile  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  that  American 
products  would  be  well  received. 

Sweden 

Inquiries  have  reached  here  from  Mahno  for 
catalogues  and  prices  on  caterpillar  tractors,  general 
tractors,  American  dyes  and  dyesiuffs,  wood-working 
machines,  tools,  and  electrical  material.  Swedish  in- 
dustry is  preparing  to  make  up  now  for  the  handicaps 
under  which  it  labored  during  the  war,  and  will  begin 
with  the  establishment  of  a great  industrial  fair  for 
Swedish  products  alone,  with  special  attention  to 
those  articles  which  before  the  war  came  largely 
from  Germany. 

Switzerland 

Switzerland,  as  pointed  out  previously,  is  hoping 
that  one  of  the  results  of  the  peace  conference  will 
be  to  remove  the  German  domination  which  has 
been  her  lot  for  many  vears.  Her  chief  disadvantage 
has  been  her  lack  of  coal,  most  of  which  came  from 
Alsace  before  the  war.  Now  she  is  planning  to  de- 
velop the  water  power  with  which  the  country 
abounds,  and  if  it  prove  feasible,  to  electrify  her 
railroads.  Her  interest  in  the  nationalization  of  the 
Rhine  is  vital,  and  a recent  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion which  has  been  agitating  for  the  removal  of  the 
barriers  imposed  by  Germany  took  a more  pro- 
nounced stand  on  this  subject  than  has  ever  before 
been  possible. 

Meanwhile  it  is  reported  that  German  commercial 
travelers  have  begun  to  appear  in  Switzerland,  offer- 
ing goods  at  what  seem  to  the  Swiss,  accustomed  to 


the  high  range  of  war  prices,  to  be  unusually  attract- 
ive figures. 

United  Kingdom 

Discussions  which  have  been  in  progress  in  the 
British  press  indicate  that  the  problems  facing 
exporters  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  means 
they  are  adopting  in  solving  them  have  at  least  a 
family  resemblance  to  those  proposed  and  in  opera- 
tion in  this  country.  There  is  the  same  flood  of 
suggestions,  the  same  oscillation  between  optimism 
and  discouragement,  the  same  concern  over  freight 
rate  and  shipping  space,  prices  and  wages.  And 
behind  it  all  there  is  going  on,  just  as  here,  a well- 
founded  effort  on  the  part  of  farseeing  men  to  put 
the  future  trade  of  the  country  on  the  soundest  and 
most  economical  basis.  The  parallelism  extends 
even  to  the  formation  of  great  mergers  and  associa- 
tions not  unlike  those  being  organized  here  under 
the  Webb  Law. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  proposals  and 
one  which  is  well  under  way  is  the  plan  of  the 
British  Manufacturers’  Corporation,  which  is  based 
on  an  outline  drawn  up  by  Sir  Charles  Mandleberg. 
Over  300  firms  have  agreed  to  become  associated  in 
this  venture,  and  the  Federation  of  British  Indus- 
tries, which  had  been  working  along  similar  lines, 
has  practically  agreed  to  an  amalgamation  with  the 
other  group. 

In  its  essence  the  plan  of  Sir  Charles  involves 
chiefly  the  appointment  of  commissioners  in  foreign 
or  colonial  markets  who  will  act  for  members  of  the 
organization  in  various  ways,  such  as  appointing 
selling  agents,  protecting  the  interests  of  members 
and  taking  prompt  action  in  emergencies.  The  com- 
missioner will  be  of  necessity  a high  type  of  man, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  language,  customs 
and  trade  practice  of  the  country  in  which  he  is 
stationed.  He  would  collect  and  compile  trade  in- 
formation, report  on  the  activity  of  competitors,  and 
act  in  every  possible  way  in  the  interests  of  British 
trade. 

At  home  there  would  be  a network  of  offices  cover- 
ing all  the  important  manufacturing  districts,  making 
the  information  secured  in  the  field  readily  available 
to  the  producers  at  home. 


Note:  It  will  frequently  be  possible  for  us  to  give  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  trade  and  other  developments  narrated 
in  this  summary.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau,  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  140 
Broadway,  New  York.  While  we  cannot  of  course  guarantee  all  statements  made,  every  effort  is  made  to  insure  their  accuracy. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 


Europe  After  the  War 

ADDRESS  BY 

Francis  H.  Sisson,  Vice-President,  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Dominion  Mortgage  and  Invest- 
ment Association,  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada,  March  4, 1920. 


IN  considering  the  European  situation  and  our 
relation  to  it,  I am  reminded  of  a story  about  a 
woman  who  persisted  in  worrying  continually  about 
something.  When  assured  by  a friend  that  worry- 
ing never  did  anyone  any  good,  she  exclaimed,  “Yes, 
indeed  it  does.  The  things  I worry  about  never 
happen.” 

I wonder  if,  in  viewing  European  conditions,  we 
have  not  suffered  somewhat  from  the  same  psycho- 
logical reactions  which  troubled  that  hypochrondiac. 
I do  not  mean  to  imply  any  belittlement  of  the 
seriousness  of  European  conditions,  for  I realize  their 
tremendous  gravity;  but  I wonder  if  we  have  not 
been  too  prone  to  see  only  the  liabilities  and  very 
few  of  the  assets  of  Europe;  if  we  have  not  been  too 
inclined  to  take  a short-term,  rather  than  a long- 
term, point  of  view  of  her  predicament.  Has  our 
perspective  been  distorted;  has  our  vision  been  as 
broad  and  clear  as  it  should  be? 

Late  last  fall,  you  will  recall,  there  were  many  dire 
prophecies  about  the  economic  doom  which  impended 
in  Europe;  it  was  feared  by  those;  prophets  of  gloom 
that  as  a consequence  of  a cold,  hungry  winter 
Bolshevism  would  sweep  throughout  Europe,  and 
then  spread  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is 
curious  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  Soviet 
Russia  is  seeking  p>eace  today  and  is  far  more 
anxious  to  establish  commercial  relations  with  the 
remainder  of  the  world  than  the  world  is  to  do 
business  with  Soviet  Russia.  In  other  words, 
Bolshevism  has  discovered,  if  our  prophets  of  gloom 
have  not,  that  Western  Europe  does  not  intend  to 
succumb  to  it  and,  still  more  important,  can  do 
without  Bolshevistic  Russia  easi(;r  than  Bolshevistic 
Russia,  with  its  starving  millions,  can  do  without 
Western  Europe. 

Nor  has  Europe  succumbed  to  its  economic  catas- 


trophe. And  I have  faith  enough — blind  faith,  if 
you  wiU — to  believe  that  it  will  not  succumb. 

It  may  be  well  in  these  critical  days  to  remember 
that  the  world  has  existed  for  millions  of  years,  and 
it  will  continue  to  exist  for  many  more  millions  of 
years.  It  may  help  to  correct  the  angle  of  our  vision 
if  we  recall  that  mankind  somehow  has  always 
managed  to  survive  every  human  and  natural 
cataclysm,  and  has  multiplied  and  progressed, 
although  civilizations  have  risen  and  declined  and 
there  have  been  many  dark  ages  intervening.  Let 
us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  first  law  of  nature 
is  self-preservation.  Man  has  lived,  and  he  will 
continue  to  live  and  to  better  his  condition  as  long 
as  this  planet  revolves  about  the  sun.  But  let  us 
make  sure  that  our  civilization  shall  not  perish;  that 
it  shall  not  only  survive  the  destructive  forces  of 
radicalism  and  reaction,  but  also  achieve  its  manifest 
destiny. 

The  Eternal  Salvation  of  Mankind 

To  be  sure,  man  has  lived  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
— and  therein  lies  the  salvation  of  the  world  today, 
as  it  has  been  the  salvation  of  the  world  during  the 
eons  since  the  creation. 

We  discuss,  more  or  less  learnedly,  the  depre- 
ciated exchanges  and  currencies  which  unquestionably 
enter  very  materially  into  the  present  economic 
problems  of  the  world.  But,  in  the  final  analysis, 
money  is  merely  a token  of  work  in  some  form;  yes, 
to  a slight  degree,  even  when  it  represents  nothing 
more  than  the  product  of  the  printing  press.  Capital, 
after  all,  is  only  crystallized  labor. 

Lest  my  use  of  the  word  “labor”  be  misconstrued 
to  mean  manual  effort  alone,  let  me  clearly  define 
my  interpretation.  Manual  labor,  without  the  guid- 
ance and  inspiration  of  brains,  has  never  accom- 


plished  anything  for  mankind  beyond  bare  existence. 
Labor  in  its  biggest  and  truest  sense  signifies  in- 
tellectual activity  more  than  mere  physical  effort. 
“By  the  sweat  of  the  brow”  has  a literal,  as  well  a 
figurative,  meaning. 

When  the  w’orld  really  gets  down  to  work  again 
we  shall  soon  cure  our  existing  major  economic  ills. 
We  all  are  familiar  with  that  eternal  verity,  “labor 
omnia  vincit.”  The  sooner  Europe,  and  especially 
Latin  Europe,  recognizes  that  truth,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  her  and  all  the  world. 

The  Fundamental  Cause  of  Depreciated 

CURRENCI ES 

We  are  accustomed  to  attributing  insufficient 
metallic  reserve  for  paper  issues  as  the  chief  cause 
for  depreciated  currencies,  and  we  are  wont  to 
rest  content  with  that  explanation.  But,  in  reality, 
when  w^e  penetrate  to  bed-rock  fundamentals,  we 
discover  that  depreciated  currencies  represent  and 
are  due  to  underproduction  of  the  necessaries  of 
life;  to  a dearth  of  work,  rather  than  a dearth  of 
gold.  The  metallic  “cover”  for  paper  currencies 
is  merely  the  accepted  symbol  of  labor,  the  token 
of  goods  produced.  It  was  principally  in  exchange 
for  goods  and  services — and  services  is  a synonym 
for  work — that  the  United  States  acquired  its  un- 
precedented gold  reserve. 

We  talk  about  the  urgent  necessity  for  European 
governments  to  impose  heavier  taxation.  That  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  people  of  Euro- 
pean countries  must  work  liarder,  must  produce 
more.  We  explain  the  existing  exchange  situation 
between  Europe  and  the  United  States  as  due  to  de- 
preciated currencies  abroad  and  to  adverse  European 
trade  balances.  But  trade  balances  represent  the 
exchange  of  commodities  or  services;  in  brief,  of 
labor  in  one  form  or  another. 

So,  when  we  consider  every  phase  of  the  interna- 
tional economic  situation  from  a simple,  untechnical, 
fundamental  point  of  view,  we  come  back  finally  and 
always  to  one  factor — namely,  work. 

Why  Europe  is  “Coming  Back” 

The  betterment  that  has  been  accomplished  in 
Europe  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  has  been  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  that  Continent  has  been  able 
to  command  the  raw  materials  of  the  remainder  of  the 
world  and  to  bend  its  energies  to  the  production  of  essen- 
tials— to  work.  It  must  work  still  harder. 

Even  Soviet  Russia  is  beginning  to  understand 
that,  and  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  work.  It  is 
anxious  to  exchange  its  gold — the  crystallized  labor 
of  Russia — for  locomotives  and  other  railroad  ma- 


terial in  order  to  bring  the  supplies  of  food  to  the 
urban  population.  And  Soviet  Russia,  in  desperation, 
is  turning  its  soldiers  into  laborers.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  work. 

Among  the  former  European  belligerents,  Great 
Britain  is,  of  course,  indisputably  in  the  best  posi- 
tion. Her  industry  has  made  enormous  strides  dur- 
ing 1919  and  her  foreign  traders  and  bankers  have 
made  notable  progress  in  the  world’s  markets,  in 
spite  of  certain  hampering  obstacles.  The  British 
Exchequer  has  labored  under  diflSculties,  and,  like 
those  on  the  Continent,  has  clearly  underestimated 
the  necessary  outgoes.  The  elasticity  of  the  British 
taxation  system  has,  however,  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Government  to  a certain  extent  and  it  now  seems 
clear  that  the  record  of  the  coming  fiscal  year  will 
be  far  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  fiscal  year 
just  ending. 

Among  the  continental  belligerents,  the  difficulties 
to  be  surmounted  have  in  some  cases  proved  quite 
insuperable.  For  this,  the  prolongation  of  the  peace 
negotiations  has  been  in  part  to  blame.  Part  of  the 
difficulty,  however — in  some  cases  a large  part — has 
resulted  from  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  some 
of  the  peoples  of  Europe  to  face  the  facts.  They  have 
preferred  to  accuse  “heartless  America”  of  being 
“gorged  with  the  fruits  of  victory  and  refusing  aid  to 
those  who  helped  win  the  victory.” 

What  the  United  States  Has  Done 

They  forget  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  absorbing  twenty-five  billion  dollars  of  Govern- 
ment securities  during  the  war  provided  ten  billions 
in  credit  to  Allied  Governments,  on  which  interest 
will  be  funded  for  the  next  three  years.  They  for- 
get that  approximately  four  billion  dollars  of  such 
credits  w’ere  advanced  after  the  armistice;  that  they 
took  back  two  and  a half  billion  dollars’  worth  of 
American  securities  held  abroad;  that  loans  to  for- 
eign governments  totalling  several  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  made  through  private  channels;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  that  American  merchants  are  today 
carrying  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  credits  for  Euro- 
pean customers  to  whom  goods  have  been  sold — and, 
of  course,  the  American  money  market  has  had  to 
carry  this  load. 

Great  Britain  is  in  much  the  same  position  in 
relation  to  Europe,  and,  consequently,  the  British 
understand  these  facts  clearly. 

But  the  peoples  of  Continental  Europe  must 
recognize  that  their  depreciated  currencies  are  due  to 
inflation,  extravagance,  unsound  financial  methods, 
failure  to  raise  sufficient  revenue  by  taxation  to  meet 
governmental  expenditures,  and  adverse  trade  bal- 
ances. They  must  appreciate  the  necessity  for 
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remedying  these  conditions,  and  of  remedying  them 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Great  Britain 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  understand  British  character,  even  super- 
ficially, and  who  are  familiar  to  any  extent  with 
British  resources,  about  the  capability  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Empire  to  pass  through  the 
reconstruction  period  successfully,  as  they  came 
through  the  war  so  gloriously.  It  is  a great  source 
of  satisfaction  and  of  supreme  significance,  however, 
that  Great  Britain  is  now  actually  “turning  the 
corner” — slowly,  but  surely,  in  true  British  fashion. 

The  present  fiscal  year,  which  will  end  on  March  31, 
will  show  a deficit  of  several  billion  dollars — a 
deficit  which  has  had  to  be  taken  care  of  by  Ways 
and  Means  Advances  and  Treasury  Bills.  It  is 
certain  that  economies  will  be  rigidly  enforced 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  repetition  of  this  situation  and  that, 
instead  of  an  increase  of  the  Kingdom’s  floating  debt, 
there  will  be  a reduction.  An  excellent  beginning 
has  already  been  made  in  reducing  this  floating  debt, 
and  also  in  decreasing  the  amount  of  currency  notes 
— Government  paper  money — outstanding,  so  that 
on  February  4 the  fiduciary  issue  was  297  million 
pounds  Sterling,  as  against  a maximum  during  1919 
of  more  than  325  million  pounds. 

Government  borrowing  operations  for  funding 
purposes  are  probably  hindered  to  some  extent  by 
the  tight  condition  of  the  money  market.  But  this 
is  a reflection  of  the  enormous  industrial  activity 
of  the  British  Isles  and  of  the  great  volume  of 
their  foreign  trade. 

Great  Britain’s  foreign  trade  for  1919  was  not  only 
the  greatest  in  money  values  in  her  history,  but  was 
exceeded  only  slightly  by  the  enormous  trade  of  the 
United  States  last  year.  Figures  for  January,  1920, 
showed  the  continuation  of  the  upward  trend,  with 
imports  valued  at  no  less  than  183,000,000  pounds 
Sterling,  and  total  exports,  British  and  foreign,  of 
131,000,000  pounds,  a grand  total  of  314,000,000 
pounds.  British  exports  during  the  first  month  of 
the  current  year  were,  in  fact,  123  per  cent,  greater 
in  value  then  those  for  the  corresponding  month  last 
year.  Counting  the  pound  at  $3.50,  the  value  of 
British  foreign  trade  aggregated  in  January,  1,200 
million  dollars,  which  compares  with  1,204  millions 
for  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  during  the 
same  month. 

England,  like  the  United  States,  is  selling  a vast 
quantity  of  her  goods  abroad  on  credit,  and  of  neces- 
sity is  buying  on  credit  from  this  country  and  where- 
ever  else  she  can,  since  her  stock  of  gold  is  quite 


inadequate  to  meet  her  debts  because  so  many  of  her 
creditors  are  unable  to  settle  in  cash.  It  is  con- 
tended, however,  that  the  invisible  items  owing  on 
current  trade  to  Britain  now  more  than  counter- 
balance the  visible  “unfavorable”  balance  of  trade, 
so  that  current  credits  equal  current  debits. 

Counterbalancing  Invisible  Items 

Among  these  very  important  invisible  items  are 
earnings  from  ocean  freights  and  insurance  and 
interest  on  foreign  investments.  Great  Britain, 
it  should  be  remembered,  still  has  the  largest  mer- 
chant marine  in  the  world,  and  London  is  still  the 
financial  center  of  the  world,  while  the  British  remain 
the  leading  creditor  nation,  with  more  than  fifteen 
billion  dollars  invested  all  over  the  world. 

But  the  pound  Sterling  will  remain  at  a discount 
in  terms  of  the  dollar,  in  all  probability,  until  London 
can  once  more  afford  to  be  a free  gold  market.  At 
present,  steps  are  being  taken  to  mobihze  all  possible 
banking  gold  in  the  country  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  now  holds  the  precious 
metal  to  the  value  of  more  than  half  a billion  dollars. 

I have  emphasized  the  importance  of  Great 
Britain’s  foreign  trade  because  it  is  the  best  possible 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  Great  Britain’s  recovery. 
It  is  the  barometer  of  the  transition  from  war  to 
peace  production. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  also  that  standardiza- 
tion, scientific  management,  industrial  research,  and 
the  elimination  of  waste  are  being  practised  in  Eng- 
land as  never  before;  that  efficiency  is  more  than 
ever  the  keynote  of  British  industry. 

Labor  Difficulties 

This  efficiency  is  urgently  necessary,  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  world-wide  underproduction  of  es- 
sential commodities  and  the  attitude  of  British  labor. 
As  in  the  United  States,  further  increases  of  wages  in 
Great  Britain  have  been  accompanied  by  decreases 
in  hours  of  work,  affecting  between  six  and  seven 
million  laborers.  Yet  industrial  disputes  in  Great 
Britain  have  multiplied;  in  1919  they  w’^ere  greater 
in  number  than  any  year  since  1913,  and  occasioned 
the  loss  of  thirty-four  million  working  days.  Is  it 
surprising  that  there  should  be  underproduction 
when  such  a condition  prevails  in  the  country  that 
has  long  been  known  as  “the  world’s  workshop”? 

Recently  a labor  leader  of  England,  in  endeavoring 
to  awake  his  fellow  workers  to  a realization  of  their 
responsibility  in  this  critical  period,  warned  British 
laborers  that  unless  they  materially  increase  their 
production,  individually  and  collectively,  a “crash” 
would  inevitably  result.  And  he  wisely  pointed  out 
that  in  event  of  a “crash”  no  class  would  suffer  more 
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than  the  workers.  He  declared  that  British  workers 
must  drive  a quarter  harder  than  before  the  war;  the 
French  twice  as  hard,  and  the  Germans  eighteen 
times  harder. 

Fiiance 

In  France,  progress  has  necessarily  been  slower 
than  in  England,  but  there  has  been  progress.  No 
country  could  endure  what  France  has  undergone 
and  expect  to  recuperate  in  fifteen  months.  Her  two 
great  needs  today  are  adequate  taxation  and  debt 
consolidation,  including,  particularly,  the  reduction 
of  the  advances  by  the  Bank  of  France  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  that  the  amount  of  French  papier 
money  may  be  reduced.  The  yield  of  existing  taxes 
consistently  increased  during  1919  and  outstripped 
budget  estimates.  And  as  the  invaded  districts  are 
reconstructed  and  gem;ral  economic  productivity 
increases,  the  results  will  be  inevitably  more  satis- 
factory. 

The  “ordinary”  budget  for  1920  calls  for  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  17.8  billion  francs,  or  no  less  than 
500  francs  per  capita,  of  which  65  billions  is  expected 
to  be  raised  from  new  taxation.  The  latter  includes 
heavier  income  and  inheritance  taxes,  taxes  on  in- 
creases of  wealth  since  1914,  and  total  business  turn- 
overs. Both  direct  and  indirect  taxes  are  comprised 
in  the  projected  scheme.  In  other  words,  France  is 
at  last  beginning  to  attack  her  fiscal  problems  with 
courage,  and  is  starting  to  tax  her  people  with  a 
heavier  hand  than  in  the  past. 

A large  loan  is  at  present  being  floated  in  France, 
which,  if  it  succeeds,  as  it  should,  will  assist  greatly 
in  reducing  the  volume  of  the  floating  debt  and  will 
pave  the  way  for  currency  deflation.  To  date,  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  the  volume  of 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  France,  but  as  the  need  for 
Government  subsidies  to  industry  and  for  payments 
by  way  of  reparation  for  war  damages  decreases,  and 
as  debt  consolidation  is  achieved,  the  cancellation 
of  notes  will  become  increasingly  possible. 

With  perhaps  too  little  foresight — or  too  much 
optimism — the  French  (Government  has  counted  on 
German  reparation  payments  as  fiscal  factors  of 
greater  importance  than  it  seems  at  all  possible  for 
them  to  be.  The  French  Government  budget  for 
1920,  however,  is  less  open  to  criticism  on  this  score 
than  was  that  of  1919.  France,  meanwhile,  is  in 
possession  of  valuable  properties,  formerly  German, 
is  receiving  coal  from  (iermany,  and  should  make 
such  industrial  progress  this  year  as  will  go  far  toward 
righting  the  very  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  that 
piled  up  last  year.  January  figures  for  foreign  trade 
still  show  huge  imports,  but  also  exports  growing 
steadily  in  volume.  As  the  evolution  to  a peace 


basis  continues,  and  especially  if  agricultural  results 
are  decidedly  better  this  year  than  last,  prospects 
will  be  far  brighter  at  the  end  of  1920  than  they  are 
at  present. 

France  has  made  amazing  strides  in  recovering 
from  the  physical  effects  of  the  war.  The  extent  of 
this  rehabilitation  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  under- 
stood, and  a few  facts  regarding  it  may  serve  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  stupendous  task  that  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  devastated  areas  since  the 
armistice. 

France’s  Rapid  Reconstruction 

One  hundred  and  thirty -six  thousand  new  or  re- 
paired structures  had  been  erected  in  France  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  1919  to  give  shelter  to  those 
who  were  made  homeless  bv  the  destruction  of  550,000 
buildings  during  the  war.  In  the  same  period,  89  per 
cent,  of  the  destroyed  railroad  trackage  has  been 
rebuilt;  an  area  of  1,500  square  miles  of  shell- 
riddled,  tillable  land  cleared  up;  80  million  cubic 
yards  of  trenches  filled,  991,000  refugees  returned 
to  their  homes,  5,000  schools  reopened,  and  3,872 
civic  communities  reorganized. 

The  surprise  attack  of  the  Germans  was  aimed 
at  the  vital  parts  of  French  industrial  life.  The 
battle  zones  and  the  districts  occupied  by  the  enemy 
represented  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  nation’s 
coal  production,  92  per  cent,  of  the  total  iron  ore 
output,  81  per  cent,  of  the  blast  furnaces  and  65  per 
cent,  of  the  steel  works.  This  same  territory  pro- 
duced before  the  war  about  three-fifths  of  the  total 
value  of  woolen  goods,  and  three-quarters  of  the 
French  beet-sugar  crop. 

The  restoration  of  the  rich  territory  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  should  make  France  a leader  in  the  Euro- 
pean steel  industry.  With  the  addition  of  these 
new  provinces,  the  territorial  and  colonial  dominion 
of  the  French  Republic  today  is  an  economic  unit 
of  nearly  100  million  inhabitants  and  a rich  field 
for  French  commercial  and  industrial  endeavor. 
The  natural  thrift  of  the  people — the  woolen  stock- 
ing, where  the  French  peasant  accumulates  his 
savings,  is  a proverbial  institution — the  splendid 
energy  of  the  French  character,  and  the  “American- 
ism” of  the  new  business  generation  hold  forth  the 
promise  that  France’s  remarkable  recovery  after 
defeat  and  territorial  mutilation  in  1870  will  even- 
tually be  greatly  surpassed  by  her  progress  after  the 
victory  of  1918. 

Belgium 

Belgium,  like  France,  is  today  offering  for  sub- 
scription a large  premium  loan — in  the  case  of  the 
little  kingdom  for  the  definite  amount  of  two  and  a 


half  billion  francs — to  take  care  of  current  necessities 
and  reduce  floating  indebtedness.  Like  France,  too, 
she  is  now  levying  heavier  taxes  on  her  people — 
taxes  which,  as  industrv  continues  to  increase  in 
productivity,  will  yield  greater  amounts.  These 
include  heavy  inheritance  taxes. 

Belgium  is  assuredly  “coming  back,”  and  she  is 
gaining  momentum  eveiy  day.  There  should  be 
no  doubt  of  that  in  the  minds  of  the  Canadian  and 
American  publics,  whose  active  interest  in  Belgium’s 
welfare  has  been  so  great  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  excellent  condition  of  Belgium’s  finances  and 
industries  before  the  war  has  to  a large  extent  made 
this  recovery  possible.  With  an  area  of  11,373 
square  miles,  somewhat  larger  than  Vermont,  and  a 
population  in  1914  of  7,500,000,  Belgium  was  the 
most  densely  populated  and  intensively  cultivated 
country  in  the  world,  one  man  in  every  six  being  a 
landowner.  The  thrift  and  industry  of  the  Bel- 
gian people  had  earned  them  eighth  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  w^ealth  and  sixth  place  in 
volume  of  total  foreign  trade. 

In  the  face  of  the  most  formidable  combination 
of  difficulties,  the  manufacturers,  mine  operators, 
business  men  and  engineers  have  worked  energeti- 
cally at  the  task  of  putting  Belgium  back  on  its  pre- 
war footing.  Plants,  railways,  and  bridges  had  to 
be  rebuilt  or  repaired,  machinery  purchased  abroad 
and  working  capital  provided.  In  view  of  the  great 
obstacles  which  Belgian  industry  had  to  contend 
with,  the  remarkable  progress  in  the  resumption  of 
industrial  operations  speaks  well  for  the  energy  and 
determination  of  the  Belgian  people  and  the  stability 
of  political  conditions. 

The  most  striking  figures  of  the  actual  resumption 
of  Belgian  industry  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1919  as 
compared  with  those  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1913  are  the  following;  Coal  mines,  94  per  cent, 
normal;  refined  sugar,  100  per  cent.;  cotton  spindles 
in  operation,  75  per  cent.;  cotton  looms,  60  per  cent.; 
wool  products,  75  per  cent.;  shoes,  70  per  cent.; 
window  glass,  34  per  cent.;  plate  glass,  36  per  cent. 
Even  the  steel  mills,  which  suffered  most,  have 
resumed  30  per  cent. 

To  buy  new  machinery  as  well  as  raw  materials, 
Belgium  needs  credit  of  sufficiently  long  terms  to 
permit  her  industries  to  bring  up  the  volume  of  ex- 
ports, and  thereby  reduce  the  unfavorable  trade 
balance  which  now  militates  against  her  outside  pur- 
chases. 

Despite  the  wonderful  recovery  made  in  many 
directions,  it  is  obvious  that  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Complete  recuperation  from  the  gigantic 
loss  which  Belgium  has  sustained  will  take  time, 
but,  judging  from  the  energy  and  determination  dis- 


played by  her  people  and  her  relatively  favorable 
financial  condition,  Belgium  is  progressing  in  a way 
that  promises  to  make  her  the  first  of  the  belligerent 
countries  in  Europe  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
the  war. 

Italy 

The  two  outstanding  factors  of  interest  in  the 
Italian  financial  situation  are  the  status  of  the  Sixth 
Internal  Loan,  now  being  floated,  and  taxation  pros- 
pects. The  success  of  the  loan  has  been  beyond  the 
expectation  of  the  Government.  Subscriptions  re- 
ceived to  date  total  no  less  than  16  billion  lire,  and 
books  are  being  kept  open  until  April,  when,  un- 
questionably, the  goal  of  20  billion  lire  will  be 
reached.  This  achievement  wdll  go  far  toward  stabi- 
lizing Italian  finance,  reducing  the  country’s  floating 
debt,  and  still  will  enable  the  Government  to  cut 
down  the  issue  of  paper  currency.  The  paper  issues, 
as  well  as  the  total  Italian  debt,  however,  are  pro- 
poriionately  smaller  than  in  many  of  the  other  bellig- 
erent countries,  thanks  to  fairly  heavy  taxation 
during  the  war.  Italy’s  foreign  debt  to  her  allies  is 
one  of  her  greatest  financial  problems.  But  Italy 
now  has  begun  her  financial  and  economic  reconstruc- 
tion in  earnest. 

Many  new  taxes  are  coming  into  effect,  to  improve 
further  the  position  of  national  finances,  and  to 
balance  more  nearly  current  expenditures  with  cur- 
rent receipts.  Among  these  are  a levy  on  fortunes, 
ranging  from  5 to  25  per  cent,  and  payable  in  install- 
ments throughout  the  next  thirty  years;  a new 
income  tax;  heavier  taxes  on  inheritances,  and  vari- 
ous other  increased  taxes,  both  direct  and  indirect. 

The  Italian  foreign  trade  situation  still  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Imports  are  running  far  ahead 
of  exports,  with  apparently  little  promise  of  much 
improvement,  in  view  of  the  absolute  necessity  for 
the  continuance  of  certain  imports,  if  Italian  in- 
dustry is  to  continue  to  make  progress.  High 
freight  and  exchange  rates  increase  the  difficulties. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  industry  of  the  people  is  asserting 
itself  and  obstacles  that  seemed  almost  insurmount- 
able are  being  overcome.  Much  has  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  a clearing  of  the  fiscal  and  political 
situations  will  be  of  great  importance  in  aiding  the 
general  credit  and  economic  situation.  Little  assis- 
tance can  be  expected,  at  least  in  the  near  future, 
from  reparation  payments  under  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Italy’s  most  valuable  asset  is  that  which  aU  the 
world  needs — exportable  labor.  The  Minister  of 
Liberated  Regions  recently  reported  that  there  are 
100,000  idle  worlcmen  in  the  war  devastated  districts, 
mostly  Italians  repatriated  by  the  war,  who  are 
planning  to  emigrate  to  Brazil  and  Argentina.  The 
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continued  emigration  of  laborers  and  settlers  to 
other  countries  will  help  to  create  markets  for 
Italian  products.  Southern  France  and  South 
American  countries  especially  will  be  inviting  fields 
for  Italian  emigrants.  The  overseas  possessions 
have  an  area  about  four  times  that  of  Italy  proper, 
including  the  accessions  of  territory  gained  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  war.  These  offer  im- 
portant industrial  and  trade  possibilities  which  will 
make  possible  the  development  of  a great  industrial 
nation. 

Italy  is  well  situated  to  serve  as  the  principal  dis- 
tributing center  between  the  Far  East  and  central 
and  southern  Europe.  Italians,  with  their  historic 
legacy  of  maritime  supremacy  and  their  proved 
initiative,  will  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  Italian  industry  and  commerce. 

• Germany  and  Russia 

With  a debt  of  50  billion  dollars,  reparation  pay- 
ments in  money  and  in  kind,  to  look  forward  to, 
amounting  to  tens  of  billions,  marks  at  a discount 
of  more  than  90  per  cent.,  a shortage  of  many  sorts 
of  raw  materials,  great  insufficiency  of  coal  supplies, 
50  billion  marks  of  paper  money  outstanding,  and 
the  tendency  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the 
total,  with  no  merchant  fleet  to  bring  the  greatly 
needed  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  from  abroad — 
with  these  and  other  unfavorable  elements  in  the 
situation,  the  outlook  for  Germany  is  indeed  dis- 
couraging. The  only  loan  floated  during  1919  was 
a dismal  failure. 

But  the  German  Government  is  evincing  willing- 
ness to  try  to  meet  expenses  by  heavy  taxation,  in- 
cluding a capital  levy,  other  direct  taxation,  and 
various  indirect  taxes.  And,  despite  her  heavy 
burden,  I believe  that  Germany  will  continue  to 
“carry  on,”  without  repudiation  of  her  colossal 
debt,  although  she  has  been  forced  to  recognize  the 
depreciation  of  her  currency.  This  she  has  done  by 
prescribing  different  rates  of  taxation,  according  as 
payment  is  made  in  paper  or  in  gold,  and  by  offering 
to  pay  high  premiums  in  paper  for  silver  and  gold 
coins.  Financially  and  economically,  Germany  is 
today  all  but  an  exhausted  nation.  Yet,  the  Ger- 
mans are  working — ten  hours  a day  in  many  places 
and  that  is  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the 
German  situation.  A nation  that  will  work  can 
eventually  overcome  all  economic  handicaps. 

Russia  is  still  in  the  throes  of  economic  chaos,  but 
even  she,  as  I have  indicated,  is  awakening  to  the 
necessity  for  work  and  to  a realization  of  the  value 
of  gold  as  a symbol  of  crystallized  labor.  It  may 
be  years  before  the  Russian  people  shake  off  the 
tyranny  of  Bolshevism,  but  they  will  do  so  sooner 


or  later  and  will  again  become  one  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  world. 

Forced  by  starvation  and  dire  necessity,  Soviet 
Russia  is  seeking  to  trade  with  other  countries. 
And  I am  convinced  that  the  end  of  Bolshevism  and 
the  return  of  sanity  in  Russia  will  be  expedited  if 
commercial  relations  are  reestablished  with  that  long- 
suffering  land. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Soviet  factory 
councils”  have  been  abolished  in  Russia.  While  this 
was  a Bolshevik  invention,  the  idea  had  spread  even 
among  anti-Bolshevik  workmen  in  central  and 
western  Europe  as  a panacea  for  industrial  troubles. 
And  the  Soviet  decree  which  eliminated  the  councils 
read  in  part  as  follow’s: 

“The  chief  cause  of  this  catastrophic  state  of 
affairs  is  the  complete  lack  of  discipline  and  good 
order.  The  factory  councils  and  committees,  the 
function  of  which  was  to  maintain  order,  have  done 
only  harm.  They  have  destroyed  the  last  remnant 
of  discipline,  and  have  wasted  or  stolen  the  plant 
and  materials  belonging  to  the  mills.  As  a result  of 
these  abuses,  we  are  now  compelled  to  abolish  alto- 
gether the  factory  councils,  and  to  place  at  the  head 
of  every  industrial  concern  of  importance  a dictator 
who  will  have  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over 
all  manual  employes.” 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  even  the  citizens  of  the 
“social  democracy”  of  Bolshevism  must  work,  al- 
though it  be  necessary  to  resort  to  that  most  “demo- 
cratic” instrument,  the  mailed  fist  of  ruthless  autoc- 
racy, to  force  them  to  w’ork. 

The  deluded  Bolshevists,  in  fact,  are  learning  that 
which  the  greatest  of  living  British  poets  has  just 
expressed  so  characteristically  in  this  stanza  from 
his  latest  verse : 

“In  the  Carboniferous  Epoch  we  were  promised  abundance 
for  all, 

By  robbing  selected  Peter  to  pay  for  collective  Paul; 

And,  though  we  had  plenty  of  money,  there  was  nothing  our 

money  would  buy.  ^ 

And  the  Gods  of  the  Copybook  Maxims  said:— ‘If  you  don't 

work  you  die.’  ” 

In  considering  Russia’s  plight,  w^e  should  not  forget 
that  if  we  are  to  enjoy  world  prosperity,  political 
stability,  and  peace,  all  countries,  especially  the  im- 
portant countries,  must  be  prosperous  and  peaceful. 
The  World  War  has  made  us  understand  as  never 
before  that  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  leagued 
together  economically,  and  that  serious  economic  dis- 
turbance anywhere  in  the  world,  directly  or  in- 
directly, but  inevitably,  affects  all  mankind. 

Canada  and  the  United  States 

It  is  in  full  appreciation  of  that  fact  that  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  the  two  great  countries  of  the 
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Western  Hemisphere,  should  face  the  European  prob- 
lem and  meet  the  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
it  presents  to  them.  Both  countries  are  vast  reser- 
voirs of  raw  materials  which  all  the  world  sorely 
needs;  both  have  the  strength,  virility  and  dynamic 
energy  of  youthful  nations — the  spirit  of  the  New 
World.  And  in  helping  Europe  to  rehabilitate  itself 
they  will  help  themselves. 

Canada’s  present  and  potential  capabilities  for 
aiding  Europe  are  very  great.  Her  finances  are 
sound,  and  the  per  capita  credit  of  Canada — the 
per  capita  credit  for  the  working  population  of 
approximately  8 million — is  estimated  at  $200. 
Canada’s  national  debt  is  about  $144  per  capita, 
whereas  her  national  wealth  is  computed  to  be  $2,000 
per  capita. 

As  in  the  United  Stales,  agriculture  is  the  Domin- 
ion’s basic  industry,  and  it  has  been  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  intensive  and  diversified  production. 
The  products  of  Canada’s  forests  are  next  in  value, 
and  rank  third  among  those  of  the  world.  And  the 
world  needs  the  products  of  fields  and  forests  more 
today  than  ever  before.  These  resources  provide 
Canada  with  her  greatest  opportunity  to  aid  Europe 
and  to  prosper  and  develop. 

Our  Burden  and  Duty 

Only  a couple  of  wrecks  ago  we  celebrated  in  our 
country  the  memory  of  the  birthday  of  our  great  war 
President,  Lincoln,  and  I was  reminded  at  that  time 
of  his  great  message  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg, 
with  which  you  are  familiar,  when  he  called  upon  the 
nation  to  dedicate  itself  anew  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
that  the  great  sacrifice  of  lives  at  Gettysburg  should 
not  be  in  vain,  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people  should  not  perish — he  did 
not  say  from  the  North  or  from  the  South,  or  the 
United  States,  but  “should  not  perish  from  the 


earth.”  That  was  the  cause  to  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  dedicated  themselves  then  and 
have  rededicated  themselves  in  this  war. 

I visited  the  battlefields  of  France  last  summer, 
and  I could  not  help  but  feel  what  a crime  against 
history,  what  a crime  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man 
it  would  be  if  the  sacrifices  which  were  made  in 
France  should  be  in  vain;  if  those  white  crosses 
pointing  heavenward  should  have  been  raised  in 
vain ; if  the  sacrifices  that  the  flower  of  our  manhood 
made  to  this  cause  should  not  have  really  preserved 
to  the  world  the  democracy  and  liberty  and  justice 
for  which  they  were  made.  Surely,  we  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  will  not  permit  that  to  happen.  I say 
the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  for  whether  there  be  a League 
of  Nations  or  no  League  of  Nations,  or  whether  there 
be  this  kind  of  a peace  treaty  or  that  kind  of  a peace 
treaty,  it  would  trouble  me  little,  if  there  would  be 
close  cooperation  and  understanding  among  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  of  the  world. 

I am  reminded,  in  conclusion,  of  that  other  great 
message  of  Lincoln,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
express  the  thought  of  the  present  hour,  “With 
malice  towards  ^one  and  charity  for  all,  wdth  firm- 
ness in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind 
up  the  nation’s  wounds;  ...  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a just  and  a lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations.” 

That  is  the  burden  that  rests  upon  us  today.  And 
the  true  basis  of  peace  is  economic  order,  social  order, 
and  justice  among  men.  One  of  your  own  Canadian 
poets  made  a beautiful  contribution  to  that  thought 
in  his  verses  “In  Flanders  Fields,”  with  which  you 
are  all  familiar  I know,  and  I feel,  as  he  sang,  that 
to  us  “from  falling  hands”  the  torch  has  been 
thrown,  that  we  must  “bear  it  on  high”  and  not 
“break  faith”  with  those  who  have  died  for  us. 
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T)E  CAUSE  our  soldiers  are  daily  returning  from 
the  fields  of  their  htiroic  endeavors  abroad,  let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves  into  believing  that  the 
struggle  which  has  just  dethroned  autocracy  is  ended. 
We  should  likewise  avoid  the  fatal  mistake  of  con- 
sidering our  responsibility  to  “carry  on”  fully  dis- 
charged when  the  armistice  was  signed. 

The  battle  that  our  boys  have  just  fought  so 
victoriously  across  the  ocean  has  gone  on  since  the 
dawn  of  time;  it  will  continue  so  long  as  human 
nature  remains  as  it  is  today,  and  has  been  through 
all  the  centuries.  The  battle  may  be  waged  in  the 
name  of  democracy,  or  in  behalf  of  this  or  that  cause, 
but  always,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  struggle 
of  the  lesser  thought  against  the  greater  thought  of 
the  time — ^the  fight  for  jjrogress,  whatever  form  it 
may  assume. 

We  may  evolve  a League  of  Nations  which,  per- 
haps, will  prevent  armed  warfare  and  the  wholesale 
shedding  of  blood.  Certainly  all  mankind  fervently 
hopes  for  such  a covenant  among  the  nations.  But, 
notwithstanding,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  age-old 
struggle  will  proceed.  It  is  going  on  today,  in  fact, 
the  world  over.  Under  the  banner  of  state  socialism 
the  foes  of  peace  are  now  attacking  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  national  and  individual  freedom.  And 
we  shall  have  ample  need  for  the  same  spirit  which 
animated  our  soldiers  “over  there”  in  breaking  the 
Hindenburg  Line  of  autocracy  to  annihilate  the 
“Hindenburg”  line  of  the  forces  of  ignorance  and 
dangerous  radicalism  here. 

State  Socialism  Doomed 

State  socialism  can  never  attain  the  millennium 
it  extravagantly  promises  while  the  mass  of  people 
are  uninformed  about,  or  worse,  uninterested  in,  the 
vital  economic  problems  confronting  this  nation. 
And  when  there  shall  be  such  general  enlightenment 
and  intelligence  as  are  required  for  the  success  of 
state  socialism  there  will  be  no  need,  or  place,  for 
such  specious  theories  of  government,  because  their 
fallacy  and  peril  will  be  apparent  to  all.  Then  the 
people  as  a whole  will  understand  that  the  state 
cannot  deprive  the  individual  of  the  fruits  of  his 
initiative  and  long  thrive,  or  even  survive. 


That  there  is  singular  and  deplorable  lack  of 
appreciation  of  this  fact,  however,  is  plainly  evident 
throughout  the  land.  It  is  no  more  pronounced,  per- 
haps, than  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  generally 
toward  the  public  utilities.  But,  thanks  to  the 
costly  failure  of  the  Government’s  experiment  in  con- 
trolling the  railroads,  there  may  at  last  come  a 
dawning  consciousness  among  the  thinking  element 
of  our  body  politic  of  the  tragic  possibilities,  as  well 
as  fatal  limitations,  of  state  socialism. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  awakening  will  occur  before 
it  is  too  late,  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
electric  railways  of  the  country.  And  it  is  with  the 
desire  to  help  disseminate  information  about  some  of 
the  fundamental  factors  of  these  problems  that  I 
shall  undertake  to  discuss  electric  railways  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  banker  and  investor.  In  this 
connection,  incidentally,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ob- 
serve that  every  progressive  banker  and  investor 
today  is  well  aware  that  his  interests  are  inevitably 
and  inalienably  allied  with  those  of  his  community 
as  a whole,  and  that  whatever  promotes  the  pros- 
perity and  welfare  of  all  the  people  also  profits  him. 
Because  the  bankers  realize  this  basic  principle  of 
their  relations  to  the  public,  and  also  because  they 
understand  that  which  the  general  public  does  not 
appear  to  appreciate,  namely,  the  people’s  vital  finan- 
cial “stake”  in  public  utilities,  they  are  keenly 
interested  in  problems  of  the  electric  railways. 

The  Public’s  Stake 

The  average  person,  seemingly,  thinks  that  simply 
because  he  owns  no  public  utility  securities  he  is  not 
concerned  with  the  financial  condition  of  these  cor- 
porations. That  is  a serious  mistake,  for  the  rami- 
fications of  the  fiscal  problems  of  the  public  utilities 
affect,  directly  or  indirectly,  every  phase  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  communities  they  serve. 

In  June,  1918,  substantially  all  the  banks  of  the 
country,  except  private  banks,  owned  $385,000,000 
of  public  utility  bonds.  Insurance  companies,  also, 
are  large  holders  of  such  bonds.  In  New  York  State, 
alone,  the  public  generally  owns  securities  of  electric 
railways  to  the  amount  of  $1,282,500,000.  And  more 
than  $6,000,000,000  is  invested  in  the  electric  rail- 


ways  of  the  United  States.  These  figures  should  be 
sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  that  direct  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  public  utility  companies  is  not  limited  to 
those  who  are  stockholders  in  these  companies. 

Surely  the  war  has  taught  us  that,  collectively,  the 
public  utilities  are  national  in  scope  and  of  incal- 
culable importance  to  national  defense,  as  well  as  to 
national  welfare  and  comfort.  Yet,  the  electric 
railways,  representing  an  investment  of  $6,000,000,- 
000,  are  rapidly  going  on  the  rocks — ^largely  because 
of  public  ignorance  of,  and  indifference  to,  the  true 
conditions  of  this  great  industry. 

The  recent  receivership  for  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company  dramatically  emphasizes  the 
straits  into  which  the  electric  railways  throughout 
the  country  have  been  forced  by  various  circum- 
stances. Their  plight  is  further  evidenced  by  these 
facts:  During  1918  twenty-nine  companies,  with 

2,107  miles  of  tracks,  went  into  the  hands  of  receiv- 
ers; there  were  foreclosure  sales  of  twenty-three 
roads,  with  524  miles  of  trackage;  and  498  miles  of 
tracks  were  abandoned,  while  fewer  miles  of  new 
tracks  than  ever  before  were  laid  down.  The  mile- 
age and  capitalization  of  companies  taken  over  by 
receivers  in  1918  far  exceeded  those  of  1915,  the 
record  year  theretofore. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  electric  railway  companies 
have  struggled  alone  with  this  desperate  situation, 
but  the  problem  is  really  a public  one  because  the 
functions  performed  by  these  companies  are  essen- 
tially public.  It  is  time  for  the  public,  which  has 
reaped  the  benefits  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
electric  railways  despite  unbearable  handicaps,  to 
share  in  solving  their  problems.  It  is  high  time, 
indeed,  that  the  public  realize  that  when  it  attacks 
public  utilities,  such  as  the  electric  railways,  or  de- 
nies them  fair  treatment,  it  is  attacking  and  injuring 
its  own  interests. 

The  Burdens  of  the  Electric  Railways 

The  war  imposed  unprecedentedly  heavy  burdens 
on  the  electric  lines,  which  were  already  suffering 
from  a cumulative  load  that  was  straining  their  facil- 
ities and  resources  to  tlie  utmost.  The  prices  of  ma- 
terials, for  instance,  have  advanced  from  25  to  100 
per  cent,  in  the  last  few  years.  The  demands  made 
upon  the  service  of  the  electric  roads  likewise  have 
greatly  increased.  Transportation  facilities  of  elec- 
tric railways  are  overtaxed  everywhere.  But,  while 
gross  revenues  have  probably  been  larger  than  ever 
before  during  the  last  twelve  months,  net  income  has 
decidedly  decreased. 

Statistics  show  that  the  gross  income  of  the  1,260 
electric  railway  companies  in  the  United  States  in 
1916  totaled  $672,000,000,  whereas  their  net  income 
was  only  $70,000,000.  In  1917  the  net  income  was 


half,  of  the  $255,600,000  public  utility  securities 
which  mature  in  1919 — notwithstanding  fixed  sched- 
ules of  rates  for  service  and  the  fact  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  street  car  fare  is  40  per  cent, 
less  than  it  was  two  years  ago. 

In  view  of  these  deplorable  conditions,  is  it  sur- 
prising that  electric  railway  security  owners  have 
seen  their  holdings  precipitately  and  alarmingly 
depreciate  in  value?  Is  it  amazing  that,  with  the 
opportunities  offered  to  the  investing  public  during 
the  last  few  years  to  purchase  the  securities  of  in- 
dustrial companies  which  have  shown  extraordinary 
earnings,  electric  railway  securities  should  find  few 
buyers?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  with  the  war- 
time demands  upon  capital,  these  securities  should 
have  sold  at  prices  which  have  been  so  low  that  the 
electric  railway  companies  have  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  obtaining,  and,  in  some  cases  have  been 
absolutely  unable  to  arrange,  long-term  financing? 
Is  it  difficult  to  understand  why  the  electric  railway 
companies  have  been  compelled  to  pay  such  high  rates 
for  the  capital  they  did  get — and  which,  of  course, 
still  further  reduced  the  return  on  their  securities?  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  dividends  should  be  passed,  and 
that  those  to  be  paid  this  month,  totaling  $3,062,000, 
should  be  $200,000  less  than  during  March  of  last  year? 

Results  of  Wage  Awards 

I have  mentioned  some  of  the  burdens  laid  upon 
the  electric  railways  by  the  war  as  being  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  existing  financial  difficulties  of 
these  companies  and  of  the  unfavorable  position  of 
their  securities.  There  is  another  factor,  however, 
which  has  contributed  largely  to  the  situation, 
namely,  the  awards  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  illuminating  to  quote 
the  foUowdng  sentence  from  a letter  recently  written 
by  the  receiver  of  a New  England  electric  railway 
company : 

“The  receivership  is  a direct  result  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board’s  award,  which  placed  an  addi- 
tional payroll  burden  of  $125,000  per  annum  upon 
the  company,  notwithstanding  our  having  submitted 
to  the  Board  a full  statement  of  our  funds  and 
demonstrating  to  them  that  any  other  increase  in 
wages  would  create  the  situation  which  we  now  face.” 

In  a hearing  between  the  street  car  companies  of 
Cleveland  and  Detroit  and  their  men,  the  companies 
pleaded  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  raise 
wages  because  they  had  no  income  out  of  which  to 
pay  the  increase.  They  said : 

“We  are  working  under  a franchise  on  which  we 
receive  only  three  or  four  cents  a passenger  carried 
many  miles,  and,  if  a substantial  increase  in  wages 
be  granted,  bankruptcy  and  a receivership  must 


only  $80,000,000.  Yet,  the  electric  roads  must  make  follow.” 

provision  for  their  share,  aggregating  more  than  one-  Yet,  the  general  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Arbi- 


trators  in  these  cases  held  that  the  financial  condition 
of  the  companies  could  not  affect  the  issue  at  stake. 

Such  rulings,  however,  are  only  in  keeping  with 
the  general  public’s  attitude  toward  the  electric 
railways,  which  has  compelled  these  companies 
to  operate  under  two  distinct,  and,  in  some  respects, 
diametrically  opposed  kinds  of  law — ^legal  and  econ- 
omic. The  seriousness  of  this  handicap  is  apparent 
when  it  is  realized  that  probably  one-half  of  the 
gross  operating  expenses  of  a railroad  consists  of 
direct  labor  costs,  which  are  constantly  increasing 
while  the  abnormally  low  rates  for  the  service  ren- 
dered by  electric  railways  were,  in  many  cases,  fixed 
years  ago  by  special  laws,  or  by  provisions  contained 
in  ordinances  or  franchises.  The  rate  of  fare,  in  effect 
was  a part  of  the  consideration  for  granting  franchises. 

But  the  franchise  method  of  fixing  rates  is  too 
rigid  to  meet  present-day  conditions.  The  fran- 
chise, while  holding  down  the  charges  for  the  service 
does  not  hold  down  costs;  consequently,  costs  have 
rapidly  been  overtaking  gross  revenues  and  have 
reduced  to  the  danger  point  the  margin  between  the 
two. 

The  commission  form  of  regulation  was  developed 
largely  with  a view  to  remedying  the  evils  of  the 
rigid  franchise  method,  but  the  commission  form  of 
regulation  is  losing  esteem  among  the  thinking 
people  because  of  the  attitude  many  commissions 
have  assumed  toward  the  public  utility  corporations, 
and  because  of  the  condition  into  which  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  allowed  the  railroads 
to  drift. 

The  public  utilities  have  long  been  laying  their 
case  before  the  State  public  service  commissions,  but 
relief  has  come  very  slowly.  And  now,  of  all  times, 
the  men  composing  the  rate-making  bodies  of  the 
various  States  must  have  the  courage  to  adjust  rates 
to  existing  circumstances  and  prevent  ruin  from 
overtaking  many  of  these  corporations.  Their  re- 
sponsibility is  a very  grave  one,  both  to  the  utility 
companies  and  to  the  public. 

The  Need  for  Political  Intelligence 

There  is  equal  need,  also,  for  a realization  by  our 
legislators  of  their  duty  toward  the  public  utilities 
and  the  holders  of  the  securities  of  these  companies. 

Business  opportunity  means  nothing,  unless  we 
have  coupled  with  it  political  intelligence  which 
makes  it  possible  of  full  realization.  We  look  into 
our  own  city  here,  and  we  discuss  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  the  economic  problems  that  are  in- 
volved in  public  utility  problems  generally,  but  what 
good  is  the  understanding  of  the  economic  problems 
if  we  have  sitting  in  legislative  and  administrative 
halls  a degree  of  political  intelligence  that  absolutely 
nullifies  it,  which  defies  economic  law,  which  refuses 
to  recognize  cost  of  production  and  cost  of  service  as 
a basis  of  price? 


We  must  consider  more  than  the  earning  power,  or 
franchise  terms,  or  business  opportunity,  or  the  trade 
development  that  may  follow  in  any  given  field;  we 
must  consider  the  political  angle  which,  sooner  or 
later,  in  our  form  of  government  determines  the 
value  upon  which  any  security  rests.  We  see  rising 
up  all  over  the  world  this  tide  of  radicalism,  which 
has  affected  every  form  of  business  opportunity  and 
business  service;  and  unless  we,  as  business  men,  at- 
tempt to  understand  and  interpret,  and,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  guide  that  radicalism  into  right  chan- 
nels, it  is  going  to  affect  the  fundamental  values  in 
which  we  all  deal. 

We  cannot  expect  to  take  our  position  in  the  eco- 
nomic world  unless  we  put  into  political  halls  the 
same  kind  of  intelligence  that  enters  into  our  business 
organization. 

The  political  angle  is  having  a very  important  ef- 
fect upon  our  business  future,  and  we,  as  business 
men,  should  study  that  angle  and  have  intelligent 
opinions  about  it,  and  be  able  to  vote,  through  our 
duly  accredited  representatives,  intelligently,  that 
our  business  may  be  protected  and  conserved. 

The  adjournment  of  Congress,  leaving  the  coffers 
of  the  railroads  empty  and  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration facing  $380,000,000  of  back  debts,  is  an 
instance  of  the  evils  of  political  domination  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  one  which  the  public  should  ponder  well  in 
considering  the  problems  of  the  electric  railways, 
for  municipal  ownership  would  plunge  these  arteries 
of  transportation  into  petty,  local  politics — which 
would  be  a worse  fate,  if  possible,  than  the  railroads 
have  endured. 

If  there  were  to  be  any  one  criticism  made  of  the 
American  people  as  a people  it  is  that  though  we 
have  organized  a democracy  here  we  do  not  function 
as  a democracy  in  many  important  instances,  and 
we  allow  economic  fallacies  of  all  sorts  to  creep  into 
legislative  enactment.  We  allow  economic  fallacies 
to  have  political  importance,  which,  if  we  gave  them 
the  attention  they  deserve  and  if  we  realized  the  bear- 
ing that  they  ultimately  have  on  or  own  pocket- 
books,  we  would  be  quick  to  correct  in  their  incep- 
tion, rather  than  to  fight  them  in  their  fruition;  and 
it  seems  that  is  the  message  of  this  hour,  if  ever,  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

This  condition  must  be  remedied.  The  causes 
which  have  permitted  and  fostered  its  growth  must 
be  removed. 

“The  difficulty,”  aptly  declared  Lloyd  George,  “is 
not  with  interests,  it  is  with  prejudices.  People  talk 
about  vested  interests.  It  is  not  the  vested  interests 
I am  afraid  of;  it  is  the  vested  prejudices.  We  must 
sweep  aside  prejudices.” 

And  that  is  just  as  true  in  this  country  as  it  is  in 
England,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  When  the 
public  rids  itself  of  prejudice  against  the  traction 
interests,  and  comprehends  that  its  interests  are 
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identical  with  those  interests,  our  legislators,  our 
public  ^rvice  commissions,  and  our  municipal  au- 
thorities will  permit  the  electric  railways,  in  common 
with  all  other  public  utilities,  and  their  security- 
holders  to  enjoy  their  constitutional  rights  of  “life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 

Immediate  Remedies  Needed 

But  the  present  critical  situation  of  the  electric 
railway  companies  cannot  wait  for  a solution  of  the 
future;  it  demands  immediate  betterment.  And  there 
is  but  one  remedy — increase  of  income. 

Transportation  cannot  be  rendered  at  less  than 
cost  without  the  money  to  make  up  the  deficit 
coming  either  from  the  security  holders  or  the  tax 
payers,  or  both.  It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  the 
cost  of  transportation  ought  to  be  borne  by  the 
users  of  transportation,  and  that  some  plan  should  be 
worked  out  at  once  by  which  such  provision  is  made. 

If  municipal  authorities  maintain  the  position  they 
have  held,  and  unwarranted  additions  are  continu- 
ously made  to  the  tax  burdens  of  our  communities, 
the  bonds  of  our  municipalities  will  not  be  attractive 
to  bankers  or  investors,  and  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  various  cities  will  be  seriously  threatened. 
Indeed,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  there  is  involved  in 
the  situation  the  validity  of  a huge  structure  of  in- 
vestment and  credit,  the  undermining  of  which  can- 
not fail  to  have  far-reaching  effects  upon  general 
credit  and  business  prosperity,  for  the  credit  of  our 
transportation  lines  cannot  be  placed  in  jeopardy 
and  the  effects  localized  or  even  restricted  to  these 
utility  companies.  Cities  cannot  be  prosperous  with- 
out eflScient  utilities;  and  utilities  cannot  be  efficient 
without  prosperity.  Public  regulation  involves  public 
protection  of  credit. 

There  can  be  no  possible  justification  for  imposing 
such  burdens  as  are  being  infiicted  upon  security 
holders  and  tax  payers  today  in  a quixotic  attempt 
to  give  something  for  nothing,  by  allowing  the  users 
of  transportation  lines  to  enjoy  the  conveniences 
provided  them  at  less  than  cost. 

Fares  must  be  raised  to  an  equitable  basis,  for  they 
constitute  the  only  source  of  income  for  the  electric 
railway  companies. 

One  of  the  sanest  and  fairest  views  on  this  vital 
subject  which  I have  ever  encountered,  and  one  of 
especial  interest  to  public  utility  companies  and  to 
the  holders  of  their  securities  is  the  following  opinion, 
which  was  rendered  by  the  Superior  Court  of 
Pennsylvania : 

“A  rate  that  is  too  low  may  deprive  the  members  of 
the  corporation  of  property  that  cannot  be  returned; 
and  if  too  high,  the  j)ublic  is  unjustly  deprived  of 
property.  Rates  should  not  be  speculative,  or  put 
in  operation  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
too  low  or  too  high.  Before  that  question  can  be 
answered,  a loss  of  property  might  result.  The  bus- 


iness of  rate  making  should  not  be  an  effort  to  impose 
on  either  the  public  or  the  corporation ; and,  while  it 
may  be  true  that  some  corporations  in  the  past  have 
acted  unfairly  to  the  public,  that  would  not  justify 
a confiscatory  valuation  by  the  Commission  or  a 
lowering  of  rates  causing  a confiscation.  Rate  mak- 
ing contemplates  fair  dealing  between  the  company 
and  the  public.  When  the  question  of  rates  to  be 
fixed  is  before  the  Commission,  the  value  of  the  whole 
property  and  the  net  return  thereon  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

• 

“The  public  is  entitled  to  be  served  at  reasonable 
rates  on  the  value  of  the  property  used  in  the  public 
service.  The  company  is  entitled  to  a rate  that  will 
allow  it  a fair  return.  To  induce  investment  and  the 
continuance  of  capital,  there  must  be  some  gain  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  any  other  business.  The  mere 
assurance  that  the  investment  will  not  be  confiscated 
will  not  suffice.” 

The  verv  recent,  final  decision  of  the  New  Jer- 
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sey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  upholding  the 
legality  of  the  increase  in  street  car  fares  to  seven 
cents  in  our  sister  State  across  the  Hudson,  is  signi- 
ficant and  promising.  But  more  encouraging,  as  re- 
vealing the  extension  of  an  enlightened  point  of  view, 
it  has  been  almost  generally  admitted  by  the  citizens 
of  New  Jersey  that  the  companies  needed  the  extra 
revenue  if  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  service 
was  to  be  maintained. 

Approximately  400  cities  have  raised  fares  as  war 
emergency  measures,  but  in  many  cases  the  increases 
have  been  inadequate  and,  unfortunately,  the  com- 
panies in  some  of  our  largest  cities,  whose  financial 
burdens  are  proportionately  heavier  than  the  smaller 
lines,  have  been  denied  this  assistance. 

The  electric  railway  security  holders  do  not  seek 
exorbitant  increases  in  fares;  quite  the  contrary. 
They  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  it  is  to  their 
interest,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  public,  to  keep  rates 
for  service  as  low  as  possible,  for  low  fares  benefit  the 
companies  through  stimulating  business. 

In  facing  this  situation  municipal  authorities 
should  not  forget  that  they  are  holding  in  their  hands 
the  credit  of  their  cities,  saving  banks,  life  insurance 
companies,  and  other  investment  institutions,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  invested  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  problem  is  not  merely  local  or  political,  but 
of  nation-wide  business  importance,  and,  if  it  is  not 
fairly  met,  is  capable  of  having  a widespread  and 
disastrous  effect  on  business — an  effect  which  every 
business  interest,  directly  or  indirectly,  but  inevi- 
tably, must  share. 

“Unless  some  relief  is  given,”  declared  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hemphill,  Chairman  of  Board  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company,  in  testifying  a short  time  ago  be- 
fore the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  Second 
District  of  New  York,  “there  will  be  a cataclysm 
from  which  we  will  not  recover  for  a generation.” 


New  York,  March  24,  1919 
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Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 


American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


American  exporters  have  had  a fuller  under- 
^ standing,  during  the  past  fortnight,  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  their  future  depends  upon  the  speedy 
solution  of  the  problems  which  the  Peace  Conference 
is  considering  at  Versailles.  They  now  realize  that 
the  world  cannot  resume  its  activities  until  the 
burden  of  doubt  under  which  it  is  now  laboring  has 
been  laid  aside,  and  the  definite  bases  of  future  in- 
ternational relations  have  been  made  clear. 

The  question  of  the  indemnity  which  Germany 
and  Austria  are  to  pay  is  among  the  chief  of  the 
present  issues.  While  it  may  be  true  from  the  nar- 
row viewpoint  that  the  indemnity  is  the  concern  of 
France,  of  Belgium,  of  Italy  and  of  Serbia,  and  of 
them  alone,  yet,  from  the  point  of  view  of  trade, 
which  is  the  life-blood  of  the  modern  world,  it  is  a 
vital  concern  of  the  United  States  as  well. 

France,  for  instance,  must  restore,  not  only  her 
devastated  regions,  but  also  her  industry  as  a whole. 
Until  she  has  renewed  her  factories,  machinery,  ships, 
and  dwellings,  she  cannot  resume  normal  production. 
She  must  buy  abroad,  and  the  amount  of  her  buying 
depends  on  the  credit  available.  The  German  in- 
demnity is  the  financial  basis  upon  which  she  hopes 
to  do  a large  part  of  her  work  of  restoration.  If  that 
credit  is  not  soon  given  her,  she  will  have  to  draw 
more  heavily  upon  her  own  war-depleted  resources. 

Needs  of  Other  Countries 

What  is  true  of  France,  is  true  also  of  the  other 
countries  which  felt  the  heel  of  the  invader,  or  whose 
industrial  life  has  been  undermined  and  disrupted  by 
the  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  war.  The  very 
tools  wherewith  they  must  begin  again  are  lacking, 
and  they  must  buy  them  abroad. 

American  manufacturers  stand  ready  to  supply 
their  share  of  the  means  for  returning  the  industries 
of  the  devastated  lands  to  production.  But  they 
must  be  paid  if  they  are  to  keep  their  own  factories 
operating.  Thus,  the  verj^  close  connection  between 
the  German  indemnity  and  American  trade  becomes 
apparent.  It  is  along  some  such  line  as  this  that 
the  American  manufacturer  has  been  reasoning,  and 
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his  conclusion  accounts  for  his  growing  interest  in  the 
negotiations,  and  the  wide-spread  insistence  that  an 
early  conclusion  be  reached. 

Nor  is  such  reasoning  to  be  considered  selfish.  Be- 
yond the  important  self-interests  involved,  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  must  consider  the  welfare  of  his 
employes,  and  their  opportunities  for  continuing 
production.  And  even  beyond  that  consideration, 
there  is  the  very  urgent  need  of  France  and  the  other 
nations  which  cannot  be  met  except  upon  some  basis 
of  exchange. 

Other  Vital  Questions 

There  are  other  issues  no  less  important  than  that 
involved  in  the  question  of  the  German  indemnity. 
Demobilization  of  troops  is  fraught  with  difficulties 
which  this  country  is  only  beginning  to  realize.  Un- 
interrupted production  here  for  selling  abroad  de- 
pends upon  the  celerity  with  which  these  men,  made 
so  thoroughly  into  fighters,  can  be  remade  into  pro- 
ducers. Stability  in  all  the  nations  in  the  world  de- 
pends to  a great  extent,  if  not  wholly,  upon  the  broad 
conditions  which  the  Peace  Conference  lays  down, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  with 
those  conditions. 

Thus,  trade  inevitably  awaits  upon  the  results  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  statesmen  at  Versailles.  Un- 
til they  have  charted  the  paths  which  the  world  is  to 
travel  in  the  future,  the  productive  interests  of  the 
country  are  naturally  uncertain  as  to  immediate 
prospects,  and  hesitate  to  commit  themselves  beyond 
present  needs. 

Typical  of  this  prevailing  nervous  state  was  the 
situation  which  developed  when  a report  was  re- 
ceived recently  that  Australia  had  put  a bar  upon  the 
importation  of  all  goods  save  those  of  British  origin. 
The  rumor  seemed  unlikely  on  its  face,  and  it  became 
current  almost  as  the  same  time  that  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  Australia  was  telling  New  York’s  busi- 
ness men  that  his  country  was  eager  to  trade  with 
the  United  States.  Yet  it  received  wide  credence  and 
provoked  protests  from  many  merchants  who  had 
built  up  an  Australian  trade  during  the  war,  and  had 


been  led  to  believe  that  their  trade  might  be  con- 
tinued. The  truth  of  the  situation  was  that,  in  order 
to  help  the  British  Government  solve  the  problem 
which  the  cessation  of  the  war  has  placed  before  its 
new  dye  industry,  the  Australian  Government  agreed 
to  admit  only  British  dye-stuffs.  This  is  the  version 
cabled  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  by  the 
United  States  Commercial  Attach^  in  Melbourne, 
and  it  was  verified  by  a dispatch  received  a day  later 
by  Mr.  Braddon,  the  Australian  Commissioner. 

The  Shipping  Problem 

Uncertainty  is  also  evident  in  the  narrower  but 
vital  problems  of  shipping  and  tonnage,  but  here  the 
immediate  issues  can  at  least  be  formulated.  To  the 
exporter  it  is  a question  of  space,  rates  and  routes. 
Beyond  these  points  he  does  not  too  much  concern 
himself.  The  suspense  here,  while  wide-spread,  is 
probably  temporary.  Rates  have  a definite  down- 
ward tendency,  with  the  British  lines  still  apparently 
in  the  lead,  but  the  rates  quoted  by  the  Shipping 
Board  have  not  always  been  backed  up  by  bottoms 
with  which  to  make  them  available.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  of  the  tonnage  plying  between 
American  and  foreign  ports,  fully  forty-six  per  cent, 
is  now  flying  the  American  flag. 

Trade  routes  which  had  not  seen  American  ships 
since  the  days  of  the  famous  “clippers”  are  now  the 
regular  highways  of  the  new  fleet.  There  are 
twenty-two  vessels  of  12,000  tons  building  for  the 
South  American  trade,  which  will  carry  not  only 
freight,  but  passengers,  with  accommodations  as 
good  as  those  of  the  transatlantic  liners.  A large  pro- 
portion of  twenty-two  smaller  vessels,  also  fitted  for 
passenger  carrying,  v ill  be  assigned  to  service  be- 
tween North  and  South  American  ports. 

German  Ships  to  Aid 

Relief  will  also  be  forthcoming  shortly  as  a result 
of  the  agreement  reached  as  to  German  ships.  Ac- 
cording to  press  dispatches,  eight  of  the  passenger 
vessels  assigned  for  bringing  home  American  troops 
will  be  ready  for  the  sea  in  a few  days,  and  the  giant 
Imperator,  also  assigned  to  the  United  States,  will 
be  put  into  the  service  of  the  War  Department  as 
soon  as  she  can  be  raised  from  the  mud  in  which 
she  now  rests.  The  total  of  German  vessels  to  be 
turned  over  at  a British  port  is  estimated  at  700,  and 
they  will  all  be  apportioned  and  allotted  by  an  Inter- 
Allied  commission.  The  rehef  which  this  tonnage 
will  bring  is  almost  incalculable. 

Of  those  other  matters  which  demand  considera- 
tion in  any  attempt  to  survey  the  broader  aspect  of 
the  present  situation  two  stand  out  as  preeminent. 


The  first  of  these  is  the  billion-dollar  fund  for  the 
assistance  of  Foreign  Trade  provided  by  the  Victory 
Loan  Act.  In  the  absence  of  official  statements  the 
general  tendency  is  to  regard  this  fund  as  a stop-gap 
rendered  necessary  by  the  lack  of  authority  to  con- 
tinue the  loans  to  the  Allied  governments,  which  were 
an  outstanding  financial  feature  of  the  war.  The 
fund,  at  a rate  of  interest  one  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  prevailing  discount  rate  for  ninety-day  paper  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the  district  in  which  the 
borrower  is  located,  will  be  lent,  according  to  infor- 
mation at  hand,  to  firms,  corporations  and  individ- 
uals engaged  in  foreign  trade — ^but  only  when  it  ap- 
pears to  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  which  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  fund,  that  the  applicants  for  loans 
are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  from  the  banks. 
The  War  Finance  Corporation  will  have  this  author- 
ity for  a period  of  one  year  after  the  official  declara- 
tion of  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  fund  will  be  used  chiefly  for  the  furtherance 
of  sales  of  American  products  to  French  and  Belgium 
concerns. 

The  Industrial  Board 

The  second  of  these  broader  plans  is  that  outlined 
by  the  new  Industrial  Board  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  organized  by  Secretary  Redfield.  This 
Board  aims  to  find  means  for  continuing  during  the 
reconstruction  period  the  cooperation  which  was 
developed  by  the  War  Industries  Board  during  the 
war.  Stabilization  of  prices  in  the  basic  industries  is 
the  first  concern  of  the  new  body,  which  hopes  to  re- 
vive as  soon  as  possible  the  operation  of  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  It  is  felt  that  once  prices  are  seen 
to  have  approached  a reasonable  level,  buying  here 
and  abroad  will  begin  in  volume.  The  Board  be- 
lieves that  prosperity  on  the  new  price  basis  is 
inevitable. 

Such  aids  to  the  process  of  reconstruction  are  sim- 
ilar in  intent  if  not  in  degree  to  the  broad  plans  adopt- 
ed by  the  European  nations.  They  indicate  that  the 
business  and  industrial  interests  of  the  country  are 
alive  to  the  possibilities  as  well  as  the  dangers  of  the 
present  situation,  and  that  such  concessions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  the  new  spirit  of  merging  the  indi- 
vidual with  the  group  are  not  to  be  retarded  by 
ancient  prejudices  and  shibboleths. 

Exports  for  the  month  of  February  reached  a total 
of  $588,000,000,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  This  is 
below  the  January  figure  of  $623,000,000,  but  the 
fact  that  February  has  only  twenty -eight  days  indi- 
cates that  the  daily  average  was  higher  in  the  latter 
month.  The  increase  over  February,  1918,  is  approx- 
imately forty-three  per  cent. 
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Argentina 

A SOLUTION  of  a sort  seems  to  have  been  reached 
in  the  Buenos  Aires  port  dispute,  and  according  to 
dispatches  received  here,  tlie  workers  have  agreed  to 
handle  the  large  accumulation  of  cargo  in  the  ships  at 
anchor  in  the  roads.  “Nationalization”  of  the  port 
is  the  basis  for  the  settlement,  though  what  definition 
of  nationalization  may  here  be  intended  is  not  yet 
disclosed.  The  important  point,  however,  is  that  both 
the  men  and  the  shipping  agents  have  accepted  the 
Government’s  decree,  and  work  is  to  be  resumed. 
Losses  to  American  shippers  during  the  strike 
period — it  lasted  more  than  two  months — were 
enormous,  running  up  into  the  millions,  according 
to  one  authority. 

It  would  seem,  from  comments  in  the  Buenos  Aires 
newspapers,  that  the  incriiase  in  the  trade  with  the 
United  States  is  recognized  there  as  a permanent  fac- 
tor in  the  country’s  business.  In  a recent  special 
number  the  Buenos  Aires  Herald,  the  growth  of 
trade  with  this  country  is  chronicled  in  detail,  and 
other  nations  are  warned  that  the  American  business 
is  on  a firm  foundation,  and  is  receiving  the  careful 
attention  of  shippers.  The  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  was  organized  last 
December,  has  elected  oflBcers  and  governors,  the 
President  being  C.  W.  Whittemore. 

Australia 

The  flurry  over  the  rumored  Australian  embargo 
against  all  goods  save  those  of  British  origin  subsided 
quickly  when  it  was  discovered  that  it  applied  only 
to  dye-stuffs,  though  of  course  the  manufacturers  of 
the  material  affected  will  feel  this  restriction.  An 
embargo  on  the  whole  list  of  American  products  was 
unlikely  particularly  in  view  of  the  attempt  to  stimu- 
late trade  which  is  being  made  by  the  Australian 
government  through  Henry  Y.  Braddon,  High  Com- 
missioner. Mr.  Braddon,  in  a recent  talk,  gave  some 
account  of  the  present  financial  situation.  He 
showed  that  before  the  war  Australia,  a country  of 
some  four  or  five  million  persons,  had  to  have  a fav- 
orable trade  balance  of  more  than  seventy-five  mil- 
lions, in  order  to  keep  on  an  “even  keel,”  that  is,  to 
counterbalance  her  imports,  and  pay  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  Some  years,  he  said,  the  Common- 
wealth was  unable  to  meet  this  requirement,  and  at 
such  times,  England,  to  whom  the  money  was  chiefly 
owing,  met  the  situation  by  extending  further  credit. 
The  burden  after  the  war  will  be  even  greater,  Mr. 
Braddon  pointed  out,  and  he  then  deduced  the  main 
point  of  his  argument,  which  was  that  to  sell  in 


quantity  in  Australia,  the  merchants  and  financial 
interests  of  the  United  States  would  have  to  consider 
the  island  as  a field  for  investment. 

United  States  Government  reports  show  Australia 
as  a promising  field  for  the  sale  of  machinery  and 
specialty  products,  and  tell  of  a constantly  increasing 
demand  for  agricultural  and  dairy  machinery,  small 
dynamos,  scales  and  electrical  starting  apparatus. 
Stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  living  up  to  deliv- 
ery promises,  and  also  upon  the  advantage  gained 
when  the  agency  is  entrusted  with  a sample  machine 
for  demonstration  purposes. 

Belgium 

Belgium’s  whole-hearted  and  prompt  reconstruc- 
tive efforts,  already  meeting  with  a considerable  suc- 
cess, have  been  the  occasion  of  much  comment. 
Whether  it  be  that  Belgium  is  the  special  care  of  the 
great  powers,  or  that  the  compact  nature  of  her  terri- 
tory simplifies  her  problem,  the  fact  remains  that 
Mr.  Hoover’s  suggestion  for  a European  slogan  “ Get 
back  to  work”  was  long  ago  adopted  by  King 
Albert’s  country.  The  story  of  the  plan  to  restore  her 
textile  industry  has  already  been  told.  In  essence  it 
involved  the  establishment  of  a co-operative  society 
“La  Textile”  under  the  auspices  of  the  cotton  spin- 
ners, and  patronized  by  the  government.  This  soci- 
ety, which  includes  three  banks  and  forty-nine  of  the 
most  important  of  the  cotton  mills,  has  been  entrust- 
ed by  the  government  with  the  revival  of  the  whole 
cotton  manufacturing  industry,  import  licenses  being 
given  to  facilitate  the  buying  abroad  of  whatever 
may  be  necessary.  All  the  transactions  necessary, 
industrial,  commercial  and  financial,  are  handled  by 
the  society,  which  is  prepared  to  receive  quotations 
from  American  interests  or  any  others. 

The  thoroughness  of  this  scheme  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  organized  and  put  into  action  is 
paralleled  by  the  restoration  of  the  port  of  Antwerp, 
which  is  now  completed  to  the  point  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  dock  ships  drawing  up  to  twenty-five  feet  of 
water  and  to  provide  accommodations  at  the  quays 
for  those  of  deeper  draught. 

Brazil 

Government  reports  from  Rio  de  Janiero  give  a 
summing  up  of  the  situation  in  that  port  which  gave 
rise  to  a number  of  cancellations  and  considerable 
dissatisfaction  at  both  ends  of  the  New  York-Rio 
route  in  the  months  following  the  armistice.  There 
were  good  grounds  for  the  cancellations  in  some  cases, 
the  report  says,  but  in  others  the  importers  took  ad- 
vantage of  technicalities.  The  whole  situation  was 


due  to  the  fear  of  falling  prices  and  the  impossibility 
of  paying  immediately  the  duties  on  accumulated 
shipments,  which  were  greatly  in  excess  of  ordinary 
requirements.  The  report  points  out  that  an  exten- 
sion of  credits  would  in  many  cases  save  the  situation, 
because  the  importers  are  financially  sound,  for  the 
most  part,  and  could  thus  accept  the  goods  and  make 
deliveries,  avoiding  the  expense  of  storage. 

American  interests,  the  report  concludes,  “should 
be  urged  to  cooperate  on  a practical  plan  to  facilitate 
dispatch  and  delivery  of  rejected  merchandise  before 
delay  causes  depreciation  and  consequent  loss  of 
money  and  prestige.” 

One  of  the  interesting  by-products  of  the  war  in 
South  America  is  the  stimulation  of  the  search  for 
coal.  The  Brazilian  government  is  giving  assistance 
to  those  who  are  attempting  to  develop  the  known 
deposits,  the  chief  of  which  are  in  the  Jacuhy  River 
valley,  in  Rio  Grande  de  Sul  and  the  Juberao  district 
of  Santa  Catalina.  One  mine  in  Rio  Grande  de  Sul  is 
said  to  be  producing  about  12,000  tons  monthly. 
The  total  domestic  production  is  about  half  a million 
tons  annually,  the  consumption,  chiefly  of  British 
and  American  coal,  being  about  four  million  tons. 
The  high  cost  of  the  imported  article  is  stimulating 
the  efforts  of  both  the  government  and  the  manu- 
facturing interests  to  find  a domestic  substitute. 

Chile 

The  ambitious  plan  of  the  Chilean  Government  to 
reorganize  its  railroad  system  has  been  approved  and 
a bond  issue  of  89,000,000  Chilean  Gold  Pesos  (about 
$32,500,000)  has  been  authorized.  The  negotiation  of 
the  loan  will  extend  over  a period  of  eighteen  months. 
The  proceeds  will  be  used  to  modernize  the  whole  of 
the  government  system,  purchase  supplies,  install 
block  systems,  and  electrify  the  section  between  San- 
tiago, the  capital,  and  Valparaiso,  the  port. 

A month  ago,  the  sailing  from  Valparaiso  was  an- 
nounced of  a special  Chilean  financial  and  economic 
commission  to  visit  the  United  States  and  inter- 
change ideas.  More  recent  dispatches  tell  of  the 
appointment  by  the  President  of  the  country  of  still 
another  commission  due  to  sail  from  Valparaiso 
about  March  26.  This  body  will  visit  not  the  United 
States  alone,  but  Great  Britain  and  France  as  well, 
and  will  be  charged  \N'ith  effecting  the  closest  possible 
business  relations  between  Chile  and  those  coun- 
tries. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  questions  of 
transportation  and  freight,  particularly  as  those  mat- 
ters are  factors  in  the  nitrate  traflSc. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  cessation  of  the  war 
caused  a sudden  drop  in  the  exports  of  Chilean  ni- 
trates, expanded  beyond  all  previous  bounds  by  the 
demands  of  the  war.  The  government  has  attempt- 
ed to  stabilize  the  tobagganing  prices  by  means  of  a 


“valorization”  scheme  not  entirely  unlike  that  cur- 
rent in  the  case  of  Brazilian  coffee.  The  commission 
will  doubtless  be  charged  therefore  with  negotiation 
of  terms  whereby  the  over-production  may  be  taken 
up  by  those  countries  which  are  normally  the  chief 
users  of  nitrates,  probably  in  exchange  for  needed 
manufactured  products. 

Canada 

Canada  realizes  that  if  the  vast  reconstruction 
program  of  the  Dominion  is  to  be  successfully 
financed  the  nation  must  increase  her  sales  of  manu- 
factured products  to  the  world.  Hence  one  finds  in 
the  plans  made  for  garnering  export  trade  a striking 
likeness  to  those  being  adopted  in  the  United  States. 
Banking  facilities  are  being  extended,  notably  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  South  America,  but  more  striking 
is  the  number  of  new  combinations  somewhat  similar 
to  those  being  formed  in  the  United  States  under  the 
Webb  Law.  A meeting  of  the  woolen  manufacturers 
resulted  in  the  organization  which  is  to  send  repre- 
sentatives abroad,  first  to  England,  of  course.  A Na- 
tional x\ssociation  of  Millers  is  under  way,  and  the 
building  interests  are  also  combining.  The  govern- 
ment has  sent  a Trade  Mission  to  Europe  to  look 
after  Canadian  interests  in  the  expected  buying  for 
devastated  regions.  Export  firms  are  being  char- 
tered, one  in  particular  having  already  secured  the 
Far  Eastern  agencies  of  half  a dozen  of  the  most  im- 
portant manufacturing  concerns. 

As  indicating  the  extent  of  Canadian  agricultural 
interests,  the  total  value  of  all  crops  last  season  is 
given  as  $1,250,000,000.  Manufactured  food  prod- 
ucts were  worth  $755,000,000  last  year.  In  1918, 
their  value  was  $388,000,000. 

Colombia 

An  American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  thirty- 
four  active  members  has  been  organized  at  Barran- 
quilla,  Colombia.  Mr.  Isaac  Manning  is  the  presi- 
dent. 

A company  backed  by  English  and  iVmerican  in- 
terests has  been  formed  to  take  over  the  bituminous 
coal  deposits  of  Buenaventura,  Colombia.  The  value 
of  the  coal  rests  chiefly  in  its  proximity  to  the 

Panama  Canal,  where  it  can  be  sold  to  passing  ships. 

« 

China 

With  the  settlement  of  China’s  internal  diflBculties, 
which  the  peace  conference  now  meeting  in  Shanghai 
is  expected  to  bring  about,  the  President  of  the  coun- 
try hopes  for  an  era  of  great  industrial  prosperity. 
To  stimulate  the  movement,  he  is  planning  to  hold  an 
all-China  exposition  in  Nanking,  the  one-time  cap- 
ital of  the  country.  An  exhibition  was  held  in  that 
city  several  years  ago,  and  the  buildings  which 


housed  it,  though  somewhat  worn,  are  still  standing. 
It  is  proposed  to  have  not  only  the  native  products 
represented,  but  also  those  goods  which  are  produced 
in  the  Chinese  colonies  overseas,  and  to  stimulate  the 
participation  of  the  latter  telegrams  have  been  sent 
to  Chinese  representatives  in  all  the  capitals  of  the 
world.  The  exhibition  will  be  interesting  to  the  man 
who  sells  in  China,  not  alone  for  its  intrinsic  quality, 
but  because  it  will  tell  to  him  graphically  and  in  brief 
compass  the  intimate  needs  of  the  country  and  the 
development  of  the  domestic  effort  to  meet  them. 

The  Asia  Banking  Corporation,  an  American  in- 
stitution formed  to  facilitate  American  trade  in 
China,  announced  that  its  Hankow  branch  has  been 
opened  on  March  15.  The  Shanghai  o10Sce,  from 
which  operations  are  directed,  was  opened  in  Febru- 
ary, and  others  are  to  follow  shortly. 

Denmark 

Denmark’s  shipping  losses  during  the  war  were  so 
heavy  that  the  government  has  just  passed  a law  re- 
quiring shipowners  to  reinvest  their  insurance  money 
in  other  ships.  There  are  not  facilities  at  present  in 
Denmark  for  building  such  a large  number  of  ships, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  Danes  are  looking  forward  to 
placing  orders  in  the  United  States  for  bottoms. 

France 

The  problem  of  French  statesmen  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  tremendous  ever  faced  by  men  anywhere. 
Stated  in  terms  bearing  on  the  prospect  of  trade  with 
the  United  States  it  is  this:  The  assets  of  the  coun- 
try are  seriously  depleted,  and  production  with 
which  to  restore  those  assets  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced. Production  could  be  restored  more  quickly 
were  the  necessary  machines  and  tools  to  be  imported 
from  America,  but  such  importation  would  involve  a 
further  extension  of  the  nation’s  credit,  and  a heav- 
ier burden  upon  the  nation’s  financial  structure,  and 
upon  the  people  as  a whole.  Impaled  on  the  horns  of 
this  dilemma,  the  French  statesmen  and  economists 
are  nevertheless  seeking  ever  to  find  a third  course. 
Their  hope  lies  in  the  German  indemnity,  and  what 
restoration  is  being  done  in  the  devastated  regions  is 
being  done  against  that  expected  credit.  But  here 
too  they  meet  an  obstacle,  for  Germany’s  ability  to 
pay  the  indemnity  depends  upon  her  own  return  to 
production,  and  her  own  restoration  ahead  of  the  na- 
tion which  she  wronged. 

Such  is  the  problem  of  France,  as  the  American 
shipper  must  necessarily  view  it.  Sales  to  France 
will  be  conditioned  inevitably  upon  the  most  impera- 
tive needs  of  the  population.  Those  industries 
which  can  be  most  quickly  restored  will  probably 
struggle  along  without  American  assistance,  and  yet 
it  would  seem  beyond  question  that  some  buying 


must  be  done  here,  whatever  financial  basis  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  statesmen  and  bankers  of 
the  countries. 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  economic  organization  of 
France  was  that  capital  should  be  prevented  from 
leaving  the  country,  and  used  at  home  for  the  devel- 
opment of  industry  and  agriculture.  Hardly  had  this 
recommendation  become  known  however,  when  word 
was  received  by  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board 
that  the  government  of  France  had  agreed  to  permit 
the  sale  of  $40,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machine  tools,  provided  commercial  cre- 
dits for  one  year  could  be  obtained.  There  is  no  talk 
in  this  of  government  credit,  the  idea  being,  apparent- 
ly, that  the  merchant  selling  the  goods  shall  hold  the 
importer  receiving  them  responsible  for  payment, 
such  payment  being  delayed  for  one  year  to  prevent 
the  immediate  decrease  of  the  present  small  working 
capital  of  the  French  manufacturers. 

So  successful  has  been  the  Lyons  fair  this  year  that 
its  managers  have  agreed  to  hold  it  twice  yearly  here- 
after, once  in  the  spring,  and  once  in  the  fall.  More 
than  one  thousand  firms  were  unable  to  find  space  in 
the  buildings  devoted  to  the  present  exhibition.  The 
spring  fair  in  the  future  will  be  devoted  to  jewelry, 
horology,  wools  and  cotton,  hats,  boots,  leather 
goods,  motor  cars,  electric  goods,  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts. The  fall  fair,  on  the  other  hand,  will  comprise 
metallurgy,  industrial  construction,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  foreign  and  colonial  exhibits. 

Greece 

Facilities  for  representation  in  the  Near  East  are 
afforded  to  American  merchants  through  the  recent 
organization  in  Athens  of  the  American  Swiss  Asso- 
ciation, composed,  according  to  information  received 
here,  of  a number  of  leading  Swiss  and  American  mer- 
chants resident  in  the  Greek  capital.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  there  is  now  a Commercial  Attache  in 
the  American  legation  at  Athens  looking  after  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  Le- 
vant. With  the  threat  of  Turkish  domination  defi- 
nitely a thing  of  the  past,  a period  of  industrial  devel- 
opment is  looked  for  throughout  the  region. 

Italy 

Practical  measures  are  already  under  way  for  the 
realization  of  the  program  of  the  Italo-American 
Economic  Committee,  whose  organization  was  ef- 
fected toward  the  end  of  the  last  year.  Press  reports 
give  the  following  as  the  means  whereby  the  com- 
mittee proposes  to  improve  the  economic  relations 
between  Italy  and  the  United  States : (1)  an  agree- 
ment among  competing  producers  for  eliminations  of 
losses  due  to  unregulated  competition;  (2)  an  agree- 


ment  for  increasing  the  sales  of  non-competitive 
products  in  the  respective  territories  and  for  eventu- 
ally establishing  depots  for  redistribution  in  other 
markets;  (3)  introducing  into  Italy  industries 
financed  jointly  by  Italian  and  American  capital;  (4) 
utilizing  the  natural  resources  of  Italy,  her  colonies 
and  her  protectorates  by  the  joint  investment  of 
Italian  and  American  (japital.  A commission  repre- 
senting the  committee  is  expected  shortly  to  visit  the 
United  States. 

The  Government  is  making  active  measures  to 
facilitate  the  transition  from  war  to  peace,  which  will 
be  simpler  in  Italy  than  in  some  of  the  other  coun- 
tries, chiefly  because  of  the  increased  opportunities 
for  trading  in  the  near  East.  A law  has  been  passed 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  about  $360,000,000  in 
public  works,  and  an  additional  loan  of  $100,000,000 
is  provided  for  in  case  of  need.  The  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  expects  to  spend  about  twice  the  latter 
sum  on  roads^  harbors,  bridges,  etc.  Part  of  this 
amount  will  be  spent  in  the  port  of  Bari,  on  the  Adri- 
atic, whose  commercial  future  is  promising.  Other 
expenditures  authorized  are  $60,000,000  for  railroad 
replacement,  and  $100,000,000  for  special  work  in  the 
various  provinces. 

Italy  has  begun  the  process  of  putting  back  on  the 
farms  from  which  they  came  many  of  the  men  who 
worked  in  munitions  factories  during  the  war,  but  who 
cannot  be  classed  as  skilled  mechanics.  The  Metal- 
lurgical Federation,  composed  of  representative  auto- 
motive manufacturers,  has  provided  a fund  for  an 
out-of-work  allowance  for  men  temporarily  idle. 

The  Banca  Italiana  di  Sconto,  which  is  the  Italian 
connection  of  the  Italian  Discount  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, has  announced  the  opening  of  new  branches  in 
Belluno,  Udine,  Gioia  Tauro  and  Riposto. 

Japan 

The  cessation  of  the  war  struck  a blow  at  the 
foreign  market  for  Japanese  textiles,  cotton  being  hit 
harder,  apparently,  than  silk.  The  decline  in  the  de- 
mand for  yarn  caused  a fall  in  the  price  which  sur- 
passed that  in  the  United  States.  For  instance,  it  was 
said  recently  that  the  price  of  a bale  of  40s  yarn, 
which  sold  for  $299  before  November  11,  dropped 
rapidly  until  the  figure  quoted  was  $217. 

It  would  appear  from  these  figures  that  part  of  the 
trade  which  Japan  built  up  during  the  war  is 
threatened  by  changed  conditions.  Reports  from 
Chile  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Japanese  trade  in  gray 
goojds,  particularly  sheetings  and  drills,  is  rapidly 
passing.  American  cloths  have  been  popular  in  that 
section,  and,  as  is  well  known,  they  are  not  so  heavily 
filled  as  either  the  British  and  Japanese  products. 
The  proportion  of  filling  is  a matter  of  small  impor- 
tance in  tropical  countries  of  a comparatively  low  cul- 


ture, but  in  temperate  Chile,  with  its  rapidly  advanc- 
ing standard  of  living,  the  wearing  quality  of  cloth, 
and  particularly  its  ability  to  stand  washing,  become 
important  factors  in  determining  its  popularity. 
Accustomed  to  the  more  substantially  made  Amer- 
ican gray  goods,  the  Chileans  found  the  Japanese 
product,  although  well  woven  and  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, less  to  their  taste  because  of  its  compara- 
tive flimsiness.  Hence  they  are  turning  once  more  to 
the  American  product. 

This  development  is  of  course  only  one  phase  of 
the  whole  complex  Japanese  industrial  situation, 
which  has  been  causing  much  concern.  The  plans  of 
the  government  and  the  capitalist  for  pushing  vigor- 
ously the  export  trade  of  the  country  have  been  by 
no  means  held  up  by  the  present  set-back.  If  any- 
thing, the  determination  of  the  people  has  been 
strengthened  by  their  greater  need.  Thus  there  are 
dispatches  indicating  that  while  the  smaller  ship- 
yards which  sprung  up  during  the  war  may  have  to 
discontinue,  the  production  of  shipping  will  not  be 
materially  lessened.  New  companies  are  being 
formed  for  the  transpacific  trade,  a recent  one  being 
capitalized  at  $10,000,000.  It  will  maintain  offices  in 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle.  The  company  has  al- 
ready purchased  seven  freight  vessels. 

Another  point  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that 
Japan  has  built  up  a very  considerable  selling  force  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  chiefly  in  South  America. 

Jugoslavia 

A summary  of  the  resources  of  the  Serbian  portion 
of  the  new  nation  of  Jugoslavia  gives  some  facts 
which  should  be  in  the  possession  of  those  who  are 
looking  to  the  Near  East  as  a market  for  American 
goods.  Over  75  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Serbia, 
according  to  this  repoH,  is  agricultural.  In  1912 
grain  to  the  value  of  more  than  $5,000,000  was  ex- 
ported. The  same  year  saw  cattle  in  equal  amount 
sold  to  the  world.  Fruit  exports  before  the  war  were 
between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000  annually.  Ex- 
cellent wine,  both  red  and  white,  is  produced.  The 
extensive  forests,  which  are  a great  source  of  wealth 
are  composed  chiefly  of  beech,  oak  and  fir  trees.  The 
mineral  resources  are  extremely  varied,  gold,  lead, 
mercury,  silver,  zinc  pyrites  and  copper  being  found 
in  quantity  in  many  places.  Coal  and  lignite  are  not 
lacking,  and  many  valuable  building  stones  are  easily 
workable.  For  the  development  of  these  resources 
Serbia  lacks  both  labor  and  capital,  and  there  is  con- 
sequently an  opening  there  for  capitalistic  initiative 
and  subsequently  for  the  sale  of  manufactured 
products. 

Mexico 

An  interesting  supplement  to  the  revival  of  interest 
in  the  Mexican  problem,  together  with  the  firm 


declarations  of  certain  American  interests  as  to  their 
determination  to  protect  American  investment  in 
that  country,  is  found  in  the  sudden  increase  in  the 
number  of  dispatches  telegraphed  up  from  Mexico 
City  as  to  the  rapid  pacification  of  the  land  and  the 
measures  being  taken  by  the  Administration  to  settle 
outstanding  claims.  Out  of  eighteen  short  items  in 
one  column  of  a newspaper  recently,  no  fewer  than 
six  dealt  favorably  with  Mexican  affairs. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  recently  went  on 
record  as  favoring  the  payment  of  all  just  damages 
resulting  from  the  revolution,  the  liquidation  of  all 
foreign  debts  and  amendments  to  the  oil  law,  against 
the  original  form  of  which  many  protests  had  been 
made.  Announcement  was  made  by  one  high  official 
that  the  government  will  pass  a new  law  recognizing 
the  right  of  ownership  in  the  sub-soil  in  all  proper- 
ties purchased  before  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
constitution.  Properties  purchased  after  that  date, 
he  said,  wdll  be  subject  to  the  law  which  gives  the  sub- 
soil to  the  nation.  President  Carranza  announced 
that  the  surplus  of  revenues  over  expenditures  would 
be  devoted  to  paying  the  interest  on  the  foreign  debt. 

Norway 

A news  dispatch  stated  recently  that  the  importa- 
tion of  American-made  shoes  into  Norway  had  as- 
sumed such  proportions  that  several  of  the  Norwe- 
gian factories  had  been  obliged  to  suspend  opera- 
tions. The  dispatch  added  that  the  factories  ex- 
pected worse  conditions  because  of  the  reported  plan 
of  a Norwegian- American  company  to  erect  fac- 
tories on  the  American  pattern.  Even  allowing  for 
the  enthusiasm  of  a patriotic  correspondent,  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Norwegian  appreciation 
of  American  products  is  growing  rapidly.  Norway 
has  long  been  an  excellent  market  for  American  man- 
ufactured goods,  and  the  experiences  of  the  country 
during  the  war  served  to  turn  the  eyes  of  her  buyers 
even  more  constantly  westward.  An  exhibition  of 
American  products  has  been  planned,  thus  making  it 
seem  that  the  relationship  is  one  which  both  coun- 
tries are  anxious  to  see  extended. 

Persia 

A chamber  of  commerce?,  under  the  auspices  and 
with  the  financial  support  of  the  Persian  government 
has  been  organized  in  Teheran,  and  on  the  word  of 
the  United  States  Consul  there,  those  who  were  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  this  move  were  ani- 
mated largely  by  the  desire  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
tend the.opmmercial  relations  with  the  United  States. 
With  this  object  in  view,  the  Chamber  desires  to  re- 
ceive American  trade  publications  and  catalogues, 
which  will  be  kept  in  the  reading-room  that  it  is 
proposed  to  maintain. 


The  chamber  is  a semi-official  body  in  a very  real 
sense,  for  it  will  be  its  duty  to  make  investigations 
and  report  to  the  Cabinet  on  such  questions  as  those 
having  to  do  with  banks  and  banking,  stock  ex- 
change, commercial  tribunals,  transportation,  com- 
mercial expositions,  trade  extensions,  concessions, 
and  customs  tariffs. 

Peru 

By  a recent  decree  of  the  Peruvian  government,  the 
Peruvian  Railways  Company  was  created,  with  au- 
thorization to  engage  in  railway  construction  work  in 
Peru,  investing  in  such  construction  the  net  tobacco 
revenue,  as  provided  by  law,  as  well  as  such  foreign 
and  domestic  capital  as  may  be  attracted  to  the  en- 
terprise, and  such  sums  as  may  be  from  time  to  time 
voted  by  the  Peruvian  Congress.  The  company  is 
capitalized  at  present  at  $1,500,000. 

Philippines 

Commercial  interests  in  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
discussing  with  considerable  heat  the  plan  outlined 
recently  to  transform  Manila  into  a free  port,  capi- 
talizing its  geographical  advantages  vdth  the  idea  of 
making  it  so  far  as  possible  a general  distributing 
point  for  trade  with  the  Far  East.  The  Manila  Times 
in  a recent  issue  pointed  out  some  of  the  obstacles 
which  would  have  to  be  overcome  before  the  scheme 
could  be  realized.  Money  would  have  to  be  appro- 
priated for  buying  land  and  erecting  warehouses, 
and  a supply  of  trained  employees  and  labor  would 
have  to  be  guaranteed.  The  plan  would  entail,  in 
other  words,  ardent  support,  not  alone  by  the  Phil- 
ippine Congress,  but  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  well.  Chinese  immigration  is  proposed  as  a 
solution  of  the  labor  difficulty,  but  the  Times  points 
out  that  the  importation  of  Chinese  labor  would 
more  than  likely  be  frowned  upon  both  by  the  Is- 
land government  and  that  of  the  United  States.  It 
concludes  that  the  free  port  proposition,  interesting 
and  enticing  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  must  probably 
wait  for  a more  propitious  time. 

Poland 

To  give  information  concerning  commercial  pros- 
pects in  Poland  a bureau  has  been  opened  in  New 
York  City  by  the  Polish  National  Department  of 
Chicago,  of  which  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  is  honorary 
head.  The  bureau  is  in  charge  of  George  Fudakow- 
ski,  who  has  represented  American  industrial  inter- 
ests in  Warsaw.  Mr.  Fudakowski  said  in  a recent 
statement  that  Poland  had  a vital  need  for  agricul- 
tural implements  of  every  kind,  and  that  some  plan 
might  be  worked  out  whereby  the  sum  of  $60,000,000, 
estimated  to  have  been  accumulated  by  Polish  immi- 
grants here  during  the  war  period,  might  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  financing  sales. 


Siberia 

Insomuch  as  trade  with  Asiatic  Russia  depends, 
except  for  the  coastal  strip,  almost  entirely  upon  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  American  shippers  were  in- 
terested in  the  statement  that  John  F.  Stevens,  the 
American  railway  expert,  is  now  in  full  charge  of 
operations  of  the  road.  The  more  optimistic  view  of 
the  situation  is  that  it  will  take  at  least  six  months 
to  restore  the  road  to  a fair  working  condition. 
Meanwhile  trade  with  the  interior  is  limited. 

Another  factor  which  must  be  considered  is  the 
currency  situation  which  is  not  at  present  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  American  Consul  reports  that  only 
firms  willing  to  confine  themselves  to  a moderate 
business  in  Eastern  Siberia,  or  those  willing  to  invest 
a considerable  sum  in  laying  the  foundations  for 
future  business  would  probably  find  the  present  state 
of  things  to  their  liking. 

A Council  of  Unions  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
has  been  formed  at  Omsk  to  help  begin  the  industrial 
and  commercial  rehabilitation  of  all  the  region  from 
Perm  to  Vladivostok,  and  it  is  expected  that  all  the 
trade  organization  in  the  territory  will  join  in  the 
movement.  The  cooperative  societies,  which  lie  at 
the  basis  of  commercial  life  in  agricultural  Russia, 
are  said  to  be  in  a precarious  condition  because  the 
disruption  of  foreign  trade  has  prevented  them  from 
carrying  on  that  exchange  upon  which  their  existence, 
and  indeed  the  existence  of  their  members,  so  largely 
depends. 

South  Africa 

Under  the  enforced  protection  afforded  by  the  war, 
many  new  industries  gi  ew  up  in  British  South  Africa, 
which,  with  the  resumption  of  normal  trade  are 
threatened  with  extinction.  Hence  a revision  of  the 
customs  tariffs  is  being  insisted  upon,  and  that  action 
may  be  forthcoming  is  indicated  by  a statement 
recently  made  in  official  quarters  to  the  effect  that  a 
new  tariff  was  in  preparation.  The  Union  generally 
is  in  a prosperous  condition,  money  being  plentiful, 
and  the  spending  of  it  brisk.  Numerous  develop- 
ment schemes  are  being  talked  of,  most  of  which 
will  require  the  importation  of  capital. 

Sweden 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  observers  that  American 
manufacturers  desiring  to  sell  in  Sweden  should  lose 


no  time  in  making  their  connections.  There  is  great 
eagerness  apparent  among  Swedish  firms  to  buy  from 
American  sources.  Many  of  the  commodities  thus 
secured  will  probably  be  resold  in  Finland  and  the 
towns  bordering  on  the  Baltic. 

Newspapers  had  a dispatch  recently  to  the  effect 
that  Swedish  manufacturers  of  shoes,  were  about 
to  demand  of  their  government  that  some  restric- 
tion be  put  on  the  import  of  the  American  article. 
It  was  said  in  one  cable  that  all  the  factories  would 
be  closed  on  April  15,  throwing  seventy  thousand 
employees  out  of  work.  Over-production  and 
“unsound  speculation”  were  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
this  drastic  action. 

United  Kingdom 

British  reconstruction  is  not  advancing  with  a 
speed  much  beyond  that  being  showm  in  some  of  the 
other  countries.  While  her  credit  has  not  been  sub- 
ject to  a strain  comparable  to  that  undergone  by 
France,  she  has  been  driven  to  heroic  measures  to 
bring  about  the  resumption  of  peace  production 
which  will  be  necessary  to  enable  her  to  recoup  her 
losses.  And  even  with  her  import  embargo,  the  pro- 
cess is  not  an  easy  one.  A statement  purporting  to 
come  from  an  official  source  told  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing unemployment  in  all  classes  of  labor,  with 
consequent  unrest  and  dissatisfaction.  The  present 
situation  is  not  one  to  cause  alarm,  but  it  is  far  from 
pleasing  to  the  British  merchants  who,  like  mer- 
chants of  all  other  countries,  feel  that  their  competi- 
tors have  advantages  which  have  not  yet  come  to 
them.  The  government  was  interrogated  in  Parlia- 
ment recently  by  Sir  Donald  McLean,  who  stated 
that  both  the  United  States  and  Japan  were  selling 
goods  in  great  quantities  in  markets  which  were 
formerly  British.  The  embargo  itself  is  not  well  re- 
ceived in  all  quarters,  complaint  having  been  made 
on  behalf  of  the  “ultimate  consumer”  as  well  as  on 
behalf  of  the  manufacturer  who  utilized  in  his  fac- 
tory some  of  the  goods  which  have  been  barred. 

As  to  the  future,  however,  the  British  seem  to  have 
ittle  fear.  A new  combination  of  five  large  banks 
is  in  process  of  completion.  The  new  institution, 
which  is  to  be  called  the  British  Overseas  Bank,  will 
have  a capital  of  $10,000,000,  and  will  offer  all  kinds 
of  foreign  banking  and  trade  service. 
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Government  Protection  of  Foreign  Investments* 

By  Albert  Breton 
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Now  that  the  war  is  practically  over,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  already  realizing  that  they  will 
have  a very  vital  economic  question  to  answer, 
namely.  What  shall  we  do  with  our  tremendously 
expanded  productive  capacity  necessitated  by  the 
war? 

There  is  but  one  solution  to  the  problem — the 
extension  of  our  existing  foreign  markets  and  the 
creation  of  new  ones.  But  that  cannot  be  accom- 
plished as  readily  as  it  can  be  stated.  This  means 
that  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  will  have 
to  meet  the  keenest  possible  competition. 

Vital  Factors 

Cost  of  production,  therefore,  will  be  a more  vital 
element  than  ever  before  in  our  industry.  And  cost 
of  transportation,  overland  and  oversea,  will  be 
equally  as  important  in  determining  the  extent  of  our 
foreign  commerce.  There  will  be  need  for  more 
standardized  multiple  production  than  in  pre-war 
days,  for  co-operative  buying  and  selling,  for  amal- 
gamations, and  for  the  elimination  of  economic  waste 
and  inefficiency. 

To  mention  only  one  factor  which  contributes 
materially  to  our  high  costs  of  production,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  an  expert  of  the  Department  of  Labor  that 
$1,250,000,000  is  lost  annually  to  American  manu- 
facturers through  preventable  labor  turnover. 

There  is  urgent  need  also  for  redrafting  on  a more 
judicious  basis  our  anti-combination  laws,  and  to 
amend  our  shipping  statutes  in  order  that  our  rapidly 
growing  merchant  marine  may  compete  on  more 
equal  terms  with  British,  Japanese,  Scandinavian, 
and  other  foreign  shipowners,  whose  freight  rates  are 
far  below  those  possible  for  American  owners,  under 
existing  regulations  and  restrictions. 

If  the  American  merchant  marine  is  to  fulfil  its 
great  promise,  the  government  must  relinquish  con- 
trol of  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  country;  either 
government  subsidies  or  discriminatory  pooling  in 
favor  of  American  shipping  should  be  adopted;  there 
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should  be  an  effective  co-ordination  of  rail,  inland- 
waters,  and  ocean  transportation  facilities  in  con- 
ducting foreign  trade,  and  through  bills  of  lading 
from  American  producing  points  to  foreign  destina- 
tions should  be  adopted  on  a much  larger  scale  than 
heretofore. 

Why  We  Must  Invest  Abroad 

And  there  is  need,  also,  for  a realization  by  the 
American  people  of  the  fact  that  if  we  are  to  hold 
our  position  of  financial  and  industrial  leadership  we 
must  become  foreign  investors. 

Before  our  participation  in  the  war  we  bought  back 
from  Europe  between  $2,000,000,000  and  $2,500,- 
000,000  of  American  securities  held  abroad,  and 
through  private  channels  lent  various  belligerent 
governments  probably  $2,000,000,000.  After  we 
entered  the  conflict,  we  advanced  the  Allies  approxi- 
mately $8,000,000,000,  in  the  form  of  loans,  from 
the  United  States  Government.  So,  Europe  owes  this 
country  in  excess  of  $10,000,000,000,  upon  which 
there  will  be  an  annual  interest  charge  of  about 
$500,000,000.  When  we  consider  that  in  addition 
there  is  an  enormous  trade  balance  in  our  favor  and 
that  Europeans  no  longer  own  our  securities  from 
which  they  derived  a lucrative  income,  we  can  appre- 
ciate the  serious  financial  problem  which  confronts 
not  only  those  countries  but  likewise  our  own. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  gold;  in  fact,  we  have  a 
reserve  amounting  to  more  than  one- third  of  the 
total  gold  coin  and  bullion  of  the  world — ^far  more 
than  any  nation  ever  before  possessed.  Therefore, 
we  do  not  need  Europe’s  gold  in  settlement  of  its 
indebtedness  to  us;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing 
whatever  unavoidable  inflation  was  incident  to  war, 
we  do  not  want  more  gold. 

We  do  not  need  Europe’s  products  in  anything 
like  the  quantity  which  would  enable  her  to  reduce 
materially  the  enormous  credit  balance  in  our  favor. 
As  a consequence,  we  must  supply  credits  for  the 
sale  of  American  goods  in  Europe  by  the  sale  in 
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America  of  foreign  securities  or  by  the  establishment 
of  foreign  credits  in  large  quantities.  And  the  money 
due  us  in  other  countries  will  most  probably  have 
to  be  invested  heavily  in  those  countries. 

The  greater  part  of  these  prospective  foreign  in- 
vestments will,  of  course,  be  placed  through  our 
banks,  which,  fortunately,  have  anticipated  the 
economic  and  financial  trend  of  post-war  days  and 
are  branching  out  all  over  the  world  to  render  service 
commensurate  with  our  new  international  position. 

Moral  Support  of  Government  Imperative 

But  if  our  banks  are  to  afford  the  American  people 
adequate  foreign  investment  service  they  should  have 
the  support  and  co-operation  of  our  Government,  and 
our  investors  in  foreign  securities  should  depend  on 
the  moral  backing  of  our  Government  to  protect 
them. 

A committee  on  foreign  securities  has  been  formed 
in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the  Investment 
Bankers’  Association.  It  consists  of  representatives 
of  issuing  houses,  and  will  seek  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  those  holding  foreign  securities.  But  the 
moral  support  of  the  Government  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  obtain  the  full  jirotection  needed  by  our 
foreign  investors,  who  will  be  far  greater  in  number 
than  ever  before  and  who  will  represent,  directly  or 
indirectly,  practically  every  element  in  our  body 
politic. 

A policy  of  economic  and  financial  imperialism  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  should 
not  be  advocated,  far  from  it — for  such  a policy 
would  inevitably  lead  soon  or  late  to  political  im- 
perialism, and  that  would  be  fatal  not  only  to  our 
Government  but  also  to  the  interest  of  our  foreign 
investors.  We  cannot  ask  the  Government  to  give 
its  moral  support  to  those  Americans  or  those  pro- 
moters working  under  our  flag  who  would  seek,  for 
selfish  reasons,  to  exploit  other  peoples;  but  the  Gov- 
ernment’s moral  support  should  be  granted  freely 
to  our  citizens  legitimately  engaged  in  developing 
the  resources  and  industries  of  other  countries  by 
means  of  American  capital  and  labor. 

A Duty  Rather  than  an  Opportunity 

Upon  any  principle  of  morality  which  we  would 
recognize  we  could  not  avoid  the  so-called  opportu- 
nity even  were  our  bankers,  our  business  men,  and  the 
great  body  of  our  people  so  inclined.  In  other  words, 
what  is  presented  is  an  obligation  rather  than  an 
opportunity.  We  have  been  caught  up  in  world 
forces  over  which  we  have  had  no  control  and  the 
position  which  we  occupy  is  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  fundamental  economic  laws  to  which  we  can 


oppose  no  barrier.  Under  the  circumstances  we  can 
no  more  refuse  to  give  to  the  needy  nations  the  things 
which  we  have  and  to  take  in  exchange  their  evidences 
of  indebtedness  than  healthy  soil  can  refuse  to  give 
life  and  sustenance  to  the  tree  that  is  planted  in  it. 

It  is  upon  such  a recognition  of  our  obligations  that 
we  have  passed  from  a country  provincially  inde- 
pendent in  its  attitude  toward  the  difficulties  and  the 
attainments  of  others  to  one  bound  up  with  the 
purposes  and  hopes  of  all  the  rest,  and  our  represen- 
tatives now  sit  in  council  with  theirs  to  determine 
what  are  to*  be  the  principles  upon  which  a new 
international  community  shall  be  based  and  by  what 
arrangements  permanent  peace  and  advantageous 
intercourse  are  to  be  preserved.  And  those  Ameri- 
can representatives  will  fail  finally  in  all  their  plans 
unless  they  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  in  some 
definite  and  unequivocal  manner  the  rights  of  the 
American  investors,  who  place  at  the  disposal  of 
other  nations  the  means  of  rehabilitation,  who  en- 
large the  opportunities  of  those  nations  to  exploit 
their  resources  for  their  own  benefit  and  the  benefit 
of  the  world  at  large,  must  be  protected  against  the 
possible  consequences  of  such  political  and  social 
realignments  as  they  sanction.  Such  a moral  pro- 
tection and  official  approval  would  not  only  put  our 
foreign  trade  on  a proper  business  basis  but  would 
lead  also  to  unlimited  impulses  of  humanity  by  the 
American  people. 

All  indications  now  point  to  the  establishment  of 
many  new  nations  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East  as 
a direct  result  of  the  war.  As  an  indirect  result,  we 
may  expect  to  have  readjustments  in  China  and 
Siberia.  The  apportionment  of  German  colonies  in 
Africa  and  the  South  Seas,  the  elimination  of  German 
influences  in  South  America,  and  the  situation  in 
Mexico  may  each  in  turn  conceivably  raise  questions 
that  will  be  dealt  with  more  or  less  in  detail  by  the 
Peace  Conference.  Whatever  the  result  of  discus- 
sions as  to  self-determination,  as  to  constitutions,  as 
to  internal  affairs  or  external  relations,  as  to  leagues 
of  nations  or  balances  of  power,  certain  it  is  that  the 
financial  and  industrial  power  of  America  will  be 
drawn  upon  eventually  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 
Political  arrangements  will  not  feed  and  clothe  and 
shelter  the  distressed,  or  set  them  upon  the  way  to 
recovered  strength  without  that  economic  and 
friendly  aid  which  we  have  the  means,  and  now  feel 
under  compulsion,  to  give.  Therefore,  it  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  justice  that  those  who  propose,  in 
behalf  of  all  the  nations,  to  secure  freedom  and  pro- 
mote prosperity  for  themselves  and  others,  shall  in- 
sure protection  to  those  whose  voluntary  assistance 
may  lead  such  proposals  to  yield  something  beyond 
mere  existence.  The  people  of  America  who  under- 
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stand  the  obligation  that  has  been  laid  upon  them 
will  be  very  bitterly  and  rightly  disappointed,  if,  by 
any  lack  of  foresight  or  appreciation,  they  are  de- 
prived of  that  Government  protection  for  their  for- 
eign investments  which  is  to  be  accorded  to  their 
persons  and  their  ideas,  and  should  be  embodied  in 
the  international  settlement  about  to  be  adopted. 

Granting  that  security  of  American  trade  in  for- 
eign lands,  as  well  as  the  profits  and  savings  of  our 
capital  and  our  labor  abroad,  may  be  in  principle 
established  through  international  agreement,  there 
still  remains  the  need  of  assurances  at  home.  In  no 
field  of  activity  is  it  more  necessary  that  all  leading 
political  parties  should  have  a policy  upon  which  all 
of  our  people  can  rely,  not  merely  for  a day  or  for 
the  period  of  one  administration,  but  permanently. 
A general  understanding  by  all  voting  classes  that 
our  Government  believes  in  and  intends  to  adhere 
to  a policy  of  protection  to  investments  made  abroad 
would  open  up  a field  for  just  such  a general  partici- 
pation in  the  flotation  of  safe  and  attractive  foreign 
securities  as  has  been  stimulated  by  our  Liberty 
Loan  campaigns.  No  one  will  seriously  contend  that 
the  whole  power  and  influence  of  our  Government 
should  upon  every  occasion  be  brought  to  the  sup- 
port of  any  foreign  investment  made  by  its  citizens, 
but  during  the  war  our  Government  has  in  such  a 
way  shown  its  ability  to  suppress  or  to  guide  the 
investments  of  its  citizens  in  foreign  securities  as 
to  suggest  a programme  for  the  future  under 
which  both  the  nation  and  the  individual  would  be 
protected.  By  giving  its  approval  to  financing  of 
foreign  war  loans  the  Government  has  virtually 
guaranteed  the  protection  of  those  who  participated 
in  them,  and  surely  some  similar  arrangement  could 
be  worked  out  for  peace  times  that  would  give  assur- 
ances to  legitimate  enterprises. 

There  can  no  doubt  that  the  investing  habit 
has  been  firmly  established  in  this  country.  With 
only  300,000  bondholders  of  all  classes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  and  more  than  20,000,000  now,  there 
has  been  achieved  a record  full  of  inspiration  for  the 
future.  Already  the  idea  that  the  foreign  obligations, 
held  by  the  Government  against  advances,  might 
well  be  consolidated  and  converted  into  some  form 
of  long-term  bonds  to  be  sold  in  the  open  market, 
has  been  favorably  received.  Chir  banks  are  having 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a wide  distribution  for  the 
notes  and  bonds  issued  by  domestic  corporations, 
and  it  looks  as  though  those  of  duly  approved  foreign 
governments,  municipalities,  and  private  concerns 
will  be  taken  similarly.  Here  is  a tendency  that 
should  be  fostered  both  for  our  own  benefit  and 


that  of  other  countries.  The  failure  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  to  encourage  it  may  be  a grave 
mistake.  Now  is  the  time  to  act,  unless  we  prefer 
to  overlook  our  present  opportunities  and  let  them 
drift  to  those  who  wisely  knew  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them  before  the  war. 

World  Prosperity  Necessary 

Finally,  if  we  have  learned  any  lesson  from  this 
war,  surely  we  have  been  awakened  to  the  realization 
that  no  nation  can  live  unto  itself  any  more  than 
a man  can  live  unto  himself.  Whatever  affects  the 
prosjierity  or  happiness  of  one  nation  affects  in  some 
degree  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  other  nations. 
And,  therefore,  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  all  to  help  make 
each  nation  as  prosperous  as  possible. 

Prosperity  and  happiness,  however,  are  not  pos- 
sible without  stable  government.  There  are  many 
historical  examples  of  that  fact,  but  none  is  so  im- 
pressive as  the  existing  conditions  in  Russia  and 
Germany,  or,  nearer  home,  in  Mexico.  Compare 
Canada  on  our  north  with  Mexico  on  our  south,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  results  of  stable  government 
and  continual  internal  turmoil  is  convincing  enough. 
Then  consider  our  relations  with  Canada  and  those 
with  Mexico. 

Does  any  thinking  American  believe  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  withhold  its  moral 
influence  in  the  interests  of  stable  government  any- 
where in  the  world  on  the  theory  that  we  are  not  our 
brother’s  keeper?  May  we  not  rely  on  our  Govern- 
ment for  the  judicious  exercise  of  such  influence? 
We  entered  the  World  War  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  but  the 
world  cannot  be  considered  safe  for  democracy  when 
anarchy  or  chaos  prevails  anywhere  in  the  world. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  continue  our  military 
operations  abroad,  but  our  Government  can  continue 
its  moral  and  economic  fight  for  world-wide  peace, 
even  after  the  adoption  of  the  final  peace  terms.  It 
is  in  this  unselfish  spirit,  and  not  in  behalf  of  “dollar 
diplomacy,”  that  we  should  expect  the  United  States 
Government  to  co-operate  with  and  protect  the  in- 
terests of  American  foreign  investors.  There  are 
few  better  means  for  rendering  economic  assistance 
to  mankind;  for  American  capital  invested  abroad  is 
performing  the  invaluable  service  of  helping  other 
peoples  to  help  themselves — and  that  is  as  truly 
humanitarian  work,  in  a broad,  practical  sense,  as 
it  is  good  business.  It  is  even  a patriotic  duty,  if  we 
wish  our  flag  admired  and  respected  on  the  commer- 
cial fields  as  it  has  been  honored  and  victorious  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe. 
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American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


R E-OPENING  of  trade  with  German  Austria  was 
one  of  the  definite  developments  of  the  past  fort- 
night. Trade  with  Austria  will  be  conducted  under 
very  stringent  guarantees,  and  will  be  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  War  Trade 
Board.  A number  of  articles,  for  instance,  which 
might  be  put  to  military  use  are  specifically  prohibi- 
ted. Trade  with  Poland  and  Esthonia  is  likewise  per- 
mitted, and  restrictions  on  foreign  exchange  trans- 
actions with  Esthonia,  Courland,  Livonia,  Lithu- 
ania, and  Poland  have  been  removed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

A hopeful  development  of  the  last  fortnight  was 
the  final  announcement  of  Chairman  Hurley’s 
complete  and  exhaustive  plan  for  handling  the  coun- 
try’s shipping  problem.  The  most  significant  feature 
of  the  plan  is  that  it  would  commit  the  Government 
definitely  to  the  principle  of  private  ownership,  with 
Government  rate  supervision  and  Government  rep- 
resentation in  the  operating  boards. 

America’s  Vast  Foreign  Trade 

The  official  figures  of  February’s  foreign  trade  show 
that  the  United  States  is  now  selling  goods  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  at  the  rate  of  nearly  six  and  one-half 
billions  annually.  The  record  set  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1917,  is  in  a fair  way  to  be  surpassed 
by  that  of  the  year  now  in  })rogress.  American  goods 
are  being  carried  in  American  ships  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  globe,  and  sold  in  markets  which  would 
have  seemed  too  distant  for  attainment  a few  years 
ago. 

This  growth  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  so 
much  of  the  world  is  still  closed  to  shippers.  No 
goods  are  going  to  European  Russia.  Germany,  and 
up  to  just  now,  Austria,  formerly  among  the  largest 
buyers,  are  getting  only  a limited  amount  of  food- 
stuffs. Moreover,  the  shortage  of  ships  is  still 
marked,  and  goods  are  piled  up  at  terminals  awaiting 
bottoms  in  which  to  carry  them  overseas.  The 
world’s  wants  are  almost  boundless,  and  it  seems  that 
the  European  countries  which  are  usually  the  chief 
competitors  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  in  a posi- 
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tion  to  attain  their  full  pre-war  production  for  months 
to  come. 

There  are,  of  course,  still  a number  of  features  in 
the  world  and  in  the  domestic  situation  which  make 
for  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  the  observer  who  does 
not  look  beneath  the  outward  semblance  of  things. 
The  unsettled  condition  of  some  parts  of  Europe,  the 
prevalence  of  high  wages  in  a falling  market,  and  the 
understandable  unwillingness  of  many  foreign  buyers 
to  purchase  beyond  their  immediate  wants,  the  ab- 
normal position  of  exchange,  particularly  with  rela- 
tion to  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  the  instability 
of  freight  rates — all  these  things  tend  to  perturb  even 
the  exporter  whose  business  was  never  better,  and 
whose  prospects  for  the  future  are  best. 

No  Reason  for  Depression  Here 

The  fundamental  soundness  of  the  position  of 
American  trade  is  proven  by  its  very  ability  to  tri- 
umph over  these  temporary  disadvantages.  There  is 
no  denying  the  world’s  need  for  goods,  nor  the  ability 
of  the  industry  of  the  United  States  to  supply  a part 
of  that  need.  The  adjustments  yet  to  be  made  are 
many.  But  they  are  the  concern  of  statesmen  and 
financiers ; they  are  problems  in  government  and 
mathematics,  and  not  in  production  and  consump- 
tion. The  productivity  of  the  world  is  admittedly 
higher  than  before  the  war,  and  its  earning  power  and 
buying  power  are  greater.  The  conditions  of  trade 
may  be  changed  by  the  rules  of  government,  but  the 
needs  of  peoples  are  permanent.  And,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  figures  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
indicating  the  great  growth  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
nation,  give  little  apparent  reason  for  any  permanent 
depression.  In  spite  of  all  the  uncertainties  of  the 
reconstruction  period,  in  spite  of  the  embargoes  and 
restrictions,  in  spite  of  the  falling  price  of  commodi- 
ties, and  the  lack  of  ships,  the  export  for  February 
reached  a total  of  $587,990,000.  This  indicates  a 
total  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  of  no  less  than 
$6,500,000,000,  which  surpasses  by  more  than  two 
hundred  millions  the  total  for  1917,  the  record  year 
theretofore. 
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While  it  may  be  unwise  to  base  any  conclusion  on 
mere  statistics,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
face  of  the  so-called  British  embargo,  February  ex- 
ports to  the  United  Kingdom  were  $71,862,289,  as 
compared  to  $69,815,100  in  1918.  Exports  to  France 
were  more  than  $54,000,000  during  February,  more 
than  $16,000,000  higher  than  last  year’s  figures.  In 
the  face  of  such  sums  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to 
conclude  that  those  who  prophesied  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States  would  be  heavily  drawn 
upon  to  aid  in  the  process  of  readjustment  are  being 
supported  by  events. 

South  American  Markets 

The  preoccupation  with  the  South  American  mar- 
kets of  those  who  speak  and  write  concerning  foreign 
trade  is  one  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  the  present 
situation.  South  Ameruian  markets  are  undoubtedly 
among  the  most  promising  in  the  world.  The  great 
undeveloped  areas  of  Argentine  and  Brazil,  the  jun- 
gles and  forests  of  the  Caribbean  countries,  will  un- 
doubtedly some  day  be  brought  to  a state  of  culture 
comparable  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  In  the 
temperate  countries  the  process  is  already  well  ad- 
vanced. In  the  equatorial  regions  there  are  many 
neuclei  which  are  spreading  out  and  conquering  more 
and  more  of  the  jungle  as  time  goes  on.  The  trade 
there  is  already  very  creditable,  but  the  great 
amount  of  attention  devoted  to  it  is  probably  due  to 
another  factor.  There  is  a romantic  appeal  to  the 
venturesome  North  American  in  the  contemplation 
of  these  lands,  for  they  offer  opportunities  for  initia- 
tive and  courage  comparable  to  those  offered  by  our 
own  West  half  a centurj'  ago. 

The  business  man  looking  for  immediate  markets 
and  an  immediate  return,  is,  however,  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  considering  existing,  rather  than  prospec- 
tive markets.  Cotton  prints  and  typewriters  ready 
for  shipment  today,  cannot  be  held  until  the  required 
state  of  culture  is  reached  along  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Amazon. 

Productivity  and  Buying  Power 

In  general  it  will  probably  always  be  true  that 
those  countries  are  the  best  markets  whose  civiliza- 
tion is  further  advanced,  whose  productivity  has 
given  them  the  greatest  buying  power.  Foreign 
trade  is  fundamentally  an  exchange  of  goods,  with 
the  unabsorbed  balances  taken  care  of  by  an  exchange 
of  gold — which  thus  becomes  goods  for  the  time 
being — or  by  the  acceptance  of  securities,  which  are 
a lien  on  goods  to  be  produced  in  the  future.  The 
size  of  these  balances  is  an  important  factor,  for  when 
they  grow  too  large,  one  way  or  the  other,  they  are 


an  effective  damper  on  trade,  unsettling  exchange 
and  affecting  the  whole  industrial  structure. 

Hence  trade  flows  easiest  into  those  channels  where 
the  return  amount  is  best  assured.  And  it  is  just  here 
that  the  present  limits  of  the  South  American  mar- 
kets are  most  clearly  discernible.  A half  dozen  raw 
materials  form  the  chief  basis  of  our  trade  with  the 
principal  South  American  countries.  Brazil  sells  us 
coffee  and  rubber.  Argentina  sells  us  wool,  hides,  and 
skins.  Chile  sells  us  copper  and  nitrates.  Other  ma- 
terials which  come  from  the  continent  to  the  South 
are  sugar,  cocoa,  tin,  manganese,  tungsten,  platinum, 
furs,  beans,  vegetable  ivory,  and  quebracho.  The 
extent  of  our  trade  with  Latin  America  is  determined 
very  largely  by  our  own  purchases  of  these  commodi- 
ties. Compare  this  with  the  last  of  products  which 
we  purchase  from  Canada,  England,  France,  Italy, 
or  Japan  and  China,  and  the  comparative  prospects 
for  immediate  trade  growth  are  graphically  before  us. 

South  America  is  essentially  the  market  of  the  fu- 
ture. Development  of  our  trade  there  will  depend  of 
course  on  the  success  of  our  merchandising  methods 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  people.  But  it 
will  depend  even  more  upon  our  ability  to  use  more 
and  more  of  these  raw  materials  which  these  people 
produce,  and  upon  the  gradual  development  of  their 
own  industrialism,  and  their  own  productivity. 

Trade  with  Latin  America 

Our  trade  with  Latin  America  probably  is  in  a 
better  condition  today  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
Yet  the  figures  for  the  eight  months  ending  February, 
1919,  show  that  we  sold  to  South  America  less  than 
we  sold  either  to  Europe,  North  America,  or  Asia. 
The  oflficial  figures  are  as  follows : 

Europe $2,717,795,082 

North  America  ....  888,037,063 

South  America  ....  258,840,087 

Asia 333,080,663 

Oceania 135,880,769 

Africa 52,218,048 

Another  fact,  which  a glance  at  any  map  will  show 
conclusively,  is  that  the  United  States,  as  far  as  the 
East  Coast  of  South  America  is  concerned,  has  no 
important  geographical  advantage  over  Europe.  The 
Panama  Canal  gives  us  an  advantage  on  the  West 
Coast,  but  the  West  Coast  has  not  the  promise  that 
the  temperate  regions  on  the  Eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes  hold  out. 

Finally,  the  United  States  has  not  been  any  more 
backward  in  South  America  than  she  has  been  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  North  American  business  men  had 
a fair  share  of  the  business  of  the  continent  even 
before  the  war.  The  following  table  shows  the  total 
imports  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  as  well  as 


the  figures  for  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  year  1913: 


Argentina . 
Brazil  . 
Chile  . . 


Total  From  From 

Imports  United  States  United  Kingdom 

$408,711,966  $59,861,703  $126,305,556 

326,428,509  51,289,682  79,881,008 

120,274,001  20,089,158  36,109,211 


This  is  a typical  year,  and  one  of  the  interesting 
things  which  this  table  does  not  show  is  that  Ameri- 
can sales  in  Argentina  were  growing  about  as  rapidly 
as  the  British  sales,  in  Brazil  they  were  growing  much 


faster,  and  in  Chile  they  were  growing  at  the  expense 
of  both  British  and  German  merchants. 

These  figures  enable  us  to  get  a perspective  on  our 
South  American  business.  They  show  us,  in  the  first 
place,  that  we  have  not  been  so  culpably  remiss  in 
the  attention  we  have  given  to  the  South  American 
field,  in  the  second  place  that  our  trade  there  is 
growing  at  a very  respectable  rate,  and  finally  that 
for  the  present  the  Latin  American  trade  cannot 
hope  to  be  as  rich  and  as  varied  as  that  with  some  of 
the  other  regions  of  the  world. 


Foreign  Markets 


Argentina 

The  situation  in  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  is  a 
matter  of  much  talk  and  many  conflicting  rumors. 
The  nationalization  agreement,  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  workers  were  reported  to  have  agreed  to 
handle  freight  on  the  numerous  ships  lying  in  the 
roads,  seems  not  to  have  been  as  satisfactory  as  had 
been  hoped,  and  the  latest  dispatches  tell  again  that 
the  movement  of  goods  is  practically  at  a stand-still. 

Such  a situation  is  not  conducive  to  an  easy  feeling 
in  the  minds  of  shippers,  but  it  has  not  prevented 
men  of  vision  from  going  ahead  with  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  future  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Argentine.  Articles  of  in- 
corporation for  the  Argentine-American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  been  taken  out,  the  directors  being 
men  of  standing  in  the  financial  and  shipping  world. 
In  its  incorporation  papers  the  chamber  states  that 
its  objects  are: 

1 —  To  protect  trade  interests  between  individuals  and  firms 
of  the  two  coimtries. 

2 —  To  foster  and  advance  trade  relations  between  them,  ac- 
cording to  just  and  equitable  principles  and  methods. 

3 —  To  encourage  sound  and  safe  investments  in  Argentina  by 
the  United  States  of  America  and  in  the  United  States  by  Ar- 
gentina, and 

4 —  To  take  any  proper  methods  to  their  several  ends  that  may 
encourage  intercourse  and  close  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries  and  peoples. 

Thirty-two  Norwegian  banks  are  said  to  have 
combined  to  furnish  capital  for  a new  bank  which  is 
about  to  be  established  in  Buenos  Aires  to  take  care 
of  the  growing  trade  interests  between  the  Argentine 
and  Scandinavia. 

Australia 

Interesting  because  it  comes  so  soon  after  the  false 
rumor  of  an  embargo  on  American  goods  by  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  is  the  announcement  that 
the  Government  is  considering  and  will  almost  cer- 
tainly effect  a revision  of  the  tariff  in  very  short 
order.  The  revision  will  be  designed  to  serve  the 


following  ends:  preserving  those  industries  brought 
into  existence  during  the  war;  encouraging  con- 
templated new  industries;  extension  and  diversifica- 
tion of  existing  enterprises.  Australia’s  action  is 
thus  definitely  aimed  at  limiting  the  importation  of 
goods  which  previously  were  bought  from  more 
highly  industrialized  nations,  or  if  not  to  limit  such 
importation,  at  least  to  place  them  upon  a price 
basis  which  will  make  it  possible  to  manufacture 
similar  products  in  Australia  to  be  sold  in  competi- 
tion with  those  hitherto  imported. 

A similar  condition  to  that  in  which  Australia  now 
finds  itself  undoubtedly  exists  in  other  countries, 
which,  cut  off  from  their  customary  sources  by  the 
war,  organized  their  own  industries  to  make  up  for 
the  lack.  Half  a dozen  countries  are  now  nursing 
infant  industries,  and  they  find  them  threatened  by 
the  resumption  of  trade  routes.  Hence  a general 
demand  for  tariff  revision,  subsidies,  and  similar 
government  aids  to  production. 

Austria 

By  joint  decision  of  the  Governments  associated  in 
the  war  against  Germany,  German  Austria  has  been 
re-opened  for  trade.  For  American  shippers  this 
means  of  course  that  the  restrictions  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  per- 
mission to  trade  with  the  country  which  technically 
is  still  hostile  territory  specifically  excludes  a list  of 
commodities  and  materials  which  might  be  put  to 
military  use. 

Belgium 

Belgium’s  resources  and  present  needs  have  just  been 
summarized  in  a statement  prepared  by  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company  of  New  York,  which,  discussing 
the  present  financial  condition  of  the  oountry,  says 
in  part: 

Belgium  is  full  of  resources  and  vitality,  and  ought  to  be 
able  to  rehabilitate  itself  rapidly  if  it  can  be  supplied  with  the 
means  to  do  so. 
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What  Belgium  most  urgently  needs  now  are  commercial  and 
industrial  credits  with  which  manufacturers  could  restore  their 
devastated  plants,  buy  new  machinery,  and  purchase  raw  ma- 
terials. When  these  credits  are  obtained  the  working  popula- 
tion of  the  country  will  be  able  to  return  to  their  occupations 
and  to  resume  their  former  activities. 

But  until  such  money  is  available  the  Belgians  may  be  ser- 
iously handicapped  and  forced  to  endure  further  hardships, 
after  fighting  democracy’s  battle  for  four  and  a half  long  years 
and  suffering  every  form  of  sacrifice.  They  cannot  wait  until 
the  Germans  are  actually  made  to  indemnify  them  in  full  for 
the  wanton  destruction  and  damage  inflicted  upon  them  dur- 
ing the  war,  which  competent  authorities  have  conservatively 
estimated  at  not  less  than  $6,000,000,000.  This  sum  repre- 
sents the  monetary  value  of  the  damage  done  to  State  and 
private  property,  to  agriculture,  to  industry,  to  commerce,  and 
of  enforced  expenses. 

But,  despite  the  terrific  strain  which  the  war  imposed  on 
Belgium’s  finances,  they  have  sustained  the  shock  with  some- 
what the  same  hardihood  as  the  people  of  the  country. 

On  December  31,  1913,  the  paper  currency  of  Belgium  ag- 
gregated 1,067,000,000  francs,  or  $206,000,000 — ^valuing  the 
American  dollar  at  5.18  francs.  Five  months  after  the  declar- 
ation of  war  aginst  Germany,  that  is,  on  December  1,  1914, 
the  paper  currency  totaled  1,614,000,000  francs,  or  $312,000,- 
000.  On  November  11,  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  Bel- 
gian paper  currency  amounted  to  2,600,000,000  francs,  or 
$502,000,000.  On  February  4 last  this  currency  aggregated 
4,000,000,000  francs,  or  $772,000,000. 

These  notes  are  secured,  first,  by  gold  currency  and  bullion 
to  the  value  of  300,000,000  francs,  or  $57,900,000;  and,  second, 
by  German  banknotes  (Reichbank)  aggregating  5,000,000,000 
marks,  or  $1,217,000,000. 

While  the  ratio  between  the  gold  reserve  and  the  total 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation  is  only  7.5  per  cent.,  if,  in  con- 
junction with  the  gold  reserve,  the  notes  of  the  Reichbank  are 
taken  into  account,  the  ratio  is  much  above  100  per  cent. 

The  Belgian  national  debt  before  the  war,  that  is,  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1913,  amounted  to  3,743,027,438  francs,  or  $728,000,- 
000,  to  which  should  be  added  Treasury  Bonds  aggregating 
534,272,400  francs,  or  $103,000,000;  so  that  the  total  debt  was 
then  4,277,299,838  francs,  or  $826,000,000.  Expenses  during 
the  war  amounted  to  5,000,000,000  francs,  or  $965,000,000, 
which  sum  was  advanced  to  the  Belgian  Government  by  Eng- 
land, to  the  extent  of  2,000,000,000  francs,  or  $386,000,000;  by 
France,  2,000,000,000  francs,  or  $386,000,000,  and  by  the 
United  States  1,000,000,000  francs,  or  $193,000,000. 

With  regard  to  population,  at  the  end  of  1910  Belgium  had 
7,423,784  inhabitants  spread  over  a territory  of  only  29,451 
square  miles  kilometres — which  means  that  in  1910  there  were 
257  Belgians  for  every  square  kiloThetre  of  land.  This  is  signi- 
ficant when  compared  with  the  ratio  of  population  to  area  of 
the  great  powers.  For  instance,  France  has  74  inhabitants  to 
each  square  kilometre,  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland 
have  144. 

In  order  to  live  on  such  a restricted  territory  the  Belgians 
must  devote  themselves  with  great  intensity  to  commerce  and 
industry.  In  fact,  before  the  war,  Belgium  occupied  fifth  place 
among  the  great  powers  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  She 
surpassed  countries  greater  and  more  populated,  such  as  Rus- 
sia and  Italy. 

! The  past  should  be  a guarantee  for  the  future.  Belgium 

has  showed  herself  to  be  chivalrous,  industrious,  and  energetic 
' in  the  past;  these  same  qualities  will  undoubtedly  help  her  to 

build  a new  economic  structure,  which  may  be  greater  and  bet- 
ter than  the  old. 
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Bolivia 

The  President  of  Bolivia  recently  promulgated  the 
law  authorizing  the  installation  of  a sewerage  system 
in  La  Paz,  the  capital,  and  also,  apparently,  in  other 
cities  of  the  country.  The  construction  is  to  be 
financed  by  an  issue  of  state  bonds  up  to  Bs.  2,000,000 
(about  $760,000)  at  an  interest  rate  not  exceeding  8% 
per  annum.  Interest  on  the  loan  or  bond  issue  is  to  be 
met  by  a tax  on  railway  travel  on  certain  roads,  and 
an  additional  tax  of  20  centavos  on  every  metric 
quintal  of  ores  or  minerals  produced  and  exported 
from  the  Department  of  La  Paz. 

This  rather  remarkable  departure  on  the  part  of 
the  inland  republic  gives  point  to  the  suggestion  re- 
cently made  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  American  man- 
ufacturers of  sanitary  utensils  and  plumbing  fixtures 
to  begin  a campaign  to  extend  the  use  of  their  prod- 
ucts in  some  of  the  regions  of  South  America.  Most 
travelers  will  remember  that  in  few  countries  of  the 
world  are  bathing  and  sanitary  conveniences  devel- 
oped to  the  extent  which  is  usual  in  the  United  States. 

Brazil 

A list  of  the  minor  changes  recently  made  in  Bra- 
zilian trade  laws  was  made  public  a few  days  ago  by 
Jose  Custodio  Alves  De  Lima,  Consul-General  of 
Brazil,  at  New  York.  All  of  the  changes  will  tend, 
according  to  Mr.  De  Lima,  to  expand  Brazilian  trade, 
particularly  with  the  United  States.  Most  of  them 
concern  lowered  tariff  or  complete  exemption  of  duty 
on  manufactured  articles  and  raw  materials  particu- 
larly needed  in  the  building  up  of  Brazilian  agricul- 
ture or  industry. 

The  Brazilian  Government,  in  order  to  assist  the 
nation’s  textile  industry,  which  has  been  facing  a 
period  of  over-production,  has  authorized  an  issue  of 
paper  money  to  the  value  of  $50,000,000,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  will  be  loaned  to  cotton  and  wool  fac- 
tories. Mill  owners  believe  that  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Government  they  can  tide  over  the  next  six 
months,  and  that  thereafter  buying  will  begin  in 
volume.  The  loan  will  enable  them  to  keep  at  work 
a proportion  at  least  of  their  20,000  operatives. 

Under  an  agreement  recently  entered  into  between 
the  United  States  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
Brazilian  Government,  the  maximum  weight  of  par- 
cels post  packages  which  will  be  accepted  for  ship- 
ment between  the  two  countries  has  been  raised  from 
eleven  to  twenty  pounds. 

Canada 

The  movement  for  the  revision  of  the  Canadian 
tariff  has  advanced  until,  according  to  reliable  in- 
formation, the  lowering  of  the  duty  on  some  of  the 
most  important  lines  of  manufactured  products  in 
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the  United  States  is  practically  assured.  Sir  Thomas 
White,  Minister  of  Finance,  has  assured  the  Unionist 
Senators  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  a general  revision  will  be  made  as  soon  as  condi- 
tions are  approximately  normal.  It  is  practically 
certain  that  the  war  customs  duty  of  seven  and  a 
half  per  cent  will  be  eliminated  before  the  present 
parliament  adjourns.  The  Government  has  defin- 
itely announced  that  most  farm  implements  and 
dairy  machinery  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 
Agrarian  interests  have  been  carrying  on  an  exten- 
sive campaign  in  this  direction,  and  the  reduction  is 
largely  the  result  of  their  stand. 

Well-informed  observers  are  satisfied  with  the 
progress  toward  complete  restoration  of  peace  con- 
ditions. The  price  of  commodities  has  fallen  some- 
what, and  wages  have  been  lowered  slightly  in  some 
industries.  The  amount  of  unemployment  is  said 
to  be  no  larger  than  was  customary  for  this  season  of 
the  year  in  pre-war  times. 

One  leading  authority  expressed  the  belief,  after 
a visit  to  London  that  devastated  Europe  would  call 
for  but  few  manufactured  products  from  Canada, 
and  that  therefore  Canadian  manufacturers  must  seek 
outlets  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Canadian  ex- 
ports have  shown  a decline  of  striking  extent  since 
the  first  of  the  year.  To  insure  the  continuation  of 
the  present  industrial  capacity  and  future  growth, 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commission  recommended  that 
a Canadian  building  be  erected  in  every  foreign  city 
in  which  there  is  a possibility  of  developing  a market 
for  Canadian  trade.  Such  buildings,  according  to 
the  plan,  would  house  exhibits  of  Canadian  products, 
a Canadian  bank,  a Canadian  insurance  company, 
and  offices  of  the  representatives  of  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commission,  the  Immigration  Department, 
and  have  space  in  addition  for  exporting  companies 
and  producers. 

Central  America 

Sales  to  the  small  republics  of  Central  America 
have  become  such  a comfortable  item  in  the  list  of 
American  exports,  and  have  such  a promise  of 
permanency,  that  the  following  advice  as  to  the  kind 
of  representative  who  does  best  there  is  interesting. 
It  comes  from  a well-known  Central  America  buyer 
recently  in  New  York: 

The  sending  of  travelling  salesmen  to  the  Central  American 
countries  as  a rule  cannot  be  successful  unless  the  man  sent 
has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language.  At  the 
same  time  he  must  also  be  a man  of  good  appearance,  and  well 
dressed,  with  unquestionable  character  and  a fine  education, 
coupled  with  initiative  and  sound  judgment.  His  recommen- 
dation as  to  credits  should  be  controlling  and  bis  personal  in- 
vestigations should  allow  him  to  speak  with  finality.  Such  a 
man  commands  a high  salary  but  in  the  long  run  he  proves  his 
value  and  can  hold  trade.  The  longer  a travelling  salesman 


is  kept  with  a house  and  travels  in  the  same  territory,  the  more 
valuable  he  becomes  to  his  employer,  because  most  of  the  busi- 
ness is  done,  not  for  the  name  of  the  firm,  but  tor  the  person- 
ality of  the  representative  of  that  house  abroad. 

This  summary  lays  stress  upon  those  character- 
istics in  a salesman  which  are  of  course  valuable 
everywhere,  but  particularly  in  Latin  America, 
where,  as  is  well-known,  the  personal  element,  the 
friendship  factor,  plays  a larger  proportionate  part 
than  is  usual  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries. 

Denmark 

Relationships  with  Danish  merchants  during  the 
war  will,  if  properly  cared  for,  develop  into  profitable 
and  permanent  trade  for  American  manufacturers 
and  shippers.  Such  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Roger 
Nielson,  technical  adviser  to  the  Danish  Legation 
at  Washington.  Mr.  Nielson  points  out  that  Copen- 
hagen seems  destined  to  become,  even  more  than  it 
ever  was  in  the  past,  the  chief  distributing  point  for 
the  Baltic  regions.  With  Denmark  as  the  starting 
point,  American  business  will  find  new  worlds  to 
conquer.  Sweden  and  Finland,  Northern  Russia  and 
Lithuania,  Poland  and  Northwestern  Germany, 
countries  with  a combined  population  almost  as 
great  as  that  of  the  United  States,  can  all  be  reached 
from  Copenhagen  in  a few  hours,  or  in  a couple  of 
days  by  rail  or  sea.  There  is,  according  to  Mr.  Niel- 
son, a great  future  for  American  goods  in  these 
countries  if  the  iVmerican  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters will  only  seize  the  opportunity.  All  kinds 
of  American  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods 
can  find  a market  in  some  or  all  of  these  countries: 
cotton  and  cotton  goods,  steel  and  iron  products, 
fruit  and  tobacco,  many  kinds  of  canned  goods, 
fertilizers  and  oil  cakes,  automobiles,  harvesting  ma- 
chinery, all  kinds  of  electrical  appliances,  leather 
goods,  oil  and  oil  products,  specialties  like  type- 
writers and  office  furniture,  wearing  apparel,  and 
numerous  other  things. 

Copenhagen,  as  is  well  known,  has  a free  port.  Its 
facilities  are  being  extended,  the  government  assist- 
ing by  a generous  loan. 

Dutch  East  Indies 

A wireless  station  of  long  radius  is  being  erected 
at  Soerabaya,  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  This  is  one  of  the  indications  that  mer- 
cantile interests  there  look  for  a great  trade  develop- 
ment. Another  is  found  in  the  current  proposal 
of  the  colonial  government  to  enlarge  the  annual 
appropriation  for  the  building  of  railroads  and  trolley 
lines.  One  of  the  chief  improvements  planned  is  a 
trolley  line  from  Toeloengagoeng  to  Toega,  to  give 
the  rich  southwestern  corner  of  the  Kediri  district 
direct  communication  with  the  state  railway. 
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France 

The  Lyons  fair  having  proved  a success,  the  next 
exhibition  of  the  kind  is  the  Bordeaux  fair,  scheduled 
to  run  from  May  31  to  June  15.  While  the  Lyons 
fair  was  essentially  for  products  to  be  used  within 
the  confines  of  France  proper,  the  exhibit  at  Bor- 
deaux will  be  noteworthy  for  the  special  attention 
which  will  be  paid  to  goods  for  French  colonial  use. 
Bordeaux  is  one  of  France’s  chief  ports.  Approxi- 
mately one-third  of  all  the  merchandise  bought  for 
and  imported  into  the  French  colonies,  as  well  as 
of  the  products  exported  therefore,  is  handled  by 
Bordeaux  firms  and  shipi)ed  via  Bordeaux. 

Information  received  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  to  the  effect  that  Bordeaux’s  merchants, 
particularly  those  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade,  are 
showing  a decided  interest  in  American  products,  and 
a decided  willingness  to  deal  with  American  manu- 
facturers. The  Bordeaux  fair  is  a well-established 
event  and  is  attended  by  thousands.  As  is  usually 
the  case,  goods  imported  for  exhibition  purposes  will 
be  free  of  duty.  They  may  be  either  re-exported, 
after  three  months,  or  sold  in  France  upon  payment 
of  the  customary  duty.  Entry  blanks  for  the  fair  are 
obtainable  in  the  United  States.  It  is  understood  that 
special  transportation  privileges  are  offered  exhibitors. 

France’s  reconstruction  problem  does  not  seem  any 
simpler  as  the  passage  of  time  gives  opportunity  for 
greater  study  of  its  details.  Importation  is  still  under 
government  control,  and  according  to  an  authority 
now  in  this  country,  if  manufacturers  and  exporters 
in  the  United  States  want  French  business,  they  will 
have  to  make  private  arrangements  for  the  necessary 
financing,  as  the  cash  will  be  furnished  neither  by  the 
French  nor  the  United  States  Governments,  outside 
the  limited  aid  to  be  extended  by  the  War  Finance 
Corporation.  Such  private  arrangements,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  must  await  the  actual  con- 
clusion of  peace. 

French  industry,  it  stjems,  believes  that  it  can 
largely  solve  its  own  problems  of  readjustment,  and 
looks  askance  at  a too  great  flood  of  goods  from 
abroad.  The  process  of  restoration  might  be  quicker 
were  a certain  type  of  goods  imported,  but  the  gen- 
eral belief  seems  to  be  that  it  will  pay  to  wait,  except 
in  the  case  of  a few  industries. 

Greece 

Opportunities  for  trade  with  Greece,  and  indeed 
with  all  the  countries  comprising  the  region  known 
vaguely  as  the  Levant  are  better  understood  when 
it  is  remembered  that  there  are  some  150,000,000 
persons  in  the  region  served  by  the  trade  which 
centers  at  the  Eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean. 
For  hundreds  of  years  the  Turkish  rule  in  these 


regions  put  an  effectual  damper  upon  any  great 
development  there.  There  is  now,  however,  a re- 
markable activity  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  vast  plans  are  being 
made,  some  of  which  may  never  come  to  fruition, 
but  others,  being  more  soundly  conceived,  will  cer- 
tainly do  so.  Water-power  development  is  being 
preached  on  every  hand,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
mineral  resources  can  be  made  more  productive  than 
ever  before. 

There  is  a general  demand  for  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  all  kinds,  the  following  list  having  been  made 
out  recently  by  a Greek  merchant  visiting  here : cotton, 
woolen  and  silk  goods,  sugar,  matches,  flour,  drugs, 
chemicals,  dyes,  paper,  soap,  shoes,  haberdashery, 
bicycles,  carriages,  automobiles,  harness,  leather, 
thread,  crockery,  glassware,  beverages,  plate  glass, 
mirrors,  canned  goods,  candles,  lamps,  cutlery, 
vv’^atches,  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  of 
all  kinds,  cottonseed  oils,  steel  and  iron  bars  and 
ingots,  rails,  nails,  tin  plate,  ships’  supplies,  and 
cement.  These  goods  and  others  are  bought  by 
Levantine  countries  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,000 
or  $300,000,000  annually.  The  present  needs  are 
greater  than  usual  because  of  depleted  stocks. 

Interest  in  the  prospect  of  American  trade  is  keen, 
and  importers  are  ready  to  establish  connections. 

Italy 

Curtailment  of  the  supply  of  British  coal  has 
caused  a corresponding  demand  for  the  product  of 
the  American  mines.  The  consequence  is  that  coal 
from  the  United  States  is  going  forward  in  as  great 
quantities  as  the  tonnage  available  permits.  The 
need  in  Italy  is  urgent,  for  of  the  allotment  of  British 
coal  arranged  for,  only  about  half  is  going  forward, 
according  to  information  received  here.  Italy’s  need 
for  coal  has  been  great  all  during  the  war.  The 
tremendous  expansion  of  her  industries  raised  the 
price  to  an  unheard  of  figure,  and  the  lack  of  tonnage 
made  it  unavailable  even  at  that.  The  first  large 
order  for  American  coal  was  placed  only  recently, 
it  is  said,  and  a million  tons  are  to  go  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  A dispatch  from  Milan  reports 
that  no  less  than  four  million  tons  are  to  be  shipped 
at  a price  only  half  of  that  charged  by  the  British 
operators. 

Cables  from  Rome  state  that  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  purchased  the  entire  telegraph  equipment 
of  the  American  Army  in  France.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  possible  future  opportunities  for  American 
manufacturers  of  such  material. 

Japan 

Firms  engaged  in  the  Japanese  trade  are  becom- 
ing reconciled  to  the  prospect  of  decreased  sales 
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during  the  present  year.  Information  concerning  the 
situation  in  which  the  buyers  of  the  Empire  found 
themselves  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice  gives 
rise  to  a general  belief  that  further  buying  at  present 
prices  can  hardly  be  expected.  American  trade  with 
Japan  grew  to  phenomenal  figures  during  the  war. 
Of  American  imports  last  year  Japan  supplied  twenty- 
nine  per  cent.  Of  American  exports  she  took  $273,- 
819,000.  Her  buyers  bought  here  in  huge  quantities 
at  high  prices.  They  are  now  over  supplied.  Hence 
their  present  hesitation. 

Those  engaged  in  the  Japanese  trade  see  no  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that  the  present  slump  is  perma- 
nent, and  it  is  freely  predicted  that  1920  will  see  a 
trade  equal  in  volume  to  that  of  1918,  if  not  greater. 
The  greatest  items  will  probably  be  raw  materials, 
chiefly  steel,  but  certain  types  of  heavy  machinery 
will  go  in  quantity.  Textile  machinery  will  probably 
be  in  demand  and  automobiles  will  be  required  as  the 
road  improvements  now  planned  or  under  way  are 
completed. 

Netherlands 

Dutch  trade  came  so  nearly  to  a standstill  during 
the  war,  particularly  after  the  United  States  entered 
the  conflict,  that  her  statesmen  and  merchants  are 
facing  a restoration  comparable  in  kind,  if  not  in  ex- 
tent with  that  of  the  actual  belligerents.  By  sub- 
marines, and  by  requisition,  Holland  lost  either  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  the  use  of  the  larger  part 
of  her  merchant  marine.  J^he  rich  trade  with  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  dried  up  almost  completely. 

Now,  however,  ships  are  soon  to  come  and  go  with 
pre-war  freedom,  if  not  with  pre-war  frequency,  and 
plans  for  reviving  commerce  are  going  ahead  with 
vigor.  An  advisory  commission  for  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Information  Service  has  been  installed,  and  is 
developing  the  scheme  outlined  by  the  government, 
for  which  funds  have  already  been  provided. 

This  commission  will  act  as  an  advisory  body  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  will  have  the 
following  plans  in  view:  (l)  Chief  consular  officers 
in  foreign  countries  will  be  given  facilities  for  travel- 
ing about  their  districts,  in  order  to  acquaint  them- 
selves better  with  the  consular  personnel  and  general 
economic  conditions;  (2)  consular  officers  will  be  re- 
quired to  spend  a certain  period  of  apprenticeship 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  East  Indies; 
(3)  a new  kind  of  consul  v ill  be  created — a sort  of 
consul-general  at  large;  (4)  special  experts  or  tech- 
nical advisers  will  be  attatffied  to  the  legations  or 
consular  posts  to  assist  in  specific  matters. 

Internal  problems  will  be  studied  intensively  by 
another  commission,  made  up  of  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, representatives  of  trade  organizations,  and  others. 


Portuguese  East  Africa 

Mozambique,  the  chief  city  of  Portuguese  East 
Africa  is  to  have  a large  modern  hotel,  costing  at 
least  $300,000,  exclusive  of  fittings  and  furnishings, 
on  which  an  additional  $100,000  will  be  spent.  It  is 
said  that  the  furnishings  may  be  imported  free  of 
duty.  Tenders  are  being  awaited,  according  to  in- 
formation received  here,  both  for  the  building  and 
the  equipment. 

Spain 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  is  unusually 
strong,  and,  according  to  official  reports,  banks,  and 
other  institutions  show  remarkable  strength  and 
growth. 

Two  new  railway  lines  are  being  planned.  The 
first,  said  to  be  projected  by  the  French  and  British 
Governments  will  run  from  Dax,  in  Southern  France 
to  Algeciras,  near  Gibraltar.  It  will  be  of  interna- 
tional gauge,  electrically  operated.  The  other  will 
run  from  Vigo  to  a point  in  Southern  France,  proba- 
bly Hendaye.  Spanish  capital  is  supporting  this 
road  which  it  is  hoped  will  shorten  the  trip  from  New 
York  to  Paris  by  twenty-four  hours,  and  hence  be  much 
used  by  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sweden 

The  Swedish  Government  intends  to  impose  no 
restrictions  on  imports,  according  to  a prominent 
banker  quoted  from  Paris,  and  will  welcome  com- 
modities of  certain  kinds,  particularly,  of  course, 
raw  materials,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  and  coal.  She 
looks,  however,  for  the  gradual  relaxation  of  the 
restrictions  which  have  prevented  the  sale  in  other 
markets  of  her  own  raw  materials  and  manufactures. 
Financially  the  country  is  in  a strong  position,  for 
during  the  war  the  Government  not  only  repatriated 
an  important  portion  of  its  foreign  debt,  but  granted 
credits  to  other  countries,  which  will  be  used  in  the 
future  for  the  purchase  of  goods. 

Allied  Swedish  interests  are  operating  through  a 
sort  of  steel  trust  or  “Klosters  Aktiebolag”  which  is 
a combination  of  small  iron  works,  mines,  a sulphite 
factory,  smelting  ovens,  timber  lands,  sawmills,  and 
agricultural  lands.  The  company,  producing  about 
25,000  tons  of  steel  a year,  gets  much  of  its  power 
from  its  own  power  stations.  It  produces  its  own 
charcoal,  and  cultivates  37,000  acres  of  land  for  its 
workers.  By  its  own  railway  it  connects  with  the 
State  System,  and  so  with  the  harbors  of  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg  and  Gefle. 

United  Kingdom 

While  there  are  are  a number  of  things  about  the 
present  situation  in  Great  Britain  which  are  not 
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pleasing  to  her  manufacturers  and  exporters,  and 
perhaps  the  restoration  of  trade  and  industry  is  not 
coming  about  with  the  speed  that  would  bring  them 
entire  satisfaction,  there  are  indications  that  her 
trade  is  moving  to  an  extent  that  augurs  well  for  the 
future.  The  Board  of  Trade  figures  on  commerce  for 
the  month  of  February  show  to  what  extent  the 
situation  has  improved.  Imports  indeed  increased 
about  £8,000,000  over  the  corresponding  month  last 
year,  but  that  increase  has  some  features  which  are 
themselves  significant.  Food,  drink,  and  tobacco  im- 
ports alone  increased  £9,000,000,  and  manufactured 
imports  showed  a decline  of  over  a quarter  of  a mil- 
lion pounds.  Cotton  imports  fell  sharply,  but  the 
wool  imports  just  as  sliarply  increased.  Of  the  in- 
creased exports  of  about  £7,750,000,  manufactures 
alone  make  up  almost  the  whole  amount.  Cotton 
and  wool  cloth  exports  together  gained  £5,000,000. 
Coal  and  coke  exports  gained  a million  and  a half. 

Such  figures  can  be  subject  to  but  one  interpreta- 
tion. The  British  readjustment  is  well  under  way, 
and  the  merchants  of  the  country  have  begun  to 
revive  those  foreign  relationships  which  were  so 
profitable  in  the  years  before  the  war. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  British  interests  will 
participate  in  the  annual  conference  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Council  of  the  United  States  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  this  month.  The  British  seem  to  desire  to 
reach  some  sort  of  modus  vivendi  with  American 
interests  whereby  the  costs  of  untrammeled  competi- 
tion may  be  eliminated.  Such  a inference  may  be 
drawn  from  the  tentative  program  of  the  suggestions 
which  the  British  representatives  will  make.  These 
suggestions  are: 


1 —  Direct  international  conferences  between  selected  represen- 
tative committees  of  the  American  and  British  sections  of  each 

trade. 

2 —  Closer  Anglo-American  trade  co-operation. 

3 —  Special  consideration  for  British  goods  in  which  the  United 
States  does  not  specialize. 

4 —  Increasingly  large  investment  in  Great  Britain  of  American 
“ capital  for  foreign  uses  ” in  order  that  the  British  national  and 
commercial  debt  to  the  United  States  of  approximately  $15,- 
000,000,000  may  be  reduced. 

Great  Britain,  faced  with  the  dual  problem  of  in- 
creasing production  and  maintaining  high  wages,  is 
turning  toward  a discussion  of  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion, and  announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment that  such  a policy  is  being  favorably  con- 
sidered. 

West  Indies 

Steamship  service  in  ports  in  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
Haiti,  and  other  West  Indies  is  being  restored  by  the 
United  Steamship  Company,  Inc.,  and  extension  of 
the  service  to  cover  ports  on  the  northern  coast  of 
South  American  is  planned. 

Announcement  of  the  food  needs  of  Jamaica  for 
the  ensuing  year  has  recently  been  made  by  the 
Governor  General  of  the  Island.  The  United  States, 
as  is  well-known,  is  the  chief  customer  of  Jamaica, 
buying  a great  proportion  of  her  banana  crop,  which 
now  amounts  to  about  $7,500,000  annually,  as  well 
as  a large  part  of  her  crop  of  cocoanuts,  sugar,  and 
ginger  root.  A movement  is  on  foot  to  obtain  for 
British  manufacturers  preferential  treatment,  so  that 
a greater  proportion  of  Jamaica’s  credits  may  be 
expended  in  the  home  country. 


Note:  It  will  frequently  be  possible  for  us  to  give  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  trade  and  other  developments  narrated 
in  this  summary.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau,  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  140 
Broadway,  New  York.  While  we  cannot  of  course  guarantee  all  statements  made,  every  effort  is  made  to  insure  their  accuracy. 
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New  York,  April  16,  1919 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 

American  Motor  Vehieles  in  Foreign  Markets 


The  development  of  foreign  markets  for  passen- 
ger automobiles,  motor  trucks  and  tractors  made 
in  the  United  States  is  a subject  of  immediate  impor- 
tance. Each  of  its  many  phases  is  worthy  of  intensive 
study  by  the  exporter,  whether  he  is  interested  in  a 
single  market  or  in  many  markets,  whether  his  con- 
cern is  with  one  or  all  of  the  automotive  lines. 

Such  potential  markets  are  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  world.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  will  ever 
occur  again  an  opportunity  like  the  present  to  enter 
and  consolidate  these  markets  for  all  time. 

Of  all  the  factors  governing  the  sale  of  motor  vehi- 
cles no  other  is  so  important  as  the  fundamental  one 
of  Roads.  We  do  not  look  for  shipping  where  there 
is  no  water:  we  can  expect  few  motors  where  there 
are  no  good  roads.  Locate  the  good-road  centers  of 
the  world,  and  we  have  found  the  motor  vehicle  mar- 
kets of  the  present;  determine  where  road  develop- 
ment will  make  most  rapid  strides  and  we  have  the 
potential  markets  of  the  future — up  to  the  very  limit 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  population  served. 
Good  roads  without  automobiles  are  unthinkable. 
One  invariably  brings  the  other. 

Good  Roads  Countries 

Less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  2,500,000  miles  of 
roads  in  the  United  States  are  even  moderately  im- 
proved, yet  our  motor  highway  facilities  are  by  far 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  Canada  has  a great 
and  constantly  widening  system  of  good  roads.  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, Denmark,  and  parts  of  Italy  and  Austria  are 
also  splendidly  served  in  this  respect,  but  here  we 
have  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  tale  of  the  mar- 
kets which  have  absorbed  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of 
all  the  passenger  and  commercial  vehicles  yet  pro- 
duced. There  is  a motor  vehicle  registered  in  the 
United  States  for  every  twenty-four  units  of  the  pop- 
ulation; in  Canada  the  proportion  is  probably  one  to 
each  fifty;  in  England  one  to  two  hundred;  in  Den- 
mark one  to  three  hundred  odd;  in  France  one  to 
four  hundred,  and  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany  a proportion  not  much  lower. 

It  is  significant  to  note  how  the  proportion  falls  in 
sections  of  Europe  less  favored  with  this  same  vital 
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necessity — good  roads.  In  1917  it  was  estimated  that 
Italy  supported  one  car  to  each  1,000  of  the  popula- 
tion, Portugal  to  each  1,690,  Spain  to  each  1,900, 
Austria-Hungary  one  to  each  2,650,  and  Russia  but 
one  to  each  5,000  odd.  In  Australasia  there  was  said 
to  be  a car  for  each  140  of  population,  and  in  South 
America  as  a whole,  one  for  each  1,430.  Many  a 
minor  city  in  the  United  States  supports  more  cars 
than  the  whole  of  China  or  Japan  with  their  teeming 
millions. 

Military  Roads  Help 

Here  and  there  about  the  world,  outside  of  the  few 
road-favored  countries,  important  cities  are  well 
paved,  and  even  linked  up  occasionally  with  other 
nearby  centers  by  fair  roads.  Elsewhere,  as  in  Japan, 
limited  military  roads  have  helped  to  open  the  coun- 
try to  motor  traffic.  Finally,  natural  conditions  may 
even  permit  light  cars  to  find  a limited  sphere  of  use- 
fulness in  advance  of  the  roads,  as  on  the  great  level 
pampas  of  Argentina.  And  yet  taken  all  together  the 
improved  roads  of  these  far-flung  markets  of  the  fu- 
ture probably  do  not  exceed  those  of  some  of  our  sin- 
gle States.  In  view  of  this  situation  it  may  not  ap- 
pear remarkable  that  in  several  of  these  same  States 
more  motor  vehicles  are  registered  than  exist  today 
in  the  entire  world  outside  of  North  America  and  a 
fraction  of  Europe. 

But  this  preponderance,  this  inequality  in  the 
world’s  development  may  soon  be  changed.  The 
present  time  is  witnessing  a growing  world-wide  de- 
mand for  more  roads  and  better  roads.  The  efforts 
of  innumerable  individuals,  clubs,  and  associations 
are  reflected  in  increased  appropriations  by  govern- 
ing bodies  almost  everywhere.  The  exporter  can  ma- 
terially hasten  the  development  of  potential  markets 
by  persistent  and  intelligent  propaganda  designed  to 
encourage  and  supplement  the  efforts  of  local  and 
national  agencies  at  work. 

Many  of  the  principal  belligerent  nations  have 
been  forced  to  neglect  their  normal  road-improve- 
ment programs  during  recent  years,  and  to  confine 
themselves  to  work  of  military  necessity  alone.  These 
are  probably  the  countries  in  which  the  greatest  road 
development  will  take  place  in  the  next  few  years. 
Bitter  experience  has  shown  them  the  immense  na- 
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tional  value  of  such  public  works.  Statesmen  are 
already  trying  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  by  in- 
augurating ambitious  road  programs  to  make  up  for 
wartime  neglect  and  at  the  same  time  provide  work 
for  demobilized  war  workers. 

Road  Building  Programs 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  $540,000,000  will  be 
spent  in  the  United  States  during  the  next  three 
years  in  road  improvement.  In  England  $50,000,000 
has  been  made  available  by  the  Government  for  ex- 
traordinary road  and  bridge  construction  and  better- 
ment in  the  immediate  future.  This  is  in  addition 
to  normal  local  and  national  expenditures.  Similar 
programs  are  under  way  in  Canada,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  Austria.  Governments  elsewhere 
are  paying  unprecedented  attention  to  this  matter, 
though  necessarily  on  a smaller  scale. 

The  success  of  the  new  motor  roadway  linking 
Buenos  Aires  and  La  Plata,  in  Argentina,  will  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  similar  projects  in  other  parts  of 
that  republic.  Motor  travel  in  Brazil  is  not  to  be 
confined  indefinitely  to  the  paved  ways  of  the  greater 
cities:  important  improvements  to  connect  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Petropolis,  Sao  Paulo  and  Santos,  Limo- 
eiro  and  Piracicaba  are  under  way.  Road  conditions 
are  improving  among  the  great  Sao  Paulo  coffee  plan- 
tations. 

Chile  hopes  to  link  up  Santiago  and  Valparaiso; 
Peru,  Chorrillos,  Barranco,  Miraflores,  Magdalena, 
Callao,  and  La  Paula.  Venezuela  plans  a great  high- 
way to  run  east  from  Caracas  through  the  States  of 
Miranda,  Azoategui,  and  Bolivar  to  the  mining  region 
in  the  interior  of  Guayana. 

Japan’s  Onward  March 

Japan  intends  to  expand  her  military  road  system 
to  permit  greater  touring  radius  and  encourage  inter- 
city motor  traffic.  The  requirements  of  military  lor- 
ries have  already  led  to  the  improvement  of  appre- 
ciable stretches  of  important  roads  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  many  light  country  bridges.  It  is 
said  that  the  Yokohama-Tokio  highway  is  to  cost 
more  than  $4,000,000  before  it  is  completed.  This 
indicates  a mileage  cost  seldom  equalled,  except  in 
railroad  construction.  The  Japanese  Government 
has  also  set  aside  4,300,000  yen  ($2,150,000)  for  the 
construction  of  the  Kobe-Osaka  motor  highway.  The 
appropriation  was  based  on  investigations  made  in 
1917,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  this  sum  will  prove 
inadequate,  owing  to  the  increased  land  values  of  the 
past  two  years,  and  changed  places.  Under  the  pro- 
posed plans  the  reconstructed  roads  were  to  have 
been  from  36  to  48  feet  wide,  but  now  a width  of  from 
60  to  72  feet  is  suggested,  and  the  cost  is  now  put  at 


$3,500,000.  In  order  to  defray  its  share  of  the  neces- 
sary expense,  the  Hyoge  Prefecture  is  considering  the 
establishment  of  a motor  company  with  service  be- 
tween Kobe  and  Osaka,  the  income  derived  to  be 
applied  to  construction  costs.  The  scheme  is  said  to 
have  been  approved  by  the  Home  Minister. 

An  address  on  road  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
made  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hill  before  the  Tokio  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  seems  to  have  made  a deep  impression 
and  apparently  led  to  the  formation,  in  January  of 
this  year,  of  the  Road  Reform  Society,  which  num- 
bers among  its  members  many  of  the  important  men 
of  Tokio.  The  society,  whose  first  president  will 
probably  be  Baron  Shibusaya,  has  pledged  itself  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  road  problems,  not 
only  in  Tokio,  but  also  throughout  Japan. 

These  straws  will  serve  to  show  the  way  the  wind 
blows.  The  influence  of  such  works  on  the  future  of 
motor  requirements  of  countries  almost  roadless  in 
the  American  and  European  sense  is  obvious.  It 
would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  American  ex- 
porter to  make  a point  of  keeping  in  as  intimate  touch 
as  possible  with  such  plans,  projected  or  in  actual 
process,  and  to  give  them  practical  encouragement 
by  every  means  in  his  power. 

So  much,  briefly,  for  the  all-important  question  of 
roads  as  it  relates  to  the  development  of  demand  for 
motor  vehicles.  As  for  the  tractor,  familiarity  with 
the  history  of  the  automobile  industry  and  its  present 
prospects  leads  to  a clearer  conception  of  the  present 
potentialities  of  the  newer  machine.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  a growing  market  for  motor  cars,  by 
broadening  the  distribution  of  necessary  supplies  and 
repair  facilities  and  by  increasing  the  numbers  of 
native  mechanics  and  operators  available,  simplifies 
greatly  the  selling  problems  of  the  tractor  manufac- 
turer. 

European  Competition 

And  now  what  of  the  foreign  automobile  industry 
itself?  After  four  years  of  war  are  foreign  manufac- 
turers in  a position  to  re-enter  the  normal  export  field 
aggressively  and  within  a reasonable  period?  What 
changes  have  the  war  years  wrought  in  the  policies 
and  equipment  of  our  foreign  comp>etitors?  Are  they 
alive  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  quickened 
world-interest  in  good  roads  and  the  use  of  automo- 
tive machinery?  These  are  points  to  which  the  Amer- 
ican exporter  may  well  give  serious  consideration. 

The  world’s  principal  producers  of  motor  vehicles 
have  been  the  United  States,  Italy,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Canada,  and  Belgium.  Until  war 
conversion  restricted  its  output,  a single  American 
corporation  was  producing  annually  four  times  as 
many  cars  as  all  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  world 
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combined  in  1914.  The  American  output  of  1,900,- 
000  motor  vehicles  in  1917  simply  dwarfed  the  total 
combined  foreign  production — in  quantity,  at  least. 

And  yet  so  large  were  our  domestic  requirements 
that  we  occupied  only  a minor  place  as  an  exporting 
nation  until  the  war  upset  normal  supply  and  de- 
mand and  placed  us  to  the  top  of  the  list.  The 
United  States  produced  some  expensive  cars  and 
numberless  others — and  absorbed  them;  Europe 
turned  out  high  quality,  expensive  vehicles — and  ex- 
ported almost  as  many  as  she  absorbed. 

France  for  many  years  topped  the  list  of  automo- 
bile exporting  nations,  followed  by  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Belgium  in  chang- 
ing array.  These  other  nations  did  not,  before  the 
war,  interest  themselves  in  quantity  production;  but 
they  had  long  and  invaluable  export  experience.  The 
high  reputation  of  their  expensive  cars  for  finish  and 
workmanship  in  foreign  markets  gives  them  an  im- 
portant entering  wedge  when  they  turn  to  cheaper 
models  and  quantity  output. 

Quantity  Production  in  France 

The  automobile  industry  of  all  Europe,  save  Bel- 
gium, seems  to  have  prospered  exceedingly  during 
the  war.  The  output  of  luxurious  passenger  machines 
ceased  abruptly  in  1914,  to  be  followed  by  a period  of 
feverish  expansion  in  plant,  and  revolution  in  product 
and  method.  Lorries,  aeroj)lane  engines,  and  tract- 
tors  for  military  purposes  took  the  place  of  passenger 
cars  and  were  turned  out  at  unprecedented  speed 
under  the  spur  of  dire  necessity.  Neutral  and  over- 
seas export  markets  were  neglected  but  not  forgot- 
ten. The  possibilities  of  quantity  production  were 
driven  home  as  never  before,  and,  realizing  that  the 
future  of  the  war-burdened  nations  must  rest  on  the 
development  of  export  trade,  European  manufac- 
turers began  to  plan  for  the  time  when  the  necessity 
and  opportimity  should  arrive  to  challenge  America 
at  her  own  game.  The  sudden  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice, however,  found  the  majority  of  European  pro- 
ducers figuring  on  at  least  another  year  of  war.  They 
were  fully  engaged  on  war  production  under  forced 
draft,  and  were  almost  totally  unprepared  with  post- 
war models. 

But  now  they  are  beginning  to  find  themselves,  and 
perhaps  nothing  better  exemplifies  the  new  spirit  of 
Europe  in  this  connection  than  the  expressions  cred- 
ited to  M.  Andre  Citroen  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post.  M.  Citroen  is  one  of  the  most 
forceful  and  successful  of  French  manufacturers. 
When  asked  what  he  would  do  with  his  immense 
munitions  factories  after  the  war,  he  replied . 

That’s  all  settled.  I shall  begin  to  make  popular  priced  auto- 
mobiles with  the  same  speed  of  output  that  I have  made  shells. 


. . . After  the  war  the  motor,  whether  in  France,  England, 
North  or  South  America,  must  be  a tremendous  factor  both  in 
business  life  and  in  agriculture.  It  will  be  one  of  my  aims  to 
popularize  the  motor  among  the  small  business  men  of  France 
and  among  the  farmers.  With  peace,  one  Frenchman  will  have 
to  do  the  work  of  two  or  three,  and  the  automobile  will  help 
him  to  do  it.  . . . If  France  cannot  absorb  aU  these  motor 
vehicles  we  will  make  a market  for  them  in  South  America  and 
South  Africa.  Indeed,  with  half  a chance  I should  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  enter  into  competition  with  America  in  low- 
priced  cars  in  America. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  M. 
Citroen,  who  prior  to  the  war  was  an  important  pro- 
ducer of  automobile  gears,  and  who  before  the  armis- 
tice was  signed  was  turning  out  50,000  shells  a day, 
will  probably  be  the  first  French  manufacturer  to 
place  a post-war  automobile  on  the  market.  The  new 
car  is  a medium-priced  four-cylinder  machine,  weigh- 
ing approximately  1,400  pounds,  and  ranging  in  price 
from  $1,450  to  $1,960,  according  to  body  style.  None 
of  the  older  French  automobile  manufacturers  have 
been  able  to  turn  to  peace  production  with  this  speed, 
though  several  have  been  able  to  place  post-war 
models  on  exhibition.  The  Citroen  Company  ex- 
pects to  have  developed  an  output  of  100  cars  a day 
by  the  middle  of  April,  1919. 

The  spirit  of  M.  Citroen  is  apparently  the  spirit  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  Europe.  They  have  as- 
sessed the  possibilities  and  the  problems  of  the  pres- 
ent and  of  the  future.  They  have  prospered  and  in- 
creased their  plants.  They  have  learned  something 
of  quantity  production  and  are  anxious  to  learn  more. 
Their  domestic  markets  have  been  starved  of  normal 
supplies  for  four  years,  and  they  realize  that  only  by 
revolutionizing  their  whole  scheme  of  factory  prac- 
tice and  production  can  they  hope  to  meet  us  on 
equal  terms  even  at  their  very  doors.  Food  problems 
and  transport  problems  during  these  bitter  years 
have  shown  them  the  future  of  the  tractor  and  the 
lorry;  they  have  had  high-pressure  experience  in 
manufacturing  both.  They  no  longer  look  upon  the 
cheap  car  as  an  unenviable  and  peculiarly  American 
product;  they  realize  that  although  there  will  al- 
ways be  a market  for  the  luxurious  limousine,  the 
fight  car  is  the  car  of  the  future  for  all  the  world.  And 
they  are  looking  beyond  the  starvation  wants  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  great  normal-growth  markets  of  the  world 
and  preparing  to  fight  us  seriously  for  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  new  trade. 

Vast  Accumulations  of  Trucks 

It  is  probably  in  trucks  and  passenger  cars  that  we 
are  to  face  the  keenest  competition.  From  domestic 
sources  and  by  import  the  belligerent  governments  of 
Europe  have  accumulated  vast  fleets  of  lorries,  esti- 
mated as  high  as  200,000  or  more.  Even  a gradual 


release  of  this  huge  accumulation  will  tend  to  take 
the  edge  off  the  immediate  demand  for  new  vehicles 
for  p>eace  usage.  This  of  course  will  give  added  em- 
phasis to  the  search  for  motor  truck  markets  in  Aus- 
tralasia, Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America.  But  the 
domestic  demand  for  new  passenger  vehicles  will 
probably  be  more  insistent,  with  a constantly  ex- 
panding call  for  low-priced  machines.  The  prefer- 
ence for  the  expensive  car  of  European  make  is  al- 
ready strongly  established  in  many  foreign  markets 
and  the  American  manufacturer  of  similar  products  is 
certain  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  return  of  the  old  fav- 
orites to  his  war  markets. 

The  American  exporter  to  France  may  expect  high 
tariffs  and  taxes  on  his  passenger  cars  and  will  prob- 
ably find  that  every  possible  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection will  be  given  French  manufacturers  to  meet 
the  new  conditions.  There  are  no  taxes  on  motor  lor- 
ries and  the  French  Government  may  pay  a bounty 
on  their  operation,  especially  for  vehicles  of  from  two 
to  four  tons  'capacity.  The  possibility  of  American 
manufacturers  erecting  plants  in  France  will  bear  con- 
sideration. It  is  said  that  French  builders  of  tractors 
are  to  receive  substantial  subsidies  and  that  schools 
for  the  training  of  operators  are  to  be  widely  estab- 
lished. 

Italy’s  Great  Development 

The  developments  in  the  Italian  automobile  indus- 
try during  the  war  have  been  particularly  important. 
The  salient  points  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

Italy  alone  among  our  European  Allies  has  proved 
herself  self-suflBcient  in  the  production  of  motor 
equipment  under  the  strain  of  war.  While  French 
exports  were  falling  91  per  cent,  and  English  exports 
40  per  cent,  between  1913  and  1916,  and  their  imports 
were  rising  enormously,  Italian  imports  fell  almost  to 
the  vanishing  point  and  exports  rose  400  per  cent,  be- 
tween 1911  and  1917. 

The  number  of  Italian  motor  companies  has  in- 
creased from  thirty  in  1913  to  over  filty  at  the  present 
time.  Exports,  formerly  made  up  largely  of  passen- 
ger cars,  are  now  confined  almost  exclusively  to  motor 
lorries.  These  have  gone  in  thousands  to  France  and 
Russia,  few  being  shipped  to  neutral  or  overseas 

markets. 

The  Fiat  Works,  employing  more  than  30,000 
hands,  is  the  largest  motor  plant  in  Europe.  During 
the  war,  plant,  equipment,  and  capitalization  have 
grown  enormously.  Pre-war  production  of  touring 
cars,  lorries,  and  stationary  and  marine  engines  has 
been  supplemented  by  aeroplanes  and  several  types  of 
aeroplane  engines,  artillery  tractors,  maehine  tools, 
steel  castings,  wagons,  etc.  The  present  Fiat  produc- 


tion of  about  one  hundred  cars  and  lorries  per  day  is 
to  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  conform  with 
the  new  trade  conditions  to  be  met.  Experiments 
with  farm  tractors  already  made  are  to  be  followed  by 
their  manufacture  on  a large  scale  and  an  aggressive 
selling  campaign. 

The  Italian  Government  is  actively  encouraging 
the  use  and  production  of  tractors,  more  than  2,000 
of  which  were  imported  during  the  war.  On  March 
3,  1917,  the  Italian  Minister  of  Agriculture  author- 
ized a bonus  of  30  per  cent,  to  all  companies  or  soci- 
eties purchasing  and  operating  tractors,  with  10  per 
cent,  additional  if  five  or  more  were  operated  in  a 
single  province.  A bonus  of  20  per  cent,  to  indivi- 
dual farmers  purchasing  tractors  was  likewise 
authorized. 

Italian  Exports  Advance 

The  remarkable  advance  of  Italy  as  an  exporting 
nation  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures,  showing 
motor  vehicle  exports  of  the  leading  producers  in 
1913  and  1916: 


1913  1916 

From  (JL/ire)  {Lire) 

United  States 135,247,000  507,128,000 

Italy 34,180,937  84,178,250 

United  Kingdom 71,541,000  37,058,744 

France 217,507,000  20,010,000 


Figures  for  the  first  four  months  of  1917  give  Italy 
exports  of  46,687,055  lire,  for  eleven  months,  112,- 
637,140  lire,  and  a total  for  the  year  probably  in  ex- 
cess of  125,000,000  lire.  (The  lire  normally  is  equiv- 
alent to  $0,193.)  This  increase  in  Italian  exports  for 
1917  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  is  especially  interesting  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  own  exports  of  motor  vehi- 
cles decreased  about  $6,500,000,  in  the  same  year — 
an  increase  of  $8,000,000  in  exports  of  passenger  cars 
being  more  than  offset  by  a decrease  in  commercial 
vehicles  of  nearly  $14,000,000. 

The  change  in  Italian  production  wrought  by  war 
conditions  is  graphically  indicated  by  the  following 
table  showing  the  composition  of  her  yearly  exports 
from  1911  to  1916,  inclusive. 


Passenger  Total 

Lorries  Vehicles  Values 

Year  {Lire)  {Lire)  {Lire) 

1911  2,230,072  29,127,875  31,363,947 

1912  2,929,580  35,786,180  38,715,760 

1913  2,305,470  31,875,467  34,180,937 

1914  4,037,325  36,634,670  40,671,995 

1915  35,830,400  27,550,575  63,380,975 

1916  74,663,100  9,515,150  84,178,250 

1917  (4  mos.) . . . 45,171,140  1,515,915  46,687,055 

1917  (11  mos.) 112,637,140 


Thus  Italy  is  probably  in  a better  position  to  re- 
enter normal  competitive  trade  than  any  other  of  our 
principal  European  competitors. 


England’s  Problem 

The  English  automobile  industry  faced  a difficult 
situation  almost  from  the  declaration  of  war.  Mount- 
ing restrictions  on  output,  cargo  space,  fuel  consump- 
tion, etc.,  soon  practically  ruined,  temporarily,  nor- 
mal domestic  trade  in  passenger  vehicles,  and  cut 
export  trade  in  half.  Government  orders  for  lorries, 
tractors,  aeroplane  engines,  ambulances,  etc.,  neces- 
sitated a complete  re-alignment  of  the  industry. 

In  spite  of  these  war-time  handicaps,  in  spite  of  the 
serious  labor  situation,  and  the  uncertainties  of  its 
immediate  future,  available  reports  indicate  that  the 
industry  has  prospered  and  is  rapidly  readjusting  it- 
self to  peace  conditions.  Ambitious  plans  for  regain- 
ing and  extending  export  trade  and  for  meeting  the 
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accumulated  domestic  demand  are  under  way.  In 
spite  of  her  importance  as  an  exporter,  the  English 
pre-war  domestic  requirements  were  met  in  large 
part  by  imports  from  the  Continent  and  the  United 
States.  Now,  great  efforts  are  to  be  made  not  only  to 
compete  aggressively  abroad  with  the  cheap,  light 
car  of  foreign  make,  but  also  to  control  a larger  share 
of  the  home  market. 

The  “Ford  Tendency” 

The  London  Daily  Mail  in  a recent  issue  notes  the 
very  evident  growth  of  a “Ford  tendency”  in  Eng- 
land. The  popularity  of  the  cycle  car  and  of  light, 
inexpensive  machines  generally  has  spread  rapidly 
through  all  classes  of  the  population.  This  is  due  in 
the  first  instance,  of  course,  to  the  shortages  and  re- 
strictions of  the  war  years.  Used  cars  of  all  types  are 
bringing  high  prices  in  England  at  present,  since  it  is 
evident  that  the  English  manufacturer  has  not  yet 
caught  his  peace-production  stride.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  a single  English  motor  factory  hopes 
to  supply  within  twelve  months  what  amounts  in 
numbers  to  the  entire  British  output  of  motor  cars  in 
1914.  The  price  of  this  car  is  not  expected  to  exceed 
$600  to  $750. 

In  combating  labor  shortage  and  the  effects  of  the 
submarine  blockade  the  English  Government  intro- 
duced great  numbers  of  farm  tractors,  and  both  their 
use  and  manufacture  is  being  encouraged  in  many 
ways.  The  trade  figures  of  recent  abnormal  years  are 
interesting,  but  in  many  cases,  particularly  where  the 
countries  most  affected  by  war  are  concerned,  they 
form  a dangerous  basis  upon  which  to  figure  future 
export  campaigns.  The  following  figures  on  our  ex- 
ports to  England  from  1910  to  1918,  inclusive,  show 
clearly  the  influence  of  extraordinary  conditions, 
which  are  certain  to  be  radically  modified  in  the  near 
future: 


United  States  Exports  of  Motor  Vehicles  to 

England 


No. 

(All  Cars) 

Value 

1910.... 

1,258 

$2,391,984 

1911.... 

2,222 

2,233,734 

1912. . . . 

5,660 

4,403,361 

1913.... 

1914. . . . 

1915.... 

Commercial 

Passenger 

No. 

Valite  No. 

Value 

1913.... 

184 

$119,468  3,783 

$893,785 

1914. . . . 

203 

189,099  6,992 

5,615,487 

1915. . . . 

. . . 5,306 

14,042,325  8,321 

6,849,145 

1916.... 

. . . 8,268 

18,723,403  9,810 

6,933,806 

1917.... 

. . . 6,525 

17,061,105  1,268 

1,444,346 

*1918... 

. . . 2,264 

6,671,230  423 

1,082,347 

Fiscal  years,  June  30  to  June  30.  * Calendar  year. 

As  early  as  1917  evidence  came  to  hand  that  the 
new  spirit  abroad  among  European  industrial  leaders 
had  penetrated  to  Austria-Hungary.  The  .automo- 
bile and  aeroplane  manufacturers  of  Hungary,  whose 
prosperity  had  been  maintained  by  heavy  war  orders, 
formed  an  organization,  as  a subdivision  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Hungarian  Manufacturers,  to  con- 
sider the  advantages  of  possible  quantity  production 
after  the  war,  and  the  various  questions  involved  in 
the  demobilization  of  government  cars.  The  great 
Austrian  Skoda  Works  (Skodawerke  A.  G.  of  Pilsen), 
and  the  Waffenfabrik  at  Styr  are  said  to  be  maturing 
plans  for  the  output  of  great  quantities  of  motor 
trucks  under  peace  conditions.  If  that  peace  brings 
a certain  degree  of  stability  to  these  regions  and  relief 
from  the  very  evident  handicaps  of  the  present,  the 
influence  of  such  programs,  if  persistently  developed, 
may  well  be  felt  in  the  motor  vehicle  markets  of  the 
Near  East  and  through  great  areas  of  the  old  Russian 
Empire.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  German  manufac- 
turers will  make  determined  efforts  to  dominate  these 
same  markets. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world  the  extraordinary  condi- 
tions of  the  past  four  years  have  led  to  efforts  to  cre- 
ate local  automobile  industries.  Such  efforts  are  not 
apt  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  automobile  trade 
of  the  present,  but  they  may  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  more  and  more  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Japanese  Subsidy  Plan 

I 

Japan,  in  March,  1918,  passed  an  important  Motor 
Vehicle  Subsidy  Law  designed  to  encourage  domestic 
manufacture  of  vehicles  suitable  for  military  use,  or, 
failing  that,  to  make  their  importation  attractive. 
Under  this  law,  only  such  motor  vehicles  as  are  (1) 
built  according  to  the  specifications  of  the  appropri- 
ate Minister  of  State,  (2)  used  chiefly  for  the  trans- 
port of  goods,  and  (8)  capable  of  carrying  at  least 
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one  ton  (English),  or  of  being  reconstructed  accord- 
ingly, shall  be  eligible  for  subsidies. 

A Japanese  manufacturer  may  be  granted  a sub- 
sidy of  1,000  yen  ($500),  for  each  such  motor  vehicle 
produced,  and  500  yen  ($“250),  additional  if  he  uses 
such  vehicle  himself  or  permits  another  to  use  it.  The 
purchaser  of  a new  vehicle  from  a manufacturer,  upon 
which  a “manufacturing  subsidy”  has  already  been 
paid,  may  receive  a “purchasing  subsidy”  of  1,000 
yen.  Such  a purchaser  may  also  be  granted  a “ main- 
tenance subsidy”  not  exceeding  300  yen  ($150)  per 
annum.  Maintenance  subsidies  shall  be  restricted  to 
five  years  from  the  date  of  purchasing  subsidy,  and 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  manufacturing  subsidy. 

Subsidized  motor  vehicles  are  to  be  called  “pro- 
tected,” until  such  time  as  they  fall  into  one  or  other 
of  several  enumerated  classes.  Protected  vehicles 
may  be  requisitioned  by  the  Government  at  any  time, 
the  owner  being  duly  compensated.  Protected  vehi- 
cles may  not  be  exported,-  transferred,  or  hired  to  a 
foreigner.  A person  who  owns  and  uses  or  allows  an- 
other to  use  a new  motor  vehicle  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture which  fulfills  the  requirements  may  for  the 
present  be  granted  a subsidy  of  1,000  yen  for  each 
such  vehicle. 

The  building  of  automobile  bodies  in  Japan  has  at- 
tained very  considerable  importance,  due  no  doubt  to 
recent  diflSculties  and  the  unusual  popularity  of  closed 
types.  Under  existing  restrictions  on  imports  the  do- 
mestic output  has  found  a considerable  market,  but 
here  again  the  question  of  comparative  quality  and 
durability  has  been  raised. 

j In  China  the  existence  of  cheap,  skilled  labor  and 

the  demand  for  special  bodies  has  led  to  considerable 
development  of  the  industry  in  the  principal  treaty 
ports,  where  many  of  the  large  automobile  dealers 
■ maintain  such  works  in  connection  with  their  estab- 

i lishments. 

I Australian  Automobile  Bodies 

I It  is  in  Australia,  however,  that  war  conditions 

I have  given  the  great  imi)etus  to  body-building.  In 

I 1917,  automobile  bodies  were  classed  as  luxuries  and 

their  import  stopped.  A later  modification  permit- 
ting the  import  of  a single  body  with  each  three 
j chassis  did  not  materially  reduce  the  incentive  to 

I manufacturers  in  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney  to 

increase  their  facilities  and  output.  In  1917  the  pro- 
duction amounted  to  2,500  bodies,  and  plans  are 
! maturing  for  an  output  of  10,000  in  1919.  The  local 

i workmanship  is  said  to  be  excellent  and  entirely  suc- 

cessful in  meeting  different  requirements  of  the  Aus- 
tralian market. 

Next  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Australia 

\ probably  supports  a greater  number  of  motor  vehi- 
cles in  proportion  to  her  population  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  ser- 
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ious  effort  wall  be  made  there  to  manufacture  ma- 
chines in  quantity.  One  or  two  small  vehicles  have 
already  been  turned  out  complete,  but  reports  as  to 
their  efficiency  vary,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  im- 
port trade  will  be  seriously  affected  by  this  factor,  for 
a number  of  years,  at  least. 

No  Discouraging  Factor 

When  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  regarding 
the  export  situation  as  it  affects  the  manufacturers  of 
automotive  products,  there  does  not  appear  one  fac- 
tor to  warrant  discouragement  on  the  part  of  the 
American  exporter  who  is  prepared  to  work  steadily, 
patiently,  and  intelligently  for  the  long  pull.  And  it 
is  with  such  exporters,  whose  vision  shows  them  the 
developed  markets  of  a decade  or  two  decades  hence, 
rather  than  the  mere  profit-and-loss  of  this  year  or 
next,  and  who  are  open-mindedly  and  great-heart- 
edly  creating  permanent  markets  founded  upon  qual- 
ity, fair  play,  good  will,  and  service,  that  our  future 
greatness  rests.  The  present  is  a time  of  restrictions, 
annoyances  and  handicaps  without  end — but  they 
need  discourage  none  but  the  casual  exporter,  whose 
interest  in  foreign  trade  is  measured  solely  by  the 
state  of  his  domestic  market. 

Conditions  in  European  equipment  and  policies 
are  undergoing  radical  change  and  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  be  fully  informed  on  the  matter.  An 
era  of  intensive  competition  is  at  hand,  and  we  should 
recognize  and  prepare  for  it.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  the  immense  advantages  with  which  nature 
and  circumstances  have  endowed  us. 

European  motor  builders  have  doubled,  tripled, 
multiplied  their  plant  and  equipment  ten  times  in 
four  years — ^yet  their  combined  capacity  is  still  the 
merest  fraction  of  our  own.  They  have  made  a begin- 
ning on  quantity  production,  but  it  is  only  a begin- 
ning, and  development  such  as  ours  does  not  come  in 
a year  or  in  two  years.  They  have  felt  the  world  call 
for  a cheap,  light  machine,  but  it  will  be  a long  time 
before  we  can  be  seriously  challenged  in  this  respect. 
Peace  came  so  suddenly  that  in  most  cases  post-w^ar 
models  were  not  even  in  process.  Many  of  those  on 
which  information  has  come  to  hand  show  the  effects 
of  standardization  and  an  effort  at  lower  price,  but 
Europeans  still  think  in  terms  of  cars  for  the  classes 
rather  than  for  the  masses. 

The  war  years  have  brought  us  added  prestige, 
unparalleled  national  prosperity,  and  valuable  export 
experience.  Most  of  the  world  needs  our  automo- 
tive apparatus  and  only  here  and  there  has  it  been 
barred.  The  indefinite  English  embargo  against 
motor  vehicles,  the  French  one-year  embargo,  diffi- 
culties of  shipping  and  international  finance  are  only 
the  temporary  handicaps  of  reconstruction.  The 
American  motor  vehicle  manufacturer  faces  a great 
opportunity  and  a great  responsibility. 
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New  York,  April  21,  1919 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
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American  Motor  V ehicles  in  the  Argentine  Market 


T^OR  the  American  exporter  of  passenger  and  com- 
mercial  automobiles  Argentina  is  already  an 
established  market  of  first-rate  importance.  The 
possibilities  for  developing  the  demand  for  these  vehi- 
cles and  for  tractors  are  enormous.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  for  the  widespread  belief  that  Argentina  offers 
the  American  exporter  of  these  lines  greater  oppor- 
tunities in  the  future  than  any  other  country  in  South 
America. 

Even  a cursory  analysis  of  this  field  will  indicate 
that  four  distinct  subdivisions  of  the  general  market 
exist,  as  follows : 

1.  The  market  for  higher-priced  passenger  automobiles  in  the 
limited  good-road  areas  of  the  principal  cities; 

2.  The  market  for  good,  cheap,  and  medium-priced  passenger 
automobiles  in  the  vast  agricultural  and  other  regions  not 
yet  served  by  good  roads; 

3.  The  market  for  motor  trucks;  and 

4.  The  market  for  tractors. 

There  are  also  certain  general  conditions  affecting 
the  use  of  automotive  apparatus  throughout  Argen- 
tina of  which  a knowledge  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, whether  the  exporter  t)e  interested  in  one  or  all 
of  the  lines  enumerated.  These  include  such  subjects 

as  the  following: 

1.  Roads: 

(a)  Existing  facilities;  (6)  Possible  and  probable  exten- 
sion and  development;  (c)  The  value  of  intelligent  and  per- 
sistent good-roads  propaganda. 

2.  The  present  and  probable  future  distribution  of  the 
population  and  the  probable  growth  through  immigra- 
tion and  otherwise;  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country 
as  a whole,  of  particular  areas,  and  of  the  various  classes  of 
the  population. 

3.  The  conditions  in  particular  industries  such  as  ranching, 
mining,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  etc.,  which  most  affect 
purchasing  power  from  year  to  year; 

4.  The  cost  and  distribution  of  fuel; 

5.  The  existence  or  non-existence  of  repair  facilities,  the  num- 
bers of  trained  mechanics  available,  and  the  question  of  ac- 
cessories; 

6.  The  influence  of  expert  demonstration,  prompt  delivery, 
proper  packing,  etc. 

7.  Competition  from  foreign  and  domestic  sources  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  the  war;  local  requirements  and  prejudices 
which  may  be  overcome  or  modified; 

8.  The  value  of  expert  cooperation  in  two  or  more  non-com- 
petitive lines. 
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The  American  exporter  who  would  achieve  the 
maximum  of  success  in  one  or  all  of  these  markets  in 
Argentina  will  profit  by  [an  intensive  study  of  the 
entire  subject. 

Good  Roads  and  Centees  of  Distribution 

In  common  with  most  of  the  world  outside  of  North 
America  and  parts  of  Europe,  good  roads  in  Argen- 
tina are  practically  confined  to  the  principal  cities. 
Heavy,  expensive  cars  cannot  yet  be  operated  to 
advantage  over  the  immense  level  pampas,  nor  even 
on  the  unimproved  black  dirt  roads  of  the  country 
districts.  Their  use  in  quantity  is  therefore  restricted 
to  definite  areas  such  as  those  surrounding  cities  like 
Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  Bahia  Blanca,  Mendoza, 
Cordoba,  La  Plata,  Sante  Fe,  and  Tucuman. 

Buenos  Aires,  a city  of  1,500,000,  and  the  financial, 
industrial,  and  social  center  of  the  coimtry,  is 
served  by  several  hundred  miles  of  good  roads 
and  is  so  connected  with  La  Plata,  an  important 
seaport  of  136,000  inhabitants  thirty  miles  distant. 
The  lack  of  suitable  roads  linking  up  even  the  most 
important  cities  is  accentuated  by  the  absence  of 
trained  native  mechanics  and  repair  facilities  in  the 
intervening  districts.  The  majority  of  the  great  land- 
owners  of  the  country  maintain  houses  in  one  city  or 
another,  notably  Buenos  Aires,  where  excellent  gar- 
age service,  trained  help,  and  good  roads  simplify 
the  problems  of  upkeep  in  the  use  of  expensive  cars. 

The  areas  of  good-road  service  about  each  of  the 
main  cities  must  gradually  expand  and  they  are, 
therefore,  destined  to  become  constantly  more  impor- 
tant consuming  centers  and  points  of  distribution  for 
outlying  districts. 

Expensive  Passenger  Automobiles 

It  is  in  the  sale  of  expensive  cars,  which  is  as  yet 
practically  limited  to  the  cities,  that  the  American 
exporter  may  well  prepare  for  the  keenest  compe- 
tition, from  Europe  as  well  as  from  rival  American 
makes.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  Europe  supplied 
Argentina  with  automobiles  prior  to  1912;  that  Eu- 
ropean exports,  largely  of  the  best  makes  and  expen- 


sive  types,  have  gone  almost  exclusively  to  the  cities ; 
that  such  importations  were  a very  important  factor 
until  very  recently,  and  that  without  doubt  strenuous 
efforts  will  be  made,  particularly  by  Italy  and  France, 
to  regain  an  important  trade  temporarily  interrupted 
by  the  war. 

American  exporters  of  exj^ensive  models  have  en- 
countered a marked  prejudice  in  favor  of  European 
workmanship  and  finished  product.  This  is  scarcely 
strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  wealthi- 
est Argentinians  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  win- 
tering in  European  capitals.  The  foreign  exporter, 
who  took  p ains  to  develop  tlie  new  market  before  the 
serious  entry  of  the  American  car,  fostered  this  pre- 
ference. 

Only  patient  effort  and  expert  demonstration  will 
serve  to  overcome  such  prejudice.  The  splendid  op- 
portunity afforded  during  the  war  period  has  been 
tempered  somewhat  by  heavy  overstocking  with 
expensive  foreign  cars  in  1911  and  1912.  Many  such 
cars  remained  unsold  until  t he  models  were  obsolete, 
tying  up  important  resources  of  the  dealers  involved. 

Accessories 

The  preponderance  of  European  cars  in  use  in  the 
cities  has  naturally  been  reflected  in  the  stocks  of  the 
large  accessory  supply  houses,  usually  centered  in 
Buenos  Aires.  American  tire  manufacturers  have 
entered  the  field  aggressively  but  the  same  cannot, 
unfortunately,  be  said  for  all  other  accessory  makers 
here.  Poor  packing,  long  delays  in  shipment,  and  in- 
different representation  have  occurred  in  numerous 
instances  and  have  not  helped  the  situation.  The 
importance  of  adequate  supplies  and  distribution  of 
American  accessories  will  be  better  appreciated 
when  it  is  realized  that  cars  may  have  to  lie  idle  for 
many  weeks  or  months  if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
send  to  the  States  for  spare  parts,  etc. 

In  many  cases  it  would  scarcely  be  profitable  for 
the  individual  accessory  manufacturer  to  maintain  a 
branch  in  Buenos  Aires  and  it  is  here  that  the  value 
of  cooperation  in  several  non-competitive  lines  might 
have  important  results.  Many  of  the  largest  de- 
partment stores  and  machinery  houses  at  present 
distributing  such  goods  represent  Italian,  French, 
German,  or  English  interest  s and  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  suitable  American  automobile 
supply  houses  is  important. 

There  is  said  to  be  constant  demand  for  such  Amer- 
ican accessories  as  hand  horns,  spark  plugs,  speedo- 
meters (reading  in  kilometers  instead  of  miles), 
soaps,  jacks,  tools  of  all  varieties,  body  polishes,  dry 
cells,  batteries,  vulcanizers,  electric  lamps,  anti-skid 
devices,  greases,  oils,  tire  repair  kits,  top  covering 
materials,  etc. 


The  automobile  industries  in  Italy,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany  have  expanded  amazingly  dur- 
ing the  war.  These  countries  will  undoubtedly  at- 
tempt quantity  production  of  cheap  cars,  motor 
trucks,  and  tractors.  The  reputations  of  their  ex- 
pensive passenger  automobiles  are,  however,  already 
established  in  Argentina  and  they  will  not  readily 
accept  a minor  share  of  the  trade  they  dominated 
until  recent  years.  The  preparations  already  noted 
in  Italy  and  France  for  an  aggressive  export  policy  in 
this  market  are  particularly  interesting. 

Cheap  and  Medium-Priced  Automobiles 

The  greatest  opportunity  in  Argentina,  so  far  as  the 
manufacturer  of  passenger  cars  is  concerned,  appar- 
ently belongs  to  the  quantity  producer  of  good,  light, 
and  inexpensive  machines. 

The  great  market  for  such  vehicles  hes  away  from 
the  cities  in  the  vast  outlying  districts.  The  field  is 
one  particularly  suited  to  the  American  product, 
which  dominates  this  market  as  it  exists  today  and 
should  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  Almost  no 
European  cars  have  been  sold  outside  of  the  good- 
road  centers,  while  it  is  said  that  more  than  80  per 
cent,  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  are  now 
going  to  wealthy  farmers  and  others  in  the  country 
regions. 

Some  of  the  most  powerful  interests  in  France  and 
Italy  (among  others  the  great  Fiat  works)  have  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  match  the  American 
light  car  and  fight  for  the  South  American  market. 
Important  as  this  new  factor  may  become  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  can  well  face  the  future  with  con- 
fidence. He  has  immense  advantages  in  supplies  of 
raw  materials,  in  existing  plants,  in  long  experience 
in  quantity-production — and  he  has  the  jump  on  the 
field. 

Market  Outside  the  Cities 

The  field  for  light  cars  outside  of  the  cities  is  a 
peculiar  one,  which  will  repay  the  closest  study. 
Argentina  covers  an  area  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Much  of  the 
population  of  8,000,000  is  concentrated  in  less  than 
a dozen  important  cities.  The  country  is  very  long 
from  North  to  South  and  embraces  many  climates. 
The  far  South,  sparsely  settled,  is  suited  mainly  for 
grazing;  agricultural  land  in  the  far  West  merges 
into  moun^inous  districts  and  usually  requires  irri- 
gation. The  extreme  north  is  heavily  wooded,  while 
the  balance  of  the  country  comprises  endless  level 
plains,  or  pampas,  suited  for  ranching  and  agriculture 
on  an  immense  scale. 

Argentina  is  at  present  a country  of  great  land- 
owners.  Estates  of  from  50,000  to  1,000,000  acres 
are  common.  The  full  possibilities  of  the  market 


will  not  be  realized  until  tliese  huge  holdings  are 
broken  up  and  the  mtmber  of  independent  holdings 
increases — a process  which  has  already  commenced 
to  some  extent. 

Once  the  conservatism  or  prejudice  of  the  estan- 
ciero,  or  large  landowner,  is  surmounted,  he  becomes 
an  important  buyer.  The  tenants  or  colonists  on  his 
estates  are  seldom,  however,  in  a position  to  pur- 
chase automobiles.  The  disadvantage  of  the  system 
is  thus  apparent:  the  number  of  wealthy  estancieros 
is  limited  and  the  small  farmer  has  not  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  same  class  in  our  Middle  West. 

Little  effort  to  seU  automobiles  outside  of  the  cities 
was  made  prior  to  1914  and  1915.  The  results 
achieved  by  aggressive  American  salesmanship  since 
then  have  been  remarkable  and  are  indicative  of 
the  future  possibilities  of  the  market. 

The  Pampas  of  Argentina 

Roads  scarcely  exist.  The  broad,  rambling  tracks, 
resembling  narrow  plowed  fields,  over  which  pass  the 
huge  grain  carts  carrying  8 to  10  tons  on  two  enor- 
mous wheels  and  drawn  by  20  to  35  horses,  are  next 
to  impassable  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
for  even  the  lightest  car.  Road  machines  and  scrap- 
ers are  little  known,  and  it  accordingly  remained  for 
the  American  salesman  to  prove  to  the  estanciero  by 
actual  demonstration  that  his  car  could  be  operated 
to  advantage  over  the  immense  distances  and  rough 
going  of  the  open  pampas. 

It  is  obvious  that  cars  used  under  these  conditions 
will  have  to  be  constructed  to  stand  rough  handling. 
They  must  operate  over  country  scarcely  the  equiv- 
alent of  our  worst  country  roads.  They  will  often  be 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  weeks  or  even  months  at 
a time.  They  will  seldom  be  washed  or  receive  the 
attentions  of  even  moderately  skilled  mechanics.  In 
spite  of  these  handicaps,  however,  and  the  high  cost 
of  fuel,  the  greater  cost  initially  through  high  freights, 
taxes,  duties,  etc.,  the  sales  of  these  American  cars 
are  increasing  rapidly  throughout  Argentina. 

High  Fuel  Cost 

Fuel  is  imported.  It  is  wridely  distributed  but  so 
expensive  that  in  many  regions  the  fuel  bill  is  three 
times  the  factor  that  it  is  in  the  United  States:  the 
high  fuel  cost  has  to  some  extent  hindered  the  sale 
of  American  cars,  for  other  things  being  equal  the 
small  capacity  but  highly  efficient  European  motor 
has  been  favored. 

The  first  curb  gasolene  pump  was  installed  in  Bue- 
nos Aires  in  the  middle  of  1916  and  proved  imme- 
diately popular.  The  use  of  such  appliances  and  the 
general  sale  of  fuel  in  bulk  will  undoubtedly  spread 
rapidly.  At  present  distribution  is  largely  in  crates 


of  two  five-gallon  cans  each.  This  method  tends  to 
maintain  quality  but  is  exceedingly  expensive. 

Road  Improvements 

The  ultimate  profit  to  the  exporter  of  intelligent  and 
persistent  good-roads  propaganda  among  the  wealthy 
estancieros  is  obvious.  At  present  the  principal 
sums  available  for  such  work  are  derived  from  a 3 
per  cent,  tax  on  the  net  returns  of  the  railroads.  This 
sum  seldom  exceeds  $1,250,000  annually  and  must 
be  expended  in  the  construction  and  improvement  of 
roads  and  bridges  in  the  districts  served  by  the  rail- 
ways. How  totally  inadequate  this  provision  is 
under  the  circumstances  will  be  better  realized  when 
it  is  stated  that  more  than  $500,000,000  is  to  be  so 
spent  in  this  country  during  the  next  five  years. 

Argentine  Imports 


The  total  of  Argentine  imports  of  motor  cars,  both 
passenger  and  commercial  vehicles,  for  the  years 
1911-1916,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 


Number 

Number 

1911 

2,461 

1914 

2,185 

1912 

4,281 

1915 

1,847 

1913 

5,115 

1916 

5,929 

In  1911,  the  majority  of  the  imports  were  expen- 
sive foreign  cars.  Of  the  heavy  imports  in  1913,  the 
United  States  furnished  only  twenty  per  cent.,  or 
1,097  vehicles,  valued  at  $1,181,735.  By  1915,  our 
share  equalled  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  diminished  pur- 
chases, while  in  the  banner  year  of  1916  America  sup- 
plied to  Argentina  4,399  passenger  automobiles,  val- 
ued at  $2,065,439,  and  forty-five  commercial  vehi- 
cles, worth  $33,063,  out  of  total  imports  from  all 
countries  of  5,929  vehicles. 


AMERICAN  EXPORTS  OP  PASSENGER  AUTOMOBILES  TO 

ARGENTINA 

Year 1913  1914  1915 

Number 1,062  940  626 

Value $1,181,735  $936,588  $294,129 

Year 1916  1917  1918(11  ms.) 

Number 4,399  3,924  1,465 

Value $2,065,439  $2,336,001  $1,520,439 

AMERICAN  EXPORTS  OP  COMMERCIAL  AUTOMOBILES  TO 

ARGENTINA 

Year 1913  1914  1915 

Number 35  48  3 

Value.... $78,000  $65,225  $2,910 

Year 1916  1917  1918(11  ms.) 

Number 45  141  43 

Value $33,063  $146,255  $39,863 


Tractors  in  Argentina 

Farm  tractors  were  first  introduced  into  Argentina 
in  1913.  Other  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries made  initial  imports  at  about  the  same  time. 


In  Argentina  the|  introduction  was  apparently  a 
failure.  In  more  fields  than  one  first  results  were  dis- 
couraging. 

And  yet  in  the  fiscal  year  1917-1918,  the  United 
States  shipped  more  of  such  machines  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica than  in  the  four  preceding  years,  with  a further 
substantial  increase  in  the  first  quarter  of  1918-1919. 

The  situation  is  interesting.  Even  in  this  country 
the  utilization  of  the  tractor  has  hardly  begun.  The 
United  States  is  the  home  of  quantity  production, 
yet  our  yearly  tractor  output  is  only  a small  fraction 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  passenger  cars  or 
even  of  motor  trucks.  It  is  scarcely  strange  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  lagged  still  further  behind. 

Makket  for  Tractors 

Argentina  ranks  with  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
parts  of  Russia,  and  Brazil  as  a great  foreign  tractor 
market  of  the  futme.  The  immense  level  stretches  of 
rich  agricultural  land,  the  freedom  from  stones  and 
the  sparse  farm  population,  all  add  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  great  field.  The  great  impetus  given  agri- 
cultural production  by  war  conditions,  the  slacken- 
ing of  immigration  from  Southern  Europe,  and  the 
return  there  of  many  thousand  laborers  in  recent 
years,  have  led  to  a new  interest  in  farm  machinery 
and  simplified  the  re-introduction  of  the  American 
tractor. 

The  original  failure  in  this  market  can  scarcely  be 
laid  to  faulty  construction  or  material.  It  was  sim- 
ply due  to  shortcomings  in  initial  demonstration,  to 
the  utter  lack  of  suitable  native  operators,  mechanics, 
or  repair  facilities  of  any  kind  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  mental  attitude  of  the  estan- 
ciero  toward  such  innovations  had  not  yet  been  in- 
fluenced by  growing  familiarity  with  the  American 
automobile  and  its  possibilities  under  difficult  con- 
ditions. The  latter  is  an  important  factor;  the  sell- 
ing problems  of  the  American  tractor  exporter  are 
modified  indirectly  by  every  satisfactory  sale  of 
American  automotive  apparatus  in  Argentina. 


Large  tractors  hauling  eight  to  sixteen  plows  are 
in  little  demand.  The  most  popular  types  at  present 
are  said  to  be  those  handling  four,  six,  or  eight  plows. 

The  entire  consumption  of  the  market  at  present 
is  small,  but  the  future  holds  endless  possibilities. 
The  high  cost  of  fuel,  the  cheapness  of  horses,  and 
their  upkeep,  and  the  influence  of  old  failures  are 
alike  insufficient  to  more  than  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  a great  future  market. 

The  number  of  internal  combustion  tractors  im- 
ported into  Argentina  from  the  United  States  was 
only  seven  in  1917-1918,  valued  at  $4,050.  During 
the  three  months  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
1918,  the  number  was  thirty-three  and  the  value 
$57,274. 

Of  the  Provinces  of  the  Republic,  Buenos  Aires 
contains  the  Federal  District  and  the  National  Cap- 
ital of  the  same  name.  This  province  is  in  the  pampa 
region,  is  well  watered,  covered  by  a network  of  rail- 
roads, and  is  largely  devoted  to  agriculture,  cattle 
and  horse  raising.  Corn,  wheat,  barley,  linseed,  al- 
falfa, fruit,  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  profusion. 
Besides  Buenos  Aires  there  are  the  cities  of  Bahia 
Blanca  and  La  Plata,  the  latter  thirty  miles  from 
Buenos  Aires  and  the  capital  of  the  Province  with  a 
population  of  136,000. 

The  Province  of  Sante  Fe,  north  of  Buenos  Aires, 
is  a well  watered  agricultural  district,  suited  also  for 
grazing.  In  the  city  of  Rosario  is  centered  the  largest 
wheat  market  in  Argentina.  There  are  numerous 
flour  mills  and  a considerable  sugar  industry. 

Entre  Rios,  between  the  Parana  and  Uruguay  Riv- 
ers, leads  the  Republic  in  stock-raising  and  agricul- 
ture. Stock-raising  predominates  in  the  Province  of 
Corrientes,  still  further  North. 

Other  important  agricultural  provinces  are  Pampa 
Central,  whose  rich,  undulating  plains  are  well  suited 
to  the  operation  of  tractors  on  a large  scale;  San  Luis, 
Tucuman,  where  are  located  the  majority  of  the 
great  sugar  plantations  and  mills,  and  Salta,  heavily 
timbered  and  raising  some  sugar  cane  and  coffee . 


New  York,  AprU  21,  1919 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
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The  American  exporter  who  would  achieve  the 
maximum  of  success  in  one  or  all  of  these  markets  in 
Argentina  will  profit  by  Jan  intensive  study  of  the 
entire  subject. 


Good  Roads  and  Centeks  op  Distribution 


In  common  with  most  of  the  world  outside  of  North 
America  and  parts  of  Europe,  good  roads  in  Argen- 
tina are  practically  confined  to  the  principal  cities. 
Heavy,  expensive  cars  cannot  yet  be  operated  to 
advantage  over  the  immense  level  pampas,  nor  even 
on  the  unimproved  black  dirt  roads  of  the  country 
districts.  Th^  use  in  quantity  is  therefore  restricted 
to  definite  areas  such  as  those  surrounding  cities  like 
Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  Bahia  Blanca,  Mendoza, 
Cordoba,  La  Plata,  Sante  Fe,  and  Tucuman. 

Buenos  Aires,  a city  of  1,500,000,  and  the  financial, 
industrial,  and  social  center  of  the  country,  is 
served  by  several  hundred  miles  of  good  roads 
and  is  so  connected  with  La  Plata,  an  important 
seaport  of  136,000  inhabitants  thirty  miles  distant. 
The  lack  of  suitable  roads  linking  up  even  the  most 
important  cities  is  accentuated  by  the  absence  of 
trained  native  mechanics  and  repair  facilities  in  the 
intervening  districts.  The  majority  of  the  great  land- 
owners  of  the  country  maintain  houses  in  one  city  or 
another,  notably  Buenos  Aires,  where  excellent  gar- 
age service,  trained  help,  and  good  roads  simplify 
the  problems  of  upkeep  in  the  use  of  expensive  cars. 

The  areas  of  good-road  service  about  each  of  the 
main  cities  must  gradually  expand  and  they  are, 
therefore,  destined  to  become  constantly  more  impor- 
tant consuming  centers  and  points  of  distribution  for 
outlying  districts. 


Expensive  Passenger  Automobiles 

It  is  in  the  sale  of  expensive  cars,  which  is  as  yet 
practically  limited  to  the  cities,  that  the  American 
exporter  may  well  prepare  for  the  keenest  compe- 
tition, from  Europe  as  well  as  from  rival  American 
makes.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  Europe  supplied 
Argentina  with  automobiles  prior  to  1912;  that  Eu- 
ropean exports,  largely  of  the  best  makes  and  expen- 


FOR  the  American  exf  >orter  of  passenger  and  com- 
mercial automobiles  Argentina  is  already  an 
established  market  of  first-rate  importance.  The 
possibilities  for  developing  the  demand  for  these  vehi- 
cles and  for  tractors  are  enormous.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  for  the  widespread  belief  that  Argentina  offers 
the  American  exporter  of  these  lines  greater  oppor- 
tunities in  the  future  than  any  other  country  in  South 
America. 

Even  a cursory  analysis  of  this  field  will  indicate 
that  four  distinct  subdivisions  of  the  general  market 
exist,  as  follows: 

1.  The  market  for  higher-priced  passenger  automobiles  in  the 
limited  good-road  areas  of  the  principal  cities; 

2.  The  market  for  good,  cheap,  and  medium-priced  passenger 
automobiles  in  the  vast  agricultural  and  other  regions  not 
yet  served  by  good  roads; 

3.  The  market  for  motor  trucks;  and 

4.  The  market  for  tractors. 

There  are  also  certain  general  conditions  affecting 
the  use  of  automotive  apparatus  throughout  Argen- 
tina of  which  a knowledge  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, whether  the  exporter  be  interested  in  one  or  all 
of  the  lines  enumerated.  These  include  such  subjects 

as  the  following: 

1.  Hoads: 

(a)  Existing  facilities;  (6)  Possible  and  probable  exten- 
sion and  development;  (c)  The  value  of  intelligent  and  per- 
sistent good-roads  propagjinda. 

2.  The  present  and  probable  future  distribution  of  the 
population  and  the  probable  growth  through  immigra- 
tion and  otherwise;  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country 
as  a whole,  of  particular  areas,  and  of  the  various  classes  of 
the  population. 

3.  The  conditions  in  particular  industries  such  as  ranching, 
mining,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  etc.,  which  most  affect 
purchasing  power  from  year  to  year; 

4.  The  cost  and  distribution  of  fuel; 

5.  The  existence  or  non-existence  of  repair  facilities,  the  num- 
bers of  trained  mechanics  available,  and  the  question  of  ac- 
cessories; 

6.  The  influence  of  expert  demonstration,  prompt  delivery, 
proper  packing,  etc. 

7.  Competition  from  foreign  and  domestic  sources  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  the  war;  local  requirements  and  prejudices 
which  may  be  overcome  or  modified; 

8.  The  value  of  expert  cooperation  in  two  or  more  non-com- 
petitive lines. 


sive  types,  have  gone  almost  exclusively  to  the  cities; 
that  such  importations  were  a very  important  factor 
until  very  recently,  and  that  without  doubt  strenuous 
efforts  will  be  made,  particularly  by  Italy  and  France, 
to  regain  an  important  trade  temporarily  interrupted 
by  the  war. 

American  exporters  of  expensive  models  have  en- 
countered a marked  prejudice  in  favor  of  European 
workmanship  and  finished  product.  This  is  scarcely 
strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  wealthi- 
est Argentinians  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  win- 
tering in  European  capitals.  The  foreign  exporter, 
who  took  pains  to  develop  the  new  market  before  the 
serious  entry  of  the  American  car,  fostered  this  pre- 
ference. 

Only  patient  effort  and  expert  demonstration  will 
serve  to  overcome  such  prejudice.  The  splendid  op- 
portunity afforded  dining  the  war  period  has  been 
tempered  somewhat  by  heavy  overstocking  with 
expensive  foreign  cars  in  1911  and  1912.  Many  such 
cars  remained  unsold  until  the  models  were  obsolete, 
tying  up  important  resources  of  the  dealers  involved. 

Accessories 

The  preponderance  of  European  cars  in  use  in  the 
cities  has  naturally  been  reflected  in  the  stocks  of  the 
large  accessory  supply  houses,  usually  centered  in 
Buenos  Aires.  American  tire  manufacturers  have 
entered  the  field  aggressively  but  the  same  cannot, 
unfortunately,  be  sai<l  for  all  other  accessory  makers 
here.  Poor  packing,  long  delays  in  shipment,  and  in- 
different representation  have  occurred  in  numerous 
instances  and  have  not  helped  the  situation.  The 
importance  of  adequate  supplies  and  distribution  of 
American  accessories  will  be  better  appreciated 
when  it  is  realized  that  cars  may  have  to  lie  idle  for 
many  weeks  or  months  if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
send  to  the  States  for  spare  parts,  etc. 

In  many  cases  it  would  scarcely  be  profitable  for 
the  individual  accessory  manufacturer  to  maintain  a 
branch  in  Buenos  Aires  and  it  is  here  that  the  value 
of  cooperation  in  sev<jral  non-competitive  lines  might 
have  important  results.  Many  of  the  largest  de- 
partment stores  and  machinery  houses  at  present 
distributing  such  goods  represent  Italian,  French, 
German,  or  English  interests  and  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  suitable  American  automobile 
supply  houses  is  important. 

There  is  said  to  be  constant  demand  for  such  Amer- 
ican accessories  as  hand  horns,  spark  plugs,  speedo- 
meters (reading  in  kilometers  instead  of  miles), 
soaps,  jacks,  tools  of  all  varieties,  body  polishes,  dry 
cells,  batteries,  vulcanizers,  electric  lamps,  anti-skid 
devices,  greases,  oils,  tire  repair  kits,  top  covering 
materials,  etc. 


The  automobile  industries  in  Italy,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany  have  expanded  amazingly  dur- 
ing the  war.  These  countries  will  undoubtedly  at- 
tempt quantity  production  of  cheap  cars,  motor 
trucks,  and  tractors.  The  reputations  of  their  ex- 
I>ensive  passenger  automobiles  are,  however,  already 
established  in  Argentina  and  they  will  not  readily 
accept  a minor  share  of  the  trade  they  dominated 
until  recent  years.  The  preparations  already  noted 
in  Italy  and  France  for  an  aggressive  export  policy  in 
this  market  are  particularly  interesting. 

Cheap  and  Medium-Priced  Automobiles 

The  greatest  opportunity  in  Argentina,  so  far  as  the 
manufacturer  of  passenger  cars  is  concerned,  appar- 
ently belongs  to  the  quantity  producer  of  good,  light, 
and  inexpensive  machines. 

The  great  market  for  such  vehicles  lies  away  from 
the  cities  in  the  vast  outlying  districts.  The  field  is 
one  particularly  suited  to  the  American  product, 
which  dominates  this  market  as  it  exists  today  and 
should  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  Almost  no 
European  cars  have  been  sold  outside  of  the  good- 
road  centers,  while  it  is  said  that  more  than  80  per 
cent,  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  are  now 
going  to  wealthy  farmers  and  others  in  the  country 
regions. 

Some  of  the  most  powerful  interests  in  France  and 
Italy  (among  others  the  great  Fiat  works)  have  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  match  the  American 
light  car  and  fight  for  the  South  American  market. 
Important  as  this  new  factor  may  become  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  can  well  face  the  future  with  con- 
fidence. He  has  immense  advantages  in  supplies  of 
raw  materials,  in  existing  plants,  in  long  experience 
in  quantity-production — and  he  has  the  jump  on  the 
field. 

AIarket  Outside  the  Cities 

The  field  for  light  cars  outside  of  the  cities  is  a 
peculiar  one,  which  will  repay  the  closest  study. 
Argentina  covers  an  area  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Much  of  the 
population  of  8,000,000  is  concentrated  in  less  than 
a dozen  important  cities.  The  country  is  very  long 
from  North  to  South  and  embraces  many  climates. 
The  far  South,  sparsely  settled,  is  suited  mainly  for 
grazing;  agricultural  land  in  the  far  West  merges 
into  mountainous  districts  and  usually  requires  irri- 
gation. The  extreme  north  is  heavily  wooded,  while 
the  balance  of  the  country  comprises  endless  level 
plains,  or  pampas,  suited  for  ranching  and  agriculture 
on  an  immense  scale. 

Argentina  is  at  present  a country  of  great  land- 
owners.  Estates  of  from  50,000  to  1,000,000  acres 
are  common.  The  full  possibilities  of  the  market 


i 


will  not  be  realized  until  these  huge  holdings  are  of  two  five-gallon  cans  each.  This  method  tends  to 
broken  up  and  the  nuimber  of  independent  holdings  maintain  quality  but  is  exceedingly  expensive. 


increases — a process  which  has  already  commenced 
to  some  extent. 

Once  the  conservatism  or  prejudice  of  the  estan- 
ciero,  or  large  landowner,  is  surmounted,  he  becomes 
an  important  buyer.  The  tenants  or  colonists  on  his 
estates  are  seldom,  however,  in  a position  to  pur- 
chase automobiles.  The  disadvantage  of  the  system 
is  thus  apparent : the  number  of  wealthy  estancieros 
is  limited  and  the  small  farmer  has  not  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  same  class  in  our  Middle  West. 

Little  effort  to  sell  automobiles  outside  of  the  cities 
was  made  prior  to  1914  and  1915.  The  results 
achieved  by  aggressive  .Vmerican  salesmanship  since 
then  have  been  remarkable  and  are  indicative  of 
the  future  possibilities  of  the  market. 

The  Pampas  of  Argentina 

Roads  scarcely  exist.  The  broad,  rambling  tracks, 
resembling  narrow  plowed  fields,  over  which  pass  the 
huge  grain  carts  carrying  8 to  10  tons  on  two  enor- 
mous wheels  and  drawn  by  20  to  35  horses,  are  next 
to  impassable  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
for  even  the  lightest  car.  Road  machines  and  scrap- 
ers are  little  known,  and  it  accordingly  remained  for 
the  American  salesman  to  prove  to  the  estanciero  by 
actual  demonstration  that  his  car  could  be  operated 
to  advantage  over  the  immense  distances  and  rough 
going  of  the  open  pampas. 

It  is  obvious  that  cars  used  under  these  conditions 
will  have  to  be  constructed  to  stand  rough  handling. 
They  must  operate  over  country  scarcely  the  equiv- 
alent of  our  worst  country  roads.  They  will  often  be 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  weeks  or  even  months  at 
a time.  They  will  seldom  be  washed  or  receive  the 
attentions  of  even  moderately  skilled  mechanics.  In 
spite  of  these  handicaps,  however,  and  the  high  cost 
of  fuel,  the  greater  cost  initially  through  high  freights, 
taxes,  duties,  etc.,  the  sales  of  these  American  cars 
are  increasing  rapidly  throughout  Argentina. 

High  Fuel  Cost 

Fuel  is  imported.  It  is  widely  distributed  but  so 
expensive  that  in  many  regions  the  fuel  bill  is  three 
times  the  factor  that  it  is  in  the  United  States:  the 
high  fuel  cost  has  to  some  extent  hindered  the  sale 
of  American  cars,  for  other  things  being  equal  the 
small  capacity  but  higlily  efficient  European  motor 
has  been  favored. 

The  first  curb  gasolene  pump  was  installed  in  Bue- 
nos Aires  in  the  middle  of  1916  and  proved  imme- 
diately popular.  The  use  of  such  appliances  and  the 
general  sale  of  fuel  in  bulk  will  undoubtedly  spread 
rapidly.  At  present  distribution  is  largely  in  crates 


Road  Improvements 

The  ultimate  profit  to  the  exporter  of  intelligent  and 
persistent  good-roads  propaganda  among  the  wealthy 
estancieros  is  obvious.  At  present  the  principal 
sums  available  for  such  work  are  derived  from  a 3 
per  cent,  tax  on  the  net  returns  of  the  railroads.  This 
sum  seldom  exceeds  $1,250,000  annually  and  must 
be  expended  in  the  construction  and  improvement  of 
roads  and  bridges  in  the  districts  served  by  the  rail- 
ways. How  totally  inadequate  this  provision  is 
under  the  circumstances  will  be  better  realized  when 
it  is  stated  that  more  than  $500,000,000  is  to  be  so 
Sf)ent  in  this  country  during  the  next  five  years. 

Argentine  Imports 

The  total  of  Argentine  imports  of  motor  cars,  both 
passenger  and  commercial  vehicles,  for  the  years 
1911-1916,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 


Number  Number 


1911 

2,461 

1914 

2,185 

1912 

4,281 

1915 

1,847 

1913 

5,115 

1916 

5,929 

In  1911,  the  majority  of  the  imports  were  expen- 
sive foreign  cars.  Of  the  heavy  imports  in  1913,  the 
United  States  furnished  only  twenty  per  cent.,  or 
1,097  vehicles,  valued  at  $1,181,735.  By  1915,  our 
share  equalled  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  diminished  pur- 
chases, while  in  the  banner  year  of  1916  America  sup- 
plied to  Argentina  4,399  passenger  automobiles,  val- 
ued at  $2,065,439,  and  forty-five  commercial  vehi- 
cles, worth  $33,063,  out  of  total  imports  from  all 
countries  of  5,929  vehicles. 


AMERICAN  EXPORTS  OP  PASSENGER  AUTOMOBILES  TO 

ARGENTINA 

Year 1913  1914  1915 

Number 1,062  940  626 

Value $1,181,735  $936,588  $294,129 

Year 1916  1917  1918(11  ms.) 

Number 4,399  3,924  1,465 

Value $2,065,439  $2,336,001  $1,520,439 

AMERICAN  EXPORTS  OP  COMMERCIAL  AUTOMOBILES  TO 

ARGENTINA 

Year 1913  1914  1915 

Number 35  48  3 

Value $78,000  $65,225  $2,910 

Year 1916  1917  1918(11  ms.) 

Number 45  141  43 

Value $33,063  $146,255  $39,863 


Tractors  in  Argentina 

Farm  tractors  were  first  introduced  into  Argentina 
in  1913.  Other  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries made  initial  imports  at  about  the  same  time. 


In  Argentina  the  introduction  was  apparently  a 
failure.  In  more  fields  than  one  first  results  were  dis- 
couraging. 

And  yet  in  the  fiscal  year  1917-1918,  the  United 
States  shipped  more  of  such  machines  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica than  in  the  four  pre<;eding  years,  with  a further 
substantial  increase  in  the  first  quarter  of  1918-1919. 

The  situation  is  intenisting.  Even  in  this  country 
the  utilization  of  the  tractor  has  hardly  begun.  The 
United  States  is  the  home  of  quantity  production, 
yet  our  yearly  tractor  output  is  only  a small  fraction 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  passenger  cars  or 
even  of  motor  trucks.  It  is  scarcely  strange  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  lagged  still  further  behind. 

Market  for  Tractors 

Argentina  ranks  with  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
parts  of  Russia,  and  Brazil  as  a great  foreign  tractor 
market  of  the  future.  I'he  immense  level  stretches  of 
rich  agricultural  land,  the  freedom  from  stones  and 
the  sparse  farm  population,  all  add  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  great  field.  The  great  impetus  given  agri- 
cultural production  by  war  conditions,  the  slacken- 
ing of  immigration  from  Southern  Europe,  and  the 
return  there  of  many  thousand  laborers  in  recent 
years,  have  led  to  a new  interest  in  farm  machinery 
and  simplified  the  re-introduction  of  the  American 
tractor. 

The  original  failure  in  this  market  can  scarcely  be 
laid  to  faulty  construction  or  material.  It  was  sim- 
ply due  to  shortcomings  in  initial  demonstration,  to 
the  utter  lack  of  suitable  native  operators,  mechanics, 
or  repair  facilities  of  any  kind  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  mental  attitude  of  the  estan- 
ciero  toward  such  innovations  had  not  yet  been  in- 
fluenced by  growing  familiarity  with  the  American 
automobile  and  its  possibilities  under  difficult  con- 
ditions. The  latter  is  an  important  factor;  the  sell- 
ing problems  of  the  American  tractor  exporter  are 
modified  indirectly  by  every  satisfactory  sale  of 
American  automotive  apparatus  in  Argentina. 


Large  tractors  hauling  eight  to  sixteen  plows  are 
in  little  demand.  The  most  popular  types  at  present 
are  said  to  be  those  handling  four,  six,  or  eight  plows. 

The  entire  consumption  of  the  market  at  present 
is  small,  but  the  future  holds  endless  possibilities. 
The  high  cost  of  fuel,  the  cheapness  of  horses,  and 
their  upkeep,  and  the  influence  of  old  failures  are 
alike  insufficient  to  more  than  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  a great  future  market. 

The  number  of  internal  combustion  tractors  im- 
ported into  Argentina  from  the  United  States  was 
only  seven  in  1917-1918,  valued  at  $4,050.  During 
the  three  months  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
1918,  the  number  was  thirty-three  and  the  value 
$57,274. 

Of  the  Provinces  of  the  Republic,  Buenos  Aires 
contains  the  Federal  District  and  the  National  Cap- 
ital of  the  same  name.  This  province  is  in  the  pampa 
region,  is  well  watered,  covered  by  a network  of  rail- 
roads, and  is  largely  devoted  to  agriculture,  cattle 
and  horse  raising.  Com,  wheat,  barley,  linseed,  al- 
falfa, fmit,  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  profusion. 
Besides  Buenos  Aires  there  are  the  cities  of  Bahia 
Blanca  and  La  Plata,  the  latter  thirty  miles  from 
Buenos  Aires  and  the  capital  of  the  Province  with  a 
population  of  136,000. 

The  Province  of  Sante  Fe,  north  of  Buenos  Aires, 
is  a well  watered  agricultural  district,  suited  also  for 
grazing.  In  the  city  of  Rosario  is  centered  the  largest 
wheat  market  in  Argentina.  There  are  numerous 
flour  mills  and  a considerable  sugar  industry. 

Entre  Rios,  between  the  Parana  and  Umguay  Riv- 
ers, leads  the  Republic  in  stock-raising  and  agricul- 
ture. Stock-raising  predominates  in  the  Proviuce  of 
Corrientes,  still  further  North. 

Other  important  agricultmal  provinces  are  Pampa 
Central,  whose  rich,  undulating  plains  are  well  suited 
to  the  operation  of  tractors  on  a large  scale;  San  Luis, 
Tucuman,  where  are  located  the  majority  of  the 
great  sugar  plantations  and  mills,  and  Salta,  heavily 
timbered  and  raising  some  sugar  cane  and  coffee . 
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American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


A BOLITION  of  the  blacklist,  and  the  licensing 
and  rationing  system  as  applied  to  neutrals  has 
been  decided  upon  by  the  Supreme  Economic  Coun- 
cil at  Paris,  and  simultaneous  announcement  to  that 
effect  by  all  the  powers  associated  in  the  war  against 
Germany  is  immediately  forthcoming.  This  decision 
wdll  grant  that  freedom  of  intercourse  which  is  so  es- 
sential to  the  resumption  of  trade,  and  should  help  to 
stimulate  the  sale  of  American  manufactured  prod- 
ucts in  foreign  markets. 

The  vital  necessities  of  the  export  situation  are 
becoming  clearer  as  the  needs  of  the  world  are  crys- 
tallizing, and  the  relati\^e  position  of  the  United 
States  is  becoming  more  clearly  understood.  Opinion 
now  is  practically  unanimous  on  at  least  two  closely 
allied  problems.  There  are  few  economists,  finan- 
ciers, and  traders  who  do  not  now  see  that  future  de- 
velopment of  foreign  trade,  the  maintenance  of  our 
present  position  of  commercial  supremacy,  and  in- 
deed the  very  welfare  of  the  world  itself  depends 
greatly  on  the  attitude  adopted  by  American  busi- 
ness on  these  two  subjects : 


Informed  American  opinion  on  the  first  of  these 
subjects  has  expressed  itself  in  these  words: 

Due  to  the  war,  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  has 
enormously  expanded.  Due  to  the  same  cause,  America  will 
soon  have  the  greatest  merchant  fleet  in  the  world.  Neither, 
however,  will  avail  the  American  people  unless  they  are 
willing  to  invest  some  of  their  capital  in  the  foreign  countries 
to  which  the  American  merchant  fleet  sails,  and  to  which 
American  merchandise  is  carried. 

Latin-American,  Asiatic,  and  other  countries  undeveloped 
economically,  will  buy  merchandise  from  the  nation  which 
places  capital  at  their  disposal.  This  has  been  the  history 
of  undeveloped  countries.  It  is  in  large  part  the  secret  of 
the  success  of  British,  German,  and  French  trade  in  such 
countries  in  the  past. 

As  regards  the  European  countries,  they  now  owe  the 
United  States  such  enormous  sums  that  the  mere  problem 
of  exchange  necessitates  the  taking  of  foreign  securities  by 
the  American  public  in  pa}unent  for  our  exports  of  merchandise 
to  Europe,  if  such  exports  are  to  continue  in  anything  like 
their  present  volume. 


In  the  past  London  has  been  the  great  international  market 
for  the  securities  of  every  government  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  industries  that  were  among  the  principal  sources  of 
national  wealth.  British  investors  always  have  been  large 
buyers  of  such  securities.  The  new-found  financial  position  of 
the  United  States  should  result  in  a similar  appreciation  on 
on  the  part  of  American  investors  of  this  factor,  which  is  vital 
to  the  future  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

Rates  of  investment  return  in  Latin-American,  Asiatic,  and 
other  countries  needing  development  are  higher  than  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  reason  why,  under  careful  super- 
vision, the  American  investor  should  not  be  given  the  benefit 
of  such  attractive  rates  of  investment  return,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  the  protection  of  good  security. 

England,  France,  and  Germany  in  the  past  have  done 
most  of  the  financing  necessary  for  the  development  of  foreign 
countries,  and  have  reaped  the  benefits;  but,  as  they  are  no 
longer  in  a position  to  supply  the  amount  of  capital  needed 
for  this  purpose,  Americans  must  furnish -the  larger  part  of 
it  from  now  on. 


This  view  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a com- 
pany called  the  Foreign  Bond  and  Share  Corpora- 
tion, which  will  finance  public  and  private  enterprises 
throughout  the  world,  and  will  sell  to  American  in- 
vestors of  every  class,  either  the  debentures  of  the 
corporation,  which  will  be  covered  by  the  deposit  of 
the  securities  of  these  foreign  companies,  or  the  for- 
eign securities  themselves.  The  organizers  include 
private  banking  firms  and  some  of  the  strongest 
financial  institutions  throughout  the  United  States. 


The  Movement’s  Backers 


1.  Foreign  investments. 

2.  Credit  terms  to  foreign  buyers. 

% 

Foreign  Investments  Vital 


The  directors  are: 


John  Henry  Hammond  and  Thatcher  M.  Brown,  (Brown 
Brothers  & Co.) ; Frederick  Strauss  and  William  P.  Philips, 
(J.  & W.  Seligman  & Co.) ; Albert  Breton  and  Harold  Stanley, 
(Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York) ; E.  V.  R.  Thayer 
and  R.  1.  Barr.  (Chase  Securities  Corporation);  James  N. 
Wallace,  (Central  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York); 
Howard  Bayne,  (Columbia  Trust  Company) ; Charles  Hayden, 
(Hayden,  Stone  & Company) ; John  Sherwin,  (First  Trust  & 
Savings  Company) ; R.  S.  Hecht,  (Hibernia  Bank  & Trust 
Company);  Herbert  Fleishhacker,  (Anglo  & London  Paris 
National  Bank) ; Adolfo  Stahl  of  New  York  and  Guatemala; 
J.  Hugh  Powers,  (Mercantile  Trust  Company) ; Breckinridge 
Jones,  (Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company);  J.  G.  Lonsdale, 
(National  Bank  of  Commerce) ; Joseph  E.  Otis,  (Central  Trust 
Company  of  Illinois) ; Ernest  Gregory,  (First  National 
Corporation  of  Boston),  and  Maurice  Hely  Hutchinson. 


The  problem  of  commercial  credits  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  the  foreign  trader  has  to 
face;  its  ramifications  seem  particularly  difficult  to 
the  newcomer  in  the  field,  chiefly,  probably,  because 
he  has  heard  so  much  about  it  that  he  sometimes 
fails  to  approach  it  as  he  approaches  the  ordinary 
problems  of  his  business,  but  sees  it  in  advance  as  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  irritation. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  give  the  export- 
er some  general  credit  rule  on  which  to  base  his  for- 
eign business,  and  it  is  probably  these  attempts  to 
generalize  which  have  been  most  productive  of  con- 
usion  and  misunderstanding.  Foreign  merchants 
have  as  many  individual  characteristics  as  American 
merchants,  and  when  an  exporter  is  selling  in  more 
than  one  country,  the  difficulty  of  stating  an  export 
principle  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  markets 
which  he  enters.  The  credit  problem  is  complicated 
in  every  new  region  by  the  customs  and  laws  of  the 
country,  by  the  character  of  the  trade,  by  the  inten- 
sity of  competition.  All  this,  of  course,  in  addition  to 
the  shipper’s  own  peculiar  needs. 

Long  Credits  Important 

Charles  H.  Sabin,  President  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  recently  called  atten- 
tion to  the  possibilities  for  extended  credit  which  the 
present  strength  and  elasticity  of  American  banking 
organization  makes  j)ossible,  and  pointed  out  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  strength  of  England,  and  be- 
fore the  war,  of  Germany,  in  certain  markets,  was  due 
at  least  in  part  to  their  liberal  credit  terms.  The 
great  indebtedness  of  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
made  it  even  more  imperative,  he  showed,  that  banks 
be  prepared  to  render  service,  in  the  shape  of  ex- 
tended credits,  to  manuafcturers  and  exporters  en- 
gaged in  foreign  tra<le. 

“England  and  Germany,”  said  Mr.  Sabin,  “built 
up  their  great  foreign  trade  prior  to  1914  largely  by 
making  six  months  time  the  selling  basis  of  their 
goods.  If  we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  foreign  trade,  we 
must  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  countries,  and 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  needs  of  the  present  situation. 
The  war  has  taught  us  many  lessons;  peace  will 
teach  us  more.  M^e  have  learned,  for  instance,  that 
our  existing  banking  system,  predicated  upon  elas- 
ticity, is  today  probably  the  strongest  in  the  world. 
But  we  now  need  to  develop  greater  elasticity  in  our 
banking  methods,  particularly  in  our  point  of  view 
regarding  credits  for  the  fostering  of  our  foreign 
trade.  This  is  especially  demanded  in  the  selling  of 
our  manufactured  articles  overseas,  although  it  holds 
true  to  some  extent  in  the  selling  of  raw  materials 

also. 


“The  unpegging  of  sterling  and  franc  exchange, 
recently,  has  surely  made  clear  to  us  the  condition 
which  is  bound  to  prevail  if  we  continue  to  insist  upon 
the  short  term  credits  which  we  have  held  to  in  the 
past.  When  the  British  and  French  Governments 
withdrew  their  support  to  sterling  and  franc  exchange 
respectively,  the  tendency,  naturally,  was  to  put  the 
American  dollar  at  a premium  in  England  and 
France,  which  means  that  it  takes  more  francs  and 
shillings  to  equal  a dollar  and,  consequently,  less  im- 
ported goods  can  be  purchased  for  an  American 
dollar  in  those  countries  than  was  possible  prior  to 
the  unpegging  of  the  exchanges.  This  will  tend  to 
discourage  the  buying  of  American  goods,  and  even- 
tually will  result  in  serious  curtailment  of  our  foreign 
trade — unless  we  counteract  that  tendency  by  ex- 
tending credits  for  a sufficient  period  to  enable  pur- 
chasers of  our  products  abroad  to  pay  us  at  a more 
convenient  time.” 

Value  of  Bank  Acceptances 
Export  business,  like  other  business,  cannot  be 
done  on  a cash  basis  to  any  great  extent  even  in 
those  countries  which  are  at  present  in  a favorable 
trading  situation.  Few  foreign  importers  can  afford 
to  take  the  risk  involved  in  business  on  such  terms, 
or  to  have  their  capital  tied  up  so  completely  during 
the  period  of  correspondence  and  shipment.  If  more 
attractive  terms  are  available  elsewhere,  they  will 
usually  accept  them,  particularly  if  the  custom  of  the 
trade  demands  credits,  or  if  they  operate  in  a coun- 
try whose  money  rates  are  high. 

In  the  present  state  of  American  banking,  the 
granting  of  credits  does  not  mean  that  the  seller  s 
money  is  necessarily,  or  even  preferably,  tied  up. 
The  growing  use  of  bank  acceptances  in  foreign  trade, 
the  favorable  rates  at  which  bills  of  exchange 
may  be  discounted,  and  the  willingness  of  banks  to 
handle  this  kind  of  business,  all  make  it  simpler  than 
ever  before  for  the  exporter  to  do  business  on  the 
basis  of  time  drafts,  and  to  renew  when  it  is 

desirable. 

Credit  Information  Available 
There  is  gradually  being  built  up  in  those  financial 
institutions  which  make  a specialty  of  foreign  trade  a 
great  volume  of  credit  information  comparable  to 
that  afforded  for  domestic  purposes  by  the  large 
commercial  agencies.  The  supplying  of  such  infor- 
mation enables  the  exporter,  and  particularly  the 
man  whose  experience  is  limited,  and  w'hose  agencies 
are  not  quite  developed  to  the  point  of  entire  effi- 
ciency, to  check  back  on  their  findings  and  thus  de- 
termine for  himself  the  standing  of  his  customers. 
Such  a proceeding  is  merely  in  line  with  the  general 
rule  underlying  all  export  business,  which  is  to  know 
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as  intimately  as  possible,  and  through  all  available 
sources,  the  condition  inherent  in  the  field  of  action. 
Credit  problems  are  the  essence  of  business,  and  must 
be  attacked  and  solved  as  other  business  problems 
are  solved,  in  the  light  of  available  information.  The 

Foreign 

Argentina 

Conditions  in  the  harbor  at  Buenos  Aires  have 
shown  little  change  in  the  past  fortnight.  The  United 
States  Shipping  Board  has  announced  that  it  will 
allocate  no  more  of  its  vessels  to  the  River  Plate 
trade  for  the  present.  This  means,  of  course,  the 
practical  cessation  of  direct  t rade  with  Buenos  Aires. 
Shipments  are  being  made  in  some  cases  to  Monte- 
video and  other  ports.  Banks  interested  in  shipments 
to  the  River  Plate  have  recommended  that  the  fol- 
lowing endorsement  be  obtained  on  all  bills  of  lading 

covering  such  shipments: 

In  case  the  Steamer  on  which  the  merchandise  hereby 
insured  is  laden  shall  put  into  any  port  owing  to  labor  troubles 
or,  in  case  the  said  merchandise  is  detained  at  any  port  or 
place  owing  to  the  same  cause,  it  is  agreed  without  prejudice 
to  the  rights  under  existing  insurance,  but  subject  to  the 
terms  thereof,  that  the  same  shall  be  held  covered  afloat  or 
ashore  and/or  on  Steamer  or  Steamers  or  other  conveyances 
iint.i1  delivered  at  original  point  of  destination.  Or  in  case  the 
goods  are  not  forwarded,  until  the  shipper  or  consignee  can 
take  delivery  at  the  port  or  place  where  the  original  voyage  or 
transit  is  abandoned;  but  only  against  the  same  risks  as  are 
covered  by  the  original  insurance  and  excluding  expenses  or 
damage  due  to  deterioration,  delay  or  handling. 

This  clause  has  now  practically  become  standard 
and  is  put  on  practically  all  bills  of  lading  covering 
River  Plate  shipments. 

Unexpected,  on  the  basis  of  information  received 
here,  was  the  action  of  the  .\rgentine  Senate  in  vot- 
ing down  the  convention  recently  entered  into  be- 
tw'een  their  Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  on 
the  other,  for  the  establishment  of  credits  totaling 
$200,000,000  in  the  Argentine  for  the  purchase  of 
foodstuffs  there.  The  Senate  is  reported  to  have  be- 
lieved that  the  convention  would  be  injurious  to  agri- 
cultural interests  because  the  minimum  price  fixed 
by  the  President  w^as  too  low.  It  is  probable  that  the 
convention  will  be  accepted  in  an  amended  form. 

An  interesting  summary  of  the  future  prospects  of 
American  trade  in  the  Argentine  has  just  been  pre- 
pared by  Robert  S.  Barrett,  commercial  attache  to 
the  United  States  Embassy  at  Buenos  Aires.  Mr. 
Barrett  writes  in  part : 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  supply  Argentina  with  the  greater  part  of  its  imports  of 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  glassware,  chinaware,  drugs,  heavy 
chemicals,  cardboard,  and  certain  raw  materials,  when  normal 
conditions  are  restored  in  Europe,  but,  on  the  other  hand. 


credit  man  of  the  firm,  if  he  is  properly  equipped  for 
his  work,  if  he  remembers  the  differing  factors  which 
operate  in  foreign  business,  will  not  find  his  propor- 
tion of  mistakes  appreciably  higher  than  in  domestic 
trade. 


Markets 

imports  of  such  goods  as  iron  and  steel,  lumber,  petroleum 
products,  machinery,  furniture,  boots  and  shoes,  cement,  auto- 
mobiles, office  supplies  and  specialities,  in  which  America  had 
a large  part  before  the  war,  and  which  have  been  reduced  by 
war  conditions,  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Significant  indications  of  the  present  favorable 
financial  condition  of  Argentine — and  this  despite 
her  immediate  troubles — are  found  in  the  taking  up 
of  several  delayed  railways  projects,  the  building  of 
grain  elevators,  and  the  steps  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  airplane  mail  service. 

Cable  dispatches  from  Buenos  Aires  have  told  that 
the  Lloyd  Braziliero  proposes  in  the  near  future  to 
establish  a new  line  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires, 
with  stops  at  Brazilian  ports.  The  first  sailing  will 
take  place  in  May. 

Australia 

Australia’s  shipbuilding  industry,  developed  under 
war  pressure,  has  not  reached  a point  where  the  fu- 
ture is  assured,  but  it  is  definitely  progressing.  The 
Government’s  program  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion of  twenty-four  steel  vessels,  each  costing  about 
£160,000,  or  $800,000,  each.  Progress  has  been  de- 
layed through  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  structural 
steel  and  plates.  The  Australian  steel  works  are 
not  yet  in  a position  to  undertake  the  extensive 
manufacture  of  plates,  but  their  resources  are  being 
utilized  in  the  production  of  other  parts,  such  as  en- 
gines, anchors,  chains,  ports  and  smaller  parts.  The 
first  vessel,  with  a deadweight  capacity  of  about  7,000 
tons,  will  probably  slip  down  the  ways  this  month. 
It  is  being  built  in  the  Government  yards  at  Sydney. 
The  yards  near  Melbourne  are  expected  to  begin 
launching  in  the  very  near  future.  There  has  been 
some  delay,  owing,  it  is  said,  chiefly  to  the  non- 
arrival of  plates  from  the  United  States. 

Figures  have  been  received  here  giving  Australia’s 
war  expenditures  up  to  the  end  of  September,  1918. 
They  show  that  out  of  a total  of  $996,790,000,  only 
$135,015,000,  or  a little  more  than  13  per.  cent.,  had 
been  provided  out  of  revenue. 

Belgium 

Specific  information  concerning  the  state  of  the 
port  of  Antwerp  has  been  received  from  the  Belgian 
legation  at  Washington.  Of  the  110  quays  working 
in  pre-war  times,  97,  among  which  are  those  along 
the  Scheldt  river,  have  been  cleared.  Thirteen  of  the 
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total  number  have  a quay-side  depth  of  from  24  to  39 
feet  at  low  tide,  with  134  cranes  working.  Labor  is 
plentiful,  according  to  this  official  statement,  and  it 
is  possible  to  unload  one  thousand  tons  of  general 
cargo  a day  from  each  ship.  Cereal  cargoes  can  be 
unloaded  at  the  rate  of  700  tons  a day  by  longshore- 
men, and  2,500  tons  a day  by  elevators,  on  a basis  of 
ten  to  fifteen  ships. 

This  statement  from  an  official  source  means  that 
the  damage  done  to  the  port  by  the  German  occupa- 
tion has  been  sufficiently  repaired  to  render  extraor- 
dinary delay  unnecessary,  and  that  as  far  as  berths 
for  shipping  and  the  handling  of  freight  are  con- 
cerned, Belgium  is  prepared  to  take  up  again  her 
great  ocean  trade. 

(Canada 

The  Canadian  Parliament  is  still  considering  the 
budget  for  next  year,  and  the  present  outlook,  so 
much  more  favorable  than  had  been  expected,  leads 
to  the  general  belief  that  the  tariff  will  be  somewhat 
lowered,  even  if  not  carried  to  the  point  demanded 
by  the  agricultural  interests.  The  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  brought  in,  according  to  present  estimates, 
a total  of  $305,230,000,  or  $35,000,000  more  than  had 
been  expected.  War  expenditure  for  the  year  was 
about  $347,000,000.  Out  of  the  surplus  of  ordinary 
revenues  and  ordinary  capital  expenditure,  about 
$92,000,000,  or  26  per  cent,  of  the  war  expenditure 
may  be  met.  During  the  year  the  net  debt  of  the 
Dominion  grew  from  $1,106,394  to  $1,438,377,000. 

Canadian  manufactmers  are  urging  the  Dominion 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  United  States,  and  seize 
the  present  opportunities  for  the  development  of  for- 
eign trade.  Mark  Workman,  president  of  the  Do- 
minion Steel  Corporation,  was  quoted  in  a recent  in- 
terview as  sayng  that  transportation  is  the  most 
vital  factor  in  export  trade,  and  that  Canada  should 
therefore  consider  this  problem  with  care,  at  the 
same  time  organizing  an  elastic  export  banking  sys- 
tem, with  special  facilities  for  taking  care  of  commer- 
cial paper  “ as  is  the  custom  in  the  United  States.” 

To  study  the  industrial  problem,  and  to  avoid  the 
possibilitity  of  impediments  to  production  during  the 
period  of  expansion  that  is  confidently  expected  the 
Government  has  named  a Commission  of  six  promi- 
nent men  who  will  submit  recommendations  as  to 
how  industrial  relations  may  be  improved. 

Cze(;hoslovakia 

That  close  commercial  as  well  as  sentimental  and 
diplomatic  relations  will  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  the  new  republic  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Jugoslavia  is  indicated  in  a number 
of  ways,  but  in  none  more  strikingly  than  in  the  fre- 
quent announcements  of  the  establishment  here  of 


agencies  for  the  purchase  of  American  goods  and 
the  sale  of  Bohemian  products.  Under  the  name 
Adriatic  Commerciale  of  America,  offices  are  shortly 
to  be  opened  here  by  the  foreign  commerce  represen- 
tative of  the  Kaufmannisher  Bank  Verein  of  Stryj, 
a sister  organization  of  the  Zivnostenska  Banka  of 
Prague.  According  to  the  announcement  of  Marcus 
E.  Reich,  who  is  arranging  the  plans,  the  organiza- 
tion will  be  prepared  to  supply  the  exporter  with  de- 
tailed data  relative  to  needs,  credits,  and  other  infor- 
mation, and  later  will  open  a special  department  for 
collections  and  adjustments.  A statement  coming 
from  the  Czechoslovak  American  Trade  Bureau  says 
that  inquiries  for  all  kinds  of  manufactured  products 
are  being  received,  and  the  present  need  presages 
permanent  business.  Evidently  this  view  is  held  by 
the  United  States  Government,  for  V.  A.  Geringer 
has  just  been  appointed  trade  commissioner  to  the 
new  Republic.  Mr.  Geringer  spent  some  time  in 
Chicago  in  conference  with  interested  manufacturers 
and  exporters  before  sailing  for  his  new  post  a few 
days  ago. 

Chile 

Great  interest  is  being  taken  by  American  business 
men  in  the  present  tour  through  the  United  States  of 
the  Chilean  Financial  and  Commercial  Mission, 
headed  by  Senator  Eliodoro  Yanez.  Senator  Yanez 
explained  that  the  mission  came,  not  alone  to  bring 
the  friendly  sentiments  of  the  Government  of  Chile, 
but  to  obtain  information  about  the  economic  condi- 
tions and  industrial  activities  of  the  United  States,  to 
give  all  the  information  in  their  power  about  the  op- 
portunities and  guarantees  which  foreign  capital  and 
labor  have  in  Chile,  and  to  study  the  way  of  acquir- 
ing, under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  those  arti- 
cles which  they  do  not  produce.  The  presence  of  the 
mission  here  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
situation  which  the  sudden  stopping  of  abnormal 
nitrate  production  produced  in  northern  Chile.  All 
the  Allied  nations  were  buying  great  quantities  of 
this  chief  product  of  the  country,  and  exchange  was 
favorable  to  the  importation  of  goods.  The  sudden 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  consequent  failure  of 
the  Allied  governments  to  renew  their  nitrate  con- 
tracts caused  many  of  the  mines  to  reduce  produc- 
tion, and  some  to  shut  down  entirely.  Hundreds  of 
workmen  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  gen- 
eral business  showed  a tendency  toward  stagnation. 
Exchange,  which  is  a fairly  accurate  barometer  of 
business  conditions,  moved  gradually  against  Chile, 
until  it  became  impossible  for  importers  there  to  sell 
the  goods  they  had  ordered  and  realize  a profit  on 
them.  There  followed  a period  of  cancellations  on 
the  part  of  some  of  them,  as  they  sought  to  protect 
themselves  against  loss.  The  Government  finally 


stepped  in,  and  endeavored  to  stabilize  conditions  by 
a valorization  scheme  somewhat  similar  to  the  coffee 
valorization  scheme  of  the  Brazilian  Government, 
though  not  so  extensive.  This  action  has  served  to 
tide  over  the  worst  of  the  readjustment  period,  but 
had  made  it  necessary  that  some  new  basis  for  the 
sale  of  nitrates  and  the  importation  of  manufactured 
products  be  developed.  Hence  the  interest,  ex- 
pressed by  the  Mission,  in  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
capital,  the  increased  sale  of  nitrate,  and  the  free- 
flowing  of  goods  in  both  directions. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  recently  com- 
pleted a study  of  the  nee<i  of  construction  materials 
and  machinery  in  the  countries  of  the  West  Coast 
of  South  America,  and  apparently  there  is  great  op- 
portunity there  for  American  investment,  and  the 
consequent  sale  of  American  products.  Much  con- 
struction work  is  already  in  progress  in  Chile,  railway 
projects  now  under  contract  totaling  almost  $900,- 
000.  There  are  many  things  requiring  development, 
— the  railroads,  the  enormous  hydraulic  assets,  the 
vast  wealth  in  nitrate,  the  copper  and  other  mines, 
the  agriculture  and  other  resources,  and  the  great 
forests  of  the  South.  The  development  of  hydraulic 
power  in  particular  may  serve  to  make  the  central 
part  of  Chile  a great  manufacturing  center. 

China 

According  to  William  C.  Lane,  Vice-President  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a trip  to  China  in  connection  with 
the  organization  there  of  a group  of  branch  offices  of 
the  Asia  Banking  Corporation,  opportunities  for 
America  trade  in  China  are  boundless,  provided  suf- 
flcient  shipping  space  is  available  to  carry  the  prod- 
ucts to  the  Orient  at  attractive  rates.  Upon  his  re- 
turn Mr.  Lane  issued  a statement  summing  up  the 

situation  in  which  he  said  in  part : 

The  Chinese  think  that  there  is  no  other  country  like  ours. 
China  still  stands  amazed  at  the  fact  that  we  returned  the 
Boxer  Indemnity.  This  proved  that  we  were  disinterestedly 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  China.  The  Chinese  look  upon 
us  not  as  “dollar  chasers,”  but  as  the  fairest-minded  people 
in  the  world.  Nothing  stands  higher  in  China  and  with  the 
Chinese  than  an  American’s  word,  or  his  pledge. 

American  banking  methods  are  also  a surprise  to  the 
Chinese.  There  are  many  foreign  banks  in  China,  and  most 
of  them  have  been  very  successful,  but  the  Chinese  merchant 
prefers  to  do  business  with  Americans  and  American  institu- 
tions. This  is  largely  because  he  can  sit  down  and  talk  over 
his  affairs  with  the  manager  of  an  American  bank.  The 
Americans  give  the  Chinese  an  opportunity  to  do  business 
on  an  equality  with  everyone  else,  and  naturally  the  Chinese 
are  appreciative. 

On  the  whole,  the  opportunities  for  American  trade  in 
China  are  very  good  indeed.  The  Germans  used  to  do  a vast 
business  in  China  but  they  are  out  of  the  running  now,  and 
will  be  for  some  time  at  least.  A large  share  of  their  former 


business  should  now  come  to  us — if  we  can  get  the  ships  to 
carry  the  goods  in  competition  with  the  ships  of  other 
countries. 

The  most  immediate  problem  now  is  tonnage.  During  the 
war  Japan  was  the  only  country  which  had  ships  to  spare  for 
its  Chinese  trade,  and  of  course  those  ships  worked  almost 
exclusively  for  Japan.  What  space  remained  was  open  to 
anyone,  but  all  during  the  war  the  ships  that  came  in  to 
Chinese  harbors  were  almost  entirely  Japanese,  and  naturally 
they  carried  Japanese  goods,  and  there  seldom  was  any  space 
left  after  Japan’s  requirements  were  met.  This  situation  has 
changed  somewhat,  since  the  armistice  was  signed.  When  I 
left  a few  British  and  American  ships  were  beginning  to  make 
their  appearance.  But  tonnage  is  still  75  per  cent,  of  the 
problem.  If  our  Government  will  supply  ships  that  will  carry 
goods  at  rates  which  will  make  competition  possible,  the 
present  opportunities  for  American  trade  are  almost  bound- 
less. 

The  other  25  per  cent  of  the  problem  is  one  of  finance, 
and  that  really  isn’t  a problem  any  more,  for  concerns  like  the 
Asia  Banking  Corporation  stand  ready  to  finance  the  mer- 
chant, whether  he  import  or  export. 

The  opportunities  for  American  business  in  China  have  been 
facilitated  by  the  opening  there  of  American  banks  which  have 
studied  conditions  and  learned  how  to  operate  under  the 
existing  handicaps.  The  currency  system  of  China  is  unbe- 
lievably crude.  China  must  have  a national  system  of  cur- 
rency, but  I am  afraid  she  cannot  devise  one  for  herself.  The 
great  question  is,  who  is  going  to  do  it  for  her?  All  we  can 
hope  is  that  it  will  fall  into  the  right  hands. 

I feel  that  the  welfare  of  China  is  particularly  the  concern 
of  the  United  States,  not  alone  from  the  business  point  of 
view,  but  by  virtue  of  the  obligation  which  a strong  man 
owes  to  a friendly,  weaker  one.  We  should  remember  that 
China  has  not  the  strength  nor  the  advantage  of  position  in 
her  efforts  to  straighten  out  her  own  difficulties.  She  is 
practically  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  seek  to  take  advantage 
of  her  weakness.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  the  Allies  to  see  that 
China’s  needs  are  not  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  any  one 
nation,  but  that  her  people  themselves,  as  well  as  those  who 
assist  her,  share  equally  in  the  development  that  is  sure  to 
come,  and  that  above  all  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  as  a 
nation  is  assured. 

Mr.  Lane’s  optimistic  statement  is  confirmed  by 
the  preliminary  report  just  received  from  Paul  P. 
Whitham,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai,  who 
reaches  the  same  conclusions,  but  lays  stress  upon  the 
need  of  improving  the  harbor  at  Shanghai  so  that  its 
position  as  the  premier  port  of  China  may  be  assured. 

“It  would  seem  advisable,”  he  says,  “that  Amer- 
ican investment  and  trade  and  shipping  interests  get 
behind  the  movement  to  develop  the  port  of  Shang- 
hai.” 

Mr.  Whitham  then  outlines  the  various  means 
whereby  American  and  Chinese  together  might  de- 
velop the  port,  and  concludes: 

These  opportunities  or  needs  are  presented  for  the  reasons 
that  they  may  be  made  profitable  enterprises,  but  also  for 
the  reason  that  they  constitute  links  in  the  transportation 
chain  leading  from  America  to  ports  of  ultimate  consumption 
and  production.  It  is  particularly  important  in  China,  and 
in  the  Far  East,  where  competition  follows  national  lines, 
that  America  control  all  links  in  the  transportation  chain. 


It  is  also  important  that  American  insurance  and  marine 
survey  be  extended  to  and  made  operative  at  Shanghai. 

“Trading  with  China”  is  the  title  of  a pamphlet 
just  issued  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York.  It  describes  the  methods  of  trading  usual  in 
China,  and  tells  of  the  opportunities  open  there  for 
American  manufacturers.  The  publication  will  be 
mailed  to  interested  persons. 

Colombia 

Colombia  is  one  of  those  countries  whose  commer- 
cial possibilities  have  been  obscured  in  the  public 
mind  by  political  questions.  And  yet  the  trade  of  Co- 
lombia with  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
stant, although  not  one  of  the  largest,  which  mer- 
chants here  have  built  up.  During  the  war,  of  course, 
the  whole  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  coun- 
try was  almost  monopolized  by  the  United  States. 
Colombia  is  fortunate  in  thfe  possession  of  variegated 
resources  in  attractive  quantities,  with  a constantly 
increasing  output.  One  of  her  chief  possessions  is 
her  deposits  of  platinum,  which  are  second  only  to 
those  of  Russia,  and  were  indeed  the  chief  source  of 
supply  for  all  the  Allied  nations  during  the  war.  Co- 
lombia has  been  able,  as  a result  of  this  favorable  situ- 
ation, to  see  the  strength  of  her  trading  position  and 
her  buying  power  increase  at  a gratifying  rate.  Trav- 
elers returning  from  Carl:agena  report  that  the  im- 
provements in  the  countrj’’  are  remarkable.  Obsolete 
mining  machinery  has  given  place  to  the  most  ap- 
proved modern  methods.  The  extent  of  the  large 
cattle  ranches  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  the 
sales  correspondingly  larger.  During  the  war  the 
Colombians  learned  to  use  American  manufactured 
material  of  all  kinds,  the  demand  for  American  piece 
goods  being  particularly  noteworthy.  Their  attitude 
toward  the  products  of  the  United  States  is  more  fav- 
orable than  before,  and  the  market  should  increase 
in  comparative  importance. 

Dekmark 

Copenhagen’s  merchants  undoubtedly  look  for- 
ward to  some  arrangement  whereby  American  goods, 
shipped  to  the  Danish  port,  may  be  from  there  distri- 
buted to  the  Baltic  and  Scandinavian  countries,  to 
the  profit  of  both  Americans  and  Danes.  This  sug- 
gestion has  come  from  official  Danish  sources,  and 
the  attractiveness  of  the  opportunity  has  been  con- 
vincingly set  forth.  As  far  as  the  sale  of  goods  in 
Denmark  itself,  there  may  be  some  opposition,  if  re- 
cent reports  emanating  from  Copenhagen  may  be 
believed.  Denmark  has  her  post-war  problem  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  is  particularly  one  of 
maintaining  in  existence  factories  which  were  started 
when  the  interruption  to  shipping  made  it  impossible 


for  her  to  import  her  many  necessities.  Denmark  is 
essentially  an  agricultural  country — her  dairy  farms 
are  famous  the  world  over — and  imports  most  of  her 
manufactured  products.  During  the  war  her  indus- 
try developed  amazingly,  and  much  cajiital  was  in- 
vested in  a number  of  enterprises.  Now,  however, 
with  the  flow  of  trade  beginning  again,  some  of  these 
industries,  such  as  that  of  shoe  manufacturing,  are 
threatened  with  disintegration.  The  demand  for 
protection  is  strong,  and  a scheme  of  classifying  im- 
ports is  being  suggested,  raw  materials  and  those 
goods  which  are  not  and  cannot  be  manufactured  in 
Denmark  being  given  preference  over  those  in  which 
the  people  have  invested  their  funds.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement vnll  not  of  course  go  through  without  op- 
position, for  importers  in  Denmark  will  probably 
oppose  it  in  a body,  and  if  it  results  either  in  higher 
prices  or  inferior  goods  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  his 
voice  as  well  may  be  heard. 

According  to  steel  circles,  Denmark  is  expected 
shortly  to  ask  for  bids  for  large  orders  of  American 
iron,  steel  and  machine  tools. 

Dutch  East  Indies 

The  continuing  prosperity  of  the  islands  comprising 
the  territory  known  as  the  Dutch  East  Indies  is  shown 
clearly  by  the  extensive  plans  which  the  Government 
is  making  for  the  extension  of  the  already  excellent 
railroad  facilities  of  the  islands.  No  fewer  than  seven 
new  systems  and  extensions  are  planned,  and  work 
on  eight  lines  will  begin  almost  immediately.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  sales  were  made  recently  in  this 
market  of  quantities  of  railway  steel  material.  It  is 
pertinent  in  this  connection  to  note  the  discovery  of 
extensive  iron  fields  on  the  island  of  Celebes.  The 
quantity  of  ore  in  the  surface  field  on  one  deposit  is 
estimated  at  at  least  5,000,000  tons,  with  155,000,000 
tons  of  clay  ore  which  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
mined.  Plans  for  developing  the  fields,  in  which  the 
Government  will  have  certain  rights,  are  being  out- 
lined. 

Finland 

While  there  is  a certain  amount  of  trade  with 
Finland,  now  being  governed  by  its  own  people,  it 
is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  situation,  of  an  emer- 
gency character.  Its  permanency  depends  on  a 
number  of  factors,  having  to  do  with  the  financial 
standing  of  the  Government  and  the  exact  respon- 
sibility of  the  Finnish  banks,  and  with  other  matters 
bound  up  in  the  negotiations  now  in  progress  at 
Versailles.  However,  that  business  interests  in  Fin- 
land expect  to  receive  imports  from  the  United 
States,  not  alone  of  food  and  raw  materials,  but  of 
manufactured  articles  as  well,  is  indicated  by  the 
recent  organization  of  a large  trading  company,  a 


combination  of  several  previously  operating  com- 
panies and  new  interests.  This  company  expects 
shortly  to  open  offices  in  New  York,  according  to 
announcement.  Other  firms  are  already  established 
and  doing  business. 

The  railroad  bridge  over  the  Tornea  Elf  River  is 
completed,  and  by  the  present  is  probably  in  use, 
thus  establishing  the  long  awaited  through  railroad 
communication  between  Scandinavia,  Finland  and 
Russia. 

France 

French  exports  to  the  United  States  are  on  the 
increase,  the  total  for  the  first  quarter  of  1919 
($13,194,000)  being  more  than  $3,000,000  higher 
than  the  total  for  the  same  period  last  year.  This 
figure  probably  has  a bearing  on  the  rate  at  which 
the  industrial  interests  of  b^rance  have  been  able  to 
progress  toward  their  normal  activity.  It  also  indi- 
cates the  painfully  slow  process  which  the  restora- 
tion of  anything  like  a balance  of  trade  must  in- 
evitably be  even  with  exchange  at  its  present  figure. 

The  essence  of  the  present  situation  was  summed 
up  recently  by  M.  Maroni,  a leading  financial 
authority  of  France,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  in  the  following  passage,  which 
has  been  widely  quoted: 

France  is  far  from  having  come  back  to  a normal  situation 
— that  is  only  too  evident.  The  rise  of  our  foreign  money 
exchange  cannot  suffice  to  even  our  economic  balance,  even 
if  the  rise  should  suppress  such  of  our  imports  as  are  not 
strictly  indispensable.  For  the  reconstruction  to  be  made, 
and  to  reconstitute  stocks  of  raw  material,  and,  in  a word, 
to  live,  until  France  has  recovered  her  productive  force,  we 
shall  have  to  buy  abroad  more  than  we  sell — and  we  are  not 
in  a condition  to  pay  cash.  It  Is  only  for  the  time  being  that 
our  circumstances  are  embarrassed,  but  while  waiting  we  must 
have  credit  from  abroad.  ...  We  must  indeed  adapt  our- 
selves to  new  conditions,  but  we  beheve  that  it  would  be 
desirable,  in  the  common  interest,  to  provide  a transition 
between  the  war  system,  in  which  the  Allies  gave  close  support 
to  each  other  in  the  financial  field,  and  the  normal  state  of 
things,  to  which  we  ought  to  tend,  but  in  which  each  one  has 
to  be  sufficient  to  himself.  There  is  no  longer  any  question 
of  such  enormous  sums  as  were  spent,  without  counting  for 
munitions  and  armaments.  The  purchases  which  each  country 
has  to  make  abroad  are  now  within  more  reasonable  figures. 
It  seems  to  us  that  an  understanding  might  be  had — and  it 
would  be  to  everybody’s  profit. 

A representative  in  France  of  an  American  firm, 
now  in  this  city,  gave  a statement  which  continues 
the  same  argument.  In  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  how  to  improve  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  he  said: 

By  having  Americans  adopt  our  methods  when  dealing  with 
us.  To  begin,  the  most  important  thing  is  credit.  You  must 
give  us  long  credit,  but  there  is  a way  of  discounting  drafts 
in  use  in  France  and  Germany  for  many  years — the  use  of 
the  acceptance  draft.  For  instance,  you  sell  me  $1,000  worth 
of  steel.  You  send  me  your  acceptance  draft  for  the  amount. 


across  which  I write  “accepted.”  Then  you  can  take  it  to 
your  bank  and  have  it  discounted,  thus  getting  ready  cash 
for  further  business.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  mark 
all  your  goods  our  way — the  metric  system.  We  do  not  under- 
stand yards  and  inches  and  hundredweights,  and  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  use  the  metric  system  for  export  purposes.  The  next 
innovation  is  not  to  sell  f.o.b.  Our  methods  are  to  sell  de- 
livered at  a French  port.  . . . France  looks  to  America  for 
her  needs  for  she  has  nowhere  else  to  look,  even  if  we  wanted 

to  do  so.  We  are  in  no  condition  to  supply  ourselves 

Your  export  prospects  were  never  better,  if  you  will  only  meet 
the  buyers  half  way  and  do  business  their  way.  France  offers 
one  of  the  best  markets  in  the  world. 

The  representative  of  several  French  firms  which 
are  in  the  market  for  machine  tools  and  supplies  has 
opened  offices  in  New  York. 

Greece 

The  Hellenic  Commission  representing  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece  is  reported  to  be  in  the  market  for 
steel  railway  ties.  It  is  said  they  will  buy  five 
hundred  thousand  ties,  weighing  248  pounds  each. 

Japan 

The  extent  of  the  Japanese  industrial  expansion 
during  the  war  is  suggested  by  the  following  figures 
contained  in  advices  from  that  country:  During  the 
war  about  14,000  factories  were  established,  employ- 
ing 270,000  workers,  and  capitalized  at  $220,000,000. 
Five  thousand  other  factories  were  enlarged  and  their 
capitalization  increased.  Some  280,000  workmen 
were  recruited  from  other  occupations  not  industrial, 
and  160,000  were  transferred  from  the  older  indus- 
tries to  the  new  ones  established  during  the  war. 

A group  of  five  textile  engineers  representing  im- 
portant Japanese  interests  has  just  completed  a tour 
of  inspection  of  the  factories  manufacturing  spinning 
and  weaving  machinery  and  accessories. 

They  were  also  given  the  privilege,  not  accorded 
to  ordinary  visitors,  of  going  through  many  of  the 
most  important  cotton  mills  of  the  Fall  River  dis- 
trict. From  here  they  will  go  on  to  England,  from 
which  country  the  Japanese  have  heretofore  ob- 
tained practically  all  of  their  cotton  mill  machinery. 
The  trip  is  designed  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
compare  the  two  products,  together  with  the  sales 
conditions,  prices,  etc.,  and  upon  the  conclusions 
reached  by  this  group  may  depend  the  course  of 
considerable  Japanese  business  for  the  next  few  years. 

The  visit  is  interesting  for  another  reason.  The 
Japanese  textile  industry  advanced  greatly  during 
the  war,  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms  both  being 
largely  augmented.  They  have  extended  their  mar- 
kets, not  only  in  China,  where  the  course  counts  are 
in  demand,  but  in  Australia  where  the  need  is  for 
finer  cloths,  and  have  sold  largely  in  South  America, 
particularly  on  the  West  Coast.  The  industry  is 


well-established,  rich,  and  growing,  being  aided  by  a 
low  wage  scale,  and  a comparative  lack  of  industrial 
troubles. 

Mexico 

The  Mexican  Congress  is  to  meet  on  May  1 in 
special  session,  and  one  of  the  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  extension  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  as  recommended  by  President  Carranza, 
and  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  all  or  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Yucatan  Railway 
System. 

Three  new  lines  are  proposed.  The  first  would 
link  the  Yucatan  System  with  the  Territory  of 
Quintana  Roo,  running  through  Peto,  Yucatan,  Baca- 
lar  and  Santa  Cruz.  Surveys  for  this  line  were  made 
under  the  rule  of  Porfirio  Diaz.  The  second  exten- 
sion, also  proposed  originally  by  Diaz,  would  connect 
Santa  Lucrecia,  in  Vera  Cruz,  to  Campeche,  using  the 
Tehuantepec  line.  The  third  proposed  line  will  run 
from  some  point  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  between 
Magdalena  and  Hermosillo,  to  Ensenada,  the  capital 
of  Lower  California.  This  line  will  enable  Mexico 
to  ship  goods  by  rail  from  any  part  of  the  country  to 
Lower  California  without  entering  the  United  States: 
Carranza’s  interest  in  the  promotion  of  commercial 
relations  with  the  other  Latin  American  countries, 
previously  noted,  is  shown  now  in  the  report  that 
his  Government  is  negotiating  with  Japanese  inter- 
ests for  the  purchase  of  a number  of  steamships.  It 
is  said  that  he  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  lines  between  Mexico  and  ports  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  on  the  West  Coast,  and  that  he 
is  negotiating  with  the  other  Governments  with  this 
end  in  view. 

The  Netherlands 

Concrete  ships  have  become  more  or  less  common- 
place, but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Holland  the 
construction  of  concrete  rolling  stock  for  railroads  is 
under  way.  Only  the  wheels,  axles,  buffers  and  coup- 
lings are  made  of  steel.  The  weight  of  cars  of  the  new 
type  is  said  to  be  no  greater  than  that  of  steel  cars, 
the  construction  is  simpler  and  cheaper,  and  the  up- 
keep light.  This  announcement,  which  is  well  au- 
thenticated, is  of  especial  interest  in  view  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  large  steel  mills  in  Holland,  and  the 
proposed  extensions  of  the  railroads  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  a large  part  of  whose  material  has  been 
bought  in  the  United  States  in  the  past,  and  for  which 
additional  orders  have  been  expected. 

Importers  in  Holland  of  American  manufactured 
goods  have  joined  forces  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about 
better  shipping  facilities  between  their  country  and 
the  United  States.  A letter  received  from  a Dutch 
importing  firm  recently  gave  an  account  of  the  for- 


mation of  the  organization,  and  its  reasons  for  exist- 
ence. The  letter,  after  narrating  the  needs  of  the 
Dutch  markets,  the  insistence  of  the  Government 
that  such  tonnage  as  is  available  be  used  for  the  im- 
portation of  raw  goods,  suggested  that  probably  the 
American  Government  might  be  persuaded  to  devote 
at  least  a part  of  the  Dutch  tonnage  now  under  re- 
quisition here  to  the  carrying  of  goods  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  to  Dutch  ports.  W e are 
hopeful,”  said  the  letter,  “that  your  Government,  in 
the  interests  of  American  foreign  trade,  will  agree  to 
this  proposition.  We  trust  that  you  will  take  all 
steps  necessary  to  get  your  Holland  trade  restored 
within  the  shortest  possible  time.  Shipping  space 
is  the  sine  qua  non  for  a resumption  of  same.” 

Norway 

Plans  for  an  exposition  of  American-made  goods 
are  said  to  be  in  preparation  in  Norway.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  hold  a fair  this  summer,  with  complete  lines 
of  many  of  the  important  export  products  of  this 
country  on  view. 

A remarkable  development  of  industrial  processes 
seems  to  be  under  way  in  Norw^ay.  A process  has 
recently  been  perfected  whereby  aluminum  can  be 
produced  from  labradorite,  with  which  the  country 
abounds.  The  nitric  acid  necessary  in  the  process  is 
to  be  obtained  from  the  air  by  the  well-known  elec- 
trical method,  the  power  coming  from  the  waterfalls 
of  the  country.  It  is  believed  that  with  this  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  in  her  favor,  Norway  will  be 
able  to  produce  aluminum  cheaper  than  any  country 
in  the  world.  The  great  lumber  works  of  Norway 
formerly  paid  to  have  their  sawdust  disposed  of,  most 
of  it  being  dumped  into  the  sea.  Now  it  is  being  util- 
ized by  the  cellulose  mills,  and  also  for  fuel,  so  that 
what  was  formerly  a burden  has  become  an  impor- 
tant by-product,  bringing  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a 
bushel.  Some  of  the  mills  are  now  receiving  from 
$30,000  to  $40,000  annually  from  this  source.  A 
third  development  of  recent  months  is  the  erection  of 
large  factories  for  freezing  fish  without  the  use  of  ice. 
The  fish  are  cleaned  at  the  landing  point,  pressed 
into  blocks  and  frozen  by  an  artificially  produced  low 
temperature.  Christiania  received  a few  weeks  ago 
her  first  shipment  of  fish  in  block  form,  and  pro- 
nounced them  excellent.  When  the  production 
reaches  the  requisite  figures,  the  export  trade  is  to  be 
invaded. 

Panama 

The  Government  of  Panama  has  ratified  the  Com- 
mercial Traveler’s  Treaty  with  the  United  States, 
and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  signed  the 
document.  The  purpose  is  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tions of  salesmen,  and  to  foster  trade  generally. 


Fourteen  countries  have  agreed  to  such  a treaty  with 
the  United  States,  and  the  treaty  is  already  in  oper- 
ation with  Uruguay  and  Guatemala. 

Philippines 

Conditions  in  the  Philippines,  which  were  con- 
siderably disturbed  by  the  inertia  which  followed  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  are  rapidly  returning  to 
normal.  The  chief  difficulty  was  one  of  exchange,  for 
the  cessation  of  exports  brought  about  an  absence  of 
both  dollar  and  sterling  bills,  while  the  demand  was 
great  because  of  the  shipments  from  the  United 
States,  which  began  in  volume  very  soon  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  Now,  however,  return  shipments, 
particularly  of  hemp,  are  being  made,  and  normality 
is  in  sight.  Its  return  was  facilitated  by  the  flotation 
in  the  United  States  market  of  an  issue  of  $10,000,- 
000  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  of  the  Philippine 
Government. 

Poland 

The  Polish  Diet  has  just  appropriated  900,000,000 
marks  for  the  purchase  of  cotton  necessary  in  the 
Polish  textile  industry,  which  was  flourishing  before 
the  war,  and  which  the  Poles  believe  has  a notable 
future.  Bills  are  also  being  pressed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  railways,  and  it  is  hoped  that  construc- 
tion can  begin  shortly  in  order  to  provide  work  for 
some  of  those  whose  lack  of  employment  has  made 
them  the  prey  of  agitators. 

Portugal 

The  situation  in  Portugal  at  the  present  time  is 
apparently  similar  to  that  of  so  many  other  countries 
of  the  world,  who,  forced  to  do  business  during  the 
war  on  the  inflated  basis  then  prevailing,  find  them- 
selves at  present  hesitating  between  the  needs  of 
their  people  and  the  belief  that  prices  are  bound  to 
seek  a lower  level.  In  the  period  following  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice,  cancellations  were  numerous. 
Large  orders  already  accepted  were  awaiting  shipping 
space  here,  and  the  volume  of  trade  evident  was 
probably  largely  made  up  of  these  delayed  shipments. 
Meanwhile  the  nation  definitely  needs  many  kinds 
of  goods,  purchase  of  which  cannot  long  be  delayed. 
Among  these  are  all  kinds  of  railroad  material  to 
replace  that  worn  out  during  the  war. 

Rumania 

Rumania,  with  a population  of  7,500,000  before  the 
war,  was  the  richest  of  the  Balkan  countries.  En- 
larged by  the  inclusion  of  great  areas  formerly  at- 
tached to  Austria,  and  probably  Russia,  but  in- 
habited, nevertheless  by  Rumanians,  she  will  be, 
potentially,  one  of  the  powerful  nations  of  Europe. 
There  is  little  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  most  observers. 


that  with  direct  water  communication  with  the 
United  States,  via  the  Bosporus  to  the  port  of  Con- 
stanza,  she  will  be  a larger  buyer  in  this  market,  al- 
ways provided  that  favorable  terms  can  be  arranged. 
So  far,  it  is  said,  the  Canadian  Government  has  ad- 
vanced $25,000,000  for  purchases  in  the  Dominion, 
chiefly  of  agricultural  products.  Of  two  thousand 
locomotives  in  Rumania  before  the  war,  the  Ger- 
mans took  all  but  fifteen.  Six  hundred  must  be 
purchased  shortly,  and  for  this  purchase  approxi- 
mately $30,000,000  will  be  needed.  Mechanical 
equipment  of  all  sorts,  clothing,  and  other  supplies 
are  necessary,  and  purchases  probably  will  be  made 
when  the  terms  can  be  arranged.  That  American 
interests  are  alive  both  to  their  duty  and  their  op- 
portunity is  seen  in  the  recent  formation  here  of  the 
American-Rumanian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
has  already  opened  offices  in  New  York  City. 

Spain 

Government  sources  are  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  there  exists  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Province  of  Corunna,  Spain,  an  opportunity  for  an 
American  firm  to  participate  in  the  construction  of 
an  electric  railroad  from  Corunna  to  Sada.  The 
company  promoting  the  project  has  increased  its 
capitalization  in  order  to  bring  about  the  improve- 
ment, and  is  in  addition  floating  an  issue  of  bonds. 
The  line  is  a short  one,  the  present  extension  being 
but  11.4  miles,  but  it  is  proposed  later  to  increase  it 
to  18.64  miles.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is 
nearly  half  a million  dollars.  One  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter has  purchased,  according  to  report,  a large 
waterfall  near  Santiago,  where  he  proposes  to  erect 
a plant  for  supplying  power  for  the  new  system. 

Sweden 

Reference  has  been  made  heretofore  to  the  at- 
tempts about  to  be  made  by  Scandinavian  interests 
to  secure  control  of  the  Baltic  trade  through  the 
establishment  of  free  ports.  Sweden  has  been  active 
in  this  connection.  Malmo  has  already  a free  port, 
and  the  necessary  legislation  to  give  this  status  to 
Stockholm,  the  capital,  and  to  Gotheiiborg,  has  al- 
ready been  enacted.  Warehouses  are  being  con- 
structed, and  raw  materials  of  every  description  may 
be  landed  duty  free  and  stored  for  re-shipment.  The 
Swedish  commercial  interests  which  are  laying  the 
plans  for  the  expected  development  point  out  that 
they  know  the  particular  needs  of  the  Baltic  peoples, 
that  they  have  the  necessary  credit  information,  and 
could  moreover,  by  virtue  of  their  location,  trade 
more  advantageously.  They  expect  apparently  to 
buy  their  merchandise  here  on  cash  or  on  short  credits 
and  assume  the  risk  of  the  trade. 


London  has  heard' that  representatives  of  the  Swe- 
dish Government  are  proposing  the  negotiation  of  a 
loan  in  the  United  States,  in  excess  of  100,000,000 
crowns  (more  than  $25,000,000  at  normal  exchange). 

A strong  demand  is  reported  from  the  southern 
part  of  Sweden  for  textiles,  clothes,  hosiery,  cotton 
and  woolen  suitings,  dyes,  and  chemicals,  rubber 
goods,  electric  installation  materials,  radiators, 
pumps,  boilers,  sanitary  fixtures,  and  office  utensils. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a Government  commis- 
sion is  at  present  studying  the  import  tariff  of 
Sweden,  with  the  idea  of  downward  revision.  Some 
demand  for  free  trade  has  been  heard.  Cooperation 
between  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  in  the 
whole  tariff  problem  is  proposed. 

Turkey 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  Le- 
vant, closed  throughout  the  war,  has  been  re-opened, 
and  an  appeal  has  been  issued  by  its  president  that 
business  men  interested  in  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican trade  in  the  Balkans  and  in  the  Levant  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  it  for  the  new  era  which  is 
dawning.  Because  these  lands  are  for  the  large  part 
freed  from  the  onus  of  Turkish  misrule,  authorities 
believe  that  their  future  is  almost  limitless.  Amer- 
ican trade  in  the  Levant  was  not  inconsiderable  be- 
fore the  war.  To  what  extent  it  will  be  developed  in 
the  future  depends  upon  the  initiative  shown  by 
American  business.  Charles  Wallace  Collins,  in  a 
recent  article,  said  that  the  chief  factor  would  be  the 
willingness  of  Americans  to  invest  their  money  in 
Levantine  development.  He  pointed  out  the  belief 
of  Germans  in  the  future  of  the  country,  and  their 
willingness  to  go  to  war  for  the  domination  of  the 
Near  East.  He  proposes  that  Americans  go  into  the 
country,  furnish  the  directing  force  and  the  money 
for  the  building  of  raih-oads,  trolley  fines,  telegraph, 
telephone,  irrigation  and  reclamation  projects,  power 
plants,  industrial  plants,  water  works  and  the  like. 
The  investment,  he  pointed  out,  would  not  only  pay 
an  interest,  but  would  give  them  the  direction  and 
control  over  the  operation  of  the  investments,  includ- 
ing the  purchasing  of  materials  and  supplies  in  the 
American  market.  Nor  would  the  demand  thus  cre- 
ated be  limited  to  industrial  supplies,  but  would  ex- 
tend to  all  those  goods  needed  in  a rapidly  develop- 
ing community,  as  the  productivity  of  the  land  in- 
creased. 


For  the  present,  the  unstable  condition  of  Turkish 
currency  makes  trading  with  Constantinople  diffi- 
cult but  improvement  is  looked  for. 

United  Kingdom 

The  success  of  the  solution  reached  by  the  various 
parties  to  the  British  industrial  dispute  is  being 
reflected  in  the  news  which  is  now  coming  from  the 
other  side  concerning  business  conditions  in  general. 
While  the  cost  of  production  is  admittedly  higher, 
British  trade  interests  seem  to  be  able  to  go  ahead 
with  their  old  vigor,  and  to  be  in  a fair  way  to 
re-establish  themselves  in  the  markets  which  were 
so  predominantly  theirs  in  the  pre-war  period.  There 
seems  little  doubt,  for  instance,  that  they  will  regain 
a large  part  of  their  South  American  trade,  and 
indeed  that  such  a recovery  is  well  under  way. 
British  fines  to  South  America  were  re-established 
as  soon  as  the  cessation  of  hostilities  made  such 
diversion  possible.  Export  restrictions  of  almost 
every  kind  were  removed  in  quick  order,  and  the 
re-export  business  immediately  began  to  come  again 
into  its  own.  Parliament  is  considering  a bill  to 
prevent  the  “dumping”  of  foreign  goods,  and  plans 
for  binding  the  colonies  and  overseas  possession 
closer  are  being  considered  and  discussed.  The 
British,  moreover,  have  shown  a commendable  desire 
to  learn  from  whoever  had  the  ability  to  teach,  and 
American  selling  methods  in  Cuba  have  been  held 
up  as  a model  for  traders  who  would  operate  in 
Latin  America. 

All  the  difficulties,  of  course,  are  not  out  of  the  way. 
But  it  would  seem,  from  the  information  at  hand, 
that  with  the  most  pressing  problem  successfully 
solved,  the  business  men  and  financiers  of  Great 
Britain  had  found  the  courage  to  go  ahead  in  a fine 
spirit  of  optimism,  and  to  lay  their  plans  and  make 
their  decisions  on  the  scale  that  the  situation  made 
necessary. 

Venezuela 

The  National  Exposition  of  Venezuela  will  open 
between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  May.  Manu- 
facturers of  motors,  trucks,  agricultural  machinery 
tools,  implements,  rolling  stock,  and  farm  railways  will 
be  permitted  to  exhibit  their  goods.  It  is  expected 
that  competition  among  the  various  countries  in- 
terested in  this  market  will  be  strong,  as  the  farmers 
of  Venezuela  are  unusually  prosperous  and  in  a 
buying  mood. 


Note  ■ It  will  frequently  bo  possible  for  us  to  give  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  trade  and  other  develooments  narrated 
in  this  summary.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau,  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  140 
Broadway  New  York.  While  we  cannot  of  course  guarantee  all  statements  made,  every  effort  is  made  to  msure  their  accuracy. 


New  York,  May  12,  1919. 


ov  ® ■' 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


140  Broadway,  New  York 


American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


The  approach  to  normality  in  foreign  trade  rela- 
tions is  not  rapid,  but  it  is  perceptible.  The 
progressive  decisions  of  the  Economic  Council  in 
Paris  indicate  in  a measure  the  degree  to  which  the 
world  has  left  the  period  of  actual  belligerency,  and 
approached  that  of  peaceful  trading.  Abolition  of 
the  black  list  brought  relief  which  extended  beyond 
its  more  obvious  implications.  It  relieved  the  trader 
of  that  burden,  constantly  upon  him,  of  looking 
askance  at  every  new  trading  lead  which  developed 
and  being  constantly  alert  for  possible  enemy  con- 
nections. It  also  broadened  the  demand  for  his 
goods  and  strengthened  export  prices,  because  it  put 
new  buyers  in  the  field.  Another  interesting  effect 
was  the  slight  rise  in  the  price  of  shipping  shares 
which  was  immediately  forthcoming. 

Food  as  Exchange  Medium 

Another  development  of  the  past  fortnight  was 
the  announcement,  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
that  a means  had  been  provided  whereby  money 
might  be  transferred  from  the  ETnited  States  to 
Germany,  Poland,  Finland,  Roumania,  Serbia, 
Czechoslovakia,  German  Austria,  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey.  Under  the  terms  of  the  arrangement,  food 
becomes  practically  a medium  of  exchange.  The 
individual  anxious  to  supply  money  to  his  relatives, 
say  in  Prague,  would  merely  deposit  the  amount  he 
wished  to  use  for  that  purpose  in  his  bank,  which 
would  in  turn  notify  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration, which  is  the  recognized  agent  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  this  matter.  Cables  would  carry 
to  Europe  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  the 
money  was  intended,  and  at  the  order  of  the  agents 
of  the  Relief  Administration,  a quantity  of  food 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  amount  made  available 
through  the  payment  here,  would  be  sold  in  Prague, 
and  the  payee  made  the  recipient  of  the  proceeds. 
This  is,  of  course,  a very  limited  financial  intercourse 
between  the  countries  so  lately  cut  off  completely, 
but  it  is  a striking  indication  of  the  distance  the 
world  has  traveled  since  November. 

The  actual  terms  of  the  80,000  word  treaty  of 
peace  are  of  no  small  concern  to  the  foreign  trader. 


Inherent  in  almost  every  clause  are  economic  con- 
siderations which  bear  profoundly  upon  the  future 
course  of  commerce.  The  extent  of  Japan’s  control 
of  the  Shantung  Peninsula  may  easily  effect  future 
American  relations  with  China.  Trade  with  the 
South  Slavs  is  bound  up  with  the  settlement  of  the 
Fiume  dispute.  The  free  flow  of  trade  to  Poland, 
which  hopes  to  be  a larger  buyer  of  American  goods, 
cannot  be  assured  without  the  acquisition  by  that 
country  of  a port  of  entry.  All  these  things  and 
many. others  hang  upon  the  decisions  of  the  diplo- 
mats gathered  at  the  French  capital.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  unfinished  treaties  with  Austria, 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey  have  an  interest  only  second 

to  that  with  Germanv. 

^ • 

There  are  other  matters  which  the  best  efforts  of 
diplomats  cannot  control,  and  which  will  depend 
upon  the  initiative  and  courage  of  the  American 
manufacturer  and  his  banker.  Diplomats  cannot  re- 
dress the  trade  balances  now  so  sadly  askew,  nor 
can  they  bring  about  by  fiat  the  re-establishment  of 
normal  exchange.  These  things  depend  upon  the 
temper  of  the  people  and  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
business  men  of  the  countrv. 

In  normal  times,  the  exporter  does  not  worry  about 
questions  of  foreign  exchange  or  trade  balances.  The 
former  is  rightly  the  concern  of  bankers.  The  ex- 
porter knows  that  should  the  rate  either  way  be 
adverse  to  his  interests,  the  norm  can  be  restored 
by  the  shipment  of  gold.  As  to  trade  balances,  the 
United  States  never  before  boasted  the  position  of 
creditor  nation.  There  was  always  available  abroad 
a supply  of  dollar  credits  to  pay  for  such  American 
commodities  as  might  be  sold  in  other  countries. 
Such  commodities  were,  of  course,  preponderantly 
food  and  raw  materials. 

Exchange  and  Foreign  Investments 

The  present  however,  is  not  a normal  time.  The 
problem  of  exchange  is  a pressing  one,  not  alone  for 
the  banker,  but  also  for  the  exporter.  The  great 
balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  has  reduced  to  a low 
ebb  the  supply  of  dollar  credits  abroad.  The 
amount  of  our  imports  supplies  only  a part  of  the 


needs  of  foreign  buyers  for  dollars  to  pay  their  in- 
debtedness to  their  creditors  here.  Hence  the  present 
movement  for  supplying  additional  dollar  credits 
by  the  sale  here  of  securities  of  foreign  corporations. 
Such  a movement  is  judged  to  be  sounder  than  the 
extension  of  the  credit  of  our  own  government,  for 
in  its  very  nature,  it  tends  to  bring  about  a greater 
production  of  goods  on  the  other  side,  and  thus  by 
making  more  available  the  ultimate  means  of  pay- 
ment to  bring  about  the  normal  relations  of  foreign 
trade. 

The  backers  of  such  a movement  are  thus  playing 
an  important  role  in  the  process  of  reconstruction, 
in  the  re-establishment  of  the  world’s  trading  basis, 
for  their  effort  is  not  alone  to  promote  the  present 
sale  of  American  goods  in  foreign  markets,  but  to 
bring  about  that  readjustment  without  which  the 
continuation  of  business  relations  would  be  im- 
possible. 

The  Exporter’s  Part 

According  to  the  best  opinion  on  this  general  sub- 
ject, means  can  be  arranged  whereby  the  exporter 
himself  can  assist  directly  in  this  effort  without 
limiting  his  w’orking  capital,  or  tying  his  funds  up  in 
permanent  securities.  Such  a scheme  in  outline 
would  probably  be  that  the  exporter,  acting  under 
agreement  with  some  organization  similar  to  the 
Foreign  Bond  and  Share  Corporation,  would  accept 
foreign  securities  of  approved  standing  in  payment 
for  his  goods.  These,  upon  their  arrival  here  would  be 
taken  over  at  their  market  value  by  the  Corporation, 
and  sold  to  the  investing  public,  the  exporter  re- 
ceiving cash  or  negotiable  instrument  in  exchange. 
The  foreign  purchaser  of  the  goods  will  have  to  be 
in  such  relation  with  the  company  whose  shares  are 
offered  as  to  make  the  transaction  possible  on  his 
part. 

Its  Widespread  Effects 

Such  a transaction  will  have  its  greatest  value  in 
transactions  with  the  Allied  countries  in  Europe,  and 
those  neutrals  w^hose  industries  have  suffered,  and 
which  must  perforce  buy  from  us  as  the  only  avail- 
able source  of  supply.  The  ramifications  of  such 
trading  will  extend,  however,  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  country  in  which  the  trade  is  made,  for  it  is  in 


those  countries  in  particular  that  the  securities  of 
most  of  the  South  American,  African,  and  Oriental 
development  corporations  are  held.  Transfer  of  such 
securities  to  American  ownership  by  the  sale  of 
American  goods  will  facilitate  the  flow  of  American 
capital  to  Latin  American  and  other  countries  of  the 
world  where  such  capital  is  greatly  needed,  and 
where  the  opportunities  for  the  future  develppment  of 
American  sales  are  extremely  promising. 

The  whole  necessity  for  such  a course  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  financial  supremacy  which  the  United 
States  by  virtue  of  her  present  world  position  shares 
today  with  Great  Britain.  It  is  a development  which 
came  to  Great  Britain  gradually,  but  which  the 
United  States  must  face  and  conquer  almost  over- 
night. The  hoped-for  outcome,  inevitable  as  it  seems 
when  viewed  in  its  purely  economic  aspects,  depends 
upon  a change  in  the  outlook  of  the  whole  American 
people,  and  upon  their  willingness  to  accept  the 
responsibility  which  their  new  status  has  brought 
them. 

The  recent  convention  in  Chicago  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Council  was  productive  of  a number  of  stimu- 
lating discussions,  and  codified  as  they  have  not 
previously  been  codified,  the  present  economic  and 
technical  problems  of  the  exporter.  The  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  final  session  embody  the  combined 
thought  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country. 
It  is  significant  that  the  first  and  last  subject  dis- 
cussed in  the  general  resolution  was  that  of  finance, 
in  the  sense  which  it  has  here  been  considered.  The 
Council  committed  itself  to  definite  pronouncements 
on  a number  of  propositions,  among  which  the  follow- 
ing may  be  chosen: 

The  early  completion  of  the  Government’s  ship- 
building program. 

The  establishment  by  the  Government  of  coal  and 
fuel  oil  depots  on  all  the  great  trade  routes. 

Cable  and  wireless  facilities  equal  to  those  owned 
by  other  countries. 

The  establishment  of  free  ports. 

The  enactment  of  a bargaining  tariff. 

The  extension  of  the  international  parcels  post. 

Expansion  of  the  commercial  attache  and  trade 
adviser  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce. 


Foreign 

Arcientina 

The  Buenos  Ayres  port  strike,  now  nearing  settle- 
ment, was  evidently  not  an  ordinary  one,  the  dispute 
between  the  ship-owners  and  workmen  being  compli- 
cated by  local  and  national  political  considerations 
with  evidence,  according  to  some,  that  foreign  inter- 
ests have  a hand ’as  welh  The  strike  was  an  expen- 


Markets 

sive  one  for  the  xArgentine  Government,  which  lost,  it 
is  said,  nearly  a quarter  of  a million  United  States 
dollars  daily  through  the  cutting  off  of  import  tariff 
receipts.  Cargoes  despatched  to  Buenos  Ayres  have 
been  diverted,  and  sold  elsewhere.  When  these  car- 
goes consisted  of  coal,  the  loss  was  one  that  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  could  ill  afford. 
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Foreign  shipping  interests  have  apparently  formed 
a combination  the  better  to  handle  the  situation,  and 
are  acting  as  an  almost  complete  unit  in  many 
matters  affecting  their  common  interests. 

The  general  labor  situation  is  not  of  the  best,  the 
difficulty  at  the  port  serving  as  a source  of  irritation 
in  many  quarters.  A general  strike  had  been  planned 
for  May  1,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  materialized.  An 
anarchistic  demonstration  was  announced  for  Sun- 
day, May  4,  but  a civilian  vigilance  committee,  act- 
ing without  the  authority  of  the  government,  policed 
the  streets  with  some  show  of  armed  force,  and  the 
threatened  trouble  was  averted. 

The  Argentine  will  have  for  the  market  this  year 
some  226,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  including  about 
39,000,000  bushels  held  over  from  the  previous  crop. 
Of  this  160,000,000  bushels  will  be  available  for 
export.  The  government  has  fixed  $1.55  as  the  mini- 
mum rate  for  wheat  sold  for  export,  so  that  the  dis- 
crepancy in  the  British  market  between  the  price  of 
Argentine  and  American  wheat  may  not  be  as  great 
as  had  been  feared. 

Julius  Klein,  until  recently  in  charge  of  the  Latin 
American  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  has  been  appointed  American 
Commercial  Attache  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  fill  the  place 
left  vacant  by  the  recent  resignation  of  Robert  S. 
Barrett.  Dr.  Klein  is  a well-known  economist  and 
has  specialized  upon  Latin  American  problems. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

The  great  stores  of  wheat,  meat,  copper  and  other 
mineral  supplies,  and  numerous  other  products 
stored  in  Australian  ports,  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  when  the  normal  movement  of  shipping  will  be 
resumed  has  probably  counted  as  much  as  other 
factors  in  the  determination  of  the  Government  to 
continue  its  shipbuilding  program.  British  interests, 
of  course,  do  not  look  with  entire  favor  upon  this 
venture  of  the  colonists,  but  it  is  significant  of  the 
independent  spirit  which  exists  in  the  self-governing 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  that  the  Australians  have 
acted  according  to  their  conception  of  their  own  best 
interests. 

A curious  development  of  the  war  has  been  the 
importation  into  Australia  of  reed-weaving  machines, 
made  in  the  United  States.  Australia  previously  im- 
ported its  wicker  furniture,  but  the  Government 
decided  that  the  industry  was  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  an  attempt  to  develop  it  at  home.  The 
purchase  of  the  machines  was  the  result,  and  if  their 
output  is  successful  further  sales  may  be  looked  for. 

Two  of  the  states  in  the  Commonwealth,  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales,  have  jointly  undertaken  a 
scheme  of  public  works,  involving  the  expenditure  of 
$12,500,000,  which  is  expected  to  supply  enough 


work  to  provide  employment  for  all  the  returning 
soldiers  who  need  it. 

American  harvesting  methods  are  to  be  studied  by 
an  Australian  commission  which  will  leave  in  time 
to  be  present  when  the  winter  wheat  crop  of  the 
West  is  garnered. 

Consul-General  A.  A.  Winslow,  stationed  at  Auk- 
land,  New  Zealand,  gives  in  a recent  report  some 
general  rules  regarding  the  sale  of  goods  to  New 
Zealand  merchants  which  he  says  American  exporters 
should  remember.  He  points  out  in  the  first  place 
that  the  average  New  Zealand  merchant,  being  an 
honest  and  conservative  business  man,  objects  to  the 
cash-against-documents-at-port-of-shipment  plan  in- 
sisted upon  by  so  many  American  merchants,  being 
accustomed  to  buy  either  cash-against-documents  at 
the  port  of  delivery,  or  on  time,  ranging  to  90  days. 
Prices  should  be  quoted  c.i.f.  or  f.o.b.  steamer  at 
port  of  shipment.  Any  other  method  works  an  in- 
convenience to  the  buyer.  While  the  tendency  in 
New  Zealand,  because  it  is  a British  colony,  is  to 
favor  English  goods,  the  products  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  are  well  liked. 

Belgium 

Prentiss  M.  (iray,  former  director  at  Brussels  for 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Belgian  Government  to  take  care  of 
its  buying  and  shipping  in  the  United  States.  This 
announcement  followed  immediately  after  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Relief  Commission  through  Mr. 
Gray,  that  the  activities  of  the  Commission  would 
be  brought  to  a close  on  May  1.  This  announcement 
meant,  in  effect,  that  the  people  of  Belgium  have 
regained  their  poise  and  are  confident  of  their 
ability  to  solve  their  own  future  problems.  Mr.  Gray 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  moods  which 
have  swept  over  the  country  since  the  Germans 
withdrew. 

“The  Belgian  people,”  he  said,  “have  passed 
through  three  distinct  phases  since  the  armistice: 
First,  the  exaltation  of  their  freedom  and  the  return 
of  their  beloved  King  and  army,  when  they  believed 
that  work  and  food  would  be  abundant  and  that  all 
their  troubles  had  fled;  second,  a period  of  depression 
when  they  found  that  military  victory  did  not  im- 
mediately bring  industrial  prosperity  and  unstinted 
supplies  of  food,  and  when  their  new-found  freedom 
of  movement  allowed  them  to  take  stock  of  the  whole 
of  the  damage  done  to  their  country;  third,  a spirit 
of  firm  determination  to  take  up  this  work  of  repara- 
tion and  reconstruction,  and  regain  the  prosperity 
which  they  had  before  the  war.” 

The  Belgian  Government  has  allocated  87,000 
tons  of  shipping  to  the  uses  of  the  company  which 
Mr.  Gray  heads,  and  an  additional  250,000  tons  is 
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to  be  immediately  forthcoming  from  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
a consortium  of  Belgian  banks,  established,  through  a 
syndicate  in  this  country,  a credit  of  $50,000,000 
to  be  used  for  commercial  purposes. 

Brazil 

A port  strike,  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  which 
is  not  yet  clear,  has  begun  in  Santos.  News  dis- 
patches say  that  the  port  is  “ tied  up.”  In  Sao  Paulo, 
thirty  thousand  sympathetic  workmen  have  joined 
the  movement. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  lines  of  trade  which 
developed  with  Brazil  during  the  war  was  that  of 
hardware.  Previous  to  1914,  Europe  sold  Brazil 
about  80  per  cent,  of  its  annual  imports  of  about 
$8,000,000  of  these  goods.  American  manufacturers 
invaded  the  field  as  soon  as  the  richness  of  the  oppor- 
tunity became  apparent,  and  many  new  connections 
were  established.  Before  the  war,  scales  and  lead 
were  the  chief  of  American  metal  sales  there.  Now 
specialities  of  all  kinds — tools,  plated  goods,  nails, 
screw's,  and  rivets — go  forward  in  large  quantities. 
The  permanency  of  this  market  depends  largely  upon 
the  willingness  of  American  firms  to  keep  their 
representatives  on  the  ground,  and  accept  smaller 
profits  in  the  face  of  European  competition,  which 
is  undoubtedly  impending.  Europe  has  no  natural 
advantages  over  the  United  States  in  this  region. 
Indeed,  everything  else  being  equal,  it  is  probable 
that  the  average  Brazilian  w'ould  prefer  American 
goods  because  of  his  feeling  of  friendship  for  this 
countrv. 
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Canada 

Canadian  foreign  trade  during  the  month  of 
March  showed  a definite  decrease  over  last  year’s 
figures.  The  balance  in  favor  of  the  Dominion,  in- 
creased, however,  to  nearly  $20,000,000,  as  compared 
with  about  $12,500,000  for  March  last  year.  The 
figures  for  the  three  months  of  1919  are  still  somewhat 
ahead  of  those  of  last  year.  While  the  discrepancy 
between  imports  and  (jxports  is  slight  compared  to 
that  which  the  United  States  is  carrying,  yet  the 
problem  is  the  same  in  kind.  Having  discovered  her- 
self industrially  during  the  war,  Canada  is  anxious 
to  keep  her  new  industries  in  existence.  Yet  with  a 
constantly  mounting  trade  balance  against  her,  she 
finds  that  the  barrier  against  her  products  erected 
by  the  exchange  rate  and  the  lack  of  means  to  pay 
is  already  affecting  the  shipment  of  goods,  and  that 
the  condition  wdll  probably  grow  worse  before  it 
improves.  The  Canadian  Trade  Mission  in  London 
is  favoring  the  establishment  of  large  credits  bj''  the 
Canadian  Government  to  help  the  situation.  The 
proposal  has  been  made  that  some  of  the  money 


w'hich  it  is  proposed  to  raise  for  the  carrying  out  of 
great  public  works  be  diverted  to  finance  the  pur- 
chases of  Canadian  goods  by  European  nations.  The 
merchants  of  the  country  apparently  look  for  no 
large  permanent  business  in  either  France  or  Belgium. 

The  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Qrow'^ers’  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  been  handling  the  wool  grown  in 
the  province  of  Alberta  and  other  large  grazing 
regions  has  decided  to  erect  a woolen  mill  so  as  to 
secure  the  profits  w'hich  have  hitherto  gone  to  the 
w'eavers  of  the  I'nited  States  and  Eastern  Canada. 

Of  particular  interest  to  those  American  firms 
which  sell  largely  in  Canada  is  the  present  intensive 
effort  which  is  being  made  to  extend  the  market  for 
British  manufactured  products.  The  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation of  British  Manufacturers  has  just  been  es- 
tablished wdth  branches  at  Toronto  and  Montreal. 
The  objects  of  the  Association,  as  set  forth  in  its 
constitution  are;  “To  further  the  interests  of  British 
trade  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  to 
affiliate  with  and  w'ork  in  concert  with  kindred 
associations  in  other  centers  of  the  Dominion  having 
similar  objects.”  No  representative  or  agent  of 
British  manufacturers  who  enters  into  any  agency 
agreement  with,  or  in  any  way  represents  manu- 
facturers or  wholesale  exporters  whose  principal 
w’^orks  or  place  of  business  are  situated  in  any  country 
deemed  to  be  or  to  have  been  hostile  or  unfriendly 
will  be  entitled  to  membership  in  the  association. 

A curious  misinterpretation  of  a ruling  by  the 
Wheat  Administrator  resulted  a few  days  ago  in  the 
wide  circulation  of  a rumor  to  the  effect  that  a sixty- 
day  embargo  had  been  placed  upon  all  Canadian 
products  shipped  to  the  Scandinavian  countries  via 
United  States  ports.  Canada  has  no  direct  shipping 
facilities  with  Scandinavia,  and  must  use  the  United 
States,  and  accordingly,  Canadians  wdio  heard  the 
rumor  ascribed  it  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
business  interests  in  the  United  States  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  Scandinavian  markets  by  the 
simple  device  of  shutting  out  competitors.  There 
was  of  course  no  embargo  of  the  kind.  The  ruling 
was  that  no  goods  be  shipped  to  American  ports  for 
which  a bonafide  sale  had  not  been  made,  and  it 
applied  to  American  as  w'ell  as  to  Canadian  firms, 
the  reason  being  obviously  to  prevent  congestion  at 
the  ports.  The  misunderstanding  w'as  so  explained, 
and  the  excitement  blew  over. 

Chile 

The  new  position  as  leading  customer  of  Chile 
which  has  come  to  the  United  States  has  possibilities 
which  are  only  beginning  to  be  realized.  The  recent 
visit  here  of  the  Chilean  mission  probably  provided 
food  for  thought  for  a number  of  American  manu- 
facturers, for  facts  and  figures  concerning  the  elon- 


gated  republic  of  the  West  Coast  found  their  way 
into  print  during  the  stay  here  of  the  mission  which 
indicated  not  only  the  future  trade  possibilities  but 
also  the  immediate  opportunities  in  that  country. 
The  United  States  used  to  rank  third  in  the  scale  of 
Chilean  imports  and  exports.  Today  this  country 
ranks  an  emphatic  first.  13ut  the  interesting  fact  is 
that  the  United  States  has  up  to  now  bought  more 
heavily  in  Chile  than  Chile  has  bought  here,  so  that 
the  balance  of  trade  is  on  the  side  of  the  South 
Americans.  They  have  then  credits  in  this  market 
which  are  not  being  used  here  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  but  rather  are  being  transferred  to  England 
6r  elsewhere  for  the  product  of  the  factories  of  those 
countries.  The  balance  of  trade  now  in  Chile’s  favor 
is  now  being  developed  at  a rate  of  about  $50,000,000 
annually.  With  the  curtailment  of  nitrate  imports 
this  figure  may  be  reduced,  but  it  will  not  be  wiped 
out.  The  prospects  for  the  sale  in  Chile  of  American 
manufactured  goods  were  i)robably  never  better  than 
they  are  at  present.  The  permanent  diversion  of 
Chile’s  buying  power  to  the  United  States  depends 
as  much  upon  the  willingness  of  the  United  States 
to  invest  capital  in  Chilean  products  as  upon  any 
one  other  factor,  for,  ac(;ording  to  a Government 
report,  the  Chilean  public  is  inclined  to  look  with 
favor  upon  American  goods,  considering  them  more 
up-to-date  than  European  articles  of  similar  nature. 

China 

The  cost  of  maintaining  a large  military  establish- 
ment seems  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  for  the 
failure  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  end  the  last 
fiscal  year  in  as  good  financial  condition  as  had  been 
hoped.  The  continual  civil  war  made  necessary  large 
expenditures,  and,  added  to  that,  the  obstacles  to  the 
free  movement  of  trade  imposed  by  the  civil  war 
within  and  the  world  w-ar  without  reduced  the  re- 
ceipts from  customs  duties.  China  thus  ended  the 
year  in  greater  arrears  than  before,  and  more  than 
ever  subject  to  the  domination  of  her  chief  creditor. 
The  proposal  for  the  internationalization  of  the  rail- 
roads, which  w^as  apparently  originally  a native  pro- 
posal, and  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  bring  about  the 
development  in  transportation  which  is  so  urgently 
needed,  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon,  great  opposition 
having  developed,  not  alone  in  foreign  circles,  but  in 
China  itself.  China’s  ultimate  financial  position  in 
relation  to  the  other  nations  is  thus  just  as  much  a 
matter  of  uncertainty  and  concern  as  it  was  before 
the  vision  of  harmonious  and  mutually  helpful  ad- 
vance was  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the  solution  wdll 
not  yet  be  found,  nor,  indeed,  that  trade  with  China 
cannot  proceed  along  the  present  lines,  and  be 
profitable  and  promising  to  those  engaged  in  it. 


But  the  very  increase  in  American  trade  relations 
which  China  naturally  transforms  the  patronizing 
and  academic  concern  of  the  past  into  a live  issue 
involving  the  w elfare  of  Americans  as  well  as  Chinese. 

The  Asia  Banking  Corporation,  whose  New  York 
office  is  now  located  at  No.  35  Broadway,  has  just 
announced  the  opening  of  branch  offices  in  Tientsin 
and  Pekin.  Branches  are  now  open  and  doing  busi- 
ness in  Shanghai,  Hankow,  and  Tientsin.  Other 
offices  in  Hong  Kong,  Canton,  Pekin  and  Changsha 
are  soon  to  be  in  operation. 

Czechoslovakia 

Charles  Pergler,  Commissioner  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic  in  the  United  States,  told  in  a 
recent  statement  some  of  the  facts  about  the  new^^ 
nation  which  he  represents  which  tend  to  make  it  a 
promising  market  for  American  goods.  He  pointed 
out,  what  few  Americans  probably  have  ever  been 
in  a position  to  know,  that  Bohemia  and  Slovakia, 
together,  constituted  the  richest  part  of  old  Austria, 
paying  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  whole  tax  income, 
and  producing  thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  all  the  grain 
grown  in  the  Empire.  Eighty-three  per  cent,  of 
Austrian  coal  was  mined  there,  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
iron,  and  the  industries  having  to  do  with  sugar, 
textiles,  leather,  paper,  furniture,  and  electrical  ma- 
chinery were  large  and  flourishing.  Industrially  and 
economically,  Czechoslovakia  is  today  one  of  the 
highest  developed  countries  of  the  world. 

There  are  indications  other  than  Mr.'  Pergler’s 
statement  that  the  new  Republic  may  become  one  of 
the  important  states  of  Europe.  Some  discussion  of 
the  way  in  which  the  currency  problem  has  been 
attacked  has  already  been  given.  The  attitude  of  the 
people  toward  revolution  by  force  has  been  fre- 
quently commented  upon,  and  apparently  the  law- 
makers sitting  in  Prague  are  discussing  the  problems 
wffiich  necessarily  confront  a new  state  in  a far-seeing 
and  statesmanlike  manner.  They  have  already  found 
time,  for  instance,  to  consider  the  status  of  trade- 
marks, and  pending  the  enactment  of  a new  law 
based  upon  national  feeling  in  the  matter,  have  taken 
steps  to  protect  those  trade-marks  formerly  regis- 
tered in  Austria. 

There  have  been  newspaper  accounts  that  the 
National  Assembly  at  Prague  has  authorized  the 
Finance  Minister  to  seek  a loan  of  $179,000,000  in 
the  United  States,  of  which  $50,000,000  would  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  probably 
chiefly  cotton,  $100,000,000  would  be  used  to  regu- 
late exchange,  while  the  remaining  $29,000,000  would 
be  a guarantee  fund  for  a purchasing  credit. 

The  Czech  and  American  Corporation  is  the  name 
of  a newly  chartered  organization  which  plans  to 


take  part  in  the  expected  development  of  Bohemian 
trade. 

Denmark 

The  co-operative  movement  in  Denmark,  whose 
extent  is  well  known  in  this  country,  has  taken  a 
turn  the  development  of  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  many  American  manufacturers  whose  goods 
are  being  sold  in  this  country  in  large  numbers. 
Importers  in  all  lines  have  established  central  buying 
agencies,  among  those  most  noteworthy  being  the 
Textile  Manufacturers’  Association,  the  Chocolate 
Manufacturers’  Association,  the  Tobacco  Manufac- 
turers’Association,  the  Leather  Manufacturers*  Asso- 
ciation, the  Iron  Central  and  the  Copenhagen  Baker- 
ies’Association.  All  these  organizations  aim  to  buy 
supplies  and  raw  materials  for  the  various  industries 
and  allocate  them  according  to  the  needs  of  the  local 
factories.  Recently  the  retail  dealers  who  sell  im- 
ported manufactured  goods  have  formed  the  Danish 
Merchants  Commercial  Company,  Limited,  which 
will  endeavor  to  eliminate  some  of  the  middlemen 
wholesalers.  Nor  is  the  movement  confined  to  deal- 
ers, for  the  consumers  themselves  who  have  long 
been  operating  local  stores  on  a co-operative  basis, 
have  begun  to  buy  from  abroad  through  their  own 
organization,  and  are  even  now  competing  with  the 
co-operating  dealers.  The  tendency  is  thus  toward 
combinations,  not  alone  of  dealers,  but  of  the  actual 
consuming  units,  so  that  profits  may  be  eliminated 
all  along  the  line. 

The  exploitation  of  hydraulic  power  in  Sweden 
and  Norway,  which  has  already  increased  the  market 
there  for  electrical  automobiles,  is  expected  to  benefit 
Denmark  as  well,  for  plans  are  being  formulated  for 
the  transmission  of  power  to  Denmark  in  large 
quantities,  making  the  charging  of  storage  batteries 
cheaper  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  Electrical 
engineers  are  also  working  upon  the  problem  of 
developing  a cheap  storage  battery  by  which  power 
can  be  transported  by  parcels  post  or  other  regular 
transportation  service  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to 
Denmark. 

Dutch  East  Indies 

An  x\merican  official  in  Penang,  on  the  West  Coast 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  writes  that  while  many  of  the 
dealers  who  have  been  buying  goods  from  the  United 
States  during  the  war  will  return  as  soon  as  shipping 
is  available  to  their  original  European  connections, 
other  concerns,  locally  organized,  and  not  subject  to 
foreign  suggestion  or  control,  will  be  in  the  open 
market.  Germany  and  Austria  controlled  a large 
share  of  this  trade  before  the  war,  but  the  present 
feeling,  according  to  a local  paper,  is  that  “people 
who  have  once  purchased  from  Germany  tend  to 
buy  in  British  and  American  markets  afterwards.” 


The  letter  states  that  it  is  not  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants in  Penang  to  carry  large  stocks,  but  that  if  a 
certain  good  line  is  a good  seller  they  are  willing  to 
stock  it  conservatively.  The  port  at  Penang  is  being 
improved  at  a cost  of  approximately  $5,000,000,  and 
the  largest  ships  will  be  accommodated. 

Egypt 

The  opening  up  of  Palestine,  Syria  and  the  neigh- 
boring regions,  under  the  new  conditions  which  the 
war  has  brought  about,  seems  destined  to  give  Egypt 
a commercial  importance  surpassing  that  already 
held  by  this  half-way  spot  on  the  road  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  It  seems  likely,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  highest  banking  opinion  of  the  country,  that 
a great  transhipment  and  re-export  trade  will  grow 
up  in  Cairo.  Most  of  this  trade  would  probably  go 
to  Great  Britain  were  other  conditions  equal,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  for  some  American 
specialties,  and  particularly  for  American  agricul- 
tural machinery,  the  market  will  be  a.  good  one.  The 
demand  for  tractors  and  threshing  machines  is  al- 
ready apparent,  as  has  been  noted  by  the  Lnited 
States  Consul  General  at  Cairo.  The  development 
of  this  demand  will  depend  probably  upon  the  ship- 
ping facilities  available,  and  upon  the  willingness  of 
American  exporters  to  grant  the  terms  necessary  in  a 
country  largely  agricultural,  and  without  any  great 
capital  resources. 

The  high  price  of  cotton  has  given  the  farmers  of 
Egypt  proper  a very  favorable  buying  position,  and 
they  are  ready  to  make  expenditures  on  an  unusual 
scale.  Egyptian  cotton,  the  best  in  the  world  for 
many  purposes,  is  an  asset  the  bounds  of  which  can- 
not yet  be  foreseen.  The  planters  of  the  country 
have  imposed  no  restriction  on  the  amount  which 
may  be  grown,  and  crop  reports  indicate  that  grow- 
ing is  progressing  favorably. 

France 

Merchants  here  heard  a few  days  ago  that  the 
French  import  restrictions  were  to  be  lightened,  and 
that  they  might  be  removed  altogether  on  June  1. 
The  rumor  was  never  officially  confirmed,  the  most 
definite  word  received  being  a cable  from  the  Com- 
mercial Attache  at  Paris,  wffio,  after  investigation, 
reported  that  certain  types  and  of  textiles  and  auto- 
mobiles might  be  admitted  to  meet  pressing  needs, 
but  that  there  was  no  information  warranting  expec- 
tation beyond  that.  Commercial  France  undoubt- 
edly looks  forw^ard  to  the  relaxation  of  the  embargo. 
The  Government,  however,  is  loath  to  let  capital 
go  out  of  the  country.  This  hesitancy  is  not  difficult 
to  understand.  It  became  all  too  forcibly  under- 
standable with  the  recent  publication  in  part  of  the 
figures  on  French  trade  during  the  war  period.  They 
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show  that  for  the  two  years  of  1917  and  1918,  alone, 
the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  amounted  to 
nearly  33,000,000,000  francs.  In  the  face  of  such 
figures  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  Government  is 
chary  about  relieving  the  importer.  Yet  there  is  an 
undoubted  tendency  toward  a freer  business.  The 
centralized  purchasing  of  supplies,  except  when  the 
Government  itself  is  the  customer,  has  been  aban- 
doned. Certain  raw  materials  are  going  in  freely. 
It  is  even  said  that  exceptions  have  been  made  in 
the  case  of  certain  machines,  which  have  never  been 
manufactured  in  France,  and  for  which  the  need 
was  imperative.  The  gradual  lessening  of  control, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  pressure  which  is  being 
exerted  upon  the  Government  probably  account  for 
the  circulation  of  the  rumor  which  created  such 
interest. 

It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  conditions  for 
trading  between  France  and  the  United  States  have 
not  for  some  years  been  favorable.  The  American 
tariff,  bearing  most  heavily  upon  luxuries,  affected 
the  sale  here  of  the  very  articles  upon  which  French 
industry  most  prided  itself.  The  French  Govern- 
*ment,  in  view  of  this  conditions,  never  accorded  to 
the  United  States,  except  on  certain  articles,  the 
tariff  rates  which  were  freely  offered  to  other  coun- 
tries. The  present  ban  upon  French  wines  is  also 
something  of  a barrier  to  the  resumption  of  normal 
relations,  for  it  removes  from  the  list  one  of  the  chief 
French  products  with  which  it  might  have  been 
possible  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Great  Britain 

Protection  is  not  to  become  a reality  in  Great 
Britain  without  having  to  face  a hard  fight  on  the 
part  of  the  adherents  of  free  trade.  Liberal  party 
leaders  have  taken  up  the  gauntlet  which  has  been 
thrown  down,  and  the  country  is  apparently  on  the 
verge  of  a debate  of  the  old-fashioned  kind.  The 
doctrine  of  imperial  preference,  by  which,  under  a 
revised  tariff,  the  products  of  the  dominions  and 
colonies  are  to  have  preferential  tariff  treatment,  is 
likewise  the  subject  of  much  argument,  and  has  not 
been  received  with  entire  favor  even  in  the  colonies 
themselves.  Canadian  journals  have  pointed  out 
that  the  bonds  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
empire  are  less  commercial  than  sentimental,  and 
that  with  or  without  imperial  preference  they  will  be 
as  close  as  ever. 

The  present  budget  will  probably  carry  certain 
tariff  modifications,  but  they  will  be  doubtless  of 
less  importance  to  the  American  manufacturer  than 
the  import  embargo  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
several  months,  and  the  severity  of  which  is  only 
now  beginning  to  be  relaxed.  The  British  Board  of 
Trade  has  announced,  however,  that  all  restriction 


will  be  removed  by  June  1,  though  it  is  not  quite 
certain  to  American  observers  whether  this  applies 
to  all  branches  of  trade.  The  tendency  toward  un- 
controlled trade  is  generally  taken  as  an  indication 
of  the  stability  of  British  industry  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s faith  in  the  power  of  that  industry  to  rehabili- 
tate itself  even  in  the  face  of  increased  competition 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  British  interests  are 
following  with  care  the  development  of  the  movement 
here  to  encourage  the  investment  of  American  capital 
in  foreign  enterprises.  While  they  realize  that  the 
full  development  of  such  a movement  will  mean 
that  English  financial  supremacy  will  be  shared  in 
the  future  with  the  United  States,  they  understand, 
if  the  expressions  of  financial  circles  may  be  accepted, 
that  the  course  adopted  here  is  dictated  by  the 
economic  needs  of  the  world,  and  is  thus  beyond  any 
save  friendly  criticism. 

An  American  firm  recently  obtained  the  contract 
for  supplying  rails  for  the  street  cars  lines  of  Birming- 
ham. The  outcry  from  the  British  bidders  who  failed 
to  secure  the  business  was  so  great  that  the  munici- 
pality felt  constrained  to  issue  an  explanatory  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  American  firm  not  only 
offered  the  rails  at  a lower  price  but  pledged  itself  to 
make  complete  delivery  within  a shorter  period  than 
the  British  firms. 

India 

Natives  of  British  India,  as  is  well  known,  are 
large  consumers  of  the  cheaper  cotton  prints  pro- 
duced in  the  mills  of  Lancashire.  This  English  busi- 
ness has  been  somewhat  curtailed  through  the  de- 
velopment of  a native  cotton  spinning  industry  which 
employs  the  short  staple  fibres  which  are  grown  in 
the  interior.  However,  according  to  the  head  of  a 
Parsee  firm,  with  headquarters  in  Bombay,  who  was 
recently  in  New  A"ork,  there  is  a very  general  belief 
that  American  textiles  can  be  sold  in  that  region, 
provided  the  manufacturers  here  remember  that  the 
natives  are  poor  and  are  able  to  buy  only  the  cheaper 
class  of  goods.  The  merchant  quoted  seemed  to 
think  that  cheap  hosiery  and  other  knitted  goods,  as 
well  as  piece  goods,  would  be  absorbed  in  the  vast 
Indian  market. 

There  are  indications  that  American  steel  interests 
might  be  able,  temporarily  at  least,  to  secure  some 
of  the  orders  for  structural  and  railway  material 
which  are  soon  to  be  placed  by  Indian  interests. 

Italy 

The  attitude  of  Italy  on  the  question  of  the  im- 
portation of  American  dyes  is  thus  outlined  in  Italy, 
the  monthly  circular  of  the  Italian  Discount  and 
Trust  Company: 

British  dyes  may  be  sent  into  Italy  without  special  import 


licenses  from  the  Italian  Government — but  dye  shipments 
from  this  country  require  such  special  licenses.  To  a number 
of  American  manufacturers  this  looked  like  unfair  discrimina- 
tion, so  one  of  them  wrote  to  Secretary  Redfield.  In  reply, 
Mr.  Redfield  admitted  that  such  a procedure  might  appear 
like  discrimination  against  American  goods,  but  pointed  out 
that  the  trade  situation  as  regards  England  and  Italy  is  quite 
different  from  that  between  the  United  States  and  Italy. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  the  state  of  trade  between  the  former 
two  countries  came  nearer  to  striking  a balance,  and  that 
Italy  is  in  a position  at  present  to  maintain,  through  its  exports 
to  England,  a fairly  normal  trading  condition;  but  shipments 
from  this  country  to  Italy  have  been,  and  are,  so  greatly  in 
excess  of  exports  from  Italy  that  it  is  imperative  to  limit 
imports  into  Italy  to  actual  necessities.  Mr.  Redfield  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  as  soon  as  conditions  are  more  nearly 
normal,  the  Italian  Government  will  be  willing  to  lift  the  ban 
from  American  dyes  and  other  goods. 

Italy  lists  the  following  commodities  as  those  which 
may  now  be  imported  into  Italy  by  private  importers, 
when  import  licenses  have  been  obtained  covering 
such  shipments;  Alcohol,  benzol,  cotton  linters, 
toluol,  animal  and  vegetable  tallow,  acetate  of  lime, 
acetone,  naphthaline,  wool,  absorbent  cotton,  salmon, 
leather,  jute,  horses,  and  mules. 

Despite  the  extent  of  the  Italian  automobile  in- 
dustry it  is  reported  from  Rome  that  rural  Italy  is 
a promising  field  for  the  sale  of  light  inexpensive  cars. 
The  materialization  of  the  opportunity  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  restrictions  upon  imports  which  the 
Government  may  impose. 

Japan 

An  unusually  frank  statement  of  a Japanese  view 
of  the  future  trade  development  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  found  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Japan  Chronicle. 
The  article  is  by  a Japanese,  and  discusses  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  various  factors  militating  for 
and  against  Japan  in  the  coming  commercial  “war.” 
The  wTiter  concludes : 

It  is  clear  that  the  commercial  war  in  the  Pacific  will  in  the 
near  future  rage  chiefly  between  Britain,  the  United  States 
and  Japan — more  especially  it  will  be  keen  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  And  their  competition  will  be  chiefly 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  markets  on  the  shores  of  Central 
and  South  America  and  China.  Competition  may  also  take 
place  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  etc.,  but  the 
former  two  belong  to  Britain  and  the  latter  to  the  United 
States;  and  if  each  erects  a high  barrier  of  protective  tariffs 
against  the  other  and  enforces  the  so-called  specially  favored 
tariff  policy,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  rival  to  carry  on  a 
successful  competition. 

In  the  case  of  the  Philippines,  for  example,  the  United 
States  annually  exported  to  the  islands  goods  to  the  value 
of  $13,000,000  on  an  average  in  the  five  years,  1907-1911, 
whereas  Britain  did  not  export  to  them  more  than  $5,000,000 
worth  of  goods  annually.  On  the  other  hand  the  annual 
average  exports  of  Britain  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
during  the  same  period  were  $168,000,000,  whereas  that  of 

the  United  States  was  $31,000,000. 

Such  being  the  case,  competition  will  be  keenest  on  the 
shores  of  South  America  and  China.  As  regards  the  trade 


with  Central  and  South  America,  the  advantage  will  rest  with 
the  United  States,  thanks  to  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  her  favorable  geographical  situation.  On  the  other 
hand,  Japan  is  placed  in  China  in  the  same  advantageous 
situation  as  the  United  States  is  in  Central  and  South  America. 

The  only  drawback  for  Japan  is  that,  unlike  the  industrial 
countries  of  Europe  and  America,  she  cannot  export  sufficient 
quantities  of  machinery.  This  is  a serious  disadvantage  in 
her  competition  with  other  powers  and  largely  reduces  the 
value  of  her  otherwise  favorable  position.  Besides,  China  is 
steadily  awakening,  and  her  industries  must  soon  develop 
to  such  an  extent  that  she  can  manufacture  in  her  own  factories 
those  articles  which  are  manufactured  in  Japan. 

This  is  a fact  that  Japanese  merchants  dealing  with  China 
must  not  overlook.  Before  she  enters  upon  the  stage  of  in- 
dustrial self  sufficiency,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  Japanese 
industries  should  have  made  further  development;  otherwise 
it  will  be  impossible  for  this  country  to  maintain  her  present 
position  in  Chinese  trade. 

To  sum  up;  In  respect  of  the  trade  in  the  Pacific — more 
especially  trade  with  China — there  will  be  a rivalry  between 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  also  between  Britain, 
France  and  Japan. 

In  Europe,  however,  prices  will  not  go  down  for  the  time 
being,  and  wages,  too,  may  go  up,  but  wUl  not  fall;  and 
a not  inconsiderable  time  will  have  to  elapse  before  the 
wounds  of  the  war  are  healed  and  things  are  restored  to  the 
condition  before  the  war.  During  this  period  it  will  be  diflScult* 
for  them  to  devote  their  whole  energy  to  overseas  trade.  This 
is  the  most  desirable  chance  for  Japanese  business  men  to 
seize  in  order  to  exert  themselves  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

These  conclusions  are  already  being  borne  out  by 
happenings  in  the  Pacific  countries.  The  recent  visit 
of  the  Chilean  Mission  here  was  not  without  signifi- 
cance. It  is  evident  also  that  the  great  Japanese 
trade  with  Western  Canada,  which  was  one  of  the 
striking  commercial  developments  of  the  war,  is 
already  beginning  to  shrink  in  the  face  of  returning 
competition.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan’s  position 

in  China  seems  to  grow  stronger  almost  day  by  day. 
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Reports  state  that  Japan  has  recently  established  in 
China  the  Sino- Japanese  Spinning  Company,  the 
Shanghai  Oil  Company,  the  Oriental  Industrial  Com- 
pany, and  the  Sino- Japanese  Oil  Company.  The 
Naigai  Cotton  Company  has  established  branches  in 
Shanghai  and  Tsingtau.  As  for  banks,  last  year  the 
Sino-Japanese  Chartered  Bank  of  Exchange  was 
established.  The  Bank  of  Korea  (Chosen)  and  the 
Yokohoma  Specie  Bank  have  offices  in  many  of  the 
large  cities  of  China.  The  Bank  of  Formosa  has 
assumed  the  role  of  Exchange  Bank  for  South  China. 
Many  of  the  other  leading  Japanese  banks  are  plan- 
ning branch  offices. 

The  Netherlands 

The  shipping  shortage,  which  lies  near  the  base  of 
so  many  of  present  day  industrial  and  economic 
problems,  is  still  agitating  the  merchants  of  Holland. 
Dutch  industries, , although  highly  developed,  and 
possessing  a large  export  trade,  depend  upon  raw 
materials  for  their  continuation.  The  return  to 


normality  of  shipping  conditions  has  been  so  slow 
that  the  industrial  revival  toward  which  the  country 
looked  for  the  removal  of  its  many  difficulties  is  slow 
in  materializing.  Even  the  shipyards,  which  might 
have  been  looked  to  for  at  least  some  assistance,  have 
been  subject  to  the  delay,  for  all  their  steel  must  be 
brought  from  abroad.  What  ships  are  available  must  ' 
be  used  largely  for  the  importation  of  food  stuffs, 
for  Holland  is  needy  almost  to  the  extent  that  Ger- 
many is,  and  the  gradual  release  of  the  ships 
requisitioned  by  the  various  belligerents,  including 
the  United  States,  does  not  entirely  solve  the  problem, 
for  shipping  rates  are  not  favorable.  Bunker  coal 
is  scarce  and  high,  wages  are  high,  and  may  go 
higher.  The  release  of  ships,  then,  while  it  will  solve 
the  most  pressing  problem,  will  bring  with  it  other 
questions  hardly  difficult.  To  say  that  the  Dutch 
merchants  who  have  come  here  to  look  over  the  field 
are  pessimistic  would  be  stating  the  matter  too 
strongly,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  position  in 
which  they  find  themselves  is  not  to  their  liking. 
They  are  looking  to  the  United  States,  first,  for  the 
release  of  their  ships,  secondly  for  food,  and  finally 
for  economic  assistance  in  the  rapid  restoration  of 
their  idle  industries. 

Norway 

Plans  for  the  exposition  of  American  goods  to  be 
held  in  Christiania  from  September  10  to  24  have 
been  developed  to  the  point  where  the  success  of  the 
affair  seems  assured.  A number  of  firms  have  already 
made  entries,  and  the  steamship  lines  are  helping  by 
granting  reduced  rates  to  exhibitors.  The  Norwegian 
Government  is  offering  to  refund  import  duties  on 
such  goods  as  are  re-exported  within  two  months 
after  the  closing  of  the  show. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Commercial 
Attache  at  Copenhagen  there  is  no  doubt  that  as 
soon  as  shipjnng  is  again  moving  freely  there  will 
be  an  almost  unlimited  demand,  not  alone  in  Nor- 
way, but  in  Sweden  as  well,  for  hydraulic  and  elec- 
trical machinery.  The  lack  of  coal  in  Scandinavia 
will  tend  to  promote  the  rapid  development  of 
hydro-electric  power,  and  the  electrification  of  rail- 
roads. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the 
Norwegians  are  planning  to  make  a free  port  at 
Christiansand,  on  the  southernmost  tip  of  the  coun- 
try, the  idea  being  to  capture  at  least  a part  of  the 
Baltic  re-export  and  transshipment  trade,  most  of 
which,  they  expect,  will  originate  in  the  United 
States. 

Philippine  Islands 

The  question  of  Philippine  independence  having 
come  sharply  to  the  fore  in  the  past  fortnight,  the 


present  economic  position  of  the  islands,  and  the 
extent  to  which  trade  would  be  interrupted  or  di- 
verted by  the  altered  political  condition  has  been 
closely  studied.  Previous  to  their  annexation,  the 
Philippines  did  an  annual  export  business  of  about 
$20,000,000.  Last  year’s  figure  was  $136,000,000. 
The  United  States  took,  in  1918,  $86,000,000  worth 
of  Philippine  goods.  Before  annexation  the  best 
annual  sale  there  of  American  product  was  under 
$5,000,000.  We  sold  to  them  last  year  about 
$53,000,000  worth.  These  figures  are  so  impressive, 
and  the  extent  of  American  investment  in  the  islands 
so  great,  that  the  whole  question  of  independence 
will  probably  be  considered  not  alone  in  its  political 
aspects,  but  in  its  economic  aspects  as  well. 

Poland 

Danzig,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  presented 
to  the  German  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference, 
becomes  an  international  port.  No  longer  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  hostile  or  suspicious 
powers,  Poland  will  be  able  to  trade  freely  with  the 
United  States  or  any  country  which  can  supply  her 
wants.  What  these  wants  are  the  Commercial  and 
Industrial  Bureau  of  the  Polish  National  Department 
is  telling  in  a series  of  publications  being  issued  from 
the  office  in  New  York.  One  of  the  more  recent  of 
the  series  tabulates  all  the  material  taken  from 
Poland  by  the  Germans  in  their  invasion — a truly 
imposing  list — and  continues:  “These  figures  show 
that  Poland  did  not  suffer  less  from  the  German 
invasion  than  Belgium  and  the  Northern  provinces 
of  France.  The  reconstruction  work  undertaken  by 
the  Polish  Government  is  bound  to  cover  immedi- 
ately not  only  all  these  necessities  which  the  country 
has  been  stripped  of  during  the  war,  but  also  tre- 
mendous additional  quantities  of  goods  wLich  wnll 
be  needed  for  the  happy  development  of  the  country, 
its  industries,  agriculture,  ways  of  communication, 
etc.  Thus  a new  enormous  field  is  open  for  export 
from  America  and  for  investment  of  American  capi- 
tal, which  will  create  a strong  and  economically  in- 
dependent Poland  as  an  impenetrable  wall  against 
German  expansion  to  the  East.” 

Rumania 

Rumania,  before  the  w ar,  was  dominated  largely 
by  German  interests.  The  domination  was  not  to 
the  liking  of  the  Rumanians,  who  are  largely  Latin 
in  temperament  and  origin.  To  keep  free  of  Ger- 
many, however,  they  must  have  financial  assistance 
from  elsewhere,  and  so,  like  other  needy  countries, 
they  are  looking  across  the  Atlantic  for  assistance. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  they  have  already  re- 
ceived a credit  of  at  least  $25,000,000  from  Canada. 


The  American-Rumanian  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
recently  organized  here,  with  a group  of  directors 
including  some  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  business, 
industrial  and  financial  circles  of  the  community, 
is  aiming  to  help  the  Rumanians  secure  in  this 
country  the  connections  they  need  for  their  proper 
development,  and  at  the  same  time  to  introduce 
American  products  to  Rumanians,  so  that  this  com- 
paratively virgin  field  may  afford  an  outlet  for  some 
of  our  own  over-production. 

Recent  advices  indicate  that  Rumanian  oil  pro- 
duction, which  will  constitute  the  principal  medium 
of  exchange,  is  rapidly  approaching  normality. 

Spain 

Tunneling  the  English  Channel,  which  is  being 
undertaken  jointly  by  England  and  France,  is  par- 
alleled in  Sjiain  by  the  movement  on  foot  there  to 
tunnel  under  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  A committee 
of  financiers,  with  headquarters  in  Barcelona,  has 
been  formed  to  carry  out  the  necessaiy  soundings 
and  other  preliminary  work.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  tunnel  should  start  at  a point  just  west  of  Tarifa, 
and  end  to  the  east  of  Tangiers,  in  Africa. 

Spain  is  already  stalling  her  oranges  to  Great 
Britain  under  a convention  recently  agreed  upon, 
receiving  in  exchange  150,000  tons  of  coal  monthly. 
Similar  agreements  are  being  sought  with  Belgium 
and  Italy. 

The  erection  of  an  assembly  plant  of  an  iVnierican 
automobile  company  in  Cadiz  is  the  latest  example 
of  what  the  Spaniards  are  calling  a commercial  in- 
vasion by  the  United  States.  “With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions,” says  a newspaper,  commenting  on  the 
great  activity  of  Americans  in  Spain,  Spaniards 
regard  this  invasion  with  indifference,  if  not  with 
actual  approval,  arguing  that  industries  once  set  up 
in  the  country  will  remain  there,  supply  work,  and 
cause  money  to  circulate.  Let  the  \ ankees  come  by 

all  means,  they  say.” 

Sweden 

British  observers  find  much  cause  for  complaint  in 
the  fact  that  American  firms  have  already  established 
themselves  strongly  in  Sweden  and  the  other  Scandi- 
navian countries  and  are  selling  goods  at  prices 
which  make  competition  difficult.  Concerning  sell- 
ing methods  in  Sweden,  a representative  of  a large 
American  firm  with  years  of  experience  says  that  the 
best  results  are  obtained,  not  by  giving  a sole  agency 
to  one  jobber  for  the  whole  country,  but  rather  by 


dividing  the  agencies,  placing  one  in  Malmo,  one  m 
Goteborg,  and  one  in  Stockholm.  The  sales  are  as  a 
rule  greatly  increased,  he  said,  when  this  method  is 
followed.  In  the  case  of  larger  firms,  he  said,  it  was 
frequently  better  for  the  manufacturer  to  form  a 
corporation  or  firm  of  his  own,  and  sell  direct,  both 
• to  jobbers  and  retail  dealers.  The  greater  expense 
of  this  last  method  makes  it  profitable  only  when 
large  sales  are  assured. 

Switzerland 

The  War  Trade  Board  has  announced  that  all 
quantitative  limitations  heretofore  imposed  on  ex- 
ports to  Switzerland  have  been  suspended  except 
with  respect  to  finished  munitions  of  war.  Licenses 
will  be  freely  issued,  but  only  when  accompanied  by 
the  numbers  of  the  import  certificate  issued  by  the 
Societe  Suisse  de  Surveillance. 

Uruguay 

The  tie-up  of  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the 
consequent  diversion  of  many  ships  to  Montevideo, 
which  is  only  a few  hours  distant  by  water,  has 
stimulated  the  authorities  at  the  latter  port  to 
proceed  with  their  pre-war  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  harbor  facilities.  A basin  is  to  be  constructed 
for  river  traffic  in  the  present  anteport,  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  river  steamers  being  thus  avail- 
able for  seagoing  vessels.  The  dredging  operations 
now  in  progress  will  be  continued  until  the  whole  of 
the  anteport  and  entrance  channel  have  a depth  of 
ten  meters  (about  33  feet).  A large  dredge  of  the 
suction  type  to  complete  the  work  in  the  channel 
is  to  be  immediately  acquired.  Dock  construction 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  is  to  be  studied 
so  that  the  new  slips  to  be  put  in  the  harbor  will  be 
up  to  date. 

To  hold  the  present  trade  with  Uruguay,  accord- 
ing to  a gentleman  recently  returned  from  that 
country,  it  will  be  necessary  for  American  manu- 
facturers to  make  greater  concessions  to  the  desires 
of  their  customers  than  they  have  heretofore  been 
willing  to  make. 

Venezuela 

Dr.  Jose  Santiago  Rodriguez,  special  commercial 
agent  for  the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  has  recently 
arrived  in  New  York,  to  study  trade  and  transporta- 
tion conditions  here,  and  promote  the  growth  of 
mutual  trade.  His  headquarters  will  be  in  Wash- 
ington during  his  stay  in  this  country. 


, , f « mvp  mnrp  dptailed  information  concerning  the  trade  and  other  developments  narrated 
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Labor  Problems  in  the  Post-War  Period 

By  Francis  H.  Sisson,  Vice-President 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

The  question  which  stands  at  the  front  of  all  others  in  every  country 
amidst  the  present  great  awakening  is  the  question  of  labor. 

— President  Wilson  in  his  message  to  congress  on  May  20,  1919. 


IT  is  daily  becoming  more  evident  that  the  eco- 
nomic readjustments  of  the  post-war  period  tran- 
scend in  importance  the  purely  political  issues.  In- 
deed, the  principal  political  questions  now  engaging 
the  world’s  attention  are  significant,  chiefly  because 
of  their  relation  to  the  solution  of  essentially  eco- 
nomic problems,  prominent  among  which  are  ques- 
tions directly  affecting  working  people. 

The  adoption  of  labor’s  so-called  Magna  Charta 
by  the  Peace  Conference  and  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
labor  questions  by  President  Wilson  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  May  20,  is  evidence  of  world-wide  re- 
cognition of  this  fact.  And  furthermore,  the  President 
has  described  the  labor  programme  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference as  “one  of  the  most  gratifying  achievements 
of  the  Conference;”  while  Lord  Reading,  the  retiring 
British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  has  de- 
clared: “The  most  important  thing  in  the  Peace 
Conference  in  Paris  was  the  agreement  on  the  labor 
question.  It  is  an  event  of  far-reaching  importance 
that  this  general  agreement  should  have  been  arrived 
at  by  the  various  nations  in  the  Conference.” 

An  eight-hour  working  day,  or  a forty-eight  hour 
week;  a weekly  rest  perio<l  of  at  least  twenty-four 
hours;  the  abolition  of  child  labor;  the  granting  to 
men  and  women  of  equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value, 
and  the  statement  of  the  principle  that  labor  shall 
not  be  regarded  merely  as  a commodity  or  article  of 
commerce,  are  among  the  important  provisions  which 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  While 
they  are  not  laws  binding  within  the  countries  which 
sign  the  treaty,  international  public  opinion,  with 
the  possibility  of  economic  pressure  in  the  back- 
ground, is  relied  upon  to  obtain  fulfillment  of  the 
pledges. 

It  is  also  significant  that  a statement  of  principles 
prepared  with  a view  to  furnishing  a basis  on  which 
American  industry  can  build  a national  labor  pro- 
gramme was  recently  submitted  to  a referendum  vote 
of  the  membership  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Testing  of  Our  Industrial  Order 

The  menace  of  Bolshevism,  with  its  destruction  of 
fundamental  bases  of  industrial  and  social  life,  con- 


tinues in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  The  British, 
however,  in  their  characteristic  fashion,  are  under- 
taking the  establishment  of  an  industrial  parlia- 
ment for  the  cooperation  of  employers  and  employes, 
which,  with  its  unprecedented  legal  sanctions,  prom- 
ise’s an  unusually  effective  safeguard  against  in- 
dustrial warfare.  In  this  country,  on  the  one  hand, 
labor  unrest  is  manifest  in  the  sporadic  appearance 
of  radical  agitators  and  attempts  here  and  there  to 
launch  a labor  political  party.  On  the  other  hand, 
England’s  example  has  already  resulted  here  in  ap- 
peals to  President  Wilson  to  call  a national  conference 
of  employers  and  employes  similar  to  that  which  as- 
sembled recently  in  England. 

These  examples  of  social  ferment  are  at  least  im- 
portant enough  to  remind  us  that  the  foundations  of 
our  industrial  order  are  being  tested  and  that  the 
processes  of  social  readjustment  have  been  speeded 
mightily  since  the  summer  of  1914. 

The  mobilization  of  virtually  whole  nations  for 
service  at  the  battle  fronts  and  behind  the  lines  in  a 
common  cause — involving  as  it  did  industrial  dis- 
location and  hasty  attempts  at  readjustment  of  pro- 
ductive factors  to  serve  the  ends  of  war,  and  occa- 
sioning marked  changes  in  the  relative  distribution 
of  personal  incomes — has  wrought  changes  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  which  cannot  be  wholly  undone.  Nor 
is  a complete  return  to  former  conditions  desirable. 
Wherever,  in  the  interest  of  war-time  eflBciency,  new 
methods  and  relations  in  industry  have  been  devel- 
oped which  may  be  advantageous  in  peace  also,  their 
retention  will  be  advisable. 

But  the  need  for  safeguarding  and  extending  cer- 
tain advances  made  in  the  war  period  and  at  the  same 
time  for  retracing  our  steps  in  other  directions  makes 
the  tasks  of  industrial  readjustment  unusually  com- 
plex and  diflficult  at  the  present  time. 

At  every  turn  in  the  processes  of  industrial  read- 
justment the  interests  of  the  working  people,  both  as 
factors  in  production  and  as  members  of  society,  are 
involved.  Social  obligations  on  the  part  of  both  the 
wage-earners  and  the  wage-payers — no  less  than 
rights  of  long  standing  or  fortuitous  gains  and  advan- 
tages obtained  in  an  emergency  which  demanded 
sweeping  alterations  with  no  time  for  a weighing  of 
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any  but  immediate  results — call  for  the  sincerest  ef- 
forts to  realize  in  industry,  as  in  government,  the 
potential  benefits  of  the  military  victory. 

Employment 

More  urgent  even  than  the  relative  wage  rates  in 
the  transition  period  is  the  question  of  employment. 
It  is  better  that  there  should  be  a fully  occupied  labor 
force,  even  at  merely  living  wages,  than  that  large 
numbers  of  potential  workers  should  be  for  any  con- 
siderable period  involuntarily  idle  while  the  remain- 
der receive  adequate  compensation.  The  possibility 
of  widespread  unemployment  during  the  transition 
period  was  not  unforesetm.  It  was  generally  expected 
that  the  demand  for  labor  would  be  reduced  and  the 
number  of  potential  workers  augmented  forthwith 
when  the  war  should  end.  Moreover,  the  armistice 
came  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  season  when  in 
normal  times  the  extent  of  unemployment  occasioned 
by  the  slackening  or  suspension  of  activity  in  our  sea- 
sonal industries  is  greatest. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  armistice  was  signed, 
the  expected  restoration  of  the  normal  current  de- 
mands of  business,  supplemented  by  the  large  wait- 
ing demands  in  many  lines  of  production  due  to  the 
depreciation  of  customary  stocks  of  goods,  and  by 
more  than  ordinary  peace-time  requirements  in  for- 
eign markets,  promised  work  enough  to  prevent  a 
critical  condition  of  unemployment — if  only  a fair 
measure  of  business  confidence  could  be  maintained 
and  the  requisite  mobility  on  the  part  of  workers 
could  be  effected  and  rightly  controlled. 

Fortunately,  too,  when  the  fighting  ended  this 
country  was  better  equipped  than  ever  before  with 
machinery  for  the  redistribution  of  workers  in  large 
numbers.  The  United  States  Employment  Service, 
developed  in  order  to  provide  workers  for  the  war  in- 
dustries with  a minimum  of  disturbance  to  normal 
and  necessary  production,  was  nation-wide,  supple- 
menting the  State,  municipal,  and  private  employ- 
ment agencies. 

The  first  essential,  liowever,  was  and  is,  not  that 
the  machinery  for  bringing  workers  and  jobs  to- 
gether should  be  perfected,  but  that  industrial  pro- 
duction should  proceed  promptly  and  in  such  volume 
as  to  afford  adequate  opportunity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  nation’s  labor  forces.  Although  much  of 
the  so-called  war  work  was  readily  continued  as 
peace  work  without  interruption,  and  without  any 
change  in  the  technique  of  plant  operation  or  any  un- 
usual change  in  the  labor  personnel,  reduced  activity 
in  many  other  lines  of  enterprise  was  necessary  as  a 
result  of  the  previous  industrial  mobilization  for  war 
purposes.  Unemployment  on  a large  scale,  there- 
fore, could  be  avoided  only  by  a prompt  resumption 


of  approximately  normal  production  in  lines  in  which 
there  had  been  reduction  or  suspension  of  activity. 

A Comprehensive  Programme  Needed 

In  view  of  the  certainty  that  the  end  of  the  war, 
however  remote  it  might  be,  would  entail  such  a read- 
justment of  industry,  clearly  there  was  need  for  defin- 
iteness of  plan  and  organization  in  preparation  for 
the  emergency.  Unfortunately,  however,  partly  be- 
cause of  our  concentration  upon  the  immediate 
tasks  of  making  war,  we  did  not  formulate  a national 
policy  or  program  for  reconstruction.  Consequently 
when  the  war  was  virtually  ended  in  November,  there 
began  a rapid  demobilization  of  the  workers  in  war 
industries  and  of  the  military  forces,  accompanied  by 
a degree  of  unemployment  and  hardship  which  might 
in  part  have  been  avoided.  The  necessary  delays  in 
bringing  home  our  overseas  forces  have  saved  us  from 
a much  more  difficult  situation.  And  probably  be- 
cause the  worst  predictions  of  the  alarmists  have  not 
materialized  in  six  months,  we  have  not  been  deeply 
moved  meanwhile  by  a considerable  volume  of  non- 
employment, nor  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  State  and  local  governments  and  even  private 
organizations  to  supply  the  money  required  for  the 
maintainance  of  activities  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  late  Congress  to  provide  funds  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

It  is  not  too  late,  perhaps,  even  now  to  formulate 
a national  reconstruction  program  which  may  be 
made  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  in 
the  remaining  period  of  industrial  readjustment. 

Without  special  pressure,  employers  have  in  the 
main  shown  a disposition  to  give  their  former  em- 
ployes preference  respecting  positions  as  they  are  dis- 
charged from  governmental  service.  While  their  ac- 
tion in  accordance  with  this  commendable  spirit  in- 
volves in  some  cases  the  displacement  of  other  equal- 
ly efficient  workers,  probably  more  often  the  return- 
ing soldiers  thus  far  have  supplemented  rather  than 
displaced  those  who  have  in  some  measure  taken 
their  places  in  industry  during  the  war. 

Land  Settlement 

On  the  other  hand,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  many 
soldiers  cannot  or  will  not  resume  their  former  posi- 
tions in  industry.  Secretary  Lane’s  proposed  meas- 
ures for  encouraging  the  soldiers  to  settle  upon  un- 
used land,  of  which  we  have  many  millions  of  acres 
capable  of  utilization,  might,  if  enacted  into  law, 
materially  assist  in  redistributing  the  nation’s  work- 
ers. More  than  one-third  of  our  soldiers  came  from 
farms,  but  it  cannot  be  foretold  in  what  proportions 
these  will  seek  other  employment  or  in  what  degree 


this  shifting  will  be  offset  by  those  from  other  call-  permanent  addition  to  the  labor  supply,  and  it  is  not 

ings  who,  made  acquainted  for  the  first  time  by  their  improbable  that  the  number  of  women  in  industry 

war  service  with  the  attractions  of  outdoor  life,  will  in  the  next  few  months  will  increase,  rather  than  de- 
wish to  try  the  fortunes  of  pioneers.  It  is  probable  crease,  with  the  improvement  in  business  conditions, 

that  only  as  some  form  of  community  settlement,  as  In  view  of  the  immense  increase  in  our  productive 

distinct  from  the  occupation  of  the  isolated  farm,  is  capacity,  effected  during  the  war,  it  can  hardly  be 

provided  for,  will  measures  for  the  encouragement  doubted  that  our  capital  equipment  is  sufficient 

of  land  occupancy  be  especially  successful.  to  occupy  the  entire  labor  force  of  the  country. 

And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  producer 
Buffer  Employment  is  also  a consumer.  Normally  whenever  laborers 

Public  works  offer  an  opportunity  to  employ  tern-  ^re  added  to  the  previous  working  force,  they  do  not 

porarily  a large  and  variable  labor  force  during  the  merely  compete  for  existing  positions,  but,  by  virtue 

transition  period.  One  of  our  foremost  students  of  of  their  newly  acquired  incomes,  expand  their  con- 

public  works  has  estimated  that  the  postponed  enter-  sumption  and  thereby  create  demand  for  the  ser- 

prises  of  1917  and  1918  and  the  work  which  would  vices  of  other  workers.  Our  fundamental  problem  of 

normally  be  undertaken  in  1919,  would  together  em-  employment,  then,  is  one  of  adjusting  the  productive 

ploy  2,400,000  workers  for  three  months  at  good  equipment  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  requirements 

wages.  In  addition,  there  are  proposed  reclama-  of  peace.  There  will  be  no  real  insufficiency  of  oppc>r- 

tion  and  irrigation  undertakings  and  the  improve-  tunities  for  employment,  once  the  nation’s  industrial 

ment  of  port  facilities  in  preparation  for  a greatly  machinery  is  adjusted  to  its  new  tasks. 

expanded  foreign  trade  which  would  furnish  employ- 
ment for  both  skilled  and  unskilled  workers.  These  Wages 

undertakings  do  not  represent  “ make-work  ” schemes,  q'jje  existing  wage  scales,  speaking  generally,  are 

lacking  economic  justification  in  themselves.  All  are  anomalous.  Nearly  all  rates  were  advanced  during 
needed  improvements.  the  war,  but  in  a most  irregular  manner.  For  some 

Generally  speaking,  we  in  this  country  have  never  workers  the  wage  advances  were  almost  negligible, 
appreciated  the  advantages  of  prosecuting  public  foj.  others,  several  hundred  per  cent.  The  pay  of 

work  vigorously  in  times  of  slack  industrial  employ-  comparatively  few,  it  appears,  however,  increased 

ment.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  States  and  relatively  as  much  as  did  commodity  prices  or  the 

cities  wdll  join  in  the  movement  already  begun  in  the  living.  Thus,  while  on  the  whole  average 

East  for  the  establishment  of  emergency  public  works  money  wages  have  increased  greatly  in  this  country 
funds  and  machinery  for  the  disbursement  of  these  since  1914,  the  real  wages,  the  purchasing  powder  of 
funds  as  the  state  of  the  labor  market  may  warrant.  workers’  earnings,  have  doubtless  declined  during 

the  war.  This  is  the  repetition  of  a familiar  experi- 
A Relatively  Reduced  Labor  Supply  ence.  Practically  without  exception,  in  cases  of  wide 

Normally,  before  the  w^ar,  we  had  a net  addition  and  protracted  fluctuations  of  commodity  prices  in 

to  our  population  through  immigration  of  about  either  direction,  wages  lag  behind  prices,  rising  and 

900,000  a year— in  1913  more  than  1,100,000  aliens  falling  somewhat  tardily.  After  the  Civil  War,  for 

were  admitted  to  this  country.  During  the  whole  of  example,  the  general  trend  of  wages  contmued  up- 

the  war  period  our  labor  supply  has  been  augmented  ward  for  several  years,  although  commodity  prices 

by  fewer  immigrants  than  formerly  came  in  a single  meanwhile  declined  materially  and  almost  without 

year,  and  recently  the  influx  has  been  of  insignificant  interruption. 

proportions.  With  the  removal  of  restrictions,  great  Most  commodity  prices  have  declined,  if  at  all, 

numbers  of  our  foreign  born  are  now  returning  to  very  gradually,  and  perhaps  wage  rates  have  not 

Europe  or  making  ready  to  go,  and  it  is  probable  that  fallen  as  much  as  have  average  prices  since  the  ending 

immigration  on  a large  scale  will  not  intensify  our  of  the  war.  But  the  maintenance  of  rates  have  been 

employment  problem  in  the  immediate  future.  The  offset  in  part  by  reduction  or  suspension  of  over-time 

disparity  of  wages  and  other  conditions  affecting  the  employment  and  special  or  bonus  payments.  If 

workers  here  and  in  Europe  has  been  lessened.  These  we  may  assume  that  pre-war  wages  represented  sub- 

changes,  together  with  the  reduction  of  Europe’s  stantial  justice  under  the  conditions  then  prevailing, 

man  powder,  have  in  part  removed  the  causes  which  the  logic  of  the  greatly  confused  wage  situation  re- 
led to  our  former  heavy  immigration.  quires— if  the  accustomed  standards  of  living  are  to 

Of  the  many  women  who  were  drawu  into  indus-  be  maintained — that  the  pay  of  some  workers  should 

trial  employment  for  the  first  time  during  the  war  advance  further  in  order  to  overtake  the  increased 

the  larger  part  will  probably  constitute  a relatively  cost  of  living.  The  living  wage,  as  a basic  payment 


to  all  those  whose  services  are  required  in  industry,  is 
now  more  firmly  established  than  ever  before,  since 
it  has  received  oflficial  sanction  in  connection  with 
Government  control  of  war  industry.  Employers 
who  have  always  ungrudgingly  paid  a living  wage  as 
a minimum  will  welcome  every  influence  that  prom- 
ises to  help  rid  industry  of  those  parasitic  enter- 
prises which  compete  unfairly  with  legitimate 
business  by  paying  unreasonably  low  wages. 

Production  Should  Govern  Wages 

But  it  also  seems  obvious  that  some  wages,  raised 
unduly  during  the  war,  should  be  lowered.  There  is 
no  inexhaustible  capital  fund  from  which  wages  may 
be  paid.  Only  in  so  far  as  men  produce  may  they  ex- 
p>ect  to  be  compensated.  Production  is  measured  in 
terms  of  prices,  and  if  the  prices  of  the  products  of 
labor  decline  in  the  world’s  markets  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, other  things  being  equal,  that  the  pay  of 
workers  producing  the  goods  will  and  should  be  ad- 
justed accordingly.  Most  workers,  however,  do  not 
reason  concerning  their  wages  in  terms  of  compara- 
tive costs  of  production  and  selling  prices.  Once 
their  wages  have  attained  a new  high  level,  they  usu- 
ally contest  any  lowering  of  the  wages  when  the  prices 
of  the  goods  they  help  to  produce  decline  along  with 
general  prices. 

Hence  it  is  to  be  expected  that  wage  reductions, 
however  much  they  may  be  justified  by  the  trend  of 
commodity  prices,  will  in  most  cases  be  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  workers  themselves.  Industrial  man- 
agers will  do  well  not  to  ignore  the  psychology  of  the 
labor  factor  in  production.  If  care  is  exercised  to 
propose  reductions  in  wages  only  where  the  justifi- 
cation is  clearly  obvious,  a great  deal  of  troublesome 
friction  may  be  avoided.  Moreover,  far-sighted  gen- 
eralship, as  well  as  good  business,  will  require  that, 
in  any  readjustment  downward  of  profits  and  wages 
which  may  be  necessarj^  in  the  transition  period, 
profits  on  the  whole  should  be  reduced  first.  It  is 
fortunate  that  employers  generally  have  largely  been 
governed  by  such  considerations  in  the  readjustment 
of  wages  in  recent  months. 

Political  Wage  Making  a Dangerous  Precedent 

It  is  unfortunate  that  other  than  economic  con- 
siderations appear  to  have  been  influential  factors  in 
the  fixing  of  wages  in  some  branches  of  industry  under 
Government  control. 

We  should  remember  that  wage-making  for  politi- 
cal, rather  than  economic  considerations  in  public 
service  enterprises,  is  fraught  with  danger  for  all  con- 
cerned. It  is  almost  certain  to  be  unfair  to  either  the 
public  or  the  wage-earner.  It  may  be  unfair  to  the 
public  through  unwarranted  increases  which  place 


an  undue  tax  upon  production  and  distribution  which 
would  handicap  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce, 
and  prevent  competition  with  other  nations,  or  it 
may  be  unfair  to  the  wage-earner  through  the  politi- 
cal ascendancy  of  those  who  would  refuse  just  com- 
pensation to  employes. 

Any  other  basis  than  that  of  sound  economic  law — 
which,  of  course,  includes  willing  recognition  of  the 
just  demands  of  wage-earners  and  enlightened  and 
sympathetic  consideration  of  their  welfare  and  con- 
tentment— ^in  the  rendering  of  public  service  is  certain 
to  be  unsatisfactory  and  inequitable.  The  import- 
ance of  maintaining  this  form  of  service  on  a business 
basis  to  the  producer,  the  shipper,  the  merchant,  and 
the  general  consumer  can  hardly  be  over-emphasized. 
Each  has  an  important  interest  in  the  problem  and  it 
may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  in  the  event  of  any 
substantial  injustice  being  done  to  any  important 
class  by  arbitrary  political  action,  violent  reactions 
and  changes  would  follow  here  as  they  have  else- 
where, to  the  constant  unsettling  of  the  situation. 

Hours 

And  we  should  also  guard  against  that  absolutely 
false  economic  theory  which  certain  labor  interests 
advocate,  namely,  that  indefinite  reduction  of  hours 
benefits  labor  by  a multiplication  of  jobs.  While  the 
length  of  the  working  day  is  a matter  of  vital  im- 
portance in  safeguarding  the  health  and  efficiency  of 
the  workers  and  in  the  promotion  of  a wholesome 
civic  life,  the  indefinite  reduction  of  hours  does  not 
enhance  the  welfare  of  those  who  toil.  Nor  is  the 
day  which  yields  temporarily  the  maximum  output 
of  product  necessarily  the  most  defensible.  The 
whole  span  of  the  workers’  lives  must  be  envisaged, 
and  hours  should  conform  to  two  requirements — 
the  abiding  welfare  of  the  workers  and  sustained  pro- 
duction at  the  maximum  level  consistent  with  this 
welfare. 

Anything  which  curtails  productivity,  whether  it 
be  by  means  of  shorter  hours  or  limiting  the  output 
of  every  worker  in  an  organization  to  that  of  the  slow- 
est and  most  incompetent,  eventually  exacts  a p>en- 
alty  from  the  individual  as  well  as  from  his  com- 
munity and  society  in  general.  Increased  produc- 
tivity, on  the  other  hand,  promotes  prosperity  and, 
in  the  long  run,  provides  labor  with  a larger  share  of 
not  only  the  essentials  but  also  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Industrial  Relations 

During  the  war,  union  standards  of  employment  in 
the  main  were  adopted  by  the  Government  in  the  in- 
terest of  prompt  production  in  the  controlled  war 
industries.  And  the  almost  unanimous  response  of 
our  labor  leaders  and  their  followers  to  the  need  of  the 


country  for  patriotic  service  in  time  of  war  won  favor 
in  unu^al  degree  with  the  American  people  as  a 
whole.  In  fact,  the  prestige  and  influence  of  organ- 
ized labor  in  this  country  were  never  so  great  as  at  the 
termination  of  the  war.  But  this  enhanced  prestige 
resulted  chiefly  from  the  exercise  by  governmental 
agencies  of  temporary  war  powers.  Can  it  survive 
the  suspension  or  abolition  of  these  powers.? 

It  may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  institute  in  this 
country  something  comparable  to  the  industrial 
councils  in  England — national,  district,  and  plant 
organizations  for  the  various  industries,  in  which  em- 
ployers and  employes  are  represented  and  which  can 
act  with  authority  and  in  orderly  fashion  for  their 
respective  industries.  The  degree  of  protection 
against  certain  objectionable  competitive  practices 
within  their  own  groups,  which  this  type  of  organi- 
zation offers  employers,  will  probably  prove  one  of  its 
principal  benefits. 

Cordial  Cooperation  Necessary 

But  whether  this  or  some  other  plan  is  adopted, 
labor  will  doubtless  insist  inc:reasingly  upon  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining,  and,  in  the  long  run,  those  em- 
ployers will  fare  best  who  are  disposed  to  take  labor 
by  the  hand  rather  than  by  the  throat.  Likewise, 
those  laborers  will  gain  most  and  permanently  who 
deserve  to  be  taken  by  the  hand. 

But  collective  bargaining  is  not  a panacea  and 
alone  cannot  safeguard  all  the  interests  involved  in 
the  wage  system.  Back  of  all  the  machinery  for  col- 
lective bargaining,  if  it  is  to  function  well,  must  be 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  fonn  of  cooperation.  Benev- 
olent employers,  sincerely  desirous  of  giving  their 
employes  generous  treatment,  have  time  and  again 
failed  to  win  their  employes’  confidence  or  loyalty. 
If  such  well-intentioned  efforts  can  fail  completely 
and  so  frequently,  may  it  not  be  that  neither  side  in 
the  labor  controversy  really  understands  the  other? 
Mutual  misunderstanding  affords  no  basis  for  coop- 
eration in  productive  enterprise. 

Admittedly,  labor  is  not  always  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  production — 
which  constitute  the  source  of  wages  and  the  only 
continuing  wage  fund.  For  this  attitude  labor  is  not 
solely  to  be  blamed.  The  advantages  which  may  re- 
vert to  the  workers  as  consumers  generally  are  too 
remote  to  elicit  any  special  concern  in  individual  effi- 
ciency in  production.  Profit-sharing  schemes  and 
the  like  are  often  suspected  because  arbitrarily  con- 
trolled from  above.  Scientific  management,  so- 
called,  whatever  may  be  its  potential  merits,  has  had 
few  if  any  real  trials,  for  it  can  have  a fair  test  only 
when  more  cordial  relations  exist  between  labor  and 
capital  than  are  usually  to  be  found  today.  Such 
means  alone,  then,  do  not  promise  general  recogni- 


tion of  the  basic  partnership  of  capital  and  labor  in 
production  at  its  best.  Is  there  no  way  out?  Must 
we  charge  the  whole  difficulty  to  the  short-comings 
of  human  nature? 

Some  Possible  Aids 

The  first  essential  is  an  understanding  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  undertaking.  To  secure  in  the  average 
worker  genuine  interest  in  his  product,  when,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  he  is  subjected  to  the  deadening  mo- 
notony of  the  routine  of  machine  production,  is  a for- 
midable task.  And  he  would  be  a bold  reformer  who 
could  confidently  set  forth  in  detail  a plan  fitted  to 
every  exigency  in  the  adjustment  of  industrial  rela- 
tions. 

Something  has  been  gained,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the 
recent  spread  of  the  idea  that  the  management  of 
men  is  a function  that  not  every  man  with  money 
and  a factory  under  his  control  can  exercise,  that  it 
requires  special  ability  and  consequently  special 
training.  The  employment  managers  today — and 
their  numbers  have  multiplied  rapidly — represent  a 
departure  in  industrial  engineering  which  merits  en- 
couragement. When  there  are  more  and  better  qual- 
ified managers  of  personnel  we  shall  be  farther  ad- 
vanced toward  an  acceptable  adjustment  of  indus- 
trial relations. 

But,  in  the  final  analysis,  lasting  progress  in  this 
direction  must  rest  upon  a spirit  of  cooperation, 
which  finds  expression  in  a genuinely  democratic  con- 
trol of  the  conditions  of  employment.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  direction  of  enterprise  can  be  handed 
over  bodily  to  a committee  of  workers  lacking  special 
ability  and  training  for  managerial  tasks.  It  does 
mean  that  neither  those  who  receive  nor  those  who 
pay  wages  have  an  exclusive  right  to  determine  the 
whole  range  of  conditions  under  which  the  work  of 
the  world  shall  be  done.  In  present  day  corporate 
activity  in  business  the  actual  managers  represent 
other  people  who  supply,  in  whole  or,  usually,  in  part, 
the  capital  employed.  Since  the  managers  direct  the 
human  as  well  as  the  material  factors  in  production,  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  well  to  allow  the  workers  some 
direct  participation  in  the  choice  of  the  managers. 

Political  Aims  and  Methods 

The  drift  of  recent  events  has  produced  a new 
crisis  in  the  American  labor  movement.  There  has 
been  formulated  no  consistent  national  labor  policy. 
During  the  war  one  arm  of  the  Government  was  sanc- 
tioning or  requiring  collective  bargaining  and  union 
standards  in  war  work  while  another  arm  was  prose- 
cuting men  for  concerted  action.  Even  more  note- 
worthy was  the  virtual  denial  by  judicial  edict  of  the 
right  of  workers  to  organize  against  the  wishes  of  their 
employers. 
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All  this,  together  with  the  uncertainties  and  per- 
plexities of  a readjustment  period,  is  bringing  to  the 
fore  once  again  the  question  of  possible  political  ac- 
tivity by  workers  as  such.  The  kind  of  discontent 
which,  nurtured  in  a soil  of  economic  oppression  and 
almost  universal  ignorance  in  certain  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, has  been  destructive  of  social  order  there,  is  not 
wholly  wanting  in  this  country.  Thanks  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  average  American,  however,  we  have 
a degree  of  immunity  against  ultra-radical  teachings 
which  makes  improbable  a serious  disturbance  of  our 
social  order  by  violent  socialism. 

Nevertheless,  political  activity  of  an  unaccustomed 
sort  may  appear  soon  in  this  country.  There  is  a no- 
ticeable cleavage  within  the  ranks  of  labor  over  the 
question  of  forming  a labor  political  party  here,  such 
as  already  exists  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Here- 
tofore the  wage-consciousness  of  the  typical  Ameri- 
can labor  union  has  been  so  engrossing  as  to  preclude 
any  political  activity  beyond  the  effort  of  the  leaders 
to  turn  the  labor  vote  to  this  or  that  party. 

It  is  the  new  international  situation,  however, 
rather  than  the  perplexing  domestic  problems,  that 
will  provide  the  strongest  ground  of  support  for  the 
incipient  political  activity  of  labor  in  this  country. 
Elsewhere  labor  parties  will  be  heard  in  national  and 
international  councils  in  the  determination  of  ques- 
tions of  vital  import  to  working  people  everywhere. 
Whether  or  not  the  American  labor  movement  shall 
develop  a distinctively  political  organization,  it  may, 
indeed,  be  hoped  that  the  discussion  of  the  issue  will 
at  least  broaden  the  vision  of  some  leaders  to  whom 
the  driving  of  the  wage-bargain  has  hitherto  been  a 
sufficiently  absorbing  task. 

International  Standards 

A corollary  of  the  closer  political  relations  between 
nations  in  general,  which  should  result  from  the  forma- 
tion of  a League  of  Nations,  will  be  a revision  of  cer- 
tain bases  of  international  competition.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  reaping  the  legitimate  profits  of  indi- 
vidual initiative  in  foreign  trade  should  be  multiplied 
rather  than  restricted  by  the  new  political  arrange- 
ments and  their  necessary  results  in  the  spheres  of 
industry  and  trade.  Legitimate  business  interests 
will  be  benefited  by  closer  cooperation  on  the  part  of 


the  nations  in  governing  conditions  under  which  the 

various  nationalists  compete. 

Often  American  capitalists  who  produce  goods  for 
sale  abroad,  thereby  giving  employment  to  Amer- 
ican labor,  have  complained  of  the  competition  of 
foreign  manufacturers  whose  labor  force  is  paid  but  a 
fraction  of  the  American  workers’  wages.  Legisla- 
tion in  this  country  governing  other  conditions  of 
employment  than  the  wage  contract,  despite  the  good 
accomplished,  has  sometimes  placed  the  American 
producers  at  a serious  disadvantage.  It  may  be  ex- 
pected that  in  matters  of  wages,  hours,  social  insur- 
ance, and  the  like,  under  the  new  forms  of  interna- 
tional cooperation,  no  lowering  of  American  stand- 
ards will  result.  Rather,  they  will  advance;  and 
the  raising  of  standards  abroad  will  render  our  own 
all  the  more  secure. 

World  Tasks  in  Common 

In  still  other  directions  the  problems  of  labor  in  the 
United  States  will  have  added  significance  and  new 
relations  to  similar  problems  elsewhere.  More  than 
ever  before  the  task  of  preserving  the  world  s peace 
will  be  shared  in  common  by  all  the  nations.  This, 
alone,  will  exert  an  influence  of  much  weight,  not 
only  in  eliminating  conditions  which  may  breed  in- 
ternational difficulties,  but  in  pooling  social  progress 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  partners  in  the  great  enter- 
prise of  democratising  the  world. 

Also,  the  greatly  increased  productive  capacity  of 
the  principal  industrial  nations,  built  up  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  war,  will  further  hasten  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  the  relatively  unoccupied 
regions  of  the  world.  This,  it  may  be  expected,  will 
be  accompanied  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  re- 
strictions on  voluntary  migration  which  in  the  future 
economy  of  nations  will  be  unnecessary.  The  meas- 
ure of  relief  to  overcrowded  populations  thus  to  be 
afforded  will  react  favorably  upon  the  working  people 
of  the  world  in  general,  especially  through  the  mul- 
tiplied demand  for  the  products  of  their  toil,  and 
through  the  opportunities  for  better  understanding 
and  mutual  assistance.  Through  the  acquisition  of 
land  and  other  property  in  the  newer  countries  by 
those  who  in  their  present  environments  would  re- 
main unpossessed  of  property,  the  surest  bulwark 
against  anarchy  yet  discovered  will  be  strengthened. 


New  York,  May  26,  1919. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 


American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


Although  it  is  generally  understood  that  the 
present  policy  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  is  of  necessity  a temj)orary  one,  the  outstand- 
ing fact  in  the  export  situation  is  that  the  number  of 
ships  available  for  commercial  routes  is  very  mate- 
rially growing.  The  stringency  which  kept  so  great 
a tonnage  in  the  European  Food  Service  is  passing. 
The  expectation  is  that  in  June  and  July  the  bulk  of 
this  work  will  be  completed,  and  that  ships  can  be 
released  to  the  South  American  and  other  trade 
routes.  The  relief  already  afforded  is  not  inconsid- 
erable, for  it  appears  that  the  great  stores  of  mer- 
chandise which  have  been  congesting  warehouses  at 
the  ports  are  undergoing  a gradual  but  material  re- 
duction. High  rates  are  not  the  obstacle  that  they 
were  a few-  months  ago.  Shippers  seem  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  situation,  and  to  have  ceased  to  look  for- 
ward to  any  striking  reduction. 

As  an  instance  of  the  aggressive  action  which  the 
present  optimism  is  developing  may  be  mentioned 
the  formation  of  a large  company  for  trading  in  the 
Near  East,  which  will  not  only  distribute  United 
States  products  through  the  Levantine  territory,  but 
import  tobacco,  rugs,  and  other  commodities  native 
to  the  region  in  its  own  ships.  The  company  is  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  men  actually  engaged 
in  manufacturing  the  products  which  will  be  sold. 

Exchange  and  Long  Credits 

The  restricted  ability  of  buyers  in  some  countries 
to  pay  for  their  purchases  has  taken  the  question  of 
foreign  exchange  definitely  out  of  the  purely  financial 
field  and  made  it  of  immediate  importance  even  to 
those  exporters  who  are  accustomed  to  concern  them- 
selves only  with  questions  of  markets  and  prices.  The 
part  which  the  extension  of  long  credits  may  play  in 
assisting  the  movement  of  goods  abroad  has  recently 
been  brought  forward  and  discussed  in  some  detail, 
and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  extension  of 
credit  direct  to  reliable  foreign  buyers  for  periods 
longer  than  the  customary  thirty  to  ninety  days  may 


have  advantages  beyond  those  usually  considered. 
At  the  present  time  in  Italy,  France,  and  other  coun- 
tries where  exchange  is  at  an  abnormal  figure,  cash 
payments  impose  a tremendous  burden  upon  the 
buyer.  The  extension  of  ordinary  credit,  even  up  to 
ninety  days,  reduces  that  burden  to  some  extent,  but 
credit  up  to  six  months  or  a year  might  prove  addi- 
tionally attractive  because  it  would  give  the  buyer 
the  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  any  readjust- 
ment in  exchange,  or  any  approach  to  normality 
which  might  develop  during  the  period.  While  it  is 
impossible  for  any  person  to  guarantee  that  exchange 
will  improve  in  six  months,  the  chance  that  it  would 
might  in  itself  be  a sufficient  argument  to  the  foreign 
buyer  to  induce  him  to  make  a purchase. 

The  Chinese  Loan 

In  its  purely  financial  aspects  the  international 
situation  today  is  somewffiat  clearer  than  a week  ago. 
There  are  a number  of  indications  that  the  relation 
of  the  problem  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  becoming  more  generally  understood.  Un- 
der a law  recently  passed  in  Connecticut,  for  instance, 
savings  banks  in  that  State  may  invest  an  amount 
not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  of  their  deposits  and  sur- 
plus in  the  obligations  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Canada,  provided  such  obligations  have  a fixed  and 
definite  date  of  maturity  and  are  supported  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  issuing  them. 

Joint  action  by  a consortium  of  banks  representing 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Japan,  for  a solution  of  the  besetting 
question  of  Chinese  finance  is  promised  by  an  an- 
nouncement which  has  come  from  Paris  through 
Government  channels.  The  loans  to  be  made,  if  ac- 
cepted by  the  Chinese,  will  have  the  support  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Some  profess  to  see  in 
this  joint  action  a type  of  procedure  which  wdll  be  the 
model  for  future  operations  in  international  finance. 
Its  immediate  effects  will  probably  be  to  bring  about 
a lessening  of  the  rivalries  which  have  impeded  the 


past  development  of  China,  and  make  it  possible  for 
foreign  influence  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chi- 
nese, rather  than  at  their  expense.  It  should  cer- 
tainly bring  about  an  improvement  of  the  trade  rela- 
tions now  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
China. 

The  Basis  for  Foreign  Loans 

Since  it  is  contrary  to  the  present  temper  of  the 
people  and  the  established  precedent  of  the  country 
for  the  United  States  Government  to  extend  loans  to 
foreign  governments  or  individuals,  the  burden  of 
handling  the  many  demands  which  are  being  made 
upon  the  country  by  European  nations  and  their  cit- 
izens will  rest  almost  entirely  upon  the  private  bank- 
ing interests  of  the  country.  The  w^orld  demand  for 
American  capital  is  apparently  greater  than  the  pres- 
ent supply.  Whatever  capital  is  now  to  be  supplied 
to  the  needy  nations  of  the  world  must  come  out  of 
the  accumulated  savings  of  the  American  people,  and 
those  savings  have  already  been  depleted  by  the  pur- 
chase of  more  than  $20,000,000,000  worth  of  Govern- 
ment bonds. 

Obviously  the  task  of  those  who  will  direct  such  lend- 
ing as  may  be  done  will  be  to  select  those  proposals 
which  come  from  the  nations  whose  needs  are  great- 
est, and  where  the  safeguards  offered  make  it  possible 
for  the  bankers  to  present  the  case  to  the  people  of 
the  country  with  full  regard  for  the  responsibilities 
of  their  stew  ardship.  The  stand  the  Government  has 
taken  with  reference  to  the  Chinese  loan  may  be  a 
precedent.  If  so,  the  whole  question  of  international 
finance  rests  upon  a sounder  basis. 

Webb  Law  Problems 

Action  under  the  Webb  Law  has  proceeded  to  a 
point  where  it  is  possible  to  foresee  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties, as  well  as  the  ad^  antages,  which  will  come  to 
those  who  seek  to  make  use  of  the  privileges  it  affords. 
It  is  now’  evident  that  in  some  cases  at  least  it  w ill  be 
difficult  to  combine  all  the  manufacturers  in  any  one 
industry  into  a single  corporation.  It  is  probably 
impossible  to  say  at  this  stage  of  the  general  process 
whether  the  advantages  afforded  by  a single  cor- 
poration are  more  important  than  the  questions  of 
policy  wdiich  have  been  raised  in  justification  of  a 
group  of  competing  combinations.  Such  a matter 
can  be  decided  only  after  a longer  period  has  given 
more  complete  data. 

Combinations  and  Monopoly 

Foreign  buyers  have  criticised  the  Webb  Law 
combinations  as  an  attempt  at  exploitation  through 
monopolistic  methods.  To  this  the  answer  has  been, 
that  while  the  ^Vebb  I<aw  combination,  which  in- 


cludes all  the  members  of  an  industry,  may  be  mono- 
polistic from  the  seller’s  point  of  view’,  it  is  not  mono- 
polistic from  the  buyer’s  point  of  view%  because  even 
a Webb  Law  corporation  is  subjected  to  the  competi- 
tion of  manufacturers  of  other  countries.  In  fact,  a 
Webb  Law  corporation,  by  making  it  possible  for 
American  manufacturers  to  offer  their  goods  in  mar- 
kets hitherto  closed  to  them,  gives  the  foreign  buyers 
in  such  markets  a wider  range  in  their  buying  than 
was  previously  afforded  them.  The  opportunity  to 
participate  in  foreign  trade  w’hich  the  law  gives  the 
small  exporter  might  be  lost  completely  if  several 
combinations  instead  of  one  w’ere  formed  in  a single 
industry,  for  such  action  would  conceivably  tend  to 
bring  back  all  the  evils  of  competition  on  a more 
intensified  scale. 

At  this  end  the  advantages  of  a single  corporation 
are  no  less  marked.  In  all  dealings  with  the  Govern- 
ment, for  instance,  those  industries  fare  best  which 
are  able  to  present  a united  front.  If  there  were  in 
each  industry  several  dissenting  groups,  with  varying 
ideas  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  markets,  the 
Government,  in  any  action  relating  to  shipping  or 
other  problems,  might  often  be  forced  to  appear  to 
favor  one  group  above  another.  If  differences  existed 
inside  a single  Webb  Law  combination,  they  could  be 
threshed  out  in  camera,  so  to  speak,  and  the  net  re- 
sult of  the  deliberations  laid  before  the  Government. 

Dangers  of  Abuse 

There  might  be  certain  fields  of  activity,  such  as 
those  having  to  do  w ith  the  manufacture  of  American 
specialties,  where  adequate  competition  w as  not  af- 
forded by  manufacturers  from  other  countries.  Here 
the  fear  of  monopolistic  temptation  might  have  some 
justification.  The  sale  of  the  products  of  a single 
combination  in  such  an  industry  might  be  seriously 
affected,  and  the  field  thrown  temptingly  open  to 
foreign  substitution,  were  the  methods  of  the  combin- 
ation in  any  given  market  allowed  to  savor  of  unfair 
monopolistic  practices.  It  is  also  possible  that 
should  abuses  develop  legislation  might  be  proposed 
and  put  into  effect  in  the  affected  country  which 
would  seriously  impair  its  value  as  a market.  If 
there  w’ere  no  way  of  avoiding  the  evil  which  mono- 
polistic control  has  sometimes  brought  in  its  train, 
then  it  might  be  well  for  the  industry  concerned  to 
consider  all  this  possibility  w ell  in  advance,  and  agree 
to  subdivide  itself  into  several  totally  unrelated  com- 
binations. 

The  decision  on  such  questions  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  propose  to  operate  under  the 
Webb  Law.  The  important  thing  is  to  remember  the 
general  points  for  and  against  the  single  combination, 
and  to  apply  them  to  the  problem  in  hand. 


Foreign  Markets 


Argentina 

Accounts  of  advantages  which  have  accrued  to 
the  Germans  as  a result  of  the  curious  economic  situ- 
ation now  existing  in  Buenos  Aires  were  brought  to 
this  country  by  Robert  S.  Barrett,  until  recently  United 
States  Commercial  Attache  in  the  Argentine.  The 
German  textile  firms,  in  particular,  were  forced  by 
the  cutting  off  of  their  source  of  supply  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  to  liquidate  their  businesses.  The  funds 
thus  secured  were  banked  until  better  times  for  them 
should  arrive.  During  the  war  shipping  was  so 
scarce  and  deliveries  so  uncertain  that  orders  were 
placed  by  the  British  and  other  interests  for  two  or 
three  times  as  great  quantities  of  goods  as  could  be 
secured.  The  signing  of  the  armistice  released  these 
delayed  goods,  and  they  came  into  the  market  in 
profusion,  sending  the  price  of  textiles  down  to 
points  25  to  40  per  cent,  lower  than  those  prevailing 
in  New  York.  British  firms  thus  found  their  funds 
sharply  curtailed.  The  Germans,  being  in  funds, 
were  able  to  come  into  the  market  and  buy  up  some 
of  the  supply — enough,  indeed,  to  control  the  market. 
Having  bought  at  a low  figure  they  can  afford  to  sell 
at  current  prices,  whereas  the  British,  having  placed 
their  orders  when  prices  were  at  their  peak  cannot 
do  business  exeept  at  a great  loss.  This  initial  handi- 
cap at  the  beginning  of  the  new  era  is  a cause  of 
much  understandable  concern  to  interests  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statt^s. 

Mr.  Barrett  reported  that  chiefly  owing  to  the 
prevailing  labor  unrest  the  Argentine  is  for  the 
present  not  a good  market.  The  country  goes 
through  periodic  bad  years,  and  one  is  about  due, 
but  excellent  crop  conditions  and  the  strength  of 
the  eountry  in  the  international  market  led  him  to 
the  eonclusion  that  the  present  weakness  will  not 
last,  and  that  the  prospects  for  American  goods  will 
be  improved  as  soon  as  the  buyers  have  been  able  to 
absorb  the  present  surplus. 

Large  petroleum  districts  have  recently  been  found 
in  the  northern  j)art  of  the  country  in  the  stretch 
between  Jujuy  and  the  Bolivian  border.  Capital  to 
the  exteni  of  about  $10,000,000  and  the  extension  of 
existing  railroads  will  be  neeessary  before  the  de- 
posits can  be  worked. 

x\uSTRALlA  AND  NeW  ZEALAND 

Data  as  to  the  increased  industrial  resources  of 
Australia  resulting  directly  from  the  war  are  given 
in  a recent  official  statement.  It  shows  that  in  the 
manufaeture  of  electrical  materials  and  machinery, 
hardware,  and  chemicals,  ])articularly  coal  tar  prod- 
ucts, the  Commonwealth  will  hereafter  be  in  a 


much  better  position,  always  provided  of  course  that 
the  conditions  are  such  as  to  keep  the  price  at  wUicli 
the  new  goods  are  turned  out  on  a basis  where  they 
can  compete  with  imported  lines.  Clothing  manu- 
facture has  had  a boom,  and  the  tariff  which  protects 
it  is  expected  to  keep  imported  ready-made  cotton 
clothing  from  being  the  source  of  profit  which  it  was 
in  pre-war  days.  Textiles  of  course  must  still  be 
largely  imported,  and  here  at  least  American  manu- 
facturers will  have  an  opportunity,  though  a prefer- 
ential tariff  gives  Great  Britain  a slight  advantage. 

A somewhat  elaborate  scheme  for  the  development 
of  post-war  trade  has  been  devised  in  Australia,  and 
is  already  in  partial  operation.  Three  semi-oflicial 
bodies  are  set  up.  The  first  is  the  Board  of  Trade, 
consisting  of  the  Comptroller  General  for  Customs, 
and  representatives  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Manufacturers  and  of  Commerce.  Its  function  will 
be  advisory,  and  it  will  seek  to  tell  the  government 
what  measures  should  be  instituted  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  extension  of  trade,  and  what  has  been  the 
effect  of  measures  already  in  operation.  The  second 
body  is  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
under  an  official  Director.  Its  function  will  be  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  key  industries,  promote 
quantity  production  and  standardization,  observe 
and  report  upon  the  workings  of  the  tariff,  and  make 
such  recommendations  for  changes  as  shall  be  deemed 
necessary.  The  third  group,  the  Institute  of  Science 
and  Industry,  is  a technical  body,  growing  out  of  the 
Advisory  Council  of  Sciences,  which  was  of  such 
great  assistance  to  the  government  during  the  war. 
The  three  bodies  together  will  be  able  to  provide  the 
government  with  practical  correlated  information  as 
to  the  methods  best  suited  for  promoting  the  in- 
dustrial expansion  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  making  secure  its  position  in 
international  trade  and  finance. 

Australian  farmers,  having  made  some  tentative 
ventures  in  tobacco  growing,  are  .stimulated  to 
further  effort  by  an  announcement  from  the  several 
tobacco  companies  of  their  willingness  to  buy 
2,000,000  pounds  annually  of  the  home  grown  prod- 
uct at  excellent  prices.  The  offer  w'as  made  through 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

Shipping  conditions  betw^een  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  States  are  showing  progressive  improvement, 
and  the  American  Consul  General  at  Auckland  con- 
siders the  trade  prospects  encouraging. 

Belgium 

Funds  for  the  rehabilitation  of  industry  being  the 
outstanding  need  of  Belgium,  the  banks,  in  addition 


to  negotiating  loans  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  have  called  upon  the  resources  of  their 
stockholders.  A general  movement  for  increasing 
the  capitalization  of  the  various  financial  institutions 
seems  to  be  under  way.  The  Bank  of  Brussels  is 
doubling  its  capitalization,  present  holders  being  al- 
lowed to  subscribe  for  as  many  shares  of  the  new 
issue  as  they  hold  of  the  old.  The  Societe  Generale 
is  nearly  doubling  its  capitalization.  The  Banque 
Nationale  has  established  the  National  Bank  for 
Industrial  Credit,  with  an  initial  capital  of  25,000,000 
francs,  and  the  Banque  de  Credit  Commercial  of  Ant- 
werp is  increasing  its  capitalization  by  5,000,000 
francs.  The  sums  thus  secured  will  provide  means  for 
the  importation  of  raw  materials  and  machinery  so 
sadly  needed  for  bringing  about  a renewal  of  activity, 
for  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  once  the  neces- 
sity for  self-help  became  apparent,  the  Belgians  with- 
out delay  set  themselves  vigorously  at  the  task  of 
industrial  restoration,  the  unfortunate  fact  remains 
that  rehabilitation  has  not  yet  progressed  to  a point 
where  the  population  can  subsist  upon  the  product 
of  its  own  toil.  While  at  present  certain  imported 
products  are  necessary  to  the  continued  existence  of 
the  people,  they  need,  more  than  anything  else,  the 
means  whereby  their  own  productivity  can  be  re- 
stored. 

Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  president-elect  of  Brazil,  who 
is  in  Europe  at  the  head  of  his  country’s  delegation 
to  the  Peace  Conference,  said  in  a recent  interview 
that  Antwerp  hereafter  would  take  the  place  of  Ham- 
burg as  the  port  for  the  continental  distribution 
of  Brazilian  products,  and  there  has  appeared  in 
print  a declaration  that  the  United  States  was  to 
conduct  its  future  commercial  operations  from  that 
port  as  a base. 

Brazil 

Rio  Janeiro  has  heard  that  proposals  advanced  by 
Great  Britain  and  France  provide  that  Brazilian 
securities  held  in  those  two  countries  shall  be  taken 
by  the  United’  States  in  jiart  payment  of  their  war 
indebtedness  to  this  country.  The  proposals,  accord- 
ing to  Brazil’s  information,  have  been  accepted.  If 
this  report  be  true,  it  supplies  another  indication  of 
the  change  which  the  recently  acquired  financial 
position  of  the  United  States  has  brought  about. 
Possession  of  Brazilian  securities  in  quantity  will  lay 
upon  the  United  States  the  obligation  not  alone  of 
operating  the  corporations  which  those  securities 
represent,  but  also  of  providing  at  least  part  of  the 
future  capital  which  their  development  may  require. 

The  Brazilian  Government  which  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  use  its  power  for  the  assistance  of  its 
commercial  and  industrial  interests,  has  offered. 


under  the  terms  of  a recent  decree,  to  finance  the 
mining  and  smelting  of  Brazilian  ore  by  Brazilian 
interests,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  full  cost  of  the 
plants  which  may  be  erected,  and  further  undertakes 
to  draw  the  whole  of  its  own  requirements  of  iron  and 
steel  from  w'ork  established  under  the  decree.  An 
English  authority,  in  considering  the  feasibility  of 
the  plan,  concludes  that  climatic  and  other  conditions 
will  make  it  inadvisable  for  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment to  go  extensively  into  the  proposition.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  cheapness  with  which  iron  and  steel 
from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  can  be 
sold  in  Brazil,  and  suggests  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  Brazilian  Government  to  export  its  ores,  and 
buy  its  steel  from  the  countries  which  have  proved 

their  productive  capacity. 

A commercial  agreement  between  Italy  and  Brazil 
is  reported,  whereby  each  country  will  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  other’s  minimum  tariffs.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  some  60,000  tons  of  Brazilian 
products  are  about  to  go  to  Italy. 

Canada 

Canadian  projects  for  the  extension  of  foreign 
trade  are  not  of  course  entirely  a product  of  war 
conditions.  As  early  as  1914  plans  had  been  made 
for  far-reaching  improvements  to  the  port  of  Mon- 
treal. This  work,  laid  aside  during  the  period  of 
belligerency,  is  now  to  be  carried  forward  to  full 
completion.  The  most  ambitious  part  of  the  plan 
calls  for  the  electrification  of  the  entire  system  of 
port  railways.  A large  warehouse  and  public  cold 
storage  plant  will  be  erected,  and  the  existing  piers 
will  all  be  lengthened.  New  transit  sheds  will  be 
built  to  take  care  of  applications  for  space,  which  are 
already  in  hand  from  new  steamship  companies. 
Wharves  providing  accommodation  for  six  ocean 
liners  will  be  erected.  All  these  improvements  are 
scheduled  for  1919.  The  entire  plan  is  even  more 
extensive,  and  will  give  Montreal  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  complete  of  Atlantic  Coast  ports. 

To  keep  the  shipyards  busy  throughout  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  possibly  into  1920,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has  let  contracts  for  forty-five  additional 
steel  ships,  with  a total  net  tonnage  of  264j050  tons. 
The  deciding  factors  which  made  the  Government 
go  ahead  wdth  its  shipping  program  were  the  world’s 
need  of  tonnage  and  the  evil  effects  upon  the  indus- 
trial situation  of  closing  down  the  yards  at  this  time. 
In  announcing  the  decision,  C.  C.  Ballantyne, 
T^Iinister  of  Marine,  said  that  these  orders  must  not 
be  taken  as  indicating  that  others  were  to  follow.  He 
declared  that  the  limit  of  the  tonnage  which  could  be 
used  by  the  Candian  National  Railways  system  was 
nearly  reached,  and  that  when  that  limit  was  reached. 


Good  opportunities  await  American  capitalists  who  are  will- 
ing to  operate  cotton  mills  in  China  and  produce  the  brand  of 
goods  to  suit  the  local  market  at  competing  prices. 


the  yards  would  have  to  compete  for  contracts  in  the 
world  markets. 

Chile 

Efforts  of  the  Chilean  Government  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  its  nitrate  deposits,  which,  it  is 
now  claimed,  are  of  much  greater  extent  than  had 
previously  been  believed,  resulted  recently  in  the 
arrival  in  that  country  of  a delegation  representing 
‘ large  Japanese  mining  interests.  They  are  prospect- 
ing in  Cabildo.  Their  visit  almost  exactly  coincides 
with  that  of  an  American  group  on  the  spot  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Under  a War  Trade  Board  ruling  dated  May  19, 
the  importation  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  permitted  with- 
out restriction  under  a general  import  license  after 
July  1. 

China 

Believing  that  prohibition  in  the  United  States 
will  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
tea,  Chinese  growers  and  merchants  are  making  an 
effort  to  improve  and  increase  the  Chinese  products. 
To  this  end  an  association  is  being  formed  to  consider 
the  situation  and  advance  measures  which  will  tend 
to  keep  for  China  some  of  the  trade  that  will  other- 
wise go  to  India,  Java,  Ceylon  and  Japan.  Ameri- 
cans are  taking  part  in  plans  to  improve  and  increase 
the  output  of  raw  silk,  and  to  modernize  sericulture 
as  well  as  shipping  methods,  in  order  that  this  impor- 
tant Chinese  product  may  play  its  proper  part  in 
international  commerce.  There  is,  indeed,  a general 
movement  throughout  the  country  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity in  all  lines.  The  Government  has  sanc- 
tioned the  proposal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  that  five  commercial  attaches  should 
be  appointed.  Of  these,  one  each  will  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Japan,  and  two  to  the  United 
States. 

Julean  Arnold,  United  States  Commercial  At- 
tache at  Peking  has  this  to  say  concerning  the  sale  of 
American  cotton  goods  in  China: 

Chinese  cotton  experts  state  that  the  demand  for  American 
cotton  goods  will  advance  in  the  post-war  period  only  if  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  adopt  fundamental  changes  in  their  method 
of  dealing  wdth  Chinese  wholesale  dealers.  The  stocks  now 
held  by  dealers  here  are  but  a fractional  part  of  the  amount 
ordinarily  held  in  the  trade  here. 

In  the  past  the  foreign  houses  in  China  handling  American 
cloths  did  their  best  to  give  the  native  distributors  the  neces- 
sary encouragement  by  confining  certain  mill  brands  to  cer- 
tain dealers,  but  in  this  they  were  not  supported  by  the  mills 
and  their  agents  in  America,  who  would  sell  the  same  brands 
to  any  buyer.  This  made  competition  so  keen  that  practi- 
cally every  distributor  of  American  cloth  lost  money  on  pur- 
chases made 

American  cloths  are  of  excellent  quality  and  are  liked  by  the 
Chinese,  but  Chinese  merchants  are  now  compelled  to  deal  m 
Japanese  goods  because  they  cannot  get  American  goods  at 
the  price  required  by  the  majority  of  their  customers. 


Colombia 

Colombian  merchants  are  interested  in  receiving 
quotations  on  American  piece  goods,  and  have  for- 
warded samples  of  their  needs  to  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Support  given  by 
the  Government  of  the  country  to  those  willing  to 
undertake  public  works  has  resulted  in  extensive 
plans  for  the  building  of  new  railways,  enlargement 
of  terminal  facilities  and  the  deepening  of  harbors. 
Report  has  it  that  the  Government  has  secured  a 
loan  of  $1,000,000  for  the  building  of  a mole  at 
Buenaventura,  chief  Pacific  port  of  the  Republic.  A 
grouj)  of  British  banks  has  formed  a corporation  to 
transact  a banking  business  in  Colombia,  and  offices 
will  be  maintained  in  Bogota,  Medellin  and  Mani- 
zeles. 

Czechoslovakia 


Bohemian  .statesmen  and  financiers  are  wrestling 
with  a tremendous  problem  in  the  stabilization  of 
currency,  and  have  been  forced  to  take  heroic  meas- 
ures to  bring  about  a curbing  of  the  inflation  which 
the  continual  issuance  of  Austrian  notes  had  pro- 
duced. For  ten  days  the  frontiers  of  the  country 
were  closed,  and  all  existing  notes  were  called  in  to 
be  stamped  by  the  new  government.  Notes  not  so 
stamped  ceased  to  be  legal  currency,  and  fifty  per 
cent,  of  those  presented  were  held  by  the  Government 
as  an  enforced  loan  up  to  the  time  that  the  census  of 
property  could  be  completed  and  a tax  imposed  and 
collected.  Such  a project  could  not  of  course  be 
carried  through  without  considerable  friction  and 
difficulty,  but  the  measure  of  success  was  large,  and 
the  exchange  rate  has  moved  in  favor  of  the  new 
Republic.  The  effort  now  is  to  provide  a gold  basis 
for  the  new  currency  which  is  planned,  and  for  this 
purpose  a four  per  cent,  four  year  bond  issue,  based 
on  foreign  securities  and  hoarded  gold  and  silver, 
has  been  authorized.  The  support  of  the  people  has 
been  freely  offered,  and  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration, in  its  summary  of  conditions  abroad  has 
])aid  tribute  to  the  success  of  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  holding  the  people  together. 

Shipments  to  Bohemia  may  now  be  made  via 
Hamburg  if  they  are  consigned  to  the  American 
Relief  Administration  at  that  port  for  the  account  of 
the  consignee.  Advices  from  Prague  state  that 
£e\'eral  Czech  firms  have  united  to  found  an  Import 
Trading  Company,  Ltd.  to  deal  in  imported  groceries 
and  foodstuffs.  It  seems  likely  that  with  a good 
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liarvest  in  prospect  the  need  of  the  country  for  im- 
ported food  will  not  be  long  continued. 

Denmark 

Danish  industrial  activity  during  1918  surpassed 
all  previous  expansion  records.  There  were  170  new 
capital  issues,  totalling  237,000,000  crowns  ($63,- 
516,000)  of  which  51,150,000  crowns  represented  new 
industrial  organizations,  and  the  remainder  increased 
capitalization  by  existing  firms.  The  total  capitaliza- 
tion of  Danish  enterj^rises  is  now  estimated  at 
1,600,000,000  crowns  ($428,800,000). 

Danish  business  men  who  arrived  here  a few  days 
ago  announced  that  they  had  coriie  to  purchase  not 
only  ships,  but  automobiles,  hardware,  machinery 
factory  tools,  shoes  and  general  dry  goods.  The 
story  of  the  American  business  man  who  recently 
reported  that  on  his  arrival  in  Copenhagen  people 
stood  in  line  outside  his  hotel  room  to  buy  goods  of 
him  has  been  widely  printed,  and  judged  from  other 
evidence  at  hand  is  no  gross  exaggeration.  Not  alone 
are  manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds  commanding  a 
high  price  in  Denmark,  as  in  the  other  Scandinavian 
countries,  but  the  people  are  as  a whole  enthused 
over  the  prospects  of  capturing  at  least  a large  part 
of  the  Baltic  transshipment  trade  formerly  held  by 
Germany.  Copenhagen,  which  recently  had  its  visi- 
tation of  the  epidemic  of  harbor  strikes  which  is 
besetting  the  shipping  world,  plans  harbor  improve- 
ments which  will  cost  no  h;ss  than  $16,000,000. 

Other  Danish  towns  hope  to  capture  some  of  this 
trade,  and  plans  are  being  laid  to  build  a commercial 
harbor  at  a place  called  Korsoer,  which  is  situated 
on  the  Great  Belt  Channel,  connecting  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltic.  The  capital  necessary  has  been 
estimated  at  3,000,000  crowms  ($804,000)  but  more 
than  this  sum  may  be  necessary. 

Dutch  East  Indies 

In  1913,  the  United  States,  aecording  to  recently 
published  figures,  sold  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  some 
$3,151,000  worth  of  goods.  In  1918,  the  total  figure 
was  $19,718,000.  A special  representative  of  the 
Government  of  the  Dutch  Archipeligo,  who  has  only 
recently  come  to  this  eountry,  said  that  even  last 
year’s  figure  can  be  greatly  increased  provided  direct 
relations  can  be  established  between  the  two  peoples. 
In  pre-war  days  practically  the  whole  of  the  sales  in 
this  country  of  the  products  of  the  islands  were  via 
Dutch  or  English  ports,  with  a consequent  higher 
costs  and  lessened  profits  to  both  principals  in  the 
transaction.  Direct  shipping  and  direct  representa- 
tion will  make  future  trade  more  beneficial  to  both. 
The  representative  quoted  says  that  the  people  he 
represents  can  use  “every  article  manufactured  in  the 


United  States,  from  locomotives  to  sewing  machine 
needles.”  Practically  every  city  in  the  island  is  plan- 
ning extensive  public  works.  New  mines  are  being 
opened  which  will  need  machinery,  and  the  agricul- 
tural development  now  in  progress  will  call  for  fertil- 
izers, farm  machinery  and  similar  products.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  United  States  will  in  future  be  the 
chief  competitor  of  the  Dutch  firms  which  have  hith- 
erto supplied  practically  all  the  wants  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  present  disruption  of  Dutch  industry 
gives  the  American  manufacture  a decided  advan- 
tage even  over  the  home  country. 

The  American  consul  at  Batavia  reports  that  pro- 
per marketing  will  enable  United  States  manufac- 
turers of  cutlery  to  replace  the  goods  of  Germany, 
which  have  hitherto  dominated  the  market.  Atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  islands  are 
tropical,  which  means  that  price  is  a primary  con- 
sideration, and  that  an  attempt  to  force  the  sale  of 
the  finer  grades  would  not  meet  with  success. 

Finland 

Recognition  of  the  Finnish  Government  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  gives  the  statesmen 
who  are  trying  to  build  a stable  and  contented  inde- 
pendent people  out  of  the  wreck  left  by  the  wars,  in- 
ternal and  external,  of  the  past  few  years,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  plan  more  intelligently  for  the  future  devel- 
opment of  the  rather  slender  resources  of  their  coun- 
try. There  is  already  evident  a certain  tendency 
toward  industrial  activity,  for  combinations  have 
been  formed  between  lumber  interests  and  paper 
mills  so  that  the  pulp  industry  is  more  highly  inte- 
grated than  ever  before,  and  can  operate  with  greater 
efficiency.  One  company  has  been  formed  for  the 
manufacture  of  saccharin,  with  a plant  estimated  to 
be  worth  $1,000,000,  and  another  for  the  production 
of  vegetable  oil  and  fodder  cakes  from  imported  ma- 
terials. The  chief  difficulty  at  present  is  not  high 
prices,  nor  taxes,  but  labor.  The  demoralization  of 
the  war  period,  the  lack  of  food,  the  fluetuating  value 
of  the  currency  have  tended  to  drive  the  people  from 
the  centers  to  the  country  where  food  at  least  is  to  be 
had.  Finland’s  future  development  is  inevitably 
bound  up  with  that  of  Russia,  for  the  position  of  the 
country  at  the  head  of  the  Baltic,  with  a port  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  makes  it  likely  that 
should  the  great  interior  of  Russia  ever  be  opened 
again  to  commerce,  the  Finns  will  have  an  advantage 
not  possessed  by  any  other  people. 

France 

Present  conditions  for  American  trade  with  France 
are  not  fully  satisfactory  to  those  in  both  countries 


who  had  hoped  for  immediate  resumption  of  pre-w^ar 
relations  and  broad  particii>ation  by  American  in- 
dustry in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  devastated  areas. 
To  accentuate  the  difficulties  already  noted  has  come 
an  additional  drop  in  the  price  of  the  franc,  which 
puts  still  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  sales,  and  im- 
poses a barrier  which  can  be  crossed  only  by  goods 
classed  as  absolute  necessities.  And  yet  there  are  not 
lacking  evidences  that  a change  for  the  better  is  in 
sight.  Negotiation  between  the  Allied  banking  inter- 
ests have  been  conducted  in  a hopeful  tone.  A new 
banking  corporation  owned  jointly  by  French  and 
American  interests  is  about  to  open  offices  for  the 
transaction  of  commercial  banking,  and  the  French 
Government  is  going  ahead  vigorously  with  its  plans 
for  the  development  of  foreign  trade.  The  financial 
position  of  the  Government  has  show  n some  improve- 
ment, the  yield  from  certain  taxes  being  higher  than 
had  been  anticipated.  Exports  of  silks  and  jewelry 
and  such  articles  are  increasing  in  volume,  affecting 
favorably  the  trading  position  of  importing  firms. 
Rumors  of  large  steel  purchases  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment in  the  American  market,  arrivals  of  men 
apparently  commissioned  to  buy  in  quantities,  les- 
sening of  the  restrictions  against  imported  goods, 
and  the  formation  of  private  corporations  in  France 
for  the  purchase  of  American  goods  of  all  sorts  indi- 
cate a growing  hopefulness  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. It  is  seemingly  impossible  for  French  and 
American  merchants  to  believe  that  their  present 
troubles  are  more  than  temporary. 

French  Africa 

The  increasing  importance  of  trade  relations  with 
Northern  Africa  is  indicat(;d  by  the  recent  official 
announcement  that  parcels  post  setyice  between  the 
United  States  and  Algeria  and  Tunis  has  been  es- 
tablished. Corsica  is  likewise  included  in  the  arrange- 
ment made  with  the  French  Postal  i\.dministration. 
With  their  increased  absorj)tion  of  American  manu- 
facture, usually  via  French  ports,  the  merchants  of 
this  region  are  pushing  the  sale  here  of  their  raw 
products.  The  total  imports  from  Algiers  last  year 
amounted  to  nearly  $150,000,  the  chief  features  of 
the  list  being  crude  tartar,  briar  wood,  cork,  geranium 
oil,  and  cork  waste. 

Great  Britain 

In  three  of  the  chief  of  British  industries,  cotton, 
steel  and  pottery,  there  has  been  recently  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  possible  effects  of  American  competi- 
tion in  world  markets.  The  potters  have  claimed 
that  the  improvement  in  the  product  of  American 
factories  was  on  the  verge  of  eliminating  English 


wares  from  their  richest  market,  Canada.  High  rates 
for  coal,  labor  and  shipping  space  have  tended,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  to  turn  this  rich  market  over  to 
the  United  States,  where  the  pottery  industry  “though 
of  mushroom  growth,  is  decidedly  vigorous.”  The 
Staffordshire  manufacturer  who  expressed  this  opin- 
ion found  great  improvement  in  the  product  of  the 
Americans,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  future 
competition  of  the  two  would  be  keen,  especially  in 
the  moderate  priced  grades.  To  his  claims  as  to  the 
Canadian  market  in  particular,  it  was  argued  by 
American  interests  that  the  invasion  which  he  so 
much  feared  was  purely  the  product  of  war  condi- 
tions, and  that  under  normal  conditions  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  the  British  product  by  the  Canadian 
tariff  wt>uld  more  than  offset  the  weakness  of  the 
British  position  in  the  matter  of  coal  and  freight 
charges. 

The  cotton  cloth  problem  is  a much  more  imjior- 
tant  and  difficult  one,  and  has  been  complicated 
recently  by  the  labor  difficulties  which  both  the 
British  and  American  manufacturers  have  had  to 
face.  On  a rising  market  settlements  in  both  coun- 
tries seem  to  be  rapidly  approaching.  English  in- 
terests seem  to  fear  most  the  American  invasion  of 
China  and  South  America.  In  the  former  country, 
at  least,  the  British  have  an  almost  immeasurable 
advantage  in  the  possession  of  established  trade 
marks,  the  importance  of  which  is  not  yet  fully 
realized  by  some  of  the  American  firms  which  are 
hoping  to  continue  their  trade  in  this  field. 

In  the  matter  of  steel  the  American  position  is 
apparently  one  of  great  strength,  as  was  indicated 
by  the  recent  successful  bidding  for  a contract  for 
street  rails  in  Birmingham  itself.  The  Liverpool 
Journal  calls  this  bit  of  American  progress  perhaps 
the  least  striking  example  of  what  is  going  on,  and 
narrates  at  some  length  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
for  the  rumored  placing  here  of  the  large  French  rail 
order  spoken  of  above.  “When  the  English  manu- 
facturers” says  the  Journal,  “got  down  to  absolute 
bare  net  cost  with  no  profit  at  all,  they  were  still 
thirty  shillings  per  ton  outside  the  price  quoted  by 
the  American  manufacturers.  Orders  for  the  first 
500,000  tons  have  already  gone  to  the  United  States. 
The  remaining  250,000  tons  were  held  over  for  Eng- 
lish manufacturers,  but  the  latter  could  make  no 
certain  promise  of  delivery  owing  to  threats  of 
strikes,  and  if  they  have  not  already  gone,  they  are 
likely  to  follow  the  first  500,000  tons  to  the  United 
States.” 

There  is  of  course  nothing  new  in  any  of  the 
matters  here  brought  forth.  The  interesting  feature 
• is  the  gradual  recognition,  on  both  sides  of  the 


Atlantic,  of  the  changed  conditions  which  have  come 
about,  and  of  the  need  for  changed  methods  to  meet 
those  conditions. 

The  comparative  stability  at  its  present  level  of 
British  exchange  is  perhaps  one  indication  of  the 
growing  normality  of  trade  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  British  ex])orts  to  the  United  States 
are  increasing,  and  the  removal  of  artificial  restric- 
tions, which  has  been  steadily  going  forw^ard,  is  not 
only  recognition  of  improving  conditions,  but  is  in 
itself  an  aid  to  stabilization. 

India 

Through  arrangements  with  the  postal  authorities 
of  British  India,  and  Great  Britain,  parcels  post 
service  between  the  United  States  and  India  has 
been  established,  with  a weight  limit  of  eleven 
pounds.  Parcels  cannot  be  registered. 

Italy 

If  it  be  true,  as  Italian  authorities  insist,  that 
Italy’s  chief  problem  at  the  present  time  is  one  of 
transport,  both  ship  and  rail,  then  the  United  States 
is  assisting  greatly  in  the  solution  of  that  problem. 
In  the  matter  of  ship-building,  many  of  the  yards 
already  turning  out  vessels  on  the  peninsula  are  using 
American  material,  and  a representative  of  one  of  the 
largest  companies  is  now  in  this  country  buying  ma- 
terial to  be  used  in  three  additional  yards.  The  re- 
ported sale  of  150  locomotives  to  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment by  an  American  company  followed  not  long 
after  the  receipt  of  an  order  for  3,000  freight  cars; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  American  coal  is  to  some 
extent  taking  the  place  of  the  British  product  in  Ital- 
ian railroads  and  factories. 

The  matter  of  credit  is  a formidable  one  and,  if  the 
exchange  rate  may  be  taken  as  an  index,  has  not  yet 
been  successfully  solved,  though  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Great  Britain,  Italy’s  needs  are  being  con- 
sidered bv  financial  and  commercial  interests  who 
realize  the  drag  which  an  exchange  rate  of  around 
eight  lire  to  the  dollar  is  upon  the  transaction  of 
business. 

One  of  the  interesting  if  somewhat  pathetic 
by-products  of  the  war  is  the  call  which  has  recently 
come  from  Italy  for  quantities  of  American  window 
glass.  The  frequent  air  raids  by  the  Austrian  air- 
planes over  the  towns  and  hamlets,  as  well  as  the 
concussions  of  the  big  guns,  have  broken,  it  seems, 
practically  every  pane  of  glass  in  the  region  to  the 
north  and  east  of  the  Piave.  Her  own  production 
impaired,  Italy  looks  to  the  United  States  for  a sup- 


ply of  this  necessary  material  so  necessary  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  her  people. 

Japan 

Figures  giving  some  indication  of  the  true  Japanese 
trading  position  were  given  recently  in  newspaper 
dispatches.  They  show  that  although  there  was  in 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  a general  decrease 
in  exports,  the  imports  very  materially  increased  in 
many  lines,  so  that  the  month  of  March  showed  an 
actual  unfavorable  trade  balance.  The  goods  coming 
in  were  for  the  most  part  apparently  ordered  before 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  general  revision 
of  prices  which  followed  it.  Those  going  out  were 
many  of  them  sold  on  the  new  schedule,  necessarily 
lower  on  account  of  increased  competition. 

The  Japanese  merchants  do  not  intend  that  their 
new  found  trade  shall  be  lost,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Government  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
retain  their  place,  and  to  remove  any  stigma  of  in- 
feriority, which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  may  be  placed 
upon  their  goods  by  foreign  purchasers.  In  Aus- 
tralia, for  instance,  it  is  reported  that  the  Japanese 
Consul  General  reports  all  complaints  received  direct 

to  his  Government,  which  in  turn  traces  the  defective 

$ 

product  to  the  factory  in  which  it  was  produced.  In 
some  cases,  the  consul  actually  guarantees  on  behalf 
of  his  Government  the  quality  of  the  merchandise. 

The  Kaw'asaki  Dock  Company,  one  of  the  large 
ship-building  companies  of  Japan  is  naming  a number 
of  its  new  ships  for  leading  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  countries  of  America  and  Europe,  among  them 
being  Washington  Maru,  Portland  Maru,  San  Fran- 
cisco Maru,  Vancouver  Maru,  Glasgow  Maru,  Chile 
Maru,  Brazil  Maru,  and  Argentine  Maru. 

Mexico 

The  market  for  American  agricultural  implements 
and  machinery  in  Mexico  is  reported  to  be  growing, 
and  strangely  enough  it  is  the  firms  which  until  re- 
cently were  on  the  black  list  which  are  promoting 
much  of  this  trade.  Before  the  war  they  handled 
German  goods  for  the  most  part.  During  the  war, 
being  unable  to  get  supplies  either  from  Germany  or 
yet  from  the  Allies  and  the  United  States,  because 
of  the  interdict  against  them,  they  suffered  severely, 
but  now  that  trade  is  again  possible,  they  are  look- 
ing to  the  United  States  as  the  source  from  which 
supplies  can  most  quickly  be  secured.  There  are 
no  Mexican  import  duties  on  farm  machinery,  and 
near  Mazatlan  a Mexican  citizen  has  established  an 
experimental  farm  where  he  hopes  to  persuade  Ameri- 


can  firms  to  demonstrate  their  wares  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding  comitry. 

• The  Netherlands 

An  offer  of  American  coal,  at  a price  lower  than 
that  paid  for  the  German  product,  has  excited  indus- 
trial interests  in  Holland,  and  caused  them  to  look 
forward  more  hopefully  to  the  solution  of  one  of  their 
chief  problems.  Conditions  in  the  countrj^  are  still 
far  from  normal,  the  lack  of  raw  materials  and  the 
high  shipping  rates  keeping  production  away  below 
the  pre-war  average.  There  is  a very  great  shortage 
of  fats,  and  of  course,  of  soaj)  and  candles. 

There  are  evidences,  however,  of  a growing  belief 
of  the  country  in  the  security  of  its  future,  and  a 
number  of  new  trading  companies  are  being  estab- 
lished, notably  one  for  promoting  commercial  inter- 
course with  Japan.  A company  is  being  formed  to 
construct  a new  tramway  between  the  cities  of  De- 
venter and  Zutphen,  whose  length  will  be  approxi- 
mately ten  miles.  The  line  will  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $350,000. 

Norway 

Norway  is  making  its  first  trial  of  American  made 
mail  trucks,  a shipment  of  which  recently  arrived  in 
Cdiristiania,  and  have  just  been  put  in  commission. 
Until  they  arrived  horses  and  wagons  had  been  used 
for  the  city  transportation  of  letter  mail  and  parcels 
post. 

Norway  has  also  taken  to  the  use  of  another  prod- 
uct usually  considered  essentially  American.  The 
Norsk  Hydro,  largest  of  the  country’s  great  electrical 
plants,  has  built  thirty-six  buildings  of  hollow  cement 
tile,  some  of  them  being  large  apartment  houses  and 
others  mere  bungalows.  All  are  located  at  the  com- 
j>any’s  works  at  It jukan.  The  machines  for  making 
these  tiles  are  manufactured  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, but  the  use  of  their  j>roduct,  as  far  as  Scandi- 
navia is  concerned,  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  Norway.  A modern  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cement  is  beginning  operations  at  Brevik,  its 
annual  capcity  being  at  present  150,000  tons,  with 
plans  which  provide  for  a future  output  of  300,000 
tons. 

Peru 

Announcement  early  this  month  that  the  Peruvian 
Government  had  begun  work  on  the  railroad  which 
is  to  connect  her  Pacific  ports  with  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Amazon,  and  so  with  the  Atlantic,  was 
capped  by  the  advertisement  of  the  Postmaster 
General  for  tenders  from  European  and  American 
firms  for  the  establishment  of  aerial  routes  for  the 
transportation  of  mail  passengers  and  freight.  It  is 


proposed  to  establish  this  up-to-date  service  first 
between  Tarma  and  Iquitos,  and  to  extend  it  to  other 
sections  if  the  initial  venture  proves  satisfactory. 
The  railroad  project  involves  the  construction  of  a 
line  from  a point  on  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  route  north- 
w^ard  to  Iquitos,  which  is  on  a navigable  branch  of 
the  Amazon.  The  region  to  be  opened  is  now^  prac- 
tically unknown,  but  it  contains  many  varieties  of 
valuable  woods,  and  has  vast  tracts  with  agricul- 
tural possibilities. 

Peru  is  said  to  have  suffered  less  from  the  stagna- 
tion which  followed  the  signing  of  the  armistice  than 
did  her  southern  neighbor,  and  trade  is  at  present 
in  a comparatively  healthy  condition.  Machinery 
for  the  cotton  mills  which  are  in  operation,  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton-seed  by-products  is  especi- 
ally in  demand.  Machinery  for  silver  mining  is 
needed,  but  the  demand  for  copper  machinery  has 
fallen  off  to  some  extent. 

Siam 

* 

The  Siamese  Consul  in  New  York,  Mr.  B.  T. 
Warren  Sumner,  has  recently  issued  a statement  on 
the  prospect  of  trade  with  that  country,  part  of 
which  follows: 

Siam  has  for  many  years  purchased  a great  part  of  its  im- 
ports from  Germany,  a large  percentage  of  which  was  of  in- 
ferior grade.  I was  told  recently  by  a Siamese  merchant  that 
Germany  considered  Siam  and  China  dumping  grounds  for 
everything  that  they  could  not  dispose  of  elsewhere. 

The  import  duties  of  Siam  are  very  low,  there  being  a flat 
duty  of  3 per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  articles  except  beer,  wine, 
and  spiritous  liquors. 

I have  frequently  been  asked  what  articles  are  imported  into 
Siam  and  the  briefest  answer  I can  give  is : “ Practically  every- 
thing as  very  little  is  manufactured  in  the  country.” 

The  transportation  of  American  merchandise  to  Siam  is  not 
nearly  so  difficult  as  many  think,  and  though  a large  percent- 
age of  the  goods  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Siam  has  to  be 
transshipped  either  at  Hong  Kong  or  at  Singapore  there  are 
several  steamship  concerns  in  New  York  which  have  frequent 
sailings  for  those  parts  and  which  in  most  cases  will  issue  a 
through  bill  of  lading  to  Bangkok.  Shipment  may  be  made  via 
San  Francisco  in  a similar  manner.  It  is  thus  possible  at  pres- 
ent to  ship  goods  from  New  York  every  couple  of  weeks,  and  as 
soon  as  more  tonnage  is  released  this  time  should  be  reduced  to 
about  a week  or  ten  days. 

The  Siamese  Government  recently  built  what  is  known  as  the 
Southern  Railway,  which,  I understand,  is  now  completed  and 
will,  in  the  case  of  mail  and  passenger  traffic,  save  about  one 
week  between  the  United  States  and  Bangkok. 

I might  add  that  there  are  a number  of  steamers  gomg  to 
Bangkok  annually  and  often  shipments  can  be  made  direct. 

South  Africa 

Agricultural  implements  in  considerable  quantity 
are  in  demand  for  a new  land-development  scheme  for 
ex-soldiers  at  Natal.  Windmills,  fencing  materials 
and  dipping  tanks  are  among  the  products  which  will 


be  bought.  So  pleased  are  the  people  of  the  Union 
with  their  industrial  development  of  the  past  few 
years  that  they  are  planning  to  hold  an  exhibition  of 
their  products.  Pretoria  has  been  selected  as  the 
scene  of  the  fair,  and  the  opening  will  take  place  in 
April  of  next  year.  It  is  expected  that  foreign  manu- 
facturers will  be  invited  to  exhibit. 

In  view  of  the  growing  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  South  African  ports,  the  following  rules, 
communicated  by  the  Conimissioner  of  Customs  to 
Consul  General  Murphy  have  particular  pertinence: 

1.  When  the  accuracy  of  declared  prices  is  questioned  a de- 
posit is  required  sufficient  to  bring  the  declared  valuation  up 
to  the  true  market  value  at  the  time  of  shipment,  together  with 
penalties  imposed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  full  con- 
sideration being  given  to  the  point  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
declarant  acted  in  genuine  ignorance  of  the  South  African  re- 
quirements, 

2.  Firms  whose  declarations  are  once  found  to  be  incorrect 
are  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  in  connection  with  subse- 
quent shipments. 

3.  Where  there  is  a fraudulent  attempt  to  undervalue  with 
a deliberate  intent  to  evade  the  i)ayment  of  customs  duties,  the 
merchandise  is  liable  to  forfeiture,  and  the.  persons  producing 
such  documents  are  subject  to  a fine  not  exceeding  £300 
($1,459.95)  with  or  without  imprisonment  not  exceeding  12 

months. 

“It  has  been  found  to  be  a common  error  among 
exporters  to  this  market,”  says  Mr.  Murphy,  “to 
declare  the  domestic  price  at  the  time  of  acceptance 
of  order  instead  of  at  the  date  of  shipment,  and 
severe  penalties  may  be  imposed  if  the  local  law  is 
not  complied  with.  Exporters  should  clearly  under- 
stand that  duty  is  levied  not  on  the  actual  price  paid 
or  to  be  paid  by  the  South  African  purchaser  but 
upon  the  home  consumption  value  in  the  country  of 
origin  at  the  date  of  shipment.” 

Sweden 

The  British  complaint  against  American  success  in 
Sweden  has  centered  itself  finally  in  an  attack  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  consular  service  supplied  by  the 
British  Government,  with  corresponding  praise  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  system.  One  ob- 
server attributed  the  success  of  the  American  firms 
in  this  market  to  the  trade  commissions  which  are  on 
spot  investigating  openings.  These  commissions,  he 
said,  not  only  report  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, but  also  put  importers  in  direct  and  immediate 
touch  with  the  United  States  exporters.  The  Amer- 
ican Chamber  of  Conmierce  in  London  asks  whether 
this  may  not  be  the  familiar  tendency,  encountered 
in  practically , every  country,  to  think  that  its  owm 
consular  service  is  never  as  good  as  that  of  other 
countries. 


Details  as  to  the  effect  of  the  coming  of  peace  upon 
the  soap  and  shoes’ industries  of  Sweden  are  given  in  a 
Swedish  paper,  copies  of  which  have  been  received 
here.  The  shoe  factories,  it  said,  closed  down  com- 
pletely on  April  15,  finding  it  impossible  to  continue 
in  the  face  of  foreign  competition.  Employes  unable 
to  secure  other  work  will  receive  two-thirds  of  the 
previous  minimum  wage,  and  other  compensations 
during  the  period  of  cessation,  for  it  is  hoped  that  the 
re-opening  of  trade  routes,  and  a readjustment  of 
prices  will  bring  back  the  industry  to  the  industry 
back  into  being.  The  soap  manufacturers,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  not  yet  closed,  but  are  petitioning 
the  Government  for  an  embargo  on  the  importation 
of  laundry  soap,  toilet  soap,  and  washing  powders, 
for  a limited  period,  or  until  it  becomes  possible  for 
the  domestic  manufacturers  after  having  received 
cheaper  raw  materials  to  compete  again  with  foreign 
rivals.  They  are  also  asking  for  an  increased  duty. 

Sweden  is  turning  to  the  use  of  motor  vessels;  one 
large  company,  having  two  such  vessels  of  9,500  tons 
each  already  in  commission,  and  another  about  to  be 
launched,  has  placed  orders  for  eight  more  of  similar 
type.  They  will  all  be  used  in  the  transatlantic  trade. 
Each  vessel  is  440  feet  over  all — larger  than  any  prev- 
iously built  in  Swedish  yards. 

Switzerland 

Trade  opportunities,  compiled  from  commercial  re- 
ports received  by  American  consular  representatives 
in  Switzerland,  are  being  published  in  two  Swiss 
commercial  journals.  The  lists  give  the  name  of  the 
firm,  the  goods  they  are  offering,  and  the  connections 
desired.  The  results,  according  to  reports,  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  numerous  inquiries  having  been 
received  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  Geneva. 

The  Swiss  Government,  carrying  out  its  plan  of 
electrifying  its  railroads,  has  authorized  the  purchase 
of  20  electric  locomotives  for  which  it  is  understood 
the  raw  materials  at  least  will  be  purchased  in  the 
United  States. 

German  commercial  travellers  are  reported  to  have 
begun  the  invasion  of  Switzerland.  Swiss  business 
houses  are  being  inundated  with  prospectuses,  and 
goods  of  all  conceivable  kinds  are  being  offered  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Turkey 

The  bringing  about  of  trade  relations  with  Turkey 
has  been  expedited  by  the  arrangement  which  has 
been  made  whereby  food  ships  on  their  return  from 
the  Levant  may  bring  rugs,  carpets,  tobacco,  licorice, 
and  other  products  of  the  Near  East.  Registered 


mail  may  now  be  sent  to  both  Turkey  in  Europe  and 
Turkey  in  Asia. 

West  Indies 

The  revival  of  the  sugar  and  rum  industry  in  Ja- 
maica is  being  carried  on,  according  to  report,  largely 
by  the  use  of  machinery  made  in  the  United  States. 
Lack  of  shipping  between  the  colony  and  Great  Bri- 
tain caused  its  merchants  and  planters  to  turn  to  the 
United  States  during  the  war  period,  and  the  first 
small  consignments  were  followed  by  other  and  larger 
orders.  Jamaica,  whose  lot  has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory  for  some  years,  is  looking  forward  to  an 
early  improvement  in  her  affairs.  To  this  end  the 
people  are  asking  that  a Royal  Commission  be  sent 
from  England  to  inquire  into  the  financial,  industrial 


and  social  conditions  of  the  island.  A loan  of  five 
million  pounds  for  roads,  bridges,  railways,  harbor 
improvements,  etc.,  is  being  talked  of,  and  to  support 
it  an  income  tax  law  is  proposed.  Incidentally  it  is 
hoped  by  closer  government  supervision  of  export 
products  to  increase  their  foreign  reputation.  Means 
are  being  looked  for  to  check  the  growing  emigration 
from  Jamaica  to  Cuba  and  other  countries. 

The  naval  radio  stations  at  Santo  Domingo  City, 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  have 
been  opened  for  commercial  service  to  and  from 
points  in  the  United  States,  via  Guantanamo,  Cuba. 
The  usual  cable  rates  to  Guantanamo  plus  twenty 
cents  per  word  from  that  point  to  Haiti  will  be 
charged. 


Note:  It  will  frequently  be  possible  for  us  to  give  more  detailed  information  concernmg  the  t^de  and  other  develonmente  narrated 
in  this  summary.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Foreign  Trade  Birneau,  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  140 
Broadway,  New  York.  While  we  cannot  of  course  guarantee  all  statements  made,  every  effort  is  made  to  insure  their  accuracy. 


New  York,  June  11,  1919 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 


American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


T^IGURES  setting  forth  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  for  the  month  of  April  indicate 
nothing  which  is  more  striking  than  the  continued 
dependence  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
of  Europe,  on  the  products  of  the  United  States,  both 
raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  and  manufactured  arti- 
cles. The  great  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  over 
last  year’s  figures  (the  totals  are  $714,513,000  for 
April,  1919,  as  aginst  $500,422,000  for  April,  1918), 
mean,  of  course,  that  shipping  is  now  available  for 
carrying  the  goods  to  their  destinations.  During  the 
same  period  imports  have  decreased,  not  only  rela- 
tively but  absolutely.  Europe  has  not  yet  reconsti- 
tuted her  industry  to  the  point  where  a definite  re- 
duction can  be  made  in  the  preponderance  in  favor 
of  the  United  States,  and  there  are  no  indications 
that  a balance  will  be  struck  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. However  abnormal  may  be  the  present  sale 
abroad  of  the  goods  of  the  United  States,  it  is  an 
abnormality  which  will  probably  continue  for  som^ 
little  time;  and  readjustment,  w^hen  it  does  come, 
will  not  restore  pre-war  conditions.  The  economic 
changes  which  the  war  has  brought  about  will  not  be 
obliterated  by  a resumption  of  full-scale  production 
by  the  industries  of  Europe.  A large  American  ex- 
port trade  is  a definite  and  continuing  factor  in  the 
world’s  affairs. 

Probable  Future  Developments 

There  are  several  developments  which  may  come 
out  of  the  present  situation,  all  of  which  are  being  set 
forth  in  current  discussions  by  those  interested  in 
preserving  the  welfare  of  American  industry  and  its 
attendant  foreign  trade.  It  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  investment  of  American  capital 
abroad  is  a necessary  concomitant  of  the  present 
state  of  the  world’s  finances,  and  indeed  this  move- 
ment is  already  under  way.  The  immediate  advan- 
tages of  such  a course  are  the  temporary  restoration 
of  foreign  buying  ability,  the  stabilization  of  ex- 


change, and  the  assistance  American  capital  will  be 
in  the  reconstitution  of  Europe’s  disrupted  produc- 
tive forces,  and  in  the  building  up  of  new  industries 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Payment  By  Imports 

Foreign  investments  may  take  the  form  of  long 
term  credits,  bonds  having  a fixed  maturity,  or  per- 
manent investments  in  stocks  of  corporations.  All 
three  would  promote  the  sale  of  American  goods  in 
the  countries  to  which  the  loans  were  made,  and  the 
first  two  at  least  would  mean  ultimately  the  pay- 
ment to  their  holders  here  of  money  received  from 
the  sale  in  this  market  of  foreign-made  goods.  In  the 
third  case,  that  of  permanent  investment  in  foreign 
stocks,  the  dividend  payments  would  come  to  us 
indirectly  in  the  form  of  goods.  Foreign  invest- 
ment means,  then,  the  stimulation  of  imports  from 
the  countries  where  the  investments  are  made.  It 
is  quite  possible,  that,  with  the  great  payments 
already  due  us,  and  the  increasing  flow  of  goods  re- 
sulting from  our  investments,  the  imports  of  the 
United  States  would  ultimately  be  greater  than  the 
exports,  unless  a tariff  barrier  were  placed  to  make  it 
better,  from  a financial  point  of  view,  to  re-invest  the 
earning  of  our  investments  in  the  countries  of  their 
origin,  rather  than  to  accept  payment  in  goods.  Bar- 
ring such  a possibility,  the  preponderance  of  imports 
over  exports  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  an  evi- 
dence of  strength,  rather  than  weakness.  It  would 
mean  that  this  country  had  achieved  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  Great  Britain  before  the  war.  Ships  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe  carried  goods  to  the  British 
Isles,  returning  with  products  whose  value  totaled  far 
less.  The  difference,  of  course,  was  made  up  in  divi- 
dend payments,  and  were  the  return  on  capital  in- 
vested by  the  British  over  a long  period  of  years. 
The  same  thing  was  true  of  France  and  several  other 
countries  wherein  foreign  investment  was  accepted 
as  the  financial  policy  of  the  people.  In  such  cases 


it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  so-called 
trade  balance,  and  the  actual  financial  balance, 
which  includes  not  only  goods,  but  all  values. 

European  Conditions 

There  has  recently  been  comment  intended  to 
show  that  the  demoralization  caused  by  four  and  one 
half  years  of  war  was  more  wide-spread  and  more 
profound  than  we  had  known,  and  that  European 
countries  were  recovering  their  stability  and  their 
productivity  more  slowly  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Such  a view  fails  to  take  into  consideration 
the  tremendous  nature  of  the  burden  assumed  bv  the 
Allied  nations  when  they  set  out  to  win  the  war,  nor 
does  it  remember  that  the  changed  economic  condi- 
tions which  the  war  has  brought  about  mean  a re- 
moulding of  the  whole  financial  structure  of  Europe. 
Until  the  foundations  have  been  laid  the  work  that 
has  already  been  done  will  not  clearly  show  itself. 
And  until  the  foundations  have  been  laid,  also,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  manufacturers  and  merchants 
to  make  their  plans  for  the  future.  The  fundamental 
problems,  however,  are  being  attacked  and  solved. 
Only  a few  days  ago  the  dispatches  brought  word  of 
the  new  and  more  exacting  taxation  schemes  of  both 
the  French  and  Italian  Governments.  Upon  this 
news  there  was  an  immediate  improvement  in  the 
exchange  situation  with  regard  to  both  countries. 
The  boldness  of  those  who  proposed  and  adopted 
these  new  laws  indicates  not  only  the  strength  of  the 
governments  which  they  represent,  but  also  the  popu- 
lar understanding  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
and  the  willingness  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  for 
the  only  measures  which  can  save  it. 

Improving  Morale 

Travelers  returning  from  Europe  bring  word  that 
the  situation  in  general  is  slowly  improving.  For  in- 
stance, travel  conditions,  while  still  far  from  normal, 
are  much  better  than  they  were  only  a month  or  two 
ago.  Trains  are  more  numerous,  and  the  schedules 


are  more  closely  adhered  to.  As  the  time  for  the  ac- 
tual signing  of  the  peace  treaty  draws  near,  the 
morale  of  the  people  is  visibly  improving.  Their 
problems  are  being  defined,  and  the  natural  human 
optimism  is  asserting  itself. 

For  the  immediate  movement  of  his  goods,  the 
American  shipper  is  now  in  a comparatively  favor- 
able position,  as  his  chief  worry,  the  scarcity  of 
shipping  space,  is  gradually  being  obliterated.  Ships 
previously  used  in  the  relief  service  are  being  allocated 
by  scores  to  general  trade  routes.  It  was  a great 
relief  to  the  shipper  also  to  know  that  the  United 
States  is  to  keep  all  the  ships  seized  from  Germany 
and  Austria  when  the  United  States  went  into  the  war. 

Pan-American  Congress 

The  timely  congress  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pan-American  Union,  which  continued  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  last  week,  had  for  its  object  the 
strengthening  of  commercial  ties  betw^een  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  republics  to  the  South.  It 
was  attended  by  leading  men  and  diplomats  from  all 
the  republics  represented  in  Washington,  including 
Mexico.  Attention  was  called  by  more  than  one  of 
the  speakers  to  the  great  growth  of  the  inter-Amer- 
ican trade,  and  special  mention  was  made  of  April’s 
export  figures  as  indicating  that  Latin-Americans 
were  findng  the  manufactured  products  of  the 
United  States  more  to  their  liking  than  ever  before. 

One  of  the  definite  and  practical  steps  which  has 
recently  been  taken  to  stimulate  the  sale  in  Latin- 
America  of  the  products  of  American  factories  is  the 
formation  of  the  Namusa  South  American  Cor- 
poration, which,  organized  by  the  National  Assoeia- 
tion  of  Manufacturers,  will  handle  for  export  the 
products  of  the  factories  of  the  members  who  become 
stockholders.  This  particular  corporation  will  con- 
fine its  efforts  to  the  South  American  trade,  but  it  is 
expected  to  be  the  first  of  a series  covering  the  other 
regions  of  the  world. 


Foreign  Markets 


The  Argentine 

Great  Britain  has  for  years  been  the  preponderant 
factor  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine.  In  a 
speech  recently  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  the  Ar- 
gentine Consul-General  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  hold  was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  English 
investments  in  the  country  totaled  something  like 
$2,000,000,000.  In  1908,  the  railroad  invest- 
ments alone  were  over  $800,000,000.  Said  the 
speaker: 


The  explanation  of  the  British  preponderance  in  Argentina’s 
market  could  easily  be  found  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  she  has 
made  such  great  investments  in  behalf  of  the  economical  and 
industrial  development  of  Argentina,  investments  which  are 
represented  by  the  enormous  sum  of  two  billion  dollars,  with 
which  we  have  been  able  to  move  our  locomotives  and  street 
cars,  feed  our  ports,  exploit  our  forests,  cattle  and  agricultural 
enterprises  and  inject  vigorous  life,  activity  and  progress  into 
all  our  industries,  maintaining  at  the  same  time  the  credit 
of  our  public  treasury  with  a British  subscription  to  almost 
the  whole  of  our  foreign  public  debt. 

Nevertheless,  that  does  not  mean  that  your  co-operation  in 
the  business  life  of  Argentina  should  have  to  face  obstruction. 
On  the  contrary,  the  forceful  exclusion  of  Germany  . . . 
leave  open  and  free  the  door  of  an  immense  field  for  your  in- 


dustry,  if  you  only  know  how  to  appreciate  the  opportunity 
and  meet  the  demand  of  Argentina;  affording  her  the  same 
kind  consideration,  credit,  loyalty  and  benevolence  that  the 
industrial  people  of  Europe  have  always  granted  her. 

President  Irigoyen,  in  his  annual  message  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  stated  that  the  financial  situ- 
ation of  the  country  was  approaching  normal  and 
revenues  were  increasing.  It  is  also  announced,  in 
a dispatch  from  London,  that  the  railroad  rates  of 
the  country  are  about  to  be  increased  about  ten  per 
cent. 

Australia 

An  unusually  frank  statement  of  the  possibilities 
of  trade  development  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Comm'onwealth  of  Australia  was  given  in  a recent 
letter  to  this  country  by  the  Australian  representa- 
tive of  an  American  exporting  house.  He  called  at- 
tention in  the  first  place  to  the  rise  of  Australia  as  an 
industrial  country,  due  to  the  cutting  off  of  ordinary 
imports  during  the  w^ar,  and  blamed  American  man- 
ufacturers for  not  making  special  efforts  to  fill  Aus- 
tralian needs  while  the  opportunity  was  open,  even  if 
such  efforts  should  have  nec^essitated  a partial  sacri- 
fice of  domestic  trade.  American  manufacturers,  he 
said,  were  prone  to  view  the  export  market  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  their  surplus  rather  than  as  a 
market  worth  cultivating  for  its  own  sake.  To  regain 
the  opportunity  thus  lost  would  in  his  opinion  cost 
more  than  the  original  sacrifice  of  the  domestic  would 
have  cost.  Moreover,  he  said,  Australian  goods  were 
not  being  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  make  the  mutual  trade  a very  profitable 
one. 

The  writer  does  not  consi<ler  the  other  alternative, 
that  of  American  investment  in  Australia,  but  that 
point  was  brought  up  recently  by  H.  Y.  Braddon, 
the  Australian  Commissioner,  and  has  been  follow^ed 
up  since  in  a number  of  ways.  A.  W.  Ferrin,  Amer- 
ican Trade  Commissioner,  resident  at  Melbourne, 
made  an  investigation  to  discover  the  sentiment  in 
Australia  itself.  His  report  was  that  while  certain 
circles  did  not  seem  to  view  the  possibility  with  great 
favor,  there  was  some  interest  in  the  proposal  to  have 
American  interests  acquire  tracts  of  land  for  meat 
purposes,  and  that  pastoral  sentiment  favoring  such 
a move  might  serve  to  convert  those  opposed  to 
American  investment. 

Belgi  um 

One  of  the  most  complete  authoritative  reports 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  war  on  Belgian  industries 
has  been  received  here  from  a Government  official 
nowin  Belgium,  who  bases  his  remarks  upon  inform- 
ation supplied  by  the  Central  Industrial  Committee 
of  Belgium.  The  report  gives  some  idea  of  the  type 


of  goods  which  the  nation  will  have  to  purchase 
abroad  or  else  manufacture  itself  before  its  produc- 
tion can  again  be  returned  to  normal.  The  ^od  in- 
dustries, the  breweries,  the  public  utilities  and  the 
coal  mines  w ere  for  the  most  part  spared.  The  latter 
how  ever  have  suffered  abnormal  wear  and  tear,  par- 
ticularly upon  their  hoisting  cables,  which  must  be 
immediately  replaced.  Coke  ovens  have  been  left 
without  fuel,  and  their  metal  confiscated.  All  the 
large  steel  plants  w ith  the  exception  of  two  at  Char- 
leroi have  suffered  dismantling  and  destruction,  and 
will  need,  particularly,  leather  belts  and  the  copper 
parts  of  the  transmission  system.  Belts  and  elec- 
tric motors  were  removed  from  the  potteries  and  the 
glass  works,  though  some  of  them  are  in  condition  to 
resume  partial  operation.  Chemical  plants  suffered 
severely , only  five  of  the  tw^enty-seven  sulphuric  acid 
plants  being  in  a state  where  operation  is  possible. 
Lead  has  been  removed  from  the  chambers  of  the 
others. 

As  to  the  cotton  industry,  some  800,000  spindles 
are  apparently  able  to  resume  immediate  operation, 
as  soon  as  raw  materials  and  operating  accessories 
such  as  belts,  cables,  coal,  oil,  grease,  etc.,  have  been 
obtained.  About  400,000  more  can  be  put  in  oper- 
ation within  a few^  months  if  they  can  obtain  bronze 
for  transmissions  and  other  accessories.  The  remain- 
ing 400,000  spindles  must  remain  idle  for  a longer 
time,  because  turbines,  electric  motors  and  other 
essentials  more  difficult  to  replace  have  been  taken 
aw^ay.  Looms  are  in  better  condition,  needing  for 
the  most  part  only  belting  and  accessories.  Shafts, 
transmissions  and  pulleys  are  lacking  for  a few, 
and  copper  has  in  some  cases  been  taken  from  the 
warp-sizing  machines.  Belting  and  transmissions 
and  carding  machines  from  the  woolen  industry, 
sew  ing  machines  from  the  clothing  factories,  wood- 
working machines  from  the  furniture  factories,  cop- 
per sheeting  and  frames  from  the  paper  industry, 
presses  from  the  printers  are  a few  of  the  machines 
taken  away  which  w ill  have  to  be  replaced  before  the 

country  can  even  approach  normality  in  its  daily 
life. 

There  is  also  a great  need  in  Belgium  for  telephone 
and  telegraph  material,  bids  for  which  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Belgian  Government. 

Brazil 

An  issue  of  bonds  of  the  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  at 
present  being  floated  in  this  country,  is  being  pointed 
to  as  an  example  of  the  course  which  will  of  necessity 
promote  closer  trade  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Brazilian  loans  have  hitherto  been  handled 
almost  entirely  through  British,  French  and  German 
banks. 


A commission  representing  Brazilian  commercial 
interests  has  recently  sailed  for  London,  and  a Japan- 
ese commission,  representing  the  Tokio  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  now  in  Rio.  The  largest  Republic  in 
South  America  is  thus  developing  the  ties  which  bind 
it  to  the  three  richest  nations  of  the  world.  There  is 
more  than  the  usual  discussion  of  Brazilian  affairs  in 
the  newspapers  and  journals,  and  the  possibilities  of 
development  of  the  great  interior  of  the  country — 
hitherto  almost  entirely  untouched — are  not  being 
overlooked  in  the  present  period  of  industrial  expan- 
sion. 

Canada 

Industrial  conditions  in  Canada  are  naturally 
much  upset  by  the  present  labor  troubles,  and  trade 
is  suffering  from  the  uncertainty.  There  has  been, 
apparently,  little  disorder. 

Canada  is  watching  with  interest  the  various  pro- 
posals now  being  put  forth  in  the  United  States  for 
the  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  at  least  one  newspaper, 
the  Toronto  Gk)6e,has  pointed  out  that  in  the  event 
of  a tariff  war  between  the  two  countries,  Canada, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  customers  the  United  States 
has,  and  whose  people  buy,  every  year,  almost  twice 
as  much  as  they  sell  in  this  country,  would  not  be 
left  without  a w^eapon. 

Discussion  of  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Domin- 
ion tariff  increases  in  intensity  as  time  goes  on.  The 
struggle  is  definitely  between  the  agrarian  interests 
who  import  largely  from  the  United  States  and  prefer 
a lower  tariff,  and  the  manufacturing  interests,  who, 
having  enjoyed  great  prosperity  during  the  war,  look 
with  foreboding  to  the  competition  of  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, and  feel  their  welfare  and  that  of  their 
workers  depends  upon  adequate  Government  pro- 
tection. The  Government  is  proposing  that  manu- 
facturers combine  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
allowed  in  the  United  States  under  the  Webb  Act, 
and  allocate  among  themselves  the  orders  expected 
from  Europe  as  a result  of  the  Government  credits  of 
$100,000,000  which  have  been  established. 

Canadians  have  become  interested  in  the  possible 
effect  upon  their  commerce  of  the  completion  of  the 
New  York  Barge  Canal,  and  are  advocating  the 
canalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  a scheme  for  pro- 
viding both  cheap  carriage  and  water  power  for  indus- 
try. 

The  National  Railways  of  the  Dominion  have  let 
contracts  for  branch  lines  aggregating  400  miles  in 
the  Carrot  River  Valley  territory  in  Saskatchewan, 
east  of  Prince  Albert.  Orders  for  150  steel  coaches 
are  shortly  to  be  placed. 

The  Dominion  Government  is  building  a $2,000- 
000  custom  house  in  Toronto,  and  other  construction 


activities  are  reported  despite  the  high  prices  prevail- 
ing. For  instance,  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a large 
school  house  have  been  asked  by  the  authorities  of 
Moncton,  New  Brunswick. 

Chile 

The  announcement  that  the  United  States  would 
permit  the  importation  of  Chilean  nitrates  brought 
about  an  immediate  improvement  in  commercial  and 
industrial  conditions  in  that  country.  The  operators 
believe  that  the  campaign  they  have  been  waging  will 
now  begin  to  yield  its  rewards,  and  that  the  losses 
of  the  months  since  the  armistice  may  be  made  up. 
The  establishment  of  new  steamship  lines  giving 
Chile  direct  connections  with  both  Italy  and  Sweden 
has  helped  the  situation,  the  movement  abroad  of  the 
chief  product  of  the  northern  deserts  having  already 
affected  favorably  the  international  price  of  the  Chil- 
ean dollar.  To  assist  in  the  development  which  is 
now  looked  upon  as  certain,  Chile  is  planning  to  build 
a port  of  the  barren  island  of  Chimba.  A branch  rail- 
road will  connect  this  port  with  the  road  running 
from  Antofagasta  to  the  interior  of  Bolivia. 

China 

Cotton  growing  in  China  was  not,  for  a long  time, 
developed  on  the  broad  basis  which  obtains  in  the 
United  States,  Egypt  and,  to  a less  extent,  in  India. 
It  has  always  been  known  that  great  quantities  were 
grown  in  the  interior,  but  much  of  it  never  found  its 
way  into  Government  reports  or  into  statistics  of  any 
kind,  being  grown,  spun,  woven  and  worn  perhaps 
within  a radius  of  a few  miles.  Generally  speaking 
the  fibre  was  short  and  uneven,  and  the  product  un- 
important in  any  commercial  sense.  Of  recent  years, 
however,  an  intensive  attempt  has  been  made  to  grow 
the  fibre  in  quantities  commercially  more  important, 
and  during  the  war  various  interests,  notably  those 
of  Japan,  attacked  the  problem.  So  successful  were 
their  efforts  that  last  year  some  10,000  tons  were  ex- 
ported from  the  Shantung  Peninsula  to  Japan  alone. 
Now,  the  Chinese  Cotton  Mill  Owners’  Association 
has  started,  on  its  own  initiative,  an  enterprise  to  bet- 
ter the  grade  of  cotton  raised,  and  will  establish  half  a 
dozen  experiment  stations  for  the  improvement  of 
seed,  and  the  development  of  better  methods  of  cul- 
ture. Seed  samples  wdll  be  procured  in  the  United 
States.  The  Government  has  appointed  a Director- 
General  of  Cotton  Cultivation,  and  everything  points 
to  a great  increase,  not  alone  in  cotton  growing  but  in 
manufacturing  as  well. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  reached  an  agree- 
ment whereby  a wireless  telegraph  company  will 


be  formed  for  the  manufacture  of  apparatus  and  the  agricultural  machinery  and  such  material  as  cream 
installation  of  powerful  wireless  stations.  separators,  and  they  need  also  terms  upon  which  they 


Colombia 

Colombia  is  undergoing  something  resembling  a 
boom,  due  to  the  reported  discovery  of  oil  in  large 
quantities  beneath  the  surface  about  500  miles  from 
tide  water.  The  first  well  drilled  is  said  to  be  pro- 
ducing light  oil  at  a paying  rate.  Certain  interests 
are  considering  the  building  of  a pipe  line  to  the 
coast.  Colombia  weathered  both  the  war  and  the 
depression  which  followed  it  without  any  great  strain, 
and  is  considering  again  projects  under  discussion 
in  1913  for  the  building  of  a railroad  from  Bogota 
to  the  sea. 

Denmark 

There  are  evidences  that  while  the  demand  for 
American  goods  in  Denmark  is  still  strong,  the 
Danes,  finding  it  possible  to  buy  in  other  markets,  at 
least  to  a limited  extent,  are  asking  that  future  ship- 
ments be  made  on  a credit  basis  of  from  three  to  six 
months,  rather  than  cash  against  documents,  which 
has  been  the  prevailing  practice  during  the  war.  Ac- 
cording to  a Danish  business  man  recently  arrived  in 
this  city,  the  importers  in  Copenhagen  are  anxious 
to  continue  their  trade  with  this  country  if  advan- 
tageous terms  can  be  arranged.  They  are  probably 
looking  to  the  longed-for  future  when  the  opening 
up  of  Russia  will  give  opportunity  for  closer  co-opera- 
tion between  American  manufacturers  and  Scan- 
dinavian distributors. 

Denmark  has  not  been  free  from  the  prevailing 
social  unrest,  and  there  is  at  present  pending  in  the 
Parliament  a bill  which  provides  that  entailed  es- 
tates, and  land  owned  by  the  clergy  shall  be  taken 
over  by  the  state,  and  allotted  to  young  men  capable 
and  desirous  of  agricultural  labor.  The  law  also 
provides  for  loans  on  easy  terms  to  the  new  farmers, 
and  gives  safeguards  against  land  speculation. 

Finland 

Finland  has  for  export  butter  and  dairy  products, 
(the  greater  part  of  which  have  hitherto  gone  to  Eng- 
land) lumber  and  wood-pulp.  Of  these  the  only  one 
which  can  readily  be  used  as  a direct  basis  for  ex- 
change for  American  products  is  wood-pulp,  and  at 
least  two  cargoes  of  this  material  have  been  brought 
here  from  Finland  since  the  armistice.  It  does  not, 
as  a rule  pay,  to  ship  Finnish  lumber  to  this  country, 
and  th^  great  stores,  said  to  be  worth  $130,000,000, 
now  awaiting  shipment  must  be  held,  probably,  un- 
til Europe  can  make  use  of  them,  and  thus  make 
available  credits  for  use  in  the  United  States.  Mean- 
while the  Finns  need  not  only  foodstuffs,  but  also 


can  operate  until  the  sale  of  their  lumber  brings  them 
in  the  means  of  payment.  As  the  Finnish  Govern- 
ment, has  been  recognized  by  President  Wilson,  it  has 
a Minister  and  a Commercial  representative  here. 
The  latter,  Jacob  de  Julin,  has  been  endeavoring  to 
interest  American  business  men  in  the  possibilities  of 
trade  with  his  country,  and  has  not  failed  to  point  out 
that  when  Russia  is  again  in  the  market,  connections 
established  in  Finland  will  prove  advantageous  for 
working  in  Russia  as  well. 

The  Finnish  Government,  finding  the  country 
quiet  and  a certain  revival  of  industrial  activity  in 
prospect,  has  begun  to  consider  the  development  of 
the  canal  system  connecting  the  inland  lakes  wdth  the 
Baltic  and  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  hop- 
ing to  secure  the  means  to  provide  for  cheaper  ship- 
ment of  lumber,  and  the  later  development  of  granite 
quarries. 

France 

The  trade  situation  with  France  being  as  difficult 
as  it  is,  what  with  American  exporters  anxious  to 
sell  in  that  market,  and  Frenchmen  eager  to  buy, 
and  the  consummation  of  their  desires  held  up  by 
the  international  financial  situation,  the  sole  course 
for  American  merchants  to  pursue  seems  to  be  to 
possess  themselves  in  patience,  and  seek,  whenever 
opportunity  offers,  to  assist  the  French  in  selling  in 
this  market.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, now  in  Paris,  are  forwarding  the  effort  to 
restore  French  production,  and  have  invited  the 
French  Government  to  send  an  industrial  commis- 
sion to  this  country  to  learn  something  of  American 
methods  of  quantity  production,  the  necessity  for 
which  is  now  generally  accepted  in  France.  The 
change  which  the  industry  of  the  country  must  un- 
dergo to  take  advantage  of  its  new  resources  of  coal 
and  iron  is  a profound  one,  which  bids  fair  to  affect 
the  whole  economic  policy  of  the  nation,  given  hith- 
erto to  the  production,  for  export,  of  luxuries  and 
various  fine  products,  in  which  highly  skilled  hand 
labor  played  a large  part. 

The  French  Government  is  discussing  the  new 
budget  proposals  involving  a taxation  scheme  which 
will  undoubtedly  impose  a heavy  burden  on  the  peo- 
ple, but  which  will  at  the  same  time  indicate  the  na- 
tional determination  to  see  the  situation  through.  A 
loan  of  $20,000,000  has  already  been  arranged  for  the 
small  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  who  desire  to 
establish  again  the  business  and  trade  lost  during  the 
war.  An  interesting  new  governmental  departure  is 
the  division  of  the  country  into  “economic  regions.” 


Those  already  delimited  will  have  for  their  capitals 
Paris,  Lille,  Nancy,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  iVmiens, 
Rouen,  Caen,  Nantes,  Br<ist,  Limoges,  Toulouse, 
Montpellier,  Grenoble,  Lyons,  and  Clermont  Fer- 
rand.  Economic  regions  are  still  to  be  formed  for 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  the  region  just  south  of  Paris. 
The  idea  is  to  allow  manufacturers  and  business  men 
in  the  regions  so  defined  to  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion upon  the  districts  in  which  their  efforts  center, 
and  confer  with  the  central  government  in  the  settle- 
ment of  questions  of  special  interests.  The  resulting 
decentralization  is  expected  to  benefit  the  country  as 
a whole. 

Great  Britain 

The  policy  of  imperial  preference  seems  destined  to 
become  a part  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  Great  Britain. 
Under  its  terms,  products  of  the  colonies  and  self- 
supporting  dominions  will  come  into  the  home  mar- 
ket under  better  tariff  terms  than  are  granted  to 
non-British  products.  Oj)ponents  of  the  measure 
have  called  it  the  entering  wedge  of  a policy  of  pro- 
tection. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  defend- 
ing the  proposals  in  a debate  in  the  Commons  took 
the  viewpoint  that  the  matter  was  a purely  internal 
one  against  which  foreign  criticism  could  not  with 
justice  make  itself  heard.  “No  foreign  nation,”  he 
said,  “invites  or  tolerates  our  interference  in  its  in- 
ternal customs  arrangements,  and  there  is  no  ground 
for  interference  with  ours.  We  are  entitled  to  treat 
our  Empire  as  a unit.  This  principle  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Colonial  Conference,  and  by  the  Im- 
perial Conference.” 

The  past  few  weeks  have  seen  the  gradual  relaxa- 
tion of  the  British  import  restrictions,  though  not  to 
the  extent  which  had  been  hoped  for  by  those  engaged 
in  the  importation  of  American  products.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  of  course,  that  the  Government  is 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  as  great  an  industrial 
activity  as  possible  before  allowing  imported  prod- 
ucts to  come  into  the  market  without  restriction  and 
so  increase  the  foreign  indebtedness  of  the  nation. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  this  result  is 
being  achieved.  Many  of  the  most  important  of 
British  manufactured  goods  are  now  going  forward 
freely  to  all  countries  save  the  former  Central  Powers 
and  countries  contiguous  to  them.  Control  orders 
affecting  many  businesses  have  been  removed.  The 
shipping  activities  of  the  country  are  progressively 
increasing,  the  total  entries  and  clearances  for  April, 
the  last  month  for  which  figures  have  been  published 
here,  being  nearly  1,000,000  tons  greater  than  for  the 
corresponding  month  last  year.  For  the  four  months 
of  1919,  the  totals  are  approximately  3,000,000 
tons  ahead  of  those  of  last  year.  The  excess  of  im- 


ports over  exports  for  April  was  only  £40,382,000  as 
compared  with  £77,669,000  last  year. 

American  business  men  have  so  frequently  been 
berated  for  their  laxness  in  matters  of  foreign  trade 
that  it  is  refreshing  to  read  the  comments  of  a Brit- 
ish writer,  who  described  the  experiences  of  a man 
who  had  tried  to  get  the  representation  in  Australia 
for  several  important  English  products.  Failing  to 
receive  the  proper  support  from  his  principals,  says 
the  writer,  he  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  decided  to 
give  America  a chance.  The  article  continues: 

Contrast  the  two  business  methods.  On  calling  at  the  Amer- 
ican Consulate  he  explained  what  he  required.  He  was  shown 
a file  of  letters  from  American  houses  who  asked  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  agents  in  Australia.  Communication  was  made 
with  certain  firms,  who  in  most  instances  cabled  on  receipt  of 
offer.  Every  mail  brought  the  latest  bulletins  regarding  the 
goods,  with  special  notes  directing  the  best  methods  of  bring- 
ing them  before  the  market.  So  much  was  allowed  each  year 
towards  office  expenses  and  local  advertising.  The  result  was 
very  encouraging  to  both  parties. 

Much  improvement  in  publicity  will  have  to  be  made  if  we 
are  to  expect  headway  or  even  keep  our  old  position.  Turn 
over  the  advertisements  in  any  journal.  How  many  convey 
the  name  of  the  agent  who  handles  the  goods  in  the  Colonies? 
American  magazines  are  attaining  a large  circulation  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  manufacturers  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  mention  their  foreign  representative.  May  I conclude  this 
plea  for  the  man  who  goes  to  foreign  parts  by  suggesting  that 
nothing  can  be  lost  by  having  pride  in  him  and  advertising  the 
fact  that  he  actually  exists?  Then  British  trade  will  not  be 
handicapped  as  in  the  past. 

Greece 

The  demand  in  Greece  for  American  agricultural 
machinery,  particularly  tractors,  shows,  according  to 
accounts  received  here,  no  signs  of  diminution.  It 
should  rather  increase,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor 
A.  Andreades,  who  has  just  arrived  in  New  York  from 
Paris,  where  he  was  associated  with  the  Greek  dele- 
gation to  the  Peace  Conference,  for  the  country’s 
size  has  been  doubled  in  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
regions  recovered  from  Turkish  domination  are  back- 
ward in  the  extreme,  having  been  subjected  to  the 
oppression  that  was  the  lot  of  those  unfortunate 
enough  to  exist  under  Ottoman  rule.  Moreover,  part 
of  the  Greek  trade  formerly  went  to  Germany,  which 
will  for  some  time  be  a poor  competitor  for  this  busi- 
ness. American  scientists  under  the  direction  of  the 
Red  Cross  have  recently  finished  a survey  of  Greek 
agricultural  resources,  and  the  suggestions  which 
they  have  handed  to  the  Government  are,  in  them- 
selves, a stimulation  to  the  Greek- American  trade. 
Greece  is  undergoing  a period  of  prosperity;  her  bank 
deposits,  which  were  only  478,000,000  francs  in  1913 
are  now  more  than  double  that  number.  The  na- 
tional revenue  has  been  increased  by  an  income  tax 
and  other  imposts  which  do  not,  however,  bear  heav- 
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ily  upon  the  small  landholders  and  workers  in  gen- 
eral. To  silence  those  who  fear  for  the  political  sta- 
bility of  Greece,  Professor  Andreades  pointed  out 
that  in  the  midst  of  their  worst  troubles  the  Greeks 
were  always  careful  to  respect  the  rights  and  property 
of  foreigners. 

Italy 

The  Italian  Discount  and  Trust  Company,  in  Italy, 
its  monthly  circular,  says: 

In  spite  of  the  present  adverse  trade  balance,  Italy  must  con- 
tinue to  import  the  materials  and  products  essential  for  her 
economic  existence.  This,  naturally,  is  creating  a situation 
which  goes  beyond  the  “Borrowing-from-Peter-to-Pay-Paul” 
stage,  inasmuch  as  it  is  levying  an  increasingly  heaA^  mort- 
gage on  the  future  of  that  country.  At  this  time,  however, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  other  way  out.  Writing  in  the 
Corriere  della  Sera,  Professor  Einaudi  expresses  the  judgment 
that  even  though  free  imports  may  temporarily  raise  the  rate 
of  exchange,  the  flow  into  Italy  of  raw  materials  for  industry, 
and  of  manufactured  products  for  consumers  will  lower  prices 
in  that  coimtry  and  aid  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  former 
trade  balance. 

Later,  a cogent  means  of  relief  may  be  provided  by  such  insti- 
tutions as  the  Foreign  Bond  and  Share  Corporation  and  similar 
organizations,  established  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
among  American  investors  the  obligations  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  private  enterprises  in  foreign  countries.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  Italy,  given  the  required  assistance 
now,  will  be  able  before  long  not  only  to  wipe  out  the  present 
indebtedness,  but  also  to  assume  a position  among  the  fore- 
most trading  nations. 

Consular  oflScers  report  a pressing  need  in  Italy  for 
American  hay  baling  machinery.  The  repeal  of  the 
embargo  against  shoes  has  resulted,  it  is  said,  in  the 
placing  of  several  large  orders. 

German  firms  are  said  to  be  piling  up  stocks  at 
Chiasso,  on  the  Swiss  border  of  Italy,  waiting  for  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty,  when  they  will  again 
make  a strong  effort  to  capture  the  market  that  was 
theirs  before  the  war.  The  exchange  rate  on  marks 
is  so  much  better  than  that  on  dollars  that  the  Ger- 
mans believe  they  will  have  an  advantage  over 
Americans  in  the  forthcoming  struggle  for  supremacy 
in  that  market. 

Japan 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  long-dis- 
cussed and  many  times  postponed  plan  for  con- 
structing a harbor  for  Tokyo  has  finally  been  adopted 
and  will  be  carried  out.  The  work  will  cost  no  less 
than  $50,000,000,  although  it  was  originally  esti- 
mated that  it  could  be  done  for  $15,000,000.  Bonds 
are  to  be  issued  to  provide  working  funds,  but  it  is 
proposed  that  the  Government  grant  a subsidy  of 
one-third  of  the  amount,  anotlier  third  be  secured  by 
the  sale  of  reclaimed  land,  and  the  remainder  be  paid 
from  harbor  receipts. 


An  exposition  of  Asiatic  products  is  to  be  held  in 
New  York  next  spring,  probably  in  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace,  where  exhibits  “from  raw  materials  to 
the  richest  woven  tissues,  from  mineral  ores  to  rare 
gems  and  precious  stones”  will  be  on  view.  The 
Japanese  are  planning  an  exposition  of  their  own,  to 
be  held  in  Tokyo  at  approximately  the  same  time  as 
the  New  Aork  show.  Here  will  be  shown  not  alone 
the  products  of  Japan,  but  those  of  the  whole  of  Asia. 

Mexico 

The  dependence  of  Mexico  upon  the  United  States 
for  its  foreign  trade  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
official  figures  on  trade  for  the  year  1918  just  issued 
by  Carranza’s  Government.  Of  a total  export  busi- 
ness of  367,305,451  j>esos,  the  United  States  partici- 
pated to  the  extent  of  350,074,300  pesos.  Of  the 
6,000,000  pesos  shipped  to  Europe,  Great  Britain 
took  nearly  4,500,00,  while  France  bought  only  to 
the  extent  of  6,000  pesos.  The  remainder  went  to 
the  South  American  countries,  and,  especially,  to 
Japan.  Of  the  imports,  valued  at  164,470,000  pesos, 
the  United  States  supplied  141,157,800  pesos,  and 
Europe  a bare  16,000,000  pesos.  Obviously  the  war, 
despite  the  seeming  lack  of  sympathy  between  the 
two  countries,  has  made  evident  to  Mexico  the  im- 
portance of  her  relations  with  the  United  States. 

The  State  of  Coahuila  has  enacted  a law  exempting 
from  taxation  for  ten  years  any  new  enterprise,  and 
it  is  stated  that  “the  principal  purpose  of  this  law  is 
to  attract  foreign  capital,  preferably  American,  be- 
cause of  its  propinquity.” 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  which  has 
been  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  development  of 
foreign  trade,  has  decided  to  open  branch  offices  in 
Mexico  City,  and  other  points  in  Mexico,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Association  in  each  office  acting  as 
the  agent  for  the  firms  composing  it,  and  selling  their 
products  on  commission. 

Ciudad  Juarez  is  about  to  install  an  extensive 
waterworks,  and  the  municipal  officials  are  anxious 
to  receive  bids.  Specifications  are  available.  Con- 
sular reports  from  both  Mexico  City  and  Juarez  re- 
port a good  market  for  earthenware  in  those  dis- 
tricts. 

The  Netherlans 

Progressive  return  of  the  Dutch  ships  taken  over 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  March, 
1918,  has  brightened  the  Dutch  commercial  outlook 
to  a very  considerable  degree.  It  has  been  an- 
nounced that  all  the  ships  will  be  returned  within  the 
next  three  months.  They  will  be  delivered  at  Dutch 
ports. 
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The  Dutch  shipyards  were  operated  under  severe 
handicaps  during  1918,  owing  chiefly,  of  course,  to 
the  lack  of  raw  materials.  The  lack  of  shipping 
played  a part,  however,  for  there  were  few  repairs  to 
be  made,  and  this  usual  source  of  income  was  thus  cut 
off.  Conditions  are  vastly  better  already.  The 
movement  from  Rotterdam  is  by  no  means  back  to 
normal,  but  at  least  a third  of  the  shipping  move- 
ment has  been  restored. 

The  Dutch  Government  is  proposing  to  lend 
France  $10,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  Dutch  ma- 
terials. 

Norway 

The  Norwegian- American  Fair  which  is  to  be  held 
in  Christiania  next  September  will  have  some  unus- 
ual features,  but  none  more  striking  than  a com- 
pletely equipped  house  on  the  American  plan,  which 
will  be  erected  by  an  American  architect  represent- 
ing a company  in  Norway.  The  house  will  be  of 
wood,  all  the  construction  material  originating  in  the 
United  States.  The  architect  is  desirous  of  getting 
into  touch  with  American  firms  interested  in  exhibit- 
ing such  articles  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete outfitting  of  this  house,  such  as  furniture  for 
hall,  smoking  room,  dining  room,  parlor,  two  bath 
rooms,  four  bedrooms,  kitchen  and  pantry.  It  is 
also  his  intention  to  exhibit  laundry  machinery, 
lighting  fixtures,  electrical  appliances  for  household 
uses,  pneumatic  cleaners,  parquet  floors,  etc. 

Spain 

Spurred  by  the  foreign  trade  activities  of  the  coun- 
tries about  it,  the  Spanish  Government  is  discussing 
the  extension  of  its  consular  system  and  other  meth- 
ods for  bringing  the  products  of  Spain  more  sharply 
to  the  attention  of  the  world.  Spaniards  seem  anx- 
ious to  buy  American  products,  and  some  goods, 
notably  automobiles,  typewriters,  adding  machines, 
sewing  machines,  and  (this  on  the  word  of  a newspaper 
correspondent)  American  chewing  gum  are  selling 
in  quantities  to  the  people  whose  neutrality  brought 
them  prosperity.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  these 


articles  have  been  extensively  advertised.  It  is  said 
that  while  American  agents  are  demanding  payment 
on  letters  of  credit  in  New  York  the  trade  would  be 
better  pleased  were  more  generous  terms  available. 

The  American  Consul  at  Malaga  reports  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city  is  anxious  for 
American  catalogues  of  all  kinds. 

Sweden 

The  United  States,  according  to  the  general  Swed- 
ish view,  is  best  equipped  to  profit  from  the  post-war 
situation,  and  this  opinion  probably  accounts  for  the 
strong  drive  being  made  to  build  up  close  relations 
between  American  manufacturers  and  Sw^edish  mer- 
chants. Stockholm  opened  its  new  free  port  on  June 
1,  and  at  the  same  time  articles  setting  forth  its  ad- 
vantages in  the  great  future  trade  with  Russia  and 
the  Baltic  Countries  appeared  in  many  places.  In- 
side the  free  port  enclosure  there  will  be  room,  appar- 
ently, not  alone  for  storage  of  goods,  but  for  manu- 
facturing and  assembling  plants  as  well. 

Uruguay 

At  least  $12,000,000  is  to  be  spent  in  fifteen  Uru- 
guayan cities  for  sanitary  work — sew^ers,  water-w^orks, 
etc.  Payment  is  to  be  made  by  an  issue  of  six  per 
cent,  bonds.  The  executive  has  been  authorized  to 
purchase  water  meters  worth  approximately  $100,- 
000. 

The  Government  proposes  to  grant  a credit  of 
$15,000,000  to  Italy  for  the  purchase  of  Uruguayan 
products,  under  conditions  the  same  as  those  given 
to  the  other  Allied  countries. 

Venezuela 

Present  high  price  for  coffee  put  Venezuela, 
always  a good  customer  of  the  United  States,  in  an 
excellent  buying  position.  The  chief  demand  at 
present,  according  to  Emil  Sauer,  United  States  Con- 
sul at  Maracaibo,  is  for  foodstuffs  and  beverages, 
textiles,  chemicals,  oils  and  paints  and  metals. 


Note  - It  wUl  frequently  be  possible  for  us  to  give  more  detaUed  information  concerning  the  trade  and  other  developments  na^ated 
b tWs  siZao  Inquiries’^^  be  addressed  to  The  Forei^  Trade  Bureau  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  ^ew  York, 
Broadway  New  York.  While  we  cannot  of  course  guarantee  all  statements  made,  everv  effort  is  made  to  msu 
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Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway 


I’he  Open  Doors  to  Opportunity 

AN  ADDRESS 

by  Francis  H.  Sisson,  Vice-President  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  before  the  Trust  Company  Section  of  the  State  Bankers  Association 
at  its  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Convention,  Albany,  New  York,  June  12,  1919. 


CONSERVATISM  has  been  one  of  the  chief  assets 
of  banking,  and  rightly  so.  That  is  true  today, 
and  will  always  be  true.  But  progressive  conserva- 
tism, or,  perhaps  more  truly,  conservative  progress- 
iveness— for  the  emphasis  should  properly  be  laid 
upon  progress — will  be  the  keynote  of  future  banking. 
The  war  has  taught  us  the  value  of  an  elastic  bank- 
ing system,  which  could  readily  and  adequately  re- 
spond to  the  sudden  and  tremendous  demands  made 
upon  it  in  a great  crisis.  Peace,  with  the  multifarious 
problems  of  reconstruction,  will  impose  demands  of 
almost  equal  magnitude,  and  banking  must  be  pre- 
pared to  keep  pace  with  the  accelerated  advance  of 
the  world  in  the  period  which  will  develop  immedi- 
ately after  the  signing  of  the  I’eace  Treaty. 

Europe  needs  food,  machinery,  and  raw  materials 
above  all  else,  and  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  these 
vital  necessities  must  be  obtained  from  this  country 
is  now  universally  recognized.  But  in  addition  to  the 
credit  which  must  be  extended  to  Europe  in  order 
that  it  may  purchase  such  supplies,  large  amounts 
of  working  capital  must  be  furnished  here  to  enable 
American  business  to  meet  the  demands  of  Europe 
for  our  products.  The  high  costs  of  labor  and  mate- 
rials— and  these  costs  will  inevitably  remain  high  for 
a long  time — in  themselves  will  make  greater  working 
capital  imperative  throughout  industry  in  this 
country. 

Our  own  natural  development,  which  was  retarded 
by  the  war,  also  will  call  for  vast  amounts  of  money. 
In  May,  for  instance,  there  was  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  corporate  financing,  aggregating  more 
than  $247,000,000,  as  contrasted  with  only  a little 
more  than  $48,000,000  in  April,  and  less  than 
$72,000,000  in  May  of  last  year.  Building,  only  one 
of  many  peace  activities,  will  require  several  billions 
of  dollars.  xAnd  the  moving  of  our  record-breaking 
crops  this  year  will  levy  more  heavily  than  ever  on 
our  capital  and  credit. 


All  these  needs  must  be  met,  together  with  those 
for  practically  unlimited  credit  required  to  speed  the 
rehabilitation  of  devastated  Europe.  Consequently, 
American  banking  interests  face  a situation  that  pre- 
sents not  only  the  severest  test  of  their  resources  and 
resourcefulness,  but  also  their  greatest  opportunity 
for  service.  And  the  trust  companies  of  the  United 
States  must  rise  to  the  occasion;  they  should,  in  fact, 
assume  leadership  in  many  respects — as  they  did 
during  the  war. 

Opportunity  of  Trust  Companies 

The  trust  companies  have  it  within  their  power  not 
only  to  develop  their  business  functions  along 
broader  lines  of  usefulness  than  ever  before  but  also 
to  become  a most  important  factor  in  advancing  the 
social  welfare  of  the  nation — which,  indirectly  and 
ultimately,  will  exert  its  beneficent  influence  upon 
all  other  nations.  The  opportunity  of  the  trust  com- 
panies lies  in  their  especial  facilities  for  effecting  a 
more  scientific  and  systematic  husbandry  and  distri- 
bution of  our  colossal  wealth.  The  war  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  better  appreciation  which  prevails 
today  of  the  relation  of  these  two  factors  to  our  na- 
tional and  individual  welfare. 

From  now  on,  bank  and  trust  company  officials 
must  recognize  a new  duty,  namely,  that  of  acquiring 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  fundamental  and  world- 
wide economic  conditions,  not  only  that  they  may 
conduct  their  businesses  with  broader  vision  and 
deeper  understanding,  but  also  that  they  may  help 
disseminate  such  knowledge  and  enlighten  the  public 
as  to  the  part  which  such  factors  play  in  our  every- 
day life. 

The  study  of  economics,  indeed,  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  necessary  to  successful  banking  and  trust 
company  service,  which  no  longer  consists  merely  of 
financial  transactions.  In  order  completely  to  dis- 
charge their  obligations  to  the  public,  our  financial 
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institutions  must  realize  that  they  are  operating  in  a 
new  environment,  under  distinctly  new  conditions, 
with  enlarged  potentialities,  and  against  a bigger 
background  than  ever  before. 

World-Wide  Knowledge  Needed  Today 

Just  as  the  war  awakened  this  nation  from  its 
dream  of  political  isolation  and  economic  indepen- 
dence, and  forced  us  to  realize  that  the  problems  of 
the  world  are  our  problems,  that  no  nation  can  live 
unto  itself  any  more  than  man  can  live  unto  himself, 
so  our  financiers,  in  common  with  other  business 
men,  have  discovered  that  they  must  think  beyond 
the  confines  of  their  institutions  and  must  perform 
service  beyond  that  which  nets  immediate  or  direct 
gain.  They  are  rapidly  coming  to  understand  that 
the  financial,  social,  labor,  industrial,  commercial, 
and,  in  brief,  all  major  economic  problems  of  the 
leading  countries  indirectly  concern  them  as  well  as 
the  financiers  in  those  countries.  This  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  transformed  from  a 
debtor  to  a creditor  nation  during  the  last  four  and 
a half  years,  with  the  result  that  today  the  world 
owes  us  in  excess  of  $10,000,000,000.  And,  with  not 
only  European  but  other  peoples  also  in  dire  need  of 
capital  and  credit,  that  sum,  great  as  it  is,  must  be 
vastly  augmented  within  the  next  few  years  by  loans 
arranged  through  private  channels,  by  the  sale  of 
foreign  securities  here,  and  by  our  constantly  in- 
creasing foreign  trade  balance. 

So  we  have  acquired  a very  vital  interest  in  the 
economic  welfare  of  other  nations;  in  the  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth  effected  by  the  war;  in  the  depreciation 
of  currencies  the  world  over;  in  the  universal  read- 
justment of  values.  The  recent  withdrawal  of  gov- 
ernmental support  by  England,  France,  and  Italy 
from  their  respective  exchanges,  which  sent  our  dollar 
to  a premium  in  those  countries,  and  thereby  mili- 
tated against  the  purchase  of  our  products  because 
the  pound  sterling,  the  franc,  and  the  lire  could  pur- 
chase less  of  our  goods  than  prior  to  the  so-called 
“unpegging”  of  these  exchanges,  is  a case  in  point. 
It  demonstrates  how  closely  our  interests  are  related 
to  conditions  in  other  lands. 

Removal  of  Gold  Embargo 

It  served  also  to  accentuate  the  imperative  need 
for  restoring  the  gold  standard.  Very  recently  the 
Committee  on  Banking  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  reported  that,  “It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  the  whole  programme  of  readjustment, 
no  element  is  of  greater  practical  consequence  than 
the  restoration  of  the  gold  standard.  Confidence  in 
the  credit  structure  at  home  as  well  as  the  restoration 


of  normal  international  exchange  relationships  de- 
pend upon  it.” 

The  recent  lifting  of  our  gold  embargo  by 
Presidential  proclamation  should  tend  to  hasten 
a return  of  normal  economic  conditions  and  help 
restore  the  American  dollar  to  parity  in  several 
countries.  We  have  more  than  one-third  of  the 
world's  supply  of  gold  com  and  bullion,  and  'w  ith 
our  newly  created  creditor  position  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  considerable  loss  of  the  precious  metal; 
whereas,  by  a judicious  reallocation  of  gold  the  ex- 
changes of  our  former  Allies  could  be  materially  im- 
proved— both  to  our  advantage  and  to  theirs.  How 
seriously  rectification  of  the  exchanges  is  needed  is 
apparent  when  we  consider  that,  at  the  time  this 
paper  was  prepared,  there  was  a 23  per  cent,  discount 
on  francs  in  this  market,  40  per  cent,  discount  on 
lire,  and  4.8  per  cent,  discount  on  sterling.  Even 
some  of  the  neutral  exchanges  have  recently  gone 
to  a heavy  discount.  Copenhagen,  for  instance,  was 
11.4  per  cent,  below  parity  a few  days  ago;  Christiana, 
6.5  per  cent.,  and  Stockholm,  6.3  per  cent. 

There  are  only  two  important  European  coun- 
tries, in  fact,  whose  exchanges  might  warrant  the 
withdrawal  of  gold  from  the  United  States,  namely, 
Switzerland  and  Spain.  The  rate  for  the  Swiss  francs 
in  New  York,  when  this  was  written,  was  quoted  at 
a premium  of  1.3  per  cent.,  and  Spanish  pesetas 
were  at  a premium  of  4.1  per  cent.  A fairly  large 
amount  of  gold,  it  is  true,  will  probably  be  shipped 

to  Japan. 

It  is  significant,  however,  to  note  that  Great  Brit- 
ain has  resumed  shipments  of  gold  to  the  United 
States  from  Canada.  The  first  large  consignment  of 
the  metal  for  account  of  the  British  Government 
since  early  in  1917  arrived  in  New  York  recently. 
And,  it  should  be  remembered,  we  already  have 
far  more  gold  than  we  need  for  currency  and  banking 
purposes.  There  is  no  good  reason,  in  fact,  why  we 
should  not  assume  a liberal  point-of-view  in  dealing 
with  our  great  gold  stock.  Our  assured  creditor  posi- 
tion, our  unequalled  gold  position,  and  our  tremend- 
ous banking  and  financial  strength  now  afford  us 
an  enviable  chance  to  function  as  the  great  free-gold 
market  of  the  world.  And  such  a market  here  is 
absolutely  essential,  if  we  are  to  do  our  full  part  in 
the  reconstruction  period.  It  will  open  one  of  our 
biggest  doors  of  opportunity. 

Should  Amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 

And  while  we  are  discussing  the  removal  of  restric- 
tions, I suggest  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  be 
amended  to  promote  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  foreign  trade,  which  is  more 
vital  than  ever  before  to  our  national  prosperity. 


In  the  four  years  of  operation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  notable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
development  of  a market  for  acceptances  and  other 
commercial  paper.  Much  of  our  foreign  trade  that 
was  formerly  financed  through  letters  of  credit, 
under  which  sterling  bills  were  drawn,  is  now  financed 
by  means  of  dollar  exchange — bills  drawn  either  on 
banks  or  business  houses  in  the  United  States  and 
payable  in  dollars.  Because  there  is  a ready  market 
here  for  the  sale  and  rediscount  of  such  bills,  a market 
created  mainly  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  banks 
are  willing  to  buy  this  paper. 

The  acceptance  provisions  of  the  law  will  have  im- 
mense significance  in  financing  international  com- 
mercial transactions.  But,  although  in  constant  use 
abroad,  acceptances  of  any  sort  were  little  used  in 
this  country  prior  to  the  changes  in  our  banking 
practices  effected  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

Under  the  old  system,  because  of  the  immobility 
of  the  bulk  of  bills  receivable  growing  out  of  com- 
mercial transactions,  banks  were  often  unable  to 
provide  the  necessary  credits  for  conducting  the 
volume  of  foreign  business  which  our  traders  were 
in  every  other  respect  well  fitted  to  do.  Now  the 
machinery  for  making  liquid  the  paper  offered  by 
Americans  trading  abroad  enables  them  to  expand 
the  volume  of  their  business  while  at  the  same  time 
the  accommodation  afforded  by  their  banks  is,  if 
need  be,  correspondingly  increased,  but  without  tying 
up  irrevocably  for  a definite  period  of  time  their  own 
resources. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  encouraging  the  use  of 
acceptances,  it  would  be  well  if  our  Federal  Reserve 
Law  were  amended  so  as  to  remove  existing  restric- 
tions on  the  aggregate  amount  of  bills  which  a bank 
may  accept.  The  character  of  this  paper  is  such 
that  the  limitation  upon  the  volume  of  discounted 
acceptances  in  a bank’s  resources  is  unnecessary.  The 
control  of  the  volume  of  discounts  may  safely  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  banker. 

Another  Legislative  Possibility 

In  the  standardizing  of  legal  instruments  and 
charges  for  trust  company  services  there  is  also  need 
for  legislative  action  in  various  States.  Although  a 
unification  of  charges  for  trust  company  services  can- 
not be  made  to  govern  all  parts  of  the  country,  as 
the  large  volume  of  trust  business  in  the  East 
necessitates  smaller  fees  and  the  smaller  trust  busi- 
ness in  the  less  developed  West  requires  larger  fees 
in  order  to  place  the  business  on  a paying  basis, 
there  would  be  decided  advantage  to  the  trust  com- 
panies and  the  public  in  a standardization  of  such 
charges  wherever  feasible. 


Closer  Cooperation  with  Legal  Profession 

There  is  developing  a closer  cooperation  of  trust 
companies  with  the  legal  profession,  and  this  should 
be  encouraged  and  extended  to  their  mutual  benefit. 

While  it  is  not  ethical  for  the  legal  profession  to 
invite  business,  trust  companies  may  and  do,  with 
propriety,  invite  business  which  very  materially  as- 
sists in  developing  legal  business;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  stimulating  of  the  writing  of  wills  to  be  drawn 
by  lawyers,  the  testing  of  wills  by  lawyers,  and  the 
rewriting  of  thousands  of  old  wills  which,  should  they 
become  operative  in  their  original  form,  would  be 
fruitful  sources  of  litigation. 

The  fact  that  in  New  York  State  the  largest 
volume  of  litigation  is  that  pertaining  to  wills,  and 
that  82  per  cent,  of  such  litigation,  based  largely  upon 
the  interpretation  or  construction  of  the  instruments 
involved,  is  preventible,  reveals  the  necessity  for 
constructive  work  along  this  line. 

When  an  estate  is  dissipated  the  beneficiaries  fre- 
quently become  dependents,  and,  therefore,  economic 
burdens.  The  proper  conservation  of  a small  estate 
for  a widow  and  children  may  secure  her  economic 
independence  and  provide  the  means  for  educating 
her  children;  whereas,  if  the  estate  is  not  adequately 
conserved  and  administered  the  widow  may  be  forced 
into  the  ranks  of  the  laborers  and  the  children,  un- 
educated, perhaps,  may  have  to  take  up  the  burden 
of  gaining  a livelihood  at  a tender  age. 

The  incalculable  value  of  the  service  which  trust 
companies  rendered  in  this  respect  during  the  war 
should  go  far  toward  promoting  future  business  of 
such  nature  for  those  companies,  as  well  as  to  afford 
invaluable  aid  in  the  conservation  of  personal  and 
real  property — not  only  for  individuals  but  also  for 
the  nation. 

That  is  one  of  the  doors  to  greater  service  and 
opportunity  which  must  be  kept  open  and  enlarged 
by  the  trust  companies. 

An  Open  Door  to  International  Service 

Another  field  in  which  the  trust  companies  must 
do  their  full  share  of  work  is  that  relating  to  inter- 
national finance  and  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  coordinate  America’s  financial 
resources  to  perform  the  task  confronting  us,  a task 
which  will  demand  the  most  efficient  efforts  of  all 
our  financial,  industrial,  and  commercial  interests. 

The  amount  which  the  United  States  Government 
is  authorized  to  loan  the  Allies  is  rapidly  approaching 
its  limit  of  $10,000,000,000,  so  that,  unless  Congress 
authorizes  further  credits,  or  private  banking  loans 
are  obtained  here,  European  countries  will  have  to 
meet  future  indebtedness  to  us  through  settlements 


in  the  foreign  exchange  market  or  by  shipments  of 
gold — neither  of  which  expedients  would  be  desirable 
for  our  debtors  or  ourselves. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  principal  means  for  assisting 
other  peoples  who  need  our  financial  aid  will  be  the 
extension  of  long  credits  to  them  and  by  the  purchase 
of  their  securities.  But  if  such  securities  are  to  be 
absorbed  here  in  adequate  quantities  the  American 
public  must  appreciate  the  necessity  for  and  the 
advantage  of  buying  them,  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish that  a national  campaign  of  education  will  have 
to  be  undertaken. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  trust  companies  and 
banks  can  perform  an  invaluable  national  and  inter- 
national economic  service — as  they  did  during  the 
war  in  helping  to  teach  the  public  to  invest  in  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  The  story  of  how  successful  our 
financial  institutions  were  in  that  supreme,  patriotic 
effort  not  only  constitutes  one  of  the  most  illuminat- 
ing chapters  of  the  country’s  fiscal  history  but  also 
affords  us  a source  of  splendid  inspiration  for  the 
future.  It  revealed  to  those  institutions  vast  powers 
which  they  had  either  neglected  to  cultivate  properly 
or  had  not  realized  even  existed.  Now  those  poten- 
tialities must  be  used  in  speeding  the  reconstruction 
and  readjustment  tasks  of  the  world. 

Our  Ability  and  Resources 

When  we  recall  the  ease  with  which  we  not  only 
subscribed  $18,500,000,000  to  the  five  Liberty  Loans 
but  offered  the  Government  $7,000,000,000  in  excess 
of  that  colossal  sum;  when  we  remember  that  we 


have  sustained  the  heaviest  taxation  on  record;  when 
we  take  cognizance  of  our  vast  national  wealth, 
estimated  at  between  $250,000,000,000  and  $300,- 
000,000,000,  and  of  our  annual  national  income, 
computed  at  between  $50,000,000,000  and  $60,000,- 
000,000;  when  we  peruse  our  foreign  trade  statistics, 
showing  a total  of  approximately  $10,000,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year,  which  will  end  on  the  thirtieth 
of  this  month,  with  exports  amounting  to  more  than 
$6,500,000,000,  or  about  187  per  cent,  increase  over 
the  value  of  exports  in  the  year  immediately  preced- 
ing the  war;  when  we  contemplate  more  than 
$21,000,000,000  in  crop  values  for  1918  and  a pro- 
spective $22,000,000,000  crop  for  this  year — w^e  can- 
not doubt  the  adequacy  of  our  resources  or  our 
ability  to  meet  the  unprecedented  responsibilities 
and  the  unequalled  opportunities  which  peace  has 
literally  thrust  upon  U3. 

Let  us  remember,  in  this  connection,  the  dire 
prophecies,  of  which  we  heard  so  much  before  the 
w^ar,  that  public  credit  could  never  sustain  a uni- 
versal war,  and  that  economic  impoverishment  would 
end  it  within  a year.  Then  let  us  meet  our  present 
and  future  obligations,  in  the  same  confident,  en- 
thusiastic, united-we-stand  spirit  with  which  we 
entered  the  war,  with  which  we  accomplished  that 
which  had  been  deemed  impossible  prior  to  those 
heroic  days,  and  with  which  we  saved  the  world  for 
democracy.  Let  us  pass  through  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity wLich  stand  open  for  us  on  all  sides,  and  let 
us  help  to  the  full  extent  of  our  great  powers  to  make 
peace  more  glorious  and  secure  than  it  has  ever 
before  been  in  the  history  of  mankind. 


New  York,  June  25,  1919 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 


American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


COMPETENT  opinion  is  now  practically  unani- 
mous in  the  belief  that  the  present  movement 
of  American  goods  to  Europe  and  other  countries, 
upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  so 
largely  depends,  must  soon  show  a definite  falling  off 
unless  adequate  credit  be  supplied.  The  corollary  of 
this  belief  is  obvious;  the  financial  resources  of  this 
country  must  be  organized  to  insure  a generous 
absorption  of  foreign  obligations  here.  Upon  no 
other  basis  can  business  in  the  present  volume  be 
continued. 

Banking  interests  have  been  studying  the  problem 
ever  since  its  nature  became  evident.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear less  formidable  with  a clearer  and  nearer  view, 
and  the  accepted  attitude  now  is  that  any  effort 
which  is  made  to  “finance”  Europe  must  not  be  that 
of  a single  bank  or  group  of  banks,  but  a national 
movement  utilizing  the  combined  energies  of  finance 
and  industry,  with  the  full  knowledge  and  sanction 
of  the  Government. 

Committee  of  I^ankers 

A tentative  program  has  already  been  formulated, 
and  at  a meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  leading 
local  financial  institutions  held  last  week  in  the  offices 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company,  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed, headed  by  Mr.  Morgan,  on  which  are 
Charles  H.  Sabin,  President  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York;  James  S.  Alexander,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce;  James 
Brown,  of  Brown  Brothers  and  Company;  Allen 
Forbes  of  Harris,  Forbes  and  Company;  Alvin  W. 
Krech,  President  of  the  Equitable  Trust  Com- 
pany; Jacob  Schiff,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company; 
James  Stillman,  President  of  the  National  City 
Bank;  Seward  Prosser,  President  of  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company;  and  A.  H.  Wiggin,  Chairman  of 


the  Chase  National  Bank.  Similar  action  has  been 
taken  in  Chicago,  and  is  expected  in  other  cities. 

These  committees  will  consider  in  its  detail  the 
method  proposed  by  H.  P.  Davison,  which  is  offered 
not  as  a finished  plan  but  as  a basis  for  discussion.  In 
its  essence  it  involves  the  organization,  in  each  of  the 
large  industries — the  cotton  industry,  the  steel  indus- 
try, the  cement  industry,  those  of  rubber,  of  copper, 
of  lumber,  and  so  on  through  the  list — of  corporations 
with  full  banking  powers  to  trade  in  stocks,  bonds, 
notes,  and  acceptances,  issue  debentures  based  upon 
these  securities,  and  to  conduct  all  other  banking 
transactions.  In  order  that  proper  collateral  may  be 
obtained  it  is  considered  likely  that  organizations  will 
have  to  be  formed  in  Europe  similar  in  scope  to  those 
proposed  here. 

Official  Proposals 

It  has  been  announced  that  while  it  is  considered 
well  to  keep  the  proposed  organizations  under  private 
control,  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  deemed  essential.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  been  considering  the  steps  necessary  to  be 
taken,  and  at  least  one  bill  has  been  introduced  into 
the  United  States  Senate  calling  for  the  organization 
of  an  agency  under  joint  Government  and  private 
control  for  carrying  on  a similar  work.  The  attitude 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  toward  the  whole 
situation  is  well  expressed  in  Secretary  Redfield’s  re- 
cent letter  to  Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma,  who  intro- 
duced the  bill.  The  Secretary’s  letter  says  in  part : 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  needs  which  we  can  and  should 
supply.  Present  conditions,  however,  do  not  permit  purchas- 
ing save  at  ruinous  cost.  ...  We  can  meet  this  problem  by 
purchasing  their  securities  and,  as  far  as  I know,  this  is  the 
only  key  adequate  to  unlock  the  problem. 

This  course,  furthermore,  has  a three-fold  economic  advan- 
tage; we  receive  interest  upon  the  investment,  we  obtain  the 
business  normally  arising  out  of  the  operations  conducted  by 
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American  capital,  thus  adding  to  our  export  trade  upon  a safe 
basis,  and  we  develop  the  wealth  of  the  countries  in  which  these 
operations  are  carried  on,  thus  adding  alike  to  their  power  to 
pay  their  present  debt  to  us  and  to  make  further  purchases 
from  us. 

But  we  lack  facilities  for  bringing  about  this  desirable  con- 
dition. The  situation  is  new  to  us,  we  do  not  know  what 
the  foreign  securities  are  that  we  can  sp,fely  buy  nor  even  where 
we  can  readily  go  to  learn  their  character.  There  is  no  estab- 
lished market  for  them. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  credits  authorized  tlnough 
the  War  Finance  Corporation  offer  sufficient  means  for  meet- 
ing the  export  necessities  of  the  country.  They  do,  in  a cer- 
tain way,  but  not  in  the  way  we  are  considering.  They  enable 
American  exporters  to  give  long  credits  and  thus  contribute 
doubtless  to  solving  that  particular  phase  of  the  problem. 
They  do  not  (and  this  is  the  crux  of  it)  provide  buying  power 
on  the  other  side  nor  do  they  directly  help  to  forward  the  de- 
velopment of  the  wealth  of  those  countries  nor  give  to  us  any 
control,  how'ever  indirect,  over  their  purchases. 

In  a general  way  export  trade  can  be  divided  into  two  large 
classes  which  we  may  call  the  competitive  class  and  the  coii- 
structive  class;  or  we  may  style  them  the  trading  class  and  the 
development  class.  The  credits  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
may  care  for  the  competitive  or  the  trading  class  of  foreign 
trade;  they  are  not  so  well  able  to  care  for  the  constructive  or 
the  development  class  of  that  business.  The  former  is  a mat- 
ter of  six  or  nine  months’  credit  or  even  a year  or  two.  The 
latter  involves  a more  or  less  permanent  investment  and  a 
market  must  be  provided  in  order  that  the  securities  based  on 
these  investments  may  be  readily  sold.  The  two  conditions 
are  therefore  radically  unlike,  and  the  medium  wisely  provided 
and  ably  directed  for  one,  was  not  intended  for  the  other. 

We  therefor  recur  to  what  the  mechanism  should  be  for 
furnishing  knowledge  of  and  a market  for  the  foreign  securi- 
ties which  we  shall  have  to  buy  if  our  foreign  trade,  so  neces- 
sary to  our  domestic  prosperity,  is  itself  to  prosper.  I am  not 
sure  about  the  Government’s  direct  part  in  it.  It  seems  to  me 
more  consonant  with  our  principles  and  our  practice  in  the 
past  that  this  matter  should  be  handled  purely  by  private  en- 
terprise and  capital.  Yet  I recognize  that  we  cannot  apply  the 
reasoning  of  the  past  to  the  problems  of  the  present,  for  that 
experience  and  those  principles  were  based  upon  traditions  and 
conditions  which  have  ceased  to  be.  It  is  with  some  force  urged 
that  in  order  to  secure  public  confidence  in  this  novel  business 
of  buying  foreign  securities  we  must  have  the  assurance  that 
would  come  not  merely  from  the  oversight  but  from  the  actual 
participation  by  the  Government  in  the  ownership  and  direc- 
tion of  the  organization  which  is  to  perforni  so  novel  and  yet  so 
necessary  a function.  I find  myself  increasingly  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  this  may  be  desirable  and  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
thought  that  it  may  be  necessary.  If  this  is  so,  the  rest  is  a 
detail. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  even  the  slight  divergence  of 
view  is  not  founded  upon  any  fundamental  difference 
of  conviction  but  is  merely  a question  of  technique. 
There  is  no  disagreement  as  to  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate and  concerted  action. 

Of  Immediate  Importance 

Plans  of  this  kind  are,  of  course,  of  profound  im- 
portance to  the  export  trade,  not  only  for  the  future 
but  for  the  immediate  pre.sent.  Evidence  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 


shoulder  their  international  obligations,  and  to  act  as 
the  occasion  demands  cannot  but  re-act  favorably  in 
Europe  where  the  great  present  need  is  encourage- 
ment and  optimism.  The  psychological  effect  of  pos- 
itive action  was  illustrated  recently  in  the  results 
which  followed  immediately  upon  the  removal  of  the 
embargo  upon  gold  exports.  Dollar  exchange  has 
been  below  par  in  several  important  markets  of  the 
world,  notably  in  certain  South  American  countries 
and  in  the  Far  East.  Before  any  gold  had  gone  out 
of  the  country  under  the  permitted  free  trading,  ex- 
change in  several  of  these  regions  began  to  move  in 
favor  of  the  United  States.  Official  opinion  is  that 
par  will  shortly  be  reached,  even  without  the  great 
shipments  of  gold  that  some  have  predicted.  The 
knowledge  that  differences  in  exchange  can  be  cor- 
rected by  the  transfer  of  bullion,  in  itself,  will  be  a 
force  making  for  the  parity  of  rates. 

Commercial  Credits 

Development  of  plans  looking  for  the  large  scale 
“financing”  of  Europe  which  is  considered  necessary, 
does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  experienced  traders  and 
bankers,  lessen  the  present  importance  of  long  com- 
mercial credits  to  European  buyers.  The  merchant 
finding  a possible  sale  for  his  products  in  some  of  the 
European  countries,  by  offering  better  terms  will 
relieve  the  general  pressure  by  just  that  much. 

His  willingness  to  adopt  this  plan  will  doubtless  be 
increased  by  the  more  optimistic  reports  which  have 
been  coming  from  responsible  quarters  in  the  last  few 
days.  Mr.  Hoover  thinks  that  the  “economic  delir- 
ium tremens”  will  end  with  the  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty,  and  Frank  G.  Crowell,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  Grain  Corporation,  has  said  that  Eu- 
rope wall  be  on  its  feet  financially  by  the  middle  of 
1920.  Both  these  men  have  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  observation. 

Better  Shipping  Facilities 

Shipping  conditions  are  progressively  growing  bet- 
ter, due  not  alone  to  the  releasing  of  tonnage 
from  the  relief  routes  but  also  to  the  actual  building 
of  new  vessels.  No  fewer  than  eighty -four  sea-going 
vessels  came  off  the  ways  of  the  American  yards  in 
May.  There  are  some  conditions  wffiich  are  not  en- 
tirely pleasing,  such  as  the  increased  time  spent  in 
British  ports  by  ships  engaged  in  the  trans-Atlantic 
trade.  Loading  and  bunkering  is  attended  by  diffi- 
culties of  various  kinds,  and  the  burden  upon  the 
ship-owmers  as  well  as  upon  the  shipper  is  not  a small 
one.  The  situation  is  reported  to  be  under  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and  hope 
is  entertained  that  improvement  may  be  effected. 


Foreign  Markets 


Argentina 

Ruenos  Aires  promises  shortly  to  become  the  scene 
of  as  keen  a competitive  battle  for  trade  as  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  British  and  French  interest  in  this 
market  was  intense  before  the  war.  Today  it  is  stim- 
ulated by  the  spur  of  paramount  necessity.  German 
firms,  forced  to  liquidate  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
war,  and  consequently  in  funds,  are  displaying 
marked  activity. 

In  the  midst  of  this  battle,  the  position  of  the 
United  States  is  peculiar.  Lifting  the  embargo  on 
gold  has  brought  about  a great  improvement  in  dollar 
exchange.  That  of  Great  Britain  and  France  is  still 
far  below  par.  It  is  therefore  to  the  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  the  Argentine  importer,  other  factors 
being  equal,  to  buy  in  a market  where  his  pesos  bring 
the  greatest  return.  It  is  likewise  to  the  advantage 
of  English  and  French  merchants  to  sell  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  that  market,  both  to  regain  their  losses 
and  to  force  an  improvement  in  exchange  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  buy  at  better  rates  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  so  greatly  in  need.  These 
same  materials,  chiefly  wheat,  meat,  and  wool,  are  not 
in  such  great  demand,  relatively,  in  the  United  States, 
although  it  is  possible  for  the  American  to  buy  them 
at  a better  figure. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  goods  are  better 
known  in  the  Argentine  than  they  have  ever  been  be- 
fore. American  firms  are  in  a position  to  supply 
their  products  on  short  notice,  and  ships,  generally 
speaking,  are  available  to  carrj^  them.  Americans 
are,  or  should  be,  able  to  offer  att  ractive  terms  in  the 
way  of  credits.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  advantage 
lies  with  the  United  States,  but  in  the  opinion  of  re- 
cent commentators,  the  handicap  is  by  no  means  an 
insuperable  one.  Trade  may  show  a diminution,  but 
it  is  too  firmly  established  not  to  be  able  successfully 
to  weather  the  present  uncertainty.  With  the  in- 
crease of  American  investments  in  the  Argentine,  it 
should  constantly  improve. 

It  is  reported  that  the  American  National  Exposi- 
tion, which  was  to  have  been  held  in  Buenos  Aires 
next  fall,  has  not  been  called  off,  as  had  been  feared, 
but  merely  delayed  until  April,  1920,  when  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  present  industrial  unrest  will  have 
subsided. 

Argentine  spinners  are  reported  to  be  looking 
tow^ard  this  market  for  their  textile  machinery.  An 
order  amounting  to  $130,000  was  recently  placed, 
and  other  manufacturers  are  considering  similar 
steps.  There  is  a growing  demand  for  American  silk, 
especially  hosiery  and  other  knitted  goods. 


A large  department  store,  operating  in  London  and 
Buenos  Aires,  has  established  headquarters  in  New 
York  for  the  purchase  of  American  products. 

Australia 

Travel  in  Australia  is  much  improved  since  the 
Trans-Australian  route  has  been  opened.  Not  only 
is  the  road  a great  convenience  to  those  desiring  to 
cross  the  island  continent,  but  it  has  already  had  the 
effect  of  opening  up  interior  regions  whose  develop- 
ment was  not  profitable  under  the  old  conditions. 
Local  traflBc  in  manganese,  barytes,  salt,  and  other 
minerals  is  growing. 

Investigations  are  being  carried  on  in  Australia 
with  a view  to  finding  some  suitable  raw  material 
from  which  paper  can  be  manufactured  in  large  quan- 
tities. Practically  all  the  paper  used  at  present  must 
be  imported,  and  the  bill  for  this  one  article  amounts 
to  nearly  $9,000,000  annually. 

Henry  Y.  Braddon,  Commissioner  for  Australia  in 
the  United  States,  is  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  Mark 
Sheldon,  Vice-President  of  the  Sydney  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Chairman  of  the  Australian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  and  an  important  business  man.  Mr. 
Braddon  will  leave  before  the  end  of  June. 

Belgium 

The  European  tendency  toward  amalgamations, 
both  in  industrial  and  mercantile  lines,  is  especially 
marked  in  Belgium.  In  the  last  few  days  it  has  been 
reported  that  the  metal  workers  are  forming  a strong 
combination,  that  the  sugar  dealers  have  organized 
a cooperative  association,  and  that  the  importers  of 
hides  and  leather  have  established  a central  purchas- 
ing bureau.  The  advantages  offered  by  such  com- 
binations are  obvious.  By  reducing  the  effects  of 
competition,  they  make  buying  under  more  favor- 
able conditions  possible.  They  give  added  strength 
and  stability,  and  so  improve  credit  relations,  and 
finally  they  reduce  office  expenses  and  other  over- 
head, and  make  possible  more  effective  negotiation 
with  the  governments  and  with  labor.  From  the 
American  exporter’s  point  of  view  the  advantageous 
results  are  not  so  evident,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
real.  Under  normal  conditions  the  exporter  would 
probably  prefer  to  deal  with  independent  operators 
of  limited  size;  he  would  prefer  to  have  his  choice 
between  several  possible  customers  rather  than  be 
forced  to  sell  to  all  in  combination.  But  combina- 
tions are  existent  also  in  the  United  States.  If  the 
buyer’s  hand  is  strengthened,  so  is  that  of  the  seller. 
Moreover,  the  strength  given  to  the  buyer  by  com- 
bination makes  payment  surer,  and  so  makes  more 
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attractive  selling  terms  possible.  In  other  words, 
such  amalgamation  of  capital  as  is  apparent  in  Bel- 
gium is  a stimulus  to  trade  and  industry,  and  so  pro- 
motes the  welfare  of  all  concerned. 

In  September  of  this  year  the  municipality  of  Brus- 
sels will  hold  a commercial  fair  similar  to  those  of 
many  years  ago.  The  Government  hopes  by  this 
stimulation  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  brought  about 
by  the  war,  to  lower  the  price  of  foodstuffs,  and,  of 
course,  to  attract  world  trade.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
fair  will  prove  sufficiently  interesting  to  bring  to- 
gether in  person  the  manufacturers  and  producers  of 
Belgium  and  those  of  other  countries,  and  so  promote 
a better  and  more  intimate  understanding.  The  exhi- 
bition is  being  subsidized  by  the  national  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  its  cost.  Rentals 
for  space  will  be  moderate,  and  foreigners  will  of 
course,  be  invited,  although  preference  will  be  given 
to  home  industry. 

The  first  acceptance  credit  of  $50,000,000,  arranged 
through  a consortium  of  Belgian  banks  and  a group 
here,  has  proved  to  be  a success,  according  to  an- 
nouncement made  by  Alliert  Breton,  Vice-President 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  Dis- 
patches from  London  state  that  an  additional  credit 
is  being  negotiated  by  the  Belgian  Government. 

Brazil 

The  visit  to  this  country  of  President-Elect  Pessoa 
of  Brazil  is  probably  responsible  in  part  for  the  pres- 
ent widespread  discussion  of  Brazilian-American 
commercial  relations.  However  that  may  be,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  common  interests  of  the  two  coun- 
tries are  increasing  in  number.  There  is  in  Brazil  a 
marked  commercial  and  industrial  activity,  attested 
by  many  items  which  have  found  their  way  over  the 
cables. 

The  Rio  de  Janeiro  state  government  has  grant- 
ed concessions  for  the  construction  of  a steam  rail- 
road of  meter  gauge  from  the  port  of  Manzuinhos, 
in  the  district  of  Sao  Joao  de  Barra,  to  Porte  de  Ita- 
bapoana,  district  of  Campos.  The  length  is  approx- 
imately 52  kilometers.  Construction  must  be  begun 
in  two  years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  decress, 
and  completed  in  two  more.  At  Porto  Alegre,  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  a factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
chinaware  has  been  established.  The  Government 
of  the  State  of  Ceara  is  building  roads  connecting  the 
municipal  districts  of  Mace  jama,  Porangaba  and 
Soure  with  Fortaleza,  and  is  likewise  promoting  the 
construction  of  an  electric  tramway  line  between 
Fortaleza  and  Porangaba.  The  Federal  Ministry 
of  Public  Works  has  entered  into  a contract  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  an  aerial  transportation 
service  between  the  chief  cities  of  the  Eastern  coast. 


The  probability  of  early  direct  cable  service  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Brazil,  via  Cuba,  prom- 
ises to  assist  in  maintaining  the  present  intimate 
commercial  relations. 

Bulgaria 

Driven  by  the  same  necessity  which  is  bearing 
upon  practically  all  of  belligerent  Europe,  the  Bul- 
garian Government  has  prohibited  the  importation 
of  all  goods  and  commodities  save  those  of  imperative 
necessity.  The  Bulgarian  Legation  at  Washington 
is  prepared  to  advise  with  exporters  as  to  the  admissi- 
bility of  proposed  shipments. 

Canada 

Fiscal  changes  in  the  new  budget  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  as  proposed  by  the  Government,  have 
been  summarized  as  follows: 

Abolition  of  5%  customs  war  tax  on  British  goods. 

Abolition  of  73^%  customs  war  tax  on  foodstuffs, 
clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  hides,  skins  and  leather, 
harness,  saddlery,  agricultural  instruments,  petrol- 
eum, oils,  mining  machinery  and  bituminous  coal. 

Coffee  duty  reduced  five  cents  per  pound. 

Tea  from  the  British  Empire  reduced  three  cents 
per  pound. 

Free  wheat  and  potatoes,  confirmed  by  statute. 

Agricultural  implement  duties  reduced  to  approx- 
imately the  scale  of  the  reciprocity  pact. 

Cement  reduced  to  eight  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Income  tax  increased  to  approximately  the  rate 
prevailing  in  the  United  States. 

Corporations  to  pay  10%  on  net  income  in  excess 
of  $2,000. 

The  business  profits  tax  is  continued. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  levy  as  proposed  is  a 
compromise  between  the  low  tariff  interests  of  the 
agrarian  communities,  and  the  high  tariff  desires  of 
the  manufacturers.  The  interesting  feature,  how- 
ever, is  not  this  compromise,  which  was  expected,  but 
the  limited  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  imperial 
preference,  which  is  seen  in  the  removal  of  the  war 
customs  tax  from  all  British  products,  and  its  reten- 
tion on  all  those  which  originate  in  non-British  coun- 
tries, save  the  group  listed.  A clever  compromise  is 
that  which  reduces  the  tariff  on  bituminous  coal. 
This  favors  the  railroads,  and  allows  them  to  give  a 
rate  to  the  Eastern  manufacturers  which  practically 
offsets  the  advantage  hitherto  held  by  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  implements  in  the  Middle  Western 
part  of  the  United  States  through  their  nearness  to  the 
market.  Thus  Canadian  manufacturers  hope  to  be 
able  to  compete  on  practically  even  terms  with  Amer- 
ican manufacturers,  despite  the  lack  of  a high  pro- 
tective tariff. 
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European  orders  received  by  Canadian  manufac- 
turers have  now  reached  about  $16,000,000,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  of  Rumanian  origin.  Canadian  credits 
to  Rumania,  it  will  be  remembered,  amount  to  $25,- 
000,000.  The  total  foreign  credits  so  far  arranged  by 
the  Dominion  Government  is  $100,000,000. 

Canadian  farmers,  facing  a labor  shortage,  are  re- 
ported to  be  buying  tractors  in  unusual  numbers.  A 
large  part  of  the  fall  plowing  of  Eastern  Canada  will 
be  done  by  tractors  this  season. 

Central  America 

Construction  on  the  North  Coast  automobile  road 
is  being  actively  pushed  by  the  Government  of  Hon- 
duras. The  road  has  now  reached  Comayagua,  and 
so  shortens  the  trip  to  the  North  Coast  from  Teguci- 
galpa by  at  least  two  days.  The  import  prohibitions 
on  wines  and  spirits  in  casks  has  been  removed,  and 
the  export  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  silver  and  gold  ores 
has  been  lifted.  The  advantage?  resulting  from  this 
freedom  accrues  chiefly  to  the  small  mine-owners, 
the  larger  owners,  as  a rule,  operating  under  conces- 
sions which  free  them  from  this  tax. 

An  interesting  movement  in  Honduras  is  the  re- 
turn to  Palestine  of  the  Syrian  merchants  who  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Tegucigali)a  several  years  ago. 
Their  place  is  being  taken  largely  by  small  Chinese 
firms  established  for  the  most  part  by  employes  of 
the  older  Chinese  firms.  The  chief  present  demand 
in  Honduras  is  for  drygoods  and  foodstuffs. 

'Chile 

While  it  is  true  that  in  pre-war  days  the  United 
States  was  a poor  third  in  sales  to  Chile,  it  is  not  true, 
as  has  sometimes  been  believed,  that  our  position  was 
not  rapidly  undergoing  a change  for  the  better  in  that 
country.  In  1913,  the  last  full  year  before  the  war, 
the  total  imports  of  Chile  were  below  those  of  both 
1911  and  1912.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  were 
forced  to  accept  a diminution,  and  the  only  countries 
whose  sales  showed  an  appreciable  growth  were  Bel- 
gium and  the  United  States.  Our  sales  increased 
from  $46,000,000  in  1912  to  $55,000,000  in  1913.  The 
chief  articles  in  this  growth,  as  indeed  in  the  total, 
were  petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  but  there 
were  other  lines  of  importance.  Manufactured  metal 
goods  of  many  kinds  appear  in  the  list — sheet  iron, 
galvanized  iron,  railway  equipment,  tin  plate,  piping, 
nails,  and  typewriters.  Sales  of  food  products  and 
coal  and  coke  reached  high  figures.  There  were  some 
• sales  of  textiles  and  thread,  d'hese  figures  and  arti- 
cles give  some  indication  as  to  what  may  be  hoped 
for  in  Chile  in  the  near  future.  As  opposed  to  the 
situation  in  the  Argentine,  our  j^osition  in  Chile js  dif- 
ferent in  degree  but  not  in  kind  from  that  of  the  other 


belligerents.  W^e  bought  heavily  of  Chilean  nitrates, 
and  some  copper,  and  there  are,  in  consequence  cred- 
its here  for  Chilean  importers.  Our  strength  in  this 
market  is  indicated  by  the  recent  organization  in  Val- 
paraiso eff  a United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
whose  aim  will  be  to  foster  the  growth  of  trade. 

Chilean  newspapers  are  denying  the  widespread 
reports  that  there  have  been  industrial  disorders  in 
that  country.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  country 
is  tranquil. 

China 

The  extensive  road-building  plan  of  the  Chinese 
Government  is  conceived  in  four  sections.  First  come 
the  great  national  highways,  built  and  maintained  by 
the  Central  Government,  and  running  from  Peking 
to  the  several  provincial  capitals,  and  from  each  of 
the  capitals  to  the  others.  Second,  come  the  pro- 
vincial highways,  which  will  connect  the  capital 
with  the  large  cities  within  their  borders.  The  third 
class  will  be  from  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  to  the 
national  and  provincial  highways.  Both  these  classes 
will  be  under  National  control.  The  country  roads, 
comprising  the  fourth  class,  will  be  purely  local  and 
will  be  built  according  to  needs. 

The  road  plan  is  on’y  a part  of  the  great  scheme  of 
internal  development  which  is  the  great  dream  of  the 
present  Chinese  administration.  It  is  hoped  to  bring 
the  present  7,000  miles  of  railways  up  to  100,000,  to 
cover  the  country  with  telegraph  and  telephone  lines, 
and  to  establish  wireless  stations.  Part  of  this  last 
project  is  already  provided  for.  Then  there  is  a 
scheme  for  the  development  of  the  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  country.  For  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  dream  China  expects  the  assistance  of 
European  and  American  capital.  It  is  hard  to  find 
Chinamen,  who,  even  in  their  most  hopeful  moments, 
will  prophesy  that  the  plan  can  be  completed  in  this 
generation. 

The  Shanghai  Gazette  says  that  a company  to  be 
called  the  Asiatic  Tobacco  Company,  Ltd.,  under 
joint  Japanese  and  Chinese  auspices,  is  being  organ- 
ized with  a capital  of  nearly  $5,000,000  to  promote 
the  cultivation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  various 
grades  of  Chinese  leaf  tobacco. 

An  interesting  comment  on  American  merchan- 
dising methods  in  Japan  comes  from  the  Tokio 
Yorozii:  “The  American  merchandise  does  not  com- 
mand an  extensive  market  in  China,  but  it  is  no  fault 
of  Japan.  The  American  goods  are  to  blame,  for  they 
are  too  dear  for  the  Chinese  people.” 

Colombia 

Development  of  petroleum  deposits  in  Colombia 
has  already  proceeded  to  a point  where  the  companies 
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operating  steamers  on  the  Magdalena  and  its  tribu- 
taries are  considering  the  use  of  oil  fuel  in  place  of  the 
wood  that  has  heretofore  been  the  sole  source  of 
power.  Wood  in  Colombia  is  higher,  and  harder  to 
get  out,  and  delays  have  proved  costly.  Three  wells 
are  flowing  along  the  Colorado  River,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  enough  fuel  could  be  floated  down  in 
scows  to  make  the  proposition  feasible. 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  the  Assembly  of  Antio- 
quia  approved  in  outline  a plan  for  the  construction 
of  a railroad  from  a point  on  the  Amaga  Railway  to 
the  Department  of  Caldas.  The  road  would  pass 
through  Fredonia  and  other  municipalities  rich  in 
agriculture. 

The  South  American  Gold  and  Platinum  Company 
has  been  formed,  under  American  auspices  with  the 
cooperation  of  British  caj)ital,  to  develop  on  a larger 
scale  than  has  heretofore  been  attempted  the  pre- 
cious metal  bearing  soils  of  Colombia.  The  company 
controls  a tract  of  10,000  acres,  as  well  as  fifty  miles 
of  river  bottom  and  flats,  where  both  metals  are 
known  to  exist  in  quantities.  After  the  defection  of 
Russia,  Colombia  was  practically  the  sole  source  of 
the  platinum  used  by  the  Allied  nations  during  the 
war. 

The  Banco  Mercantil  Americano  de  Colombia, 
writing  from  Bogota,  reports  that  an  embargo  has 
been  placed  upon  the  export  of  gold,  exception  being 
made  only  in  the  case  of  those  firms  which  have  im- 
ported gold  coins  from  the  United  States  under  an 
agreement  to  return  a similar  amount.  There  is  no 
restriction  on  the  export  of  platinum,  but  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a tax  of  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

C’UBA 

There  is  no  port  strike  at  Havana  at  present,  de- 
spite rumors  to  the  contrary,  and  according  to  infor- 
mation received  from  the  Banco  Mercantil  Ameri- 
cano de  Cuba,  there  has  not  been  one  in  some  time, 
nor  are  there  indications  that  any  trouble  is 
impending. 

A well-known  Cuban  banker,  now  visiting  this 
country,  brings  word  that  British  and  French 
firms  are  both  preparing  to  invade  the  Cuban  market 
in  force,  and  that  unless  credit  conditions  can  be 
changed,  there  is  a prospect  that  some  of  the  trade 
now  coming  to  the  United  States  will  be  diverted  to 
Europe. 

“In  this  respect,”  said  the  speaker,  “the  British, 
French  and  Germans  have  shown  that  they  know  the 
commercial  condition  of  Cuba.  The  Cuban  mer- 
chants want  long  credits.  The  merchants  of  other 
countries  give  our  merchants  credit  covering  a period 
of  six  months,  and  sometimes  longer.  But  the 
Americans  give  sixty  and  ninety  days’  credit,  which 


is  not  sufficient.  Of  course,  Cuba  has  been  pros- 
perous lately  and  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  the 
island.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  prices 
have  gone  up,  and  besides  the  country  has  just  em- 
barked upon  a vast  public  improvement  policy.” 

Consular  reports  call  attention  to  the  market  now 
existent  on  the  island  for  low-priced  American  fur- 
niture, the  price  of  the  handmade  native  product 
having  climbed  to  a prohibitive  figure. 

Denmark 

Danes  are  still  actively  improving  their  harbors 
for  the  expected  increase  in  trade  which  they  believe 
the  changed  conditions  of  the  world  have  made  in- 
evitable. The  Copenhagen  project — not  yet  finally 
accepted  in  its  entirety — will  involve  an  expenditure 
of  about  $15,000,000.  Svendborg,  just  across  the 
channel  from  the  northern  coast  of  Grermany,  is  pre- 
paring for  a great  trade  with  restored  Schleswig.  Ny- 
borg,  which  is  now  a town  of  about  9,000,  believes 
that  it  has  future  commercial  possibilities,  and  is  to 
spend  nearly  $200,000  in  harbor  improvements. 
Danish  commercial  interests  propose  to  establish  a 
central  trade  institute  through  which  the  whole  of 
Danish  trade  would  circulate,  and  wherein  would  be 
gathered  and  codified  for  the  benefit  of  Danes  and 
their  customers,  trade  and  commercial  information 
of  all  kinds. 

Denmark  is  preparing  to  make  an  effort  to  regain 
her  favored  position  as  the  chief  customer  of  Iceland, 
which  was  lost  during  the  war.  By  reason -of  her 
close  association  with  the  Allies,  Iceland  has  been 
buying  her  needs  from  the  United  States,  a regular 
steamship  service  between  Reykjavik  and  New  York 
having  been  established. 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Mr.  K.  F.  Van  Den  Berg,  Netherlands  Indian 
Government  Commissioner,  who  has  been  in  this 
country  for  some  weeks,  seeking  to  bring  about  a 
closer  commercial  relation  on  a more  f>ermanent  basis 
between  the  group  of  thriving  islands  which  he  repre- 
sents and  the  United  States,  is  shortly  to  sail  for 
Holland.  Mr.  Van  Den  Berg,  commenting  upon 
the  reference  made  in  our  last  issue  to  the  oppor- 
tunities existing  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  for 
American  manufacturers,  said  that  Americans  should 
remember  that  the  Europeans  on  the  Islands  are 
chiefly  of  Holland  descent,  and  that,  alhough  there 
are  no  preferential  tariffs  there  favoring  home  made 
goods,  it  would  be  a mistake  for  the  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  to  feel  that  they  could  invade 
those  fields  wherein  Dutch  industry  can  fulfill  the 
wants  of  the  people.  Dutch  industry  is  not  disrupted, 
he  sdid.  Its  sole  need  is  for  raw  materials,  and  when 


they  have  been  supplied,  the  factories  of  Holland 
will  be  as  busy  as  ever.  American  trade  will  be  in 
competition,  not  with  Holland,  but  with  the  other 
countries  which,  prior  to  the  war,  were  large  sup- 
pliers to  the  Indies. 

Finland 

British  interest  in  the  future  of  Finland  is  evi- 
denced by  the  conversations  now  being  held  between 
a group  of  English  financiers  and  several  of  the  im- 
portant Finnish  merchants,  with  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a Anglo-Finnish  trading  bank.  Control  will 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  deposits 
totalling  100,000,000  Finmarks  are  said  to  be  avail- 
able. It  is  believed  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
bank  will  aid  Finnish  exchange,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  pound,  and  so  make  trade  more  profit- 
able. 

France 

Arrangements  for  the  Autumn  Fair  at  Lyons  are 
progressing  at  a rate  which  makes  it  seem  likely  that 
the  judgment  of  the  city  in  deciding  to  make  the 
exhibition  a semi-annual  instt;ad  of  an  annual  affair 
will  be  triumphantly  vindicated.  The  reason  for  the 
change  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  exhibits 
was  so  great  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  house 
them  properly  all  at  once.  Accordingly,  a division 
was  made  whereby  smaller  goods  of  more  immediate 
interest  to  the  ultimate  consumer  are  to  be  shown 
in  the  spring,  and  heavier  articles,  such  as  machinery 
and  engineering  products,  together  with  a few  special 
lines  are  to  be  shown  in  the  fall.  In  the  fall,  too,  the 
emphasis  is  laid  on  these  commodities  which  are 
brought  from  other  countries.  The  fall  fair  is  thus 
of  particular  interest  to  American  manufacturers. 

For  the  present,  the  system  of  booth  exhibits  along 
the  streets  and  squares  of  the  city  will  be  continued. 
Work  on  the  great  fair  building,  which  is  to  cost 
$5,000,000,  began  at  the  time  of  the  spring  fair,  and 
is  now  well  under  way.  A representative  of  the  fair 
has  established  offices  in  New  York,  at  which  litera- 
ture is  available,  and  the  conditions  of  exhibit  can 
be  learned. 

French  trade  continues  to  be  unsatisfactory  for  the 
general  exporter.  Import  restrictions  are  somewhat 
relaxed,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  ship  freely  a long 
list  of  raw  materials,  including  metals.  But  the  re- 
covery of  French  industry  has  not  yet  progressed  to 
a point  where  the  volume  of  the  exportable  output 
can  affect  the  exchange  rate.  The  development  of 
French  trade  depends  chiefly  upon  two  factors — the 
restoration  of  French  productive  capacity,  with  all 
that  that  implies,  and  the  credit  arrangements  pro- 


vided, not  alone  by  the  leaders  of  international 
banking,  but  also  by  the  individual  exporter. 

Great  Britain 

Optimism  is  evident  in  practically  all  the  reports 
which  come  from  Great  Britain.  Trade  conditions 
are  not  yet  normal,  and  probably  will  not  be  for  a 
long  time,  but  improvement  has  come  in  so  many 
lines  that  the  final  outcome  is  no  longer  considered 
in  doubt.  Post-war  conditions  will  be  vastly  different 
from  those  in  pre-war  days — this  the  British  mer- 
chant is  willing  to  admit.  He  sees  the  possibility  of 
sharp  competition  with  the  United  States  in  ship-  . 
building,  in  steel,  in  coal,  in  many  manufactured 
lines.  He  realizes  that  profits  will  probably  not  be 
as  high,  but  he  also  learns,  upon  studying  the  figures 
of  his  rapidly  recovering  trade,  that  the  demand  of 
the  world  for  British  goods  has  by  no  means  been 
silenced. 

A few  months  ago,  the  spinners  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  were  running  on  part  time,  and  some  of  the 
mills  were  closed  down  entirely.  Today  the  yardage 
going  forth  from  Liverpool  and  other  ports  is  in  some 
cases  approaching  pre-war  figures.  There  is  a gradual 
change  in  the  relation  between  imports  and  exports, 
the  one  showing  a tendency  to  contract,  and  the  other 
to  increase.  This  can  mean  only  that  British  in- 
dustry is  reviving.  The  gradual  lifting  of  the  import 
embargo  is  another  proof  that  English  manufac- 
turers are  feeling  themselves  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone. 

Still  another  indication  of  reviving  British  activity 
is  found  in  the  numerous  plans  which  are  being  laid 
for  trade  in  Russia,  which  includes,  of  course,  estab- 
lishment of  strong  connections  in  Finland  and  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  The  proposal  to  establish 
an  Anglo-Finnish  bank,  mentioned  above,  is  an 
example  of  this  kind  of  activity. 

It  is  reported  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
strengthen  British  exchange  in  this  market  by  the 
shipment  of  gold  direct  from  South  Africa  to  Ottawa, 
thence  to  New  York.  However  this  movement  may 
develop,  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 

London  believes  that  it  sees  an  imperative  necessity 
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for  the  purchase  by  Americans  of  British  securities. 

Sales  to  British  buyers  have  been  frequent,  and, 
in  one  case,  as  reported,  the  article  sold  and  the 
amount  were  both  remarkable.  An  important  manu- 
facturer of  shoes  reported  a cabled  order  for  10,000 
pairs  of  high  grade  shoes,  worth  approximately  $10 
a pair. 

Canadian  manufacturers,  ranking  as  Britishers, 
will  be  eligible  to  exhibit  in  the  large  fair  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Empire  Club, 
probably  in  1920.  This  movement  is  doubtless  an- 


other  manifestation  of  the  spirit  which  resulted  in 
the  adoption  by  the  Government  of  the  policy  of 
imperial  preference. 

The  Guianas 

Changes  in  the  law  of  British  Guiana  put  a tariff 
on  many  materials,  including  railway  and  engineering 
supplies,  which  were  formerly  admitted  free,  and 
increase  the  tariff  on  others.  A proposal  has  been 
made  to  a group  of  estate  owners  in  Guiana  for  the 
erection  of  a large  sugar  factory  in  West  Bank,  with 
control,  tending  to  monopoly,  of  the  cane  production 
of  the  region. 

Indo-China 

The  lack  of  direct  steamship  connections  with 
Saigon  would  seem  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  growth  of  a thriving  trade  with  Indo- 
China,  according  to  an  interesting  study  of  trade 
possibilities  with  that  region  recently  issued  by  the 
Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  The  present  indirection  re- 
quires trans-shipment  several  times,  and,  conse- 
quently, delays  and  higher  charges.  Saigon  has  suf- 
fered severely  by  the  lack  of  shipping  space,  and  her 
merchants  are  looking  to  the  United  States  to  supply 
some  of  their  principal  wants,  and  supply  them 
quickly.  Credit  arrangements  should  be  made,  also, 
in  the  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  business  moves 
slowly  in  the  Orient,  that  intercourse  between  the 
various  regions  is  limited.  Insistence  on  known 

trade-marks,  and  resentment  against  substitution 
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is  just  as  keen  in  Indo-China  as  elsewhere  in  the  East. 
The  exporter  should  remember  that  even  when  sub- 
stitution appears  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  buyer, 
the  latter  will,  in  all  probability,  object  to  being 
forced  to  change  against  his  will  from  that  to  which 
he  is  accustomed. 

Italy 

Italy’s  great  need  for  coal  stands  out  as  the  chief 
barrier  to  the  resmnption  of  her  industrial  produc- 
tion, and  the  consequent  beginning  of  the  export 
sale  of  products.  Exporting  is,  apparently,  the  only 
method  she  can  use  to  restore  lire  to  something 
approximating  their  normal  value,  and  until  lire  are 
so  restored,  permanent  trade  relations  cannot  be 
built  up.  In  consequence  of  this  situation,  the 
Italian  demand  for  coal  is  heard  above  all  the  other 
calls  that  are  coming  from  the  peninsula.  Great 
Britain  has  been  shipping  coal  to  some  extent,  and 
Spanish  fuel  has  not  been  entirely  lacking.  But  the 
Italians  have  been  expecting  American  coal,  and  are 
disappointed,  apparently,  that  it  has  not  yet  gone 
forward  in  the  quantities  they  had  expected. 

Although  the  Germans  are  bidding  for  a renewal 


of  their  commercial  supremacy  in  Italy,  Italian  mer- 
chants do  not  think  it  likely  that  the  Germans  can 
attain  their  desire.  The  chief  competition  in  this 
market  will  be  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  with  most  of  the  advantages  on  the  side  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  in  a position  to  supply 
immediately  practically  all  that  the  Italian  wants,  if 
the  exchange  situation  can  be  remedied. 

The  present  situation  was  summed  up  in  these 
words  by  an  American  banker  visiting  Italy:  “The 
United  States  must  put  money  into  Italy,  either  by 
developing  unexploited  resources  such  as  hydro- 
electric power  plants,  or  by  advancing  another  loan. 
If  America  wishes  to  compete  with  other  countries 
for  the  big  Italian  trade,  which  amounts  to  $600, 000,000 
annually,  the  rate  of  exchange  on  the  American  dollar 
must  decrease,  as  it  tends  to  send  American  prices 
sky-high.” 

The  construction  of  a new  port  for  Milan,  which 
is  part  of  the  scheme  for  linking  together  all  the 
cities  of  northern  industrial  Italy  by  canal,  has  been 
begun. 

Japan 

There  are  indications  that  Japan  has  weathered 
the  worst  of  her  industrial  crisis,  and  that  conditions 
may  be  expected  steadily  to  improve  from  this  time 
forth.  The  first  reason  for  this  belief  is  the  increase 
in  her  purchases  of  raw  cotton  in  this  market,  and 
the  second  is  the  fact  that  her  manufacturers  are 
once  more  bidding  for  steel.  Japan,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, found  that  many  of  her  best  war-made  mar- 
kets dried  up  as  soon  as  the  armistice  was  signed.  Her 
customers  looked  for  an  immediate  drop  in  prices. 
The  Japanese  had  stocked  up  with  raw  materials 
at  the  high  prices  then  prevailing,  and  with  their 
market  suddenly  cut  off,  faced  a period  of  financial 
stringency.  Prices,  however,  did  not  drop,  and  the 
non-manufacturing  nations  must  continue  to  buy. 
Hence  the  Japanese  merchants  have  been  able  to 
make  their  sales  at  a very  slight  loss,  and  to  renew 
business  on  a basis  but  slightly  lower. 

Elaborate  plans  are  being  made  for  an  Overseas 
Fair  which  is  to  be  held  in  Tokio  in  March,  1920. 
The  chief  object  of  the  fair  will  be  to  show  graphically 
to  the  people  the  position  which  Japan  has  assumed 
in  world  affairs.  There  will  be  exhibits  from  the 
colonies,  and  from  those  countries  wherein  Japanese 
have  achieved  position.  There  will  also  be  graphic 
illustration  of  the  extent  of  the  national  mercantile 
marine,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  helped  in  the 
development  of  foreign  trade. 

Mexico 

Cuidad  Juarez,  from  which  the  rebel  forces  were 
lately  driven  by  American  troops,  is  about  to  im- 


prove  its  water  supply,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
is  asking  firms  manufacturing  suitable  material  and 
machinery  to  address  him  in  this  connection. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  are  said  to  be 
in  the  market  for  approximately  $5,000,000  worth 
of  material  for  use  on  the  Northern  lines,  including 
approximately  one  hundred  locomotives.  The  Gov- 
ernment representative  who  is  charged  with  secur- 
ing prices  is  expected  to  be  in  New  York  in  the 
near  future. 

An  investment  of  approximately  $15,000,000  will 
be  required  if  the  Mexican  Government  goes  into 
the  steel  business  at  Durango,  as  it  is  said  to  be 
planning  to  do.  The  plant,  if  it  is  erected,  will  turn 
out  rails,  structural  steel,  and  other  heavy  products. 
Durango  is  favorably  situatc;d  for  such  a venture 
because  of  the  coal  mines  and  coke  ovens  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  Netherlands 

Dr.  H.  H.  Andrede,  Commercial  Attache  to  the 
Netherlands  Legation  in  Washington,  recently  put 
forth  a summary  of  the  Dutch  vie^vpoint  in  regard 
to  future  trade  relations  with  the  United  States. 
He  pointed  out  the  former  close  commercial  ties  his 
Countiy  had  with  Germany,  and  explained  why  he 
thought  that  the  United  States  might  secure  part 
at  least  of  the  trade  which  the  Germans  formerly 
monopolized.  Summing  up  his  views,  Dr.  Andrede 
said: 

Our  tariff  is  nominal,  being  either  5 per  cent,  or  nothing. 
I have  just  received  a cable  from  my  Government  in  which 
it  was  incidentally  mentioned  that  it  fervently  desired  to  do 
everything  possible  to  facilitate  trade,  especially  mentioning 
the  bonded  warehouse  facilities  and  such  like. 

In  January  last,  before  my  departure  to  the  United  States, 
I met  some  of  the  most  prominent  trades  people  and  heard 
from  them  personally  the  following  facts,  which  I therefore 
can  guarantee  as  being  the  correct  opinions  of  the  business 
men  themselves: 

Formerly  textiles,  wearing  apparel  and  hosiery  were  largely 
received  from  Germany.  If  the  American  manufacturer  would 
only  study  the  Dutch  demand  and  taste,  which  have  been 
neglected  so  far,  a large  field  will  be  opened  for  him  in  Holland 
and  the  Dutch  Indies.  There  is  also  a market  for  the  follow- 
ing articles,  largely  obtained  from  Germany  in  the  past: 

Ladies’  waists  and  dresses,  since  1870  (Franco-Prussian 
War)  supphed  by  Berlin;  upholstery,  furs,  dyes  and  chemicals, 
radiators  for  central  heating,  and  clocks.  We  also  need,  of 
course,  ferrous  and  nonferrous  metals,  copper  wire,  felt  and 
rosin  for  our  paper  industry,  hemp,  sole  leather,  rails  and  ac- 
cessories, paraffin,  hard  wax  and  turpentine,  potato  flour  and 
cornstarch,  fats  and  oils,  imitation  sago,  farina  and  cereals  in 
all  other  forms. 

For  three  years  an  annual  fair  has  been  held  at  Utrecht. 
Encouraged  by  the  great  results  of  this  fair,  permanent  build- 
ings will  now  be  established  at  a cost  of  2,500,000  guilders. 
The  following  list,  which  gives  the  different  groups  of  manu- 
factures which  were  exhibited  this  year,  gives  a fair  idea  of  the 
products  to  be  obtained  from  Holland: 


Machinery  and  tools,  gas  and  electric  fixtures,  metal  work, 
scientific  instruments,  gold  and  silver  articles,  industrial,  art 
and  religious  articles,  glass  and  earthen  ware,  household  and 
luxury  articles,  textiles,  wool,  yarn,  etc.,  ready  made  clothes, 
lingeries,  etc.,  woodwork,  cork,  etc.,  office  and  household 
fittings,  musical  instruments,  sporting  goods  and  toys,  rubber, 
leather  goods,  building  materials,  coal  and  turf,  agriculture 
and  market  gardening,  books,  paper,  stationery,  etc.,  food 
(necessaries  and  luxuries),  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  goods, 
paint  and  varnish,  oils  and  fats. 

Some  prominent  works  have  been  planned  and  will  be  com- 
menced shortly.  At  Ymuiden,  the  harbor  of  Amsterdam,  large 
smelting  works  are  going  to  be  built,  for  which  some  1,400 
acres  along  the  side  of  the  North  Sea  Canal  and  the  North 
Sea  have  been  acquired.  The  plans  to  drain  the  Zuyder  Zee 
have  been  accepted  and  appropriations  are  voted  by  Congress. 

N ORWA  Y 

Settlement  of  the  long-standing  claim  against  the 
United  States  Government  held  by  certain  group  of 
Norwegian  capitalists  whose  ships,  being  built  in 
the  United  States,  were  requisitioned  when  this  Gov- 
ernment went  into  the  w^ar,  was  made  when  the 
Shipping  Board  agreed  to  pay  $225  a ton  for  the 
requisitioned  ships,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent.  The 
payment  made  will  be  approximately  $34,500,000. 
This  decision  clears  the  way  for  the  settlement  of 
the  remaining  outstanding  Norwegian  claims.  The 
friendly  nature  of  the  whole  controversy,  involving, 
as  it  does,  some  of  the  leading  business  and  financial 
interests  of  Norway,  will  doubtless  redound  to  the 
commercial  interest  of  both  countries. 

The  reputation  made  by  American  shoes  in  Nor- 
way during  the  war  means,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
that  the  trade  thus  developed  will  be  permanent. 
There  is  no  exchange  barrier  to  the  free  passage  of 
goods  between  the  United  States  and  Norway,  nor 
are  the  Norwegians  looking  for  any  large  investment 
of  American  money.  In  the  case  of  hydro-electric 
development,  for  instance,  their  law  provides  that  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  capital  of  the 
companies  using  water  power  for  electrical  purposes 
shall  be  held  by  Norwegians,  and  that  after  fifty 
years  of  operation  the  plants  shall  revert  to  the 
Government. 

The  Commerce  Association  of  Bergen  has  been 
requested  to  make  a thorough  investigation  as  to 
the  possibilities  for  the  development  of  a free  port 
there. 

Peru 

The  outbreak  of  what  the  dispatches  called  a 
general  strike  in  several  important  Peruvian  centers 
caused  the  issuance  of  an  order  that  persons  leaving 
the  United  States  for  that  country  must  have  their 
passports  vised  by  the  Peruvian  Legation  at  Wash- 
ington, or  some  Peruvian  consulate.  The  strikes  have 
been  accompanied  by  much  disorder  and  many  per- 


sons  have  been  killed  and  wounded  in  encounters 
between  the  strikers  and  Government  troops. 

An  American  consular  agtmt,  writing  from  Are- 
quipa,  calls  attention  to  the  fault  in  packing  of  many 
American  goods,  and  particularly  shipments  of  ma- 
chinery and  paper,  which  are  very  often  too  lightly 
packed,  and  arrive,  at  least  in  the  case  of  paper,  so 
smashed  up  that  heavy  losses  result.  Frequently  he 
says,  the  smaller  parts  of  machinery  are  tied  to  the 
larger  parts  or  placed  in  smaller  boxes  inside  the 
crate.  If  the  crate  is  broken,  the  smaller  pieces  are 
often  either  stolen  or  lost.  He  suggests  as  a remedy 
that  smaller  pieces  be  heavily  boxed,  and  shipped 
separately. 

Philippine  Islands 

Business  men  of  Manila  and  other  Philippine 
centers  are  planning  the  organization  of  an  annual 
Economic  Congress  which  will  consider  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  needs  of  the  islands,  and  seek  to 
develop  them  when  they  are  legitimately  the  subject 
of  private  initiative,  or  call  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  Insular  Government  when  they  are  of  more 
public  concern. 

Improvements  of  many  kinds  are  planned  for  the 
Islands.  The  port  area  district  known  as  Reclama- 
tion No.  1 is  to  be  made  into  a modern  industrial 
center,  with  public  utility  works,  and  other  plants. 
New  streets  will  be  laid  out  in  the  district.  Work  on 
the  new  pier.  No.  7,  will  commence  in  July,  and  other 
piers  will  be  improved.  It  is  expected  that  the  mov- 
ing of  the  Governor  General’s  Palace  to  Malacanang 
will  expedite  the  execution  of  public  matters. 

Poland 

Poland  is  now  represented  in  New  York  by  a 
Consul  General,  Mr.  Busczcynski,  who  has  estab- 
lished temporary  headquarters  in  the  Hotel  McAlpin. 


This  mission,  which  is  the  first  from  Poland  with 
official  standing  ever  to  arrive  in  the  United  States, 
will  seek  to  open  commercial  relations  of  a nature 
to  allow  the  immediate  exportation  to  the  new  Re- 
public of  agricultural  machinery,  railway  equipment, 
automobiles,  industrial  machinery,  cotton,  and  all 
other  manufactured  articles  and  raw  materials  which 
are  needed. 

Financial  agents  are  expected  to  arrive  shortly  to 
negotiate  the  loans  which  are  deemed  necessary  for 
the  development  of  trade. 

Sweden 

An  offering  of  $25,000,000  Swedish  Government 
bonds  to  the  general  investment  public  was  one  of 
the  first  great  international  financial  operations  re- 
sulting from  the  changed  position  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  world  trade.  The  bonds,  which 
are  offered  at  99^,  bear  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  and 
mature  with  certain  reservations  in  twenty  years. 
The  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  be  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  commodities  in  the  United  States. 
This  offering  is  not  to  be  considered  part  of  the 
general  scheme  for  financing  Europe  which  is  now 
under  discussion  but  may  be  regarded  as  a fore- 
runner of  the  larger  operations  to  come.  It  is  most 
likely  that  the  money  will  be  spent  for  foodstuffs, 
machinery  and  cloth,  raw  cotton,  and  possibly  some 
steel  and  iron. 

Uruguay 

The  Liga  de  Defensa  Comercial  of  Montevideo,  a 
local  association  of  more  than  three  hundred  mer- 
chants, has  asked  that  price  lists  and  catalogues 
printed  in  Spanish  be  forwarded  to  its  offices. 

The  cold  storage  facilities  of  Montevideo  have  been 
increased  by  the  completion  of  a new  plant  with  a 
capacity  of  about  eleven  tons  of  ice  per  day,  and 
with  a storage  capacity  of  about  21,000  cubic  feet. 


Note  • It  will  frequently  be  possible  for  us  to  give  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  trade  and  other  developments  narrated 
in  this  summary.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau,  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  140 
Broadway,  New  York.  While  we  cannot  of  course  guarantee  all  statements  made,  every  effort  is  made  to  msure  their  accuracy . 
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Field  for  Araerican  Automobiles  and  Tractors 

in  Mexico 

Excerpts  from  an  address  by  P.  Harvey  Middleton,  Assistant  Manager  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  delivered 
at  a meeting  of  the  Automotive  Export  Association  in  New  York  City,  July  15, 1919. 


TAURING  the  year  1918,  365  commercial 
automobiles,  valued  at  $525,664,  and  2,578 
passenger  automobiles,  valued  at  $1,653,545, 
were  exported  from  the  UnittM  States  to  Mexico 
by  American  manufacturers.  In  Novemberj 
1917,  there  were  in  operation  in  Alexico  City 
2,165  automobiles,  1,329  of  which  were  for  pri- 
vate use  and  836  for  hire.  Among  the  latter 
were  150  “jitneys”  and  33  taxis.  There  were  also 
2^457  coaches  or  carriages  in  Mexico  City,  of 
which  900  were  for  private  use  and  the  remain- 
der for  hire. 

There  has  been  an  especially  heavy  demand 
for  popular  priced  touring  cars  and  trucks — a 
demand  which  is  traceable  to  the  practical  dis- 
appearance of  Mexico’s  most  popular  beast  of 
burden,  the  ox.  During  the  revolution  large 
numbers  of  oxen  were  destroyed  by  the  rebels  for 
their  hides  and  this,  together  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  thousands  of  freight  cars  and  the  gen- 
eral run-down  condition  of  Mexican  railroads, 
has  created  a large  and  constantly  growing  mar- 
ket for  automobiles.  One  American  salesman 
sold  800  cars  in  Mexico  in  six  months  and  dur- 
ing his  travels  through  the  c;ountry  was  keenly 


impressed  with  the  demand  for  motor  trucks 
throughout  Mexico,  both  in  the  mining  districts 
and  for  passenger  service. 

A type  of  car  in  great  demand  is  the  five- 
passenger  touring  car  painted  black,  with  leather 
upholstery  and  nickel  trimmings.  The  type  of 
motor  preferred  is  six  cylinder  with  selective 
clutch,  gear  box  back  of  engine,  full  floating  rear 
axle  and  twelve-inch  suspension.  The  straight 
side-tire  equipment  with  sixty-inch  tread  is 
preferred.  In  commercial  vehicles  the  three- 
ton  type  with  three  to  four  speeds  and  rear  wheel 
worm  drive  is  given  the  preference.  Big  cooling 
capacity  is  essential,  owing  to  the  extreme  heat 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  a good 
demand  for  trailers  and  towing  hooks. 

Orders  for  American  cars  are  usually  placed 
on  the  basis  of  cash  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Dealers  usu- 
ally require  a commission  of  20  per  cent,  on 
pleasure  cars  and  25  per  cent,  on  commercial  vehi- 
cles. Mexican  consular  invoices  are  necessary 
for  shipment  into  that  country,  the  Mexican 
consul  obtaining  3 per  cent,  of  the  invoice  price 
as  his  fee.  Customs  brokers  charge  $5  per  car 


for  making  entries  and  there  is  also  a municipal 
or  octroi  tax  of  per  cent.  Correspondence 
should,  of  course,  be  in  Spanish.  There  is  no 
duty  on  catalogues  and  printed  advertising 
matter.  There  are  facilities  in  Mexico  for  han- 
dling storage  batteries,  and  speedometers  should 
register  in  kilometers. 

Automobile  importers  in  Mexico  are  doing 
business  today  under  very  trying  conditions, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  delay  in  ob- 
taining goods,  the  heavy  freight  charges  and  the 
lack  of  banking  facilities  for  financing  their 
business.  A number  of  automobile  agents  in 
Mexico  have  large  showrooms  in  central  loca- 
tions, employ  salesmen  to  travel  the  interior, 
and  maintain  large  and  well-equipped  garages 
and  repair  shops. 

It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a very  mate- 
rial increase  in  the  demand  for  automobiles  in 
Tampico.  Several  of  the  most  important  Ameri- 
can motor  truck  manufacturers  are  represented 
in  that  city  and  there  is  a slow  but  sure  increase 
in  the  number  of  users  of  trucks.  The  light  servi- 
ceable type  is  the  most  popular,  but  the  oil  com- 
panies are  interested  in  trucks  suitable  for  heavy 
and  hard  work.  Practically  all  of  the  medium 
priced  cars  are  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  of  Tampico 
and  on  the  nearby  motor  roads.  The  dealers 
handle  all  makes  of  tires  and  prices  range  from 
$24  for  cheap  tires  to  $118  for  the  best. 

In  Yucatan  there  are  about  1,000  automo- 
biles, the  greater  number  of  them  in  the  city  of 

Merida,  which  is  often  referred  to  as  the  spotless 
% 

town  of  Mexico.  Nearly  all  standard  cars  and 
tires  are  in  use.  Motor  trucks  have  recently 
been  put  into  use  by  the  Mexican  military  or- 
ganization in  Chihuahua,  where  operations 
against  Villa  necessitate  a considerable  quantity 
of  motor  equipment.  There  are  no  exclusive 
dealers  in  automobiles  or  trucks  in  Chihuahua 
owing  to  its  close  proximity  to  El  Paso,  where 
most  of  the  different  manufacturers  are  repre- 
sented and  from  which  point  that  territory  is 
usually  controlled. 


There  is  a growing  market  for  American  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machinery  in  Mexico 
and  there  are  no  import  duties.  The  Mexican 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  pur- 
chased from  American  manufacturers  200  trac- 
tors, 1,000  gang-plows  and  1,000  threshing  ma- 
chines. A large  number  of  trucks  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes  have  also  been  secured.  A 
traveling  exhibition  of  agricultural  machinery  is 
being  arranged  by  the  Mexican  Government. 
The  extensive  areas  of  level  valley  lands,  in 
many  of  the  Mexican  states  offer  splendid  op- 
portunities for  the  use  of  modern  machinery. 
The  increase  in  the  tomato  crop  this  year  has 
been  sufficient  to  cause  the  growers  to  purchase 
a notable  amount  of  American  farming  machin- 
ery and  implements,  and  the  coming  year  will 
probably  bring  a greater  increase. 

Automobiles  sent  by  rail  to  Mexico  City 
are  consigned  to  a forwarding  agent  at  the 
border,  usually  Laredo,  Texas,  who  attends  to 
all  details  connected  with  transfer  across  the 
Rio  Grande  (American  railway  cars  do  not  cross 
the  river),  customs,  etc.  Freight  rates  from  the 
Mexican  side  at  Nuevo  Laredo  to  Mexico  City 
for  automobiles  boxed  or  crated  are  $67.65  in 
pesos  in  carload  lots  and  $102.48  in  pesos  in  less 
than  carload  lots  per  1,000  kilos  (equal  to  one 
ton).  The  value  of  the  peso  is  50  cents. 

By  water  from  New  York  to  Vera  Cruz  the 
rate  for  automobiles  boxed  is  30  cents  per  cubic 
foot.  The  railroad  rate  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mex- 
ico City  is  $38.40  in  pesos  per  1,000  kilos  in  car- 
load lots,  including  handling  charges.  In  less 
than  carload  lots  a minimum  is  fixed  for  each 
car.  If  the  actual  weight  of  the  car  is  750  kilos 
or  less  it  is  charged  for  at  a minimum  weight 
of  2,000  kilos.  If  it  is  over  750  kilos,  and  does 
not  exceed  1,750,  the  minimum  weight  charged 
is  3,000  kilos.  Over  1,750  the  minimum  weight 
is  4,000  kilos,  on  the  basis  of  the  carload  rate. 
In  carload  lots  the  minimum  weight  is  10,000 
kilos. 

Because  of  our  geographical  location,  a large 
percentage  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  will 
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always  be  with  this  country,  but  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  keen  competition  from  Japan  and 
from  Germany.  Japanese  merchants  are  at  the 
present  moment  making  a determined  effort  to 
capture  a good  slice  of  Mexican  trade  in  all  lines. 
Japanese  capitalists  are  investigating  the  iron 
ore  deposits  of  Mexico,  and  I was  told  in  Mexico 
City  that  once  having  secured  the  raw  material 
the  Japanese  would  establish  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  and  mining  ma- 
chinery. 


It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  in  1918  a 
German-Mexican  Society  was  formed  in  Munich 
to  disseminate  information  about  Mexico,  to 
encourage  the  teaching  of  Spanish  and  to  advo- 
cate the  teaching  of  the  German  language  and 
“kultur”  in  Mexican  schools.  In  March,  1919, 
a similar  society  was  formed  in  Bavaria.  A 
combination  of  manufacturers  has  also  been 
formed  in  Germany  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
raw  products  and  manufactured  articles  be- 
tween Germany  and  Mexico. 
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America  Faces  Its  Greatest  Opportunity 

Credit  for  Transportation  and  Foreign  Trade  the  Great  Problem  of  1920 

By  Francis  H.  Sisson 

Vice-President  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


NmETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  T\VENTY 

promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  critical  years  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  future  of  this 
nation  may  be  definitely  influenced  for  the  next 
several  years,  possibly  for  a generation,  by  the  devel- 
opments of  the  year  which  is  just  dawning.  All  the 
world  stands  on  the  threshold  of  a new  era,  and  all  the 
world  looks  to  the  United  States  for  leadership  on 
this  momentous  occasion. 

We  seem  to  be  indeed  “the  heir  to  all  the  ages,” 
the  favored  child  of  fortune.  It  is  a glorious  role  to 
contemplate  for  one’s  country,  but  it  entails  grave 
responsibilities  and  demands  vision  and  courage  and 
resourcefulness  in  the  highest  degree.  Are  we  equal 
to  our  opportunity  and  our  duty?  That  is  the  para- 
mount question  which  we  must  answer  in  1920.  The 
way  in  which  we  answer  it  will  go  far  toward  shaping 
our  immediate  destiny. 

Certainly,  we  can  no  longer  wrap  about  us  our 
emblem  of  freedom  and  deceive  ourselves  into  be- 
lieving that  ipso  facto  we  became  independent  of 
the  world  and  its  multifarious  problems.  Such 
emulation  of  the  ostrich  would  be  as  impossible  of 
accomplishing  its  purpose  as  it  would  be  absurd  and 
false  to  the  ideals  upon  which  this  nation  was 
founded.  If  freedom  means  anything  it  surely  con- 
notes service — and  that  has  been  the  great  Hving  fact 
which  has  made  this  country  what  it  is  to-day;  that 
must  be  our  guiding  fight  now.  And  in  its  illumina- 
tion we  may  profitably  study  some  of  the  titanic 
problems  that  confront  us  as  we  enter  the  new  year. 

World  Policies  Mixed  With  Domestic 

Politics 

First  of  all,  we  cannot  escajie  the  primary  truth  of 
the  present  situation,  that  never  before  have  our 
domestic  problems  been  so  closely  allied  with  and  a 
part  of  our  foreign  problems.  They  are  shot  through 
with  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  universal  economic 
fabric;  we  cannot  segregate  them,  and  we  must  seek 
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their  solution  with  a clear  understanding  of  their 
relation  to  world  conditions. 

The  greatest  and  most  destructive  war  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  came  to  an  end  only  a little  more 
than  a year  ago,  and  the  world  is  staggering  under  the 
colossal  burdens  it  imposed.  I need  not  do  more 
here  than  merely  recall  to  memory  a few  of  the  major 
losses  occasioned  by  the  World  War.  The  estimated 
10,000,000  dead,  the  economic  cost  in  human  fives 
due  directly  to  the  war,  computed  on  a monetary 
basis,  of  more  than  $33,000,000,000;  a total  property 
loss  on  land  of  practically  $30,000,000,000;  the  loss  of 
more  than  15,000,000  gross  tons  of  shipping,  of  an 
estimated  value  of  $3,000,000,000,  and  cargo  losses  of 
nearly  $4,000,000,000,  or  a total  loss  at  sea  of  almost 
$7,000,000,000,  and  the  indirect  cost  in  production 
placed  at  more  than  $40,000,000,000;  a total  direct 
cost  in  excess  of  $185,000,000,000  and  indirect  costs 
of  more  than  $150,000,000,000,  giving  the  stupendous 
aggregate  of  $335,000,000,000! 

W’^hile  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  reduce  the 
losses  of  the  war  to  dollars  and  cents,  if  such  figures 
are  comprehensible  at  all,  they  serve  perhaps  as  a 
tangible  means  for  visualizing  the  costs  in  a more 
graphic  manner  than  any  other.  It  has  aptly  been 
observed,  in  fact,  that  they  do  not  and  cannot  “take 
into  account  the  effect  of  the  war  on  fife,  human 
vitality,  economic  well-bemg,  ethics,  morality,  or 
other  phases  of  human  relationships  and  activities 
which  have  been  disorganized  and  iajured.  It  is 
evident  from  the  present  disturbances  in  Europe  that 
the  real  costs  of  the  war  cannot  be  measured  by  direct 
money  outlays  of  the  belligerents  during  the  five 
years  of  its  duration,  but  that  the  very  break-down  of 
modern  economic  society  might  be  the  price  exacted.” 

War  Costs  and  High  Commodity  Prices 

The  figures  may,  however,  also  help  us  to  under- 
stand more  fully  the  present  world -wide  scarcity  of 
peace-time  products  and  the  bearing  which  that  has 


On  our  most  vital  domestic  problem — namely,  the 
high  cost  of  living.  I'hey  may  aid  us  in  compre- 
hending why  Europe  hjis  only  55  per  cent,  of  its  food 
requirements;  why  it  mjeds  more  than  4,500,000,000 
bushels  of  grain,  and  why  there  is  available  in  all  the 
world  only  about  1,000,000,000  bushels.  They  may 
assist  us  to  appreciate  the  reason  for  Europe’s  short- 
age of  coal,  in  excess  of  5^00,000,000  tons,  and  the  con- 
sequent decreased  production  of  all  commodities,  as 
well  as  the  intense  suffering  which  this  winter  is  in- 
flicting upon  the  peoples  of  Europe.  They  may  help 
us  to  grasp  the  fact  and  its  significance  that  years 
must  pass  before  world  production  can  again  become 
normal,  which  means,  of  course,  that  commodity 
prices  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  must  remain  high 
for  some  time. 

These  figures  may  throw  a different  light  on  the 
far-reaching  results  of  the  epidemic  of  strikes  which 
infest  this  country  and  which  not  only  greatly  lower 
production  in  the  industries  directly  affected,  but  also 
indirectly  and  inevitably  in  practically  all  other  in- 
dustries, thereby  increasing  the  already  disturbing 
scarcity  of  goods  generally  and  augmenting  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

They  may  serve  to  illuminate  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  reduced  output  of  the  American  work- 
man, estimated  at  from  15  to  50  per  cent,  in  the  last 
year  or  two,  despite,  or  shall  I say,  perhaps,  partly 
because  of  unprecedented  increase  in  wages. 

It  has  aptly  been  pointed  out  that  the  simplest 
mind  can  grasp  the  meaning  of  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion, to  wit,  that  “if  a greater  number  of  people  must 
be  employed  to  turn  out  the  same  quantity  of  goods 
as  before  the  cost  price  of  the  goods  must  be  in- 
increased.  This  increase  comes  simultaneously  with 
increase  of  wages.  Plainly  the  country  is  taxing  it- 
self in  high  prices  in  order  that  some  of  its  inhabitants 
mayi^indulge  a slothful^spirit.^ 

- H.  C.^OF  L.VTax’for  Slothfulness 
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As  a'^concrete  example,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  14  per  cent,  more  employees  than  before  we  en- 
tered the  war,  but  gets  11  per  cent,  less  work  from 
them.  In  other  words,  it  requires  127  men  to-day 
to  do  the  work  of  100  in  1917.  The  fact  that  the  em- 
ployees now  work  only  eight  hours  a day  instead  of 
ten,  as  in  1917,  does  not  account  for  the  decrease  in 
results,  because  even  with  a 20  per  cent,  reduction  in 
time,  were  the  men  to  work  with  the  same  effort  they 
manifested  in  1917,  they  would  be  able  to  move 
91,000  traffic  units  a day  instead  of  only  89,000,  the 
present  daily  average. 

The  figures  apropos  the  cost  of  the  war  also  ac- 
count for  the  insatiable  demands  for  capital  goods 


which  both  Europe  and  our  own  enterprises  are  mak- 
ing now  and  will  continue  to  make  during  1920. 

There  is  a vast  amount  of  deferred  maintenance 
that  must  be  taken  care  of,  of  which  our  railways, 
and  still  more  those  of  Europe,  afford  the  most  strik- 
ing and  obvious  examples.  The  huge  foreign  trade 
of  the  world  needs  more  ships.  Building  operations 
have  lagged  far  below  normal  during  the  vrar,  and 
sooner  or  later  this  deficit  must  be  made  up.  A vast 
number  of  commercial  motor  vehicles,  including 
agricultural  tractors,  will  be  added  to  the  world’s 
supply.  Interest  rates,  and  above  all  the  declining 
bond  market,  reflect  the  situation  in  the  capital  mar- 
ket, the  growing  demand  for  investment  capital  and 
the  shortage  of  the  supply. 

The  cost  of  money,  of  course,  exercises  an  impor- 
tant influence  upon  prices,  and  money  costs,  like 
commodity  costs,  are  determined  by  the  simple  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  Interest  rates  are  not  fiixed 
arbitrarily  by  bankers,  but  are  based  upon  the  value 
which  the  public  fixes  upon  money  and  upon  the  price 
at  which  security  issues  will  be  absorbed. 

Peak  of  Prices  Not  Yet  Reached 

The  high  peak  of  prices,  therefore,  it  is  feared,  has 
not  yet  been  reached,  though  it  is  by  no  means  with- 
out the  range  of  possibility  that,  thanks  to  more  sen- 
sible spending  in  1920,  prices  of  luxuries  may  topple, 
while  those  of  some  of  the  more  necessary  articles 
continue  high.  This  may  prove  the  first  step  to  an 
adjustment  of  production  that  will  bring  about  in- 
creased output  of  the  necessities  of  life — the  only  way 
the  high  cost  of  living  problem  can  be  solved. 

This  leads  us  logically  to  the  problem  of  inflation, 
with  its  bearing  on  the  high  cost  of  living.  And  in 
this  connection  we  should  not  forget  that  economi- 
cally the  war  is  not  yet  over.  Nowhere  is  this  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  huge  expenditures  which 
governments  everywhere  are  still  making.  All  these  . 
governmental  expenditures,  with  the  exception  of 
such  items  as  the  payment  of  interest  on  public  debts 
and  the  operation  of  sinking  funds,  is  in  competition, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  private  purchases,  and, 
consequently,  there  is  seemingly  little  prospect  of  an 
immediate  credit  contraction  anywhere. 

Furthermore,  European  countries  have  so  far  made 
no  progress  at  all  in  reducing  their  huge  issues  of 
paper  money,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  they  will 
be  able  to  do  so  in  the  near  future. 

In  this  conection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  United  States  did  not  succeed  in  restoring  its 
greenbacks  to  par  until  1879,  fourteen  years  after 
peace,  and  our  ability  to  resume  specie  payments  at 
that  time  was  a coincidence,  in  that  the  world’s 
wheat  crop  had  been  almost  a failure  in  other  coun- 


tries  while  we  had  a large  crop  which  sold  for  high 
prices  and  for  gold.  Another  factor  which  was  a pre- 
dominant one  was  the  great  increase  in  the  volume  of 
business  in  this  country,  due  to  the  settlement  of  the 
West  and  Middle  West.  Obviously,  England  and 
France  do  not  have  such  a territory  to  develop  except 
as  colonial  possessions,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  net  result  of  their  colonial  developments  will 
be  so  influential  in  the  increase  of  their  business  as  was 
the  development  of  our  great  West  in  increasing  the 
business  of  the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War. 

Becoming  “Long”  on  Raw  Materials 

The  ability  of  the  world  to  absorb  the  amount  of 
inflated  currency  and  war  pajier  existing  today  will  be 
contingent  upon  improvement  in  the  technique  of 
production,  savings  from  income,  the  development  of 
new  areas  so  that  the  world  will  become  relatively 
“long”  on  sources  of  raw  materials,  and  this  course 
will  take  a considerable  period  of  time.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  1920  will  witness  a material  advance 
along  this  line. 

In  this  country,  with  trade  carried  on  at  the  tre- 
mendous pace  that  now  obtains,  attempted  liquida- 
tion on  an  important  scale  would  be  nothing  short  of 
disastrous.  For  the  present,  further  expansion  rather 
than  contraction  seems  almost  inevitable,  and  it  can 
only  be  hoped  that  every  facihty  possible  will  be 
granted  to  legitimate,  constructive  business  enter- 
prise, at  the  expense  of  speculative,  unproductive 
undertakings. 

Despite  the  colossal  trade  balance  which  is  piling 
up  in  our  favor  the  depreciated  currencies  of  Euro- 
pean countries  are  militating  very  decidedly  against 
us  as  well  as  against  Europeans,  who  are  now  buying 
heavily  from  us  because  they  are  compelled  to  do  so, 
but  they  are  endeavoring,  and  rightly,  to  restrict  pur- 
chases to  absolute  necessities.  Even  so,  however, 
there  must  come  a time  when  they  shall  have  reached 
the  limit  of  their  buying  power  under  existing  ad- 
verse circumstances  and  must  deny  themselves  even 
necessities.  Meanwhile,  the  present  demoralized  ex- 
changes are  acting  in  many  countries  as  an  invisible 
tariff  against  American  products.  And  lessened  de- 
mand abroad  for  our  goods  must  inevitably  jeopard- 
ize our  prosperity,  for  in  all  our  history  foreign  trade 
has  never  played  so  important  a part  as  it  does  today 
in  keeping  the  wheels  of  our  industry  turning. 

How  TO  Correct  the  Foreign  Exchanges 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  therefore,  considered 
wholly  from  the  point  of  view  of  enlightened  selfish- 
ness on  our  part,  to  do  two  things  in  1920 — namely, 
take  more  of  Europe’s  goods  in  exchange  for  our  own 
and  grant  Europe  adequate  credits  to  finance  the 


purchase  here  of  raw  materials  and  other  necessities 
in  order  to  increase  European  production  and  re- 
store trade  balances. 

But  the  stabilization  of  exchange  is  contingent  on 
more  than  trade  balances  and  credit  arrangements. 
It  is  dependent  to  a large  extent  upon  the  credit  and 
currency  conditions  in  European  countries.  There 
must  be  decided  deflation  and  return  to  the  gold 
standard  in  those  countries  before  the  exchanges  can 
entirely  right  themselves. 

No  consideration  of  the  problems  which  will  con- 
front us  in  1920  could,  of  course,  ignore  the  supremely 
vital  problem  presented  by  the  railroad  situation,  and 
which,  on  account  of  world  conditions,  assumes 
greater  proportions  than  in  the  past. 

The  markets  of  the  world  lie  open  to  American 
commerce  and  industry.  If  we  can  produce  and  dis- 
tribute our  surplus  products  economically  so  as  to 
meet  the  competition  of  the  world  we  can  continue 
American  prosperity. 

No  factor  enters  into  this  opportunity  of  greater 
importance  than  inland  transportation.  The  rail- 
roads of  this  country  must  be  able  to  furnish  the 
transportation  which  will  assure  the  production  and 
movement  of  American  goods  if  we  are  to  be  factors 
in  the  world’s  trade.  Such  eflSciency  will  demand 
many  millions  of  new  capital,  scientific  regulation  and 
operation,  and  the  elimination  of  the  waste  and  the 
friction  which  have  been  forced  upon  the  railroads  by 
governmental  interference. 

The  Price  Necessity  of  Commerce 

New  capital  can  be  attracted  only  upon  the  basis 
of  adequate  earnings  and  fair  regulation  assuring  a 
return  which  will  make  railroad  investments  and 
operations  attractive.  Neither  brains  nor  money  nor 
labor  can  be  commandeered  into  such  service  or 
obtained  without  fair  compensation.  The  railroads 
must  have  more  partners  and  fewer  creditors,  more 
friends  and  fewer  exploiters. 

Every  farmer,  every  manufacturer,  every  laborer, 
every  business  man  in  the  country  should  be  vitally 
concerned  in  efficient  transportation  as  the  first  ne- 
cessity of  commerce. 

But  if  no  other  factor  were  considered  by  the 
public  the  relationship  of  the  railroad  problem  to  the 
cost  of  living  should  arouse  the  keenest  general  inter- 
est and  force  an  expeditious,  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem  before  the  roads  are  handed  back  to  their 
owners  on  March  1.  Unfortunately,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  an  insufficient  understanding  of  this  vital 
factor  by  the  majority  of  our  people. 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  materially  increasing  the 
cost  of  living  by  allowing  railroad  capital  a living 
wage,  for  increases  in  freight  rates  have  but  a slight 


eflFect  on  the  general  cost  of  living,  as  compared  with 
other  factors. 

This  is  demonstarted,  to  cite  only  one  specific  ex- 
ample, by  the  fact  that  the  item  of  transportation, 
computed  from  the  shipping  of  a steer  on  a ranch  to 
the  selling  of  a pair  of  shoes  in  a retail  store,  enters 
into  the  cost  of  shoes  only  to  the  extent  of  25  cents  a 
pair.  So  railway  rates  caimot  be  held  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  the  selling  j>rice  of  shoes  which  former- 
ly retailed  at  $5  and  now  cost  $12. 

The  cost  of  living  began  its  sharpest  increase  late 
in  1915.  Taking  September,  1915,  as  parity  for  the 
wholesale  price  of  all  commodities,  it  is  found  that, 
in  July,  1917,  it  had  reached  187.  No  material  in- 
crease in  the  average  freight  rate  of  all  commodities 
took  place  until  August  of  1917.  Thus  the  advance 
from  parity  to  187  in  the  wholesale  price  of  all  com- 
modities had  taken  place  with  freight  rates  practi- 
cally unchanged.  Freight  rates  advanced  in  August, 
1917,  and  from  that  time  on  the  increase  in  commod- 
ity prices  was  very  gradual,  reaching  only  197  in 
February,  1919,  an  increase  of  only  ten  points  over 
the  prices  in  July,  1917.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  cost  of  living  gained  its  greatest  headway  with- 
out any  increase  in  rates,  and  that  this  headway  was 
not  maintained  at  the  same  rate  when  freight  charges 
became  heavier. 

The  average  commodity  value  per  ton  of  freight 
carried  by  the  railroads  in  1919  was  $119,  as  com- 
pared with  $56  in  1914.  The  average  freight  charge 
per  ton  was  $2.80  last  year,  as  against  $2  in  1914. 
The  percentage  of  the  carrying  charge  to  the  value  of 
a ton  of  freight  was  2.4  per  cent.,  as  contrasted  with 
8.6  per  cent,  in  1914.  But  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  average  ton  of  freight  over  that  of  1914  has  been 
$63,  while  the  increase  in  the  freight  charges  per  ton 
has  been  only  80  cents — a mere  pittance — and  the 
relation  of  freight  increase  to  cost  increase  has  been 
only  1.3  per  cent. 

Freight  Increase  Would  Not  Raise  Prices 

To  sum  up,  out  of  the  average  increase  of  $63  in 
the  cost  of  a ton  of  freight  in  the  five-year  period  of 
1914-1919  only  80  cents  was  caused  by  increased 
freight  charges. 

These  statistics  unquestionably  prove  the  negli- 
gible influence  which  transportation  costs  exert  on 
commodity  prices,  and  they  certainly  sustain  the 
contention  that  a fair  increase  in  freight  rates  would 
not  materially  increase  the  cost  of  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  adequate  rates  are  not 
granted  and  the  railroads  are  brought  to  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  with  the  impaired  service  which  such 
a plight  would  necessarily  entail,  the  cost  of  living 
would  inevitably  moimt  still  higher,  because  increased 


production — ^the  only  way  prevailing  prices  can  be 
reduced — ^would  be  impossible,  due  to  decreased  dis- 
tribution facilities  for  raw  materials;  and  even  if 
possible,  by  virtue  of  some  miracle,  it  would  be  in 
vain,  owing  to  the  lack  of  suflBcient  means  for  distrib- 
uting additional  products. 

The  shipper  must  realize  that  it  is  much  more  im- 
portant for  him  to  get  his  goods  to  market  than  that 
the  rate  shall  be  just  to  his  liking. 

Socialism  Now  a Practical  Issue 

There  is  another  great  danger  threatening  the  rail- 
roads and  public  utilities  as  well  as  business  gener- 
ally in  this  country.  And  the  American  public  must 
realize  that  it  is  actually /ociw^  this  danger — namely, 
the  challenge  of  socialism,  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  has  seriously  thrown  down  the  gage  of 
battle  nationally  and  demands  a trial  at  arms.  So- 
cialism has  chosen  to  force  the  issue  along  three  dis- 
tinct lines — ^the  Plumb  railroad  plan,  the  national- 
ization of  mines  and  municipal,  state  or  government 
ownership  of  public  utilities. 

Stripped  of  all  its  fine  phrases  and  socialistic  rheto- 
ric, the  Plumb  plan  is  simply  a scheme  for  class  rule 
and  class  profiteering.  It  provides  for  government 
transportation  of,  by  and  for  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods. There  is  no  modest  restraint  of  profit-sharing 
in  the  plan,  because  it  turns  these  properties  over  to 
the  employees  on  a practically  perpetual  lease  under 
a scheme  of  control  in  which  they  fix  the  return  to 
themselves  through  their  power  over  wages,  and 
under  this  lease  they  accept  no  risk  of  the  business 
whatever.  That  is  to  be  borne  entirely  by  the  gov- 
ernment, or,  stated  more  fairly,  by  the  public.  There 
is  no  provision  for  securing  a fair  rental  for  the  prop- 
erty, no  effective  control  of  rates  by  public  authority, 
and  the  control  over  wages  lies  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  that  the  employees  would  directly  control  by  a 
two-thirds  majority,  and  completely  control  by  rea- 
son of  political  influence. 

What  the  consequence  may  be  of  this  class  control 
over  transportation  is  foreshadowed  by  the  already 
liberal  increases  which  labor  has  secured  through 
government  control  of  railroads  and  the  large  addi- 
tional advances  labor  is  now  seeking. 

Private  Property  Is  Challenged 

From  the  broad  standpoint  of  public  interest  it 
seems  so  obvious  as  to  be  beyond  argument  that  the 
control  of  this  great  service  of  transportation  should  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  public  and  not  be  delegated  to 
any  selfish  class.  That  mistakes  have  been  made  under 
previous  systems  of  control,  or  lack  of  control,  consti- 
tute no  proper  argument  for  attempting  this  radical 
departure  from  the  assured  bounds  of  experience. 
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On  this  question  of  the  socialization  of  railroads  and 
public  utilities  we  stand  today  in  the  first  line  trenches 
for  the  protection  of  the  private  ownership  of  all  prop- 
erty. If  this  position  is  lost  the  whole  line  will  be 
seriously  threatened.  Men  who  believe  in  American 
institutions,  in  property  rights,  in  orderly  govern- 
ment, must  line  up  in  1920  in  oj>position  to  this  attack 
or  live  to  regret  the  day  of  their  unpreparedness. 

Another  factor  which  we  must  consider  in  connec- 
tion with  any  attempt  at  a forecast  of  the  probable 
trend  of  economic  movements  is  that  of  the  pre-war 
preparations  for  industrial  expansion,  which  were  the 
logical  outgrowth  of  conditions  in  the  leading  indus- 
trial nations  and  which,  though  necessarily  deferred 
by  the  war,  will  unquestionably  play  an  important 
part  in  world-wide  development  during  1920  and  the 
next  few  years.  Indeed,  it  may  be  that  after  a brief 
period  of  readjustment  the  world  war  will  be  found  to 
have  accelerated  the  fruition  of  these  preparations 
for  expansion. 

The  United  States,  Japan  and  Germany  exempli- 
fied perhaps  most  completely  the  industrial  develop- 
ment which  characterized  the  latter  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  because  of  their  relative  in- 
dustrial progress  these  countries  naturally  were  look- 
ing increasingly  for  opportunities  to  expand,  either 
through  colonization  or  the  enlargement  of  foreign 
trade  and  investments.  And  as  a further  conse- 
quence, toward  the  end  of  this  period,  it  became  nec- 
essary also  for  the  surplus  capital  of  other  countries, 
which  had  contributed  to  this  industrial  growth,  to 
seek  opportunities  in  new  areas. 

Because  of  the  unusual  economic  pressure  in  re- 
cent years  many  plans  were  formulated  for  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Isolated  as  they  may  appear  when  viewed 
singly,  they  are  more  rightly  understood  when  re- 
garded as  so  many  expressions  of  a widespread  desire 
to  share  in  the  industrial  progress  which  comes  with 
the  development  of  new  countries — the  precursors 
of  another  of  the  world’s  recuiTent  periods  of  notable 
industrial  expansion. 

The  mingling  on  the  battlefields  of  men  from  dis- 
tant lands  has  developed  mutual  understanding,  and 
the  hard  conditions  of  life  to  which  the  soldiers  were 
exposed  in  the  trenches  have  fitted  many  thousands 
of  them  for  the  peculiar  task  of  pioneering.  One 
effect  of  the  war  will  be  a tendency  to  break  down 
the  racial  barriers  that  have  impeded  the  move- 
ment of  people  between  countries,  and  also,  in  some 
instances,  the  economic  barriers. 

Opening  Up  Undeveloped  Areas 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  recent  years  the  achieve- 
ments of  sanitary  engineering  in  the  Panama  Canal 


zone,  Havana,  British  Guiana  and  elsewhere  have 
proved  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  tropical 
countries  can  be  made  healthful  for  the  white  race. 
And,  besides,  both  in  South  America  and  in  Africa 
altitude  largely  neutralizes  latitude,  giving  climatic 
conditions  comparative  to  those  in  the  temperate 
zone.  The  development  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine  and  its  application  to  agricultural  machinery 
also  wiU  undoubtedly  facilitate  the  development  of 
these  regions. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  economic  forces  of 
world-wide  scope  were  laying  the  basis  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  for  industrial  expansion  and  that 
in  a general  way  the  main  arteries  of  communication 
have  been  constructed,  or  are  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, to  open  up  the  world’s  undeveloped  areas.  Dur- 
ing the  further  extension  of  these  arteries  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  a large  immediate  expansion  of  the 
world’s  business  will  result.  It  takes  some  time  after 
transportation  lines  are  laid  before  regions  are  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  felt  appreciably 
in  the  world’s  business. 

But  the  war  has  quickened  the  spirit  of  adventure 
in  man,  as  well  as  his  resourcefulness  and  inventive- 
ness. In  other  words,  it  has  created  conditions  which 
wiU  induce  men  to  get  out  into  new  regions.  There- 
fore, we  may  expect  a rather  earlier  exploitation  of 
the  undeveloped  areas  of  the  world  than  would  nor- 
mally have  come,  and  1920  may  be  noteworthy  in 
that  movement. 

Foreign  Capital  Developed  United  States 

The  rapid  development  of  the  vast  new  areas  of 
the  new  United  States  was  made  possible  by  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  from  other  countries.  The  con- 
tinued investment  of  capital  in  combination  with  our 
nationalistic  policy  encouraged  the  development  of 
a diversified  industry  which,  during  the  period  of  our 
expansion,  found  the  market  for  its  products  within 
the  country.  Our  industries  grew  to  such  an  extent 
that  many  became  interested  in  foreign  trade  as  an 
outlet  for  their  products.  The  recent  war  led  to  a 
further  expansion  of  our  industrial  capacity  and  the 
establishment  of  comparatively  new  industries.  The 
maintenance  of  an  outlet  for  our  products  in  other 
countries  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  and  devel- 
opment of  American  industries.  The  investment  of 
capital  in  other  countries  is  one  of  the  effective  ways 
to  keep  world  markets  open  for  American  products. 
This  involves  the  purchase  of  foreign  securities  and 
the  development  of  an  international  finance  market 
in  this  country. 

Ever  since  its  discovery  America  has  attracted  the 
investment  of  European  capital,  and  in  a report 
made  to  the  United  States  Monetary  Commission 
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in  1910,  Sir  George  Paish  estimated  that  the  total 
amount  of  foreign  capital,  including  bank  loans,  in- 
vested in  the  United  States,  was  approximately 
$6,500,000,000.  Domestic  capital,  meanwhile,  has 
been  accumulating,  and  while  we  continue  to  borrow, 
our  capitalists  were  able,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make 
advances  for  the  development  of  neighboring  coun- 
tries, especially  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  some  of 
the  South  American  countries.  At  that  time  Paish 
estimated  that  the  total  investment  of  American 
capital  in  foreign  countries  amounted  to  about 
$1,500,000,000,  leaving  America  a debtor  nation  to 
the  extent  of  about  $5,000,000,000. 

The  capital  which  America  obtained  from  abroad 
was  used  chiefly  in  extending  and  improving  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country.  No  one  can  survey  the  re- 
markable growth  in  the  j)opulation,  wealth  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  United  States  without  being  im- 
pressed by  the  great  part  which  the  railroads  have 
played.  They  made  possible  the  cultivation  of  vast 
tracts  of  agricultural  land,  the  produce  of  which 
before  the  war  was  valued  at  more  than  $8,000,000,- 
000  and  now  is  estimated  to  be  worth  approximately 
$14,000,000,000.  They  made  possible  the  opening 
up  of  our  immense  stores  of  minerals. 

In  other  directions  the  investment  of  foreign  cap- 
ital here  was  invaluable.  It  enabled  us  to  devote  our 
own  savings  to  the  building  and  furnishing  of  homes, 
to  the  equipment  of  our  manufactories,  to  fitting  our 
retail  establishments,  and  in  this  way  accelerated  the 
growth  of  our  population  and  wealth.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  increase  in  the  annual  production  of  wealth 
in  the  United  States  made  possible  by  the  investinent 
of  foreign  capital  here  htis  been  at  least  twenty  times 
greater  than  the  sum  paid  for  interest. 

The  interest  paid  to  foreign  capitalists  by  the 
United  States  has  been  of  less  importance  to  those 
capitalists  than  the  increase  in  the  wealth  of  this 
country  which  their  investments  made  possible.  Such 
increase  in  our  wealth  has  meant  increased  buying 
power  and  demand  for  the  products  of  the  lending 
country,  so  that  the  returns  from  foreign  investments 
have  been  indefinitely  larger  than  the  mere  interest 

payments. 

In  the  same  way  every  investment  now  made  by  us 
in  other  countries  means  an  increase  in  their  wealth 
and  consequently  in  the  ability  of  the  peoples  of 
those  countries  to  purchase  our  products.  The  war 
has  reversed  the  position  of  America,  and  instead  of 
other  countries  increasing  their  sales  here  through 
increases  of  wealth  brought  about  by  investments 
in  American  enterprises  we  are  now  able  to  increase 

our  sales  abroad  up)on  the  same  principle. 

Jjj  view  of  the  present  world  demand  for  capital  a 
survey  of  the  bases  upon  which  America  may  be- 


come a lender  of  capital  is  indicative  of  the  opportu- 
nity which  our  industrial  and  financial  leaders  have 
of  directing  capital  into  the  most  profitable  channels. 

The  United  States  is  now  in  an  unusually  favor- 
able position  for  making  foreign  loans.  There  are 
available  for  export  vast  supplies  of  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials.  According  to  the  industrial  census 
for  1914,  the  industrial  plants  of  the  United  States 
had  a total  capital  in  excess  of  $22,000,000,000,  while 
the  value  of  output  was  more  than  $24,000,000,000. 
The  war  resulted  in  increases  to  our  industrial  plant. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  pig  iron  production,  which 
is  about  45  per  cent,  larger  than  before  the  war; 
the  establishment  of  important  chemical  and  dye- 
stuff industries,  and  the  great  expansion  of  our  ship- 
building industry.  Our  diversified  production  and 
our  natural  resources  will  enable  us  to  supply  the 
materials  which  will  form  the  material  bases  of  loans 
to  other  countries. 

As  a further  basis  for  foreign  loans  this  country 
now  has  a larger  investment  power  than  ever  before. 
The  annual  savings,  which  amounted  to  $6,000,000,- 
000  before  the  war,  reached  a total  of  $15,000,000,000 
during  the  war.  The  annual  income  from  the  balance 
of  foreign  loans,  which  will  be  due  this  country  as  a 
creditor  nation,  will  probably  be  largely  absorbed  in 
new  investments.  The  development  of  a strong  and 
growing  merchant  marine  will  further  add  to  our 
ability  to  invest  capital  in  other  countries.  The 
extraordinarily  large  gold  supply  of  the  country,  in 
combination  with  a free-gold  market,  will  give  bills 
drawn  in  American  dollars  a worldwide  reputation 
as  synonymous  with  gold,  and  funds  can  be  loaned 
payable  in  gold.  This  gold  reserve  is  a sound  basis 
for  our  credit  structure — an  essential  requirement  in 
an  expansion  program. 

Europe’s  Primary  Needs  Enumerated 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  Europe  has  need  of  food- 
stuffs, raw  materials  and  machinery  to  place  its 
industrial  life  upon  a normal  basis  and  to  give  em- 
ployment to  its  people,  which  is  the  surest  way  of 
checkiDg  the  spirit  of  social  unrest.  But  Europe’s 
buying  power,  as  measured  in  pre-war  terms,  is  weak, 
because  she  does  not  have  that  surplus  of  products 
for  sale  abroad  which  normally  would  be  used  to  pay 
for  imports.  For  the  time  being  Europe  must  have 
credit  extended  to  her  in  order  that  she  may  be  able 
to  buy,  otherwise  the  period  of  readjustment  will  be 
prolonged  and  the  stabilizing  of  her  industrial  life 
will  be  delayed.  Such  a situation  might  possibly 
have  social  and  political  consequences,  which  would 
gravely  affect,  not  only  her  position,  but  that  of 
other  countries  also.  The  failure  to  extend  ade- 
quate credit  will  mean  that,  instead  of  our  export 
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trade  expanding  and  growing  larger,  it  must,  of 
necessity,  grow  smaller  until  the  time  comes  when 
Europe  can  sell  us  commodities  only  in  exchange  for 
those  which  we  send  to  her.  Unless  adequate  credit 
is  extended,  the  buying  power  of  Europe  will  become 
less  in  the  immediate  future,  and  this  country  will  be 
confronted  with  not  an  expansion  of  exports  but  a 
continual  decrease  of  exports. 

It  is  imperative  that  Ameri(3a  in  1920  conserve  her 
resources;  that  she  follow  a policy  of  the  strictest 
ecoDomy,  individual  and  public,  in  order  that  the 
absorbing  power  for  investments  may  be  materially 
increased.  The  necessity  of  financing  our  export 
trade  through  the  extension  of  short  aud  long  term 
credit  must  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  invest- 
ing public  of  this  country.  In  the  first  place,  the  ap- 
peal must  be  made  to  those  people  who  are  directly 
benefited  by  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
our  export  trade.  They  must  be  made  to  see  that  if 
they  expect  to  find  a market  for  their  products,  means 
of  financing  must  be  available.  But  the  appeal  must 
be  made  to  a wider  circle  of  individuals — the  general 
investing  public.  The  beneficial  effects  of  a period  of 
prosperity,  of  a period  of  expansion  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry, are  widespread.  They  affect  all  elements  of 
our  population.  And  it  should  be  the  business  of 
every  investor  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
finance  our  export  trade  through  sound  mediums  pro- 
vided by  either  private  or  pubhc  bodies  and  to  ex- 
pand the  growing  foreign  market  for  American 
products  through  the  purchase  of  sound  foreign  se- 
curities. 

I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  the  responsibility 
for  the  granting  of  credits  to  European  and  other 
countries  rests  upon  Amerit^a  alone;  far  from  it. 
The  peoples  of  borrowing  countries,  as  I have  already 
stated,  must  share  the  responsibility  as  well  as  the 
benefits  of  such  credits.  It  is  certain,  for  instance, 
that  American  investors  will  be  more  inclined  to  lend 
their  dollars  to  those  countries  which  have  stable 
political  conditions  and  governments  which  are  im- 
posing adequate  taxation  in  order  to  meet  their  finan- 
cial obligations  on  sound  bases.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  for  those  nations  which  seek  our  monetary 
assistance  to  assure  us  not  only  in  word  but  also  in 
deed  that  they  merit  such  aid.  As  a policy  of  self- 
protection, American  investors  should,  and  undoubt- 
edly will,  be^discriminating  in  the  matter  of  foreign 


investments.  Europe  must  appreciate  that  fact  and 
meet  the  demands  of  America  if  it  would  have  Amer- 
ica meet  its  demands. 

Political  stability,  social  order,  respect  for  the 
rights  of  property  and  a sound  financial  program 
should,  of  course,  underlie  any  request  for  credit. 
That  these  will  follow  the  convalescence  of  a world 
now  emerging  from  five  years  of  war  fever  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  of  the  nations  as  a whole.  Duty 
and  opportunity  must  then  guide  the  way  to  service. 
And  1920  should  start  us  well  on  our  way  into  the 
new  era  lying  before  us  and  along  the  road  of  our 
manifest  destiny.  Before  such  possibilities,  political 
differences  and  personal  ambitions  seem  petty  in- 
deed. 

Government  Co-operation  Is  Essential 

In  working  out  such  a program  the  intelligent  co- 
operation of  our  own  government  must  be  given, 
and,  where  private  enterprise  fails,  our  government 
authorities  should  take  the  initiative  to  assume  the 
responsibility  which  may  well  be  too  great  for  private 
capital  to  bear.  Such  a policy  can  be  pursued  by  the 
government,  acting  for  all  the  people,  in  the  national 
interest,  in  the  full  assurance  that  commensurate 
benefits  will  follow.  To  the  cotton  grower,  the  wheat 
raiser,  the  ranchman,  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer, 
the  merchant,  the  laborer  and  the  investor  these 
benefits  will  accrue  and  national  prosperity  long 
continued  can  be  based  upon  them. 

The  United  States  stands  at  the  beginning  of  1920 
in  some  measure  where  England  stood  after  the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  and  if  we,  her  people,  have  the  courage 
and  imagination  to  push  American  capital,  Amer- 
ican shipping  and  American  enterprise  around  the 
world,  as  England  did  in  her  great  hour  of  opportu- 
nity, we  can  reproduce  for  ourselves  the  golden 
years  of  England’s  Victorian  era.  Such  an  achieve- 
ment demands  the  close  co-operation  of  government 
and  business,  the  protection  of  the  American  flag  for 
the  American  dollar,  the  dictation  of  economic, 
rather  than  political,  considerations  in  public  affairs. 
New  and  better  standards  of  living,  a fairer  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  a juster  bearing  of  burdens,  increased 
powers  of  service,  a further  spread  of  democratic 
ideals  and  the  maintenance  of  economic  and  political 
order  throughout  the  world  may  all  be  by-products  of 
our  enterprise  if  we  but  follow  our  vision  in  1920  and 
afterward.  “Without  vision  the  people  perish.” 
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British  Indian  Foreign  Trade  1907-1919 


British  Indian  foreign  trade  is  especially  in- 
teresting at  this  time  for  several  reasons.  One  is 
the  ability  of  British  India  both  to  buy  foreign  goods 
and  to  export  surpluses  from  her  native  products. 
Another  reason  is  the  Indian  market  for  American 
goods.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  changes  in 
Indian  imports  has  been  the  greatly  increased  diver- 
sification of  products  coming  from  the  United  States. 

Imports  from  the  United  States 

In  the  Indian  fiscal  year  1907-08,  imports  of  Amer- 
ican goods  were  valued  at  only  32  million  rupees  (10 
million  dollars);  in  1913-14,  the  last  pre-war  year, 
the  figure  was  48  million  rupees.  For  the  year  1918- 
19,  imports  amounted  to  174  millions,  and  for  the 
following  six  months  (April-September,  1919)  no  less 
than  140  million  rupees’  worth  of  American  goods — 
at  the  rate  of  280  millions  a year — entered  the  coun- 
try. In  1907-8,  kerosene  oil  was  the  only  American 
commodity  sold  in  India  in  an  important  amount. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
motor  cars  valued  at  6.5  million  rupees;  metals  and 
hardware  valued  at  30  millions,  including  large  quan- 
tities of  pipes,  fittings,  bars,  sheets  and  plates,  tin- 
plates, wire  and  nails,  builders’  hardware  (locks, 
hinges,  and  bolts),  etc.;  machinery  and  millwork 
valued  at  19  millions,  ranging  from  typewriters  to 
electrical  appliances,  and  from  agricultural  machin- 
ery to  leather  belting;  patent  and  other  medicines; 
canned  goods  and  other  prepared  foods;  dyes  and 
dyestuffs  in  considerable  quantities;  in  addition  to 
kerosene  oil  valued  at  19  million  rupees,  and  sundry 
other  articles,  comprised  the  imports. 

In  some  instances,  the  United  States  held  undis- 
puted first  place,  as  in  imports  of  motor  vehicles, 
oil,  typewriters,  and  certam  types  of  hardware  and 
other  iron  and  steel  products;  in  other  instances, 
this  country  yielded  first  place  to  the  United  King- 
dom by  a small  margin.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  while  a certain  amount  of  the  increased  imports 
from  this  country  are  a result  of  trade  disruptions  due 
to  war  conditions,  a large  part  of  the  increase  gives 
promise  of  being  permanent. 

General  Aspects  of  British  Indian  Trade 

In  the  period  1907-1919  there  were  just  two  con- 
stant elements  in  Indian  foreign  trade.  One  was  the 


supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in  that  trade;  the  other 
was  the  supremacy  of  cotton  manufactures  among 
imports.  Raw  cotton — for  which  Japan  has  con- 
sistently been  the  best  customer — held  first  place 
among  exports  until  the  great  war  demand  for  jute 
and  the  growth  of  jute  manufacture  in  India  won  for 
gunny  cloth  and  gunny  bags  primacy  in  the  list  of 
commodities  exported. 

Considering  the  great  change  in  trade  currents  in 
the  last  decade,  there  is  a remarkable  degree  of  regu- 
larity in  Indian  foreign  trade  totals.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  figures  for  imports  and  do- 
mestic exports  of  merchandise  on  private  account. 
Values  are  given  in  millions  of  rupees;  the  fiscal  year 
begins  on  April  1 . 

TABLE  I 


Excess  of 

Year  Imports  Exports  Exports 

1907- 08  1299  1735  ’ 436 

1908- 09  1213  1499  386 

1909- 10  1171  1843  672 

1910- 11  1294  2058  764 

1911- 12  1386  2217  831 

1912- 13  1610  2413  803 

1913- 14  1832  2442  610 

1914- 15  1379  1775  436 

1915- 16  1313  1925  612 

1916- 17  1496  2331  835 

1917- 18  1504  2334  830 

1918- 19  1690  2393  703 


April  1-Sept.  30,  T9  879  1406  527 

The  total  volume  of  trade  is  small.  In  the  year 
1918-19,  imports  amounted  to  only  53^  rupees — about 
$2.25 — per  capita,  and  exports  to  less  than  8 rupees — 
about  $3— per  capita,  as  compared  with  imports  by 
this  country  during  1919  of  $36  per  capita  and  ex- 
ports of  $72  per  capita,  and  similar  figures  for  Canada 
of  $115  and  $160,  respectively.  Further,  the  increase 
in  imports  since  1907-08  has  been  only  three-tenths, 
and  that  in  exports  only  three-eighths.  This  regular- 
ity is  in  spite  of  far  greater  increases  in  most  other 
countries,  a great  rise  in  the  value  of  silver,  and  hence 
of  the  rupee,  a great  demand  for  Indian  products  by 
the  Occident  during  the  war,  and  all  the  other  influ- 
ences that  have  affected  trade  in  India  and  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  world  in  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years. 
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This  does  not  mean  tliat  the  proportions  of  the 
various  commodities  bought  and  sold  abroad,  or  those 
of  the  various  countries  represented  in  Indian  foreign 
trade  have  similarly  remained  constant.  In  fact,  the 
chief  interest  in  a study  of  Indian  trade  lies  in  ob- 
serving the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  these  two 
regards. 

Analysis  of  Trade  Statistics 

During  the  war,  for  example,  India,  deprived  of 
European  goods  and  European  markets,  turned  to 
the  Orient  and  to  the  United  States  both  as  markets 
for  her  surplus  goods  and  as  sources  of  supplies.  In 
1907-08,  imports  from  Japan  were  valued  at  22 
million  rupees;  in  1918-19  at  362  millions,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  fifteen  times;  exports  to  Japan, 
meanwhile,  increased  three  times.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  Japan  lost  con- 
siderable ground  in  sales  to  India;  in  fact,  imports 
into  India  for  that  period  were  at  a rate  of  only 
50  per  cent,  of  those  for  1918-19.  We  have  seen  how 
imports  from  the  United  States  have  increased.  Ex- 
ports to  this  country  have  grown  more  slowly,  but 
no  less  surely,  and,  like  imports,  should  this  year 
make  a new  record.  The  United  States  now  holds 
second  place  on  both  sides  of  the  balance  sheet. 
The  following  figures,  in  millions  of  rupees,  show 
the  development  of  trade  in  twelve  years: 


TABLE  II 
1907-08 

Imports  Exports 


%of 

%oJ 

Countries  Values 

Total 

Countries  Values  Total 

United  Kingdom 

866 

66.6 

United  Kingdom 

449 

25.9 

Dutch  East 

Germany  . . . 

202 

11.6 

Indies  .... 

58 

4.5 

China  and 

Belgium  .... 

53 

4.1 

Hongkong.  . 

150 

8.6 

Germany  . . . 

52 

4 

United  States  . 

135 

7.8 

United  States  . 

32 

2.5 

France  .... 

115 

6.6 

1918-19 

United  Kingdom 

833 

49.3 

United  Kingdom 

756 

31.6 

■ • ■ • • 

362 

21.4 

United  States  . 

357 

14.9 

United  States.  . 

174 

10.3 

J • • • • 

315 

13.2 

Dutch  East  Indies  129 

7.8 

Egypt  .... 

159 

6.6 

Straits  Settlem’ts 

60 

3.5 

Ceylon  .... 

109 

4.6 

First  6 months,  1919-20 

United  Kingdom 

395 

44.9 

United  Kingdom 

438 

31.3 

United  States.  . 

140 

16.0 

United  States 

263 

18.8 

Japan  

91 

10.4 

J • • • • 

189 

13.5 

Dutch  East  Indies 

75 

8.5 

China  and 

China  and 

Hongkong.  . 

80 

5.7 

Hongkong  . . 

36 

4.1 

France  .... 

72 

5.1 

Table  III  gives  the  principal  imports  and  exports 
during  the  same  periods. 

TABLE  III 
1907-08 

Imports  Exports 

Ariicles  Values  Articles  Values 


Cotton  manufactures 

480 

Cotton:  Raw  .... 

257 

Metals,  hardware,  &c. 

164 

Cotton:  Manufactured 

107 

Sugar,  molasses,  &c. . . 

92 

Rice 

203 

Railway  plant,  &c.  . . 

72 

Jute:  Manufactured  . 

183 

Machinery,  &c.  . . . 

66 

Jute:  Raw 

180 

Mineral  oil 

37 

Seeds  (oil) 

168 

Silk  and  silks  ‘ . . . . 

31 

Hides  and  skins  . . . 

110 

1918-19 

Cotton  manufactures  . 

606 

Jute:  Manufactured  . 

520 

Sugar,  &c 

154 

Jute:  Raw 

120 

Metals,  &c 

152 

Cotton:  Raw  .... 

310 

Machinery,  &c.  . . . 

59 

Cotton:  Manufactured 

137 

Silk  and  silks  .... 

47 

Rice 

232 

Mineral  oil 

36 

Hides  and  skins  . . . 

190 

Liquors 

33 

Tea 

178 

First  6 months,  1919-20 


Cotton  manufactures 

188 

Jute:  Manufactured  . 

231 

Metals,  &c 

. 137 

Jute:  Raw 

81 

Sugar,  &c 

. 84 

Cotton:  Raw  .... 

222 

Machinery 

. 52 

Cotton:  Manufactured 

130 

Mineral  oil  .... 

. 46 

Hides  and  skins  . . . 

211 

Silk  and  silks  . . . 

. 38 

Seeds  (oil) 

168 

Wheat 

. 24 

Tea 

75 

Aside  from  a decline  in  both  imports  and  exports 
in  1908  and  1909,  connected  with  the  world-wide 
depression  after  1907,  Table  I shows  a fairly  steady 
rise  in  both  imports  and  exports  up  to  and  including 
1913-14.  That  year  witnessed  imports  from  Great 
Britain  amounting  in  value  to  no  less  than  1,176 
million  rupees,  with  notable  increases  over  previous 
years  in  the  purchase  of  both  cotton  manufactures 
and  “fixed  capital”  in  the  form  of  machinery,  rail- 
way plant,  and  metal  manufactures.  The  effect  of 
the  war  on  Indian  foreign  trade  is  very  obvious  in 
all  the  Tables  given.  The  volume  of  purchases  from 
Europe,  perforce,  declined,  and  India  lost  some  of 
her  European  markets,  notably  Germany. 

Shares  of  Various  Countries  in  the  Trade 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  compare  the  percentages 
of  the  trade  that  each  country  furnished.  In  1907-08, 
Great  Britain  furnished  two-thirds,  or  six-ninths,  of 
the  imports;  in  the  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  only  four-ninths.  The  proportion  of  the  United 
States,  meanwhile,  increased  from  one-fortieth  to 
nearly  one-sixth.  The  predominance  of  Great  Brit- 
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ain  has  decreased  greatly.  In  the  case  of  exports 
the  opposite  is  true;  the  share  of  Great  Britain  hav- 
ing increased  from  25.9  to  31.3  per  cent.  That  of 
the  United  States  grew  from  7.8  to  18.8  per  cent., 
that  of  Japan  from  5.1  to  13.5  per  cent.,  while  the 
important  custom  of  Germany  had,  of  course,  dis- 
appeared. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  passing,  that  the  large  bal- 
ance of  imports  from  Great  Britain  which  obtained 
in  the  earlier  years  of  our  period  gradually  narrowed 
until  in  the  present  fiscal  year  it  has  disappeared 
altogether  and  an  export  balance  substituted;  al- 
though for  the  year  1918-19,  if  it  be  recognized  that  a 
larger  part  of  the  exports  to  Egypt  was  for  British 
military  consumption,  we  may  consider  that  a bal- 
ance of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  has  existed 
for  more  than  a year.  This  has  an  interesting  bear- 
ing on  British  Indian  exchanges,  finance,  and  the  call 
for  the  precious  metals. 

Now  the  period  under  discussion  was  one  of  almost 
steadily  rising  prices,  in  most  parts  of  the  w^orld,  and 
Indian  prices  on  the  whole  reflected  world  prices, 
though  both  prices  and  wages  have  apparently 
moved  with  less  rapidity  there  than  in  the  Occident. 
The  gold  exchange  standard  made  India  virtually  a 
“gold  prices”  country,  as  long  as  the  rupee  was  in- 
trinsically worth  less  than  its  face  value.  As  soon  as 
its  silver  content  exceeded  16  pence  in  value, Indian 
prices  became  silver  prices,  and  imports  of  com- 
modities from  gold-basis  or  paper-basis  countries 
were  thereby  encouraged  insofar  as  surplus  produc- 
tivity of  these  countries  permitted  the  sale  of  goods  to 
India. 

Chief  Imports  From  and  Exports  to  Principal 

Countries 

The  United  States  is  entering  the  Indian  market 
on  a significant  scale,  as  we  have  seen,  especially  in 
certain  lines,  and  is  taking  increasing  amounts  of 
Indian  goods.  These  and  other  facts  are  brought  out 
in  Table  IV,  which  shows  what  were  the  principal  im- 
ports from  and  exports  to  the  leading  countries  con- 


cerned in  Indian  trade. 

TABLE  IV 

1907-08 

Imports 

Countries  Articles  Values 

United  Kingdom  Cotton  manufactures.  . . . 417 

Iron,  steel  and  hardware  . . 82 

Railway  plant,  &c 70 

Machinery,  &c 62 

Java  Sugar 57 

Belgium  Iron  and  steel 25 

Germany  Metals  and  m’f’res  thereof  . 15 

United  States  Kerosene  oil 12 
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Exports 

United  Kingdom  Tea 76 

Wheat 76 

Jute  (raw) 70 

Seeds  (oil) 43 

Hides  and  skins  ......  38 

China  and  Hongkong  Cotton  twist  and  yam  ...  66 

Opium 65 

Germany  Cotton 54 

Jute  (raw) 38 

Rice 31 

Seeds  (oil) 24 

France  Seeds  (oil) 50 

Jute  (raw) 24 

United  States  Jute  (manufactured)  ....  67 

Hides  and  skins 27 

Jute  (raw) 20 

Japan  Cotton  (raw) 72 


First  6 months,  1919-20 
Imports 


United  Kingdom  Cotton  manufactures  . . . 162 

Metals  and  hardware  ...  55 

Machinery  and  mill-work  . . 30 

United  States  Metals  and  hardware  ...  30 

Machinery  and  mill- work  . . 19 

Kerosene  oil 19 

Japan  Cotton  manufacturers  ...  26 

Silks 14 

Java  Sugar 65 

China  and  Hongkong  Silk  and  silks 22 

Exports 

United  Kingdom  Seeds  (oil) 105 

Hides  and  skins 93 

Tea 67 

Jute  (raw) 44 

Jute  (manufactured) 32 

United  States  Hides  and  skins 109 

Jute  (manufactured)  ....  102 

Shellac 21 

Jute  (raw) 10 

Japan  Cotton  (raw) 167 

China  and  Hongkong  Cotton  twist  and  yarn  ...  67 

France  Seeds  (oil) 40 

Jute  (raw) 12 


What  now  are  the  essential  general  differences  be- 
tween the  situation  of  a dozen  years  ago  and  that  of 
today?  The  quantitative  change  is  not  great,  espe- 
cially considering  the  enormous  population  of  the 
country  and  the  rise  of  prices.  Some  of  the  qualita- 
tive changes,  however,  are  distinctively  significant. 

Changes  in  Character  of  Imports 

First,  as  to  the  import  side,  during  the  war,  India 
was  unable  to  import  the  usual  amounts  of  railway 
material,  machinery,  and  other  metal  goods,  and  her 
imports  of  cotton  goods  from  Britain  fell  off  con- 
siderably. The  deficit  in  cotton  goods  was  thereupon 


partially  supplied  by  Ja])an,  from  which  country  she 
bought  very  large  quantities  of  piece  goods  and  yarn. 
In  place  of  the  other  classes  of  articles  just  mentioned 
she  began  to  take  considerable  additional  amounts  of 
sugar,  silk  and  silk  manufactures,  and  other  goods 
of  the  luxury  or  semi-luxury  type,  largely  purchased 
in  the  Orient.  Significantly  enough,  this  class  of 
goods  continues  to  be  bought,  while  at  the  same  time, 
as  the  western  world  becomes  increasingly  able  to 
send  the  more  substantial  “hardware,”  imports  of 
metal  manufactures  are  once  more  beginning  to 
grow.  But  now,  instead  of  imports  of  this  last  charac- 
ter coming  almost  entirely  from  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States,  as  we  know,  is  entering  the 
Indian  market  on  a large  scale. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  British  cotton  goods  are 
already  regaining  lost  ground,  at  least  relatively,  as 
evidenced  by  the  following  figures  of  imports  during 
the  first  halves  of  the  fiscal  years  1918-19  and  1919- 
20,  showing  the  much  greater  proportionate  drop  in 
purchase  of  the  Japanese  products: 

TABLE  V 

Imports  of  Cotton  Manufactures  in 
First  Half  of  Fiscal  Year 

1918-19  1919-20 

United  Kingdom 242  162 

Japan 60  26 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  these  figures 
do  not  give  an  adequate  picture  of  the  cotton  goods 
situation.  The  extraordinarily  high  prices  conceal 
the  smallness  of  the  volume  of  imports.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  volume  of  imports  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures from  Great  Britain  during  the  calendar  year 
1919  were  a bare  quarter  of  the  total  for  the  record 
year  1913.  Lancashire  has  not  by  far  been  able  to 
meet  the  Indian  demand  for  her  products. 

Altered  Character  of  Exports 

The  changes  in  exports  are  at  least  as  interesting 
as  those  in  imports.  Of  course,  the  most  important 
one  is  the  growth  in  the  exports  of  jute  manufactures, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  which 
was  a direct  result  of  conditions  created  by  the  war. 
That  this  latter  is  true  is  partially  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  already  the  relative  proportions  of  raw  and 
manufactured  jute  sent  to  certain  European  coun- 
tries are  changing  in  favor  of  the  raw  product.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  future  develop- 
ment of  Indian  jute  mills  will  be.  There  has  been 
little  change  in  the  value  of  exports  of  either  raw 
cotton  or  cotton  goods,  although,  of  course,  recent 
high  prices  cause  the  large  figures  of  values. 

Of  much  greater  significance  is  the  increased  im- 
portance of  the  exports  of  hides  and  skins,  not  merely 


because  the  value  for  only  six  months  of  1919  is  not 
far  from  twice  the  value  for  the  whole  year  1907-08, 
but  because  a larger  proportion  of  the  exports 
were  of  dressed  and  tanned  skins,  a smaller  propor- 
tion of  raw  skins.  In  other  words,  we  see  here  a 
measurable  substitution  of  worked-up  products  for 
raw  products.  An  export  of  oil  seeds  in  six  months 
of  1919  equivalent  to  the  value  of  exports  for  the 
whole  year  1907-08  is  not  of  the  same  sort,  since  here 
it  is  simply  a question  of  increased  values  of  raw  ex- 
ports. In  exports  to  Great  Britain,  seeds  and  hides 
have  taken  first  place,  and  hides  lead  in  exports  to 
the  United  States.  Poor  crops  greatly  reduced  the 
exports  of  cereals  in  1919,  and,  in  fact,  India  actually 
imported  a considerable  amount  of  wheat  from  Aus- 
tralia. 

Industrialization  of  India 

Before  the  war  the  industrialization  of  India  was 
a very  slow  process,  and,  during  the  war,  inability  to 
obtain  machinery  and  other  necessary  materials  from 
the  Occident  further  delayed  progress.  Railway 
building,  in  particular,  was  impossible,  on  any  con- 
siderable scale.  This  shows  from  a comparison  of 
growths  in  mileage  open  for  traffic  for  some  years  be- 
fore the  war,  and  during  the  war : 

1907  1913-14  1917-18 

Miles  open  ....  30,010  34,656  36,333 

The  steady  rise  of  Indian  foreign  trade  before 
1914,  however,  gives  promise  of  similar  increases, 
now  that  the  world  is  getting  back  to  a peace  basis. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  standard  of  living  in  India  has 
slowly  but  surely  been  rising — even  though  the  rise 
may  seem  to  be  of  almost  infinitesimal  character. 
This  will  make  for  better  markets  for  foreign  goods. 
At  the  same  time  only  increased  productivity  can 
bring  about  a permanent  rise  in  the  standard  of 
living,  and  this  can  come  only  through  industrial 

progress. 

Crop  Yields  and  Output  of  Cotton  Goods  and 

OF  Minerals 

In  this  connection,  certain  figures  of  domestic  pro- 
duction are  of  interest.  The  yields  of  the  principal 
crops  of  India  follow,  in  thousands  of  the  units  given 
in  each  case. 

TABLE  VI 

Average,  1910-11  to 

1914-15  1917-18 

. . . 28,517  35,952 

. . : 9,657  10,162 

. . . 289,995  370,181 

. . . 4,405  4,035 

. . . 9,069  8,865 

. . . 2,896  3,051 


Rice  (tons) 
Wheat  (tons) 
Tea  (lbs.)  . 
Cotton  (bales) 
Jute  (bales) 
Oilseeds  (tons) 
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Here  are  actual  declines  in  production  of  the  highly 
important  fibres,  cotton  and  jute,  from  the  quin- 
quennium 1910-15,  to  the  year  1917-18,  moderate 
increases  m wheat  and  oilseeds,  and  good  increases 
in  rice  and  tea.  With  these  we  may  compare 
the  more  favorable  figures  for  production  of  cotton 
yarn  and  piece  goods  for  similar  periods: 

TABLE  VII 

Cotton  Spinning  and  Weaving  Return* 

IN  Millions  op  Pounds 

Average,  1910-11  to 

19U-15  1917-18 

Yarn  spun 616  627 

Woven  Goods 253  359 

These  figures  show  a small  increase  in  spinning 
operations,  but  a growth  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  weight 
of  piece  goods  manufactured;  in  other  words,  in  the 
product  of  Indian  looms.  The  war  undoubtedly 
slackened  progress  in  cotton  manufacture.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  are  interesting  as  showing  the  increase 
of  plant  facilities  in  an  eight-year  period  antedating 
the  war,  and  for  the  year  1917-18: 

TABLE  VIII 


1908-4  1911-12  1917-18 

Cotton  looms 41,977  81,899  115,196 

Cotton  spindles 4,900,106  6,040,760  6,640,381 

Jute  looms 18,400  32,927  

Jute  spindles 376,718  677,519  


The  visible  mineral  wealth  of  India  is  not  great,  in 
proportion  to  her  enormous  population,  though  prac- 
tically all  the  important  minerals  are  found  in  the 
country.  Iron  resources  and  production  are  very 
small;  coal,  however,  takes  first  rank  among  the 
minerals  with  an  output  for  1917  of  17  million  tons. 
The  quality  is  not  of  the  best,  and  the  visible  reserves 
are  not  great.  Next  in  importance  to  coal  are  gold, 
petroleum,  and  manganese  ore,  followed  by  salt, 
wolfram,  lead,  and  mica. 

Every  index  points  to  economic  changes  and  prog- 
ress in  India.  Railroad  statistics  show  a larger  vol- 
ume of  travel  than  formerly.  The  lower  classes  are 
living  better;  housing,  clothing,  food  expenditures 
are  greater.  Increased  railroad  facilities  will  steadily 
diminish  the  consequences  of  poor  crops  and  the  like- 


lihood of  famines.  It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the 
long-run  importance  of  this  in  improving  living  con- 
ditions and  therefore  prosperity;  and  in  this  connec- 
tion the  importation  of  24  million  rupees’  worth  of 
• wheat  last  Spring  and  Summer  into  India,  which 
normally  exports  wheat,  is  interesting.  Agricultural 
production  is  far  from  being  at  its  maximum,  espe- 
cially if  scientific  methods  of  cultivation  could  be 
adopted;  and  a hopeful,  if  very  small,  beginning 
has  been  made  in  the  importation  of  agricultural 
machinery  from  the  United  States.  Every  day 
brings  word  of  some  new  industrial  project,  be  it  in 
mining,  railroading,  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  or 
cotton  mills. 

Prospects  for  American  Trade  With  India 

To  this  progress  the  United  States  should  contri- 
bute the  share  to  which  its  industrial  equipment  and 
organization  entitle  it.  A good  beginning  has  al- 
ready been  made,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  country  can  hold  and  increase  its  gain,  even 
though,  as  is  natural,  the  overshadowing  predomin- 
ance of  British  capital  among  foreign  investments  in 
India  creates  a certain  advantage  for  British  goods. 
It  is,  naturally,  just  in  the  fields  in  which  this  coun- 
try is  preeminent — hardware,  standardized  machin- 
ery, motor-cars,  and  other  metal  products — that  our 
manufacturers  and  traders  have  been  able  to  intro- 
duce American  goods,  and  that  prospects  are  the 
best.  At  present,  Indian  tariffs  are  very  low — 2^ 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  such  articles  as  railway  roll- 
ing stock,  machinery  and  other  essentials,  with  l]/2 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  duties  on  non-essentials  and  a 
certain  number  of  specific  duties  on  particular  arti- 
cles. There  are  at  present  no  preferential  tariffs  in 
favor  of  Britain  or  her  dominions  or  dependencies. 
What  the  prospects  are  in  the  matter  of  future  tariff 
legislation,  either  as  to  rates  or  as  to  “imperial” 
tariffs,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  world  will  continue  to  call  on  the  vast  territory 
of  India  for  large  quantities  of  raw  products,  with 
immediate  prospects  of  especially  great  demands  in 
certain  lines,  such  as  cotton.  With  this,  and  in- 
creased foreign  investments  in  India,  it  may  be  that 
we  are  witnessing  the  opening  of  a new  economic  era 
for  that  nation  of  300,000,000  population.  The 
United  States  can  play  an  important  role  in  that  era. 
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New  York,  Tuesday,  July  15,  1919 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 


American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


The  several  Peace  Treaties  have  economic  impli- 
cations which  will  require  many  years  to  become 
clear.  The  war  which  they  bring  to  an  end  has  no 
precedent  in  history,  and  the  documents  are  of  a 
comprehensiveness  never  before  approximated  in  any 
which  men  have  attempted  to  frame  and  to  execute. 
The  mere  affixing  of  the  official  seals,  and  the  ratifi- 
cation by  the  several  nations  which  is  expected  to 
follow  do  not,  therefore,  automatically  usher  in  the 
new  era.  It  is  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
utilization  of  the  extra-treaty  forces  which  are  abroad 
in  the  world  that  will  determine  the  future  develop- 
ment of  nations,  and  so  the  course  of  industry  and 
commerce. 

In  its  main  features,  however,  the  treaty  is  explicit 
enough,  and  unless  other  forces,  not  comprehended 
in  its  various  clauses,  change  the  aspect  of  the  world, 
it  is  perhaps  possible  to  state  in  general  and  qualified 
terms  some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  present 
economic  international  situation,  and  to  indicate  the 
main  factors  which  may  operate  in  the  establishment 
of  the  new  trade  relations. 

Reduction  of  Germany 

The  chief  tangible  overturn  which  the  war  brought 
about  and  peace  confirms  is  the  reduction  of  German 
mineral  wealth  and  the  corresjionding  increase  in 
the  wealth  of  France.  Coal  and  iron,  those  two  great 
bases  of  almost  all  modern  industrial  progress, 
were  Germany’s  in  unusual  measure.  The  strength 
which  they  gave  was  utilized  in  the  general  develop- 
ment of  industry,  and  the  enrichment  of  her  upper 
class.  Toward  this  enrichment  the  poor  paid.  To 
keep  German  wealth  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
to  maintain  the  military  establishment  which  an 
erroneous  trading  policy  made  necessary,  Germany 
added  to  the  hardships  imposed  by  a low  wage  scale 
a tremendous  burden  of  taxation,  the  evil  results  of 
which  were  camouflaged  by  a paternal  concern  with 


social  welfare,  the  maintenance  of  old  age  pensions, 
and  the  like. 

Old  Policies  Unlikely 

Germany  loses  much  of  her  coal  and  iron  in  the 
settlement.  Although  freed  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing an  immense  military  and  naval  establishment, 
she  must  nevertheless  pay,  not  alone  her  debts  to  her 
own  people — which  she  may  presently  decide  to 
repudiate,  though  of  course  without  using  the  word — 
but  also  the  indemnity  imposed  by  the  Allies.  She 
is  stripped  of  her  colonies  and  merchant  marine  and 
likewise  of  much  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
establishment  she  has  built  up  in  other  countries  in 
the  past  generation.  She  must  resume  operations 
almost  at  the  beginning,  and  carry  on  her  trade 
under  the  double  handicap  of  a tremendous  external 
debt  and  a vast  loss  of  prestige.  Moreover,  her  new 
Government  cannot  be  expected  to  countenance  the 
trade  practices  of  the  past,  which,  whatever  they 
offered  in  the  way  of  immediate  wealth  to  her  busi- 
ness men,  were  a burden  upon  the  great  mass  of  her 
people. 

The  New  France 

France,  before  the  war,  was  a nation  whose  export 
trade  consisted  largely  of  luxuries.  Fine  handiwork 
and  expensive  wines  were  the  chief  items.  Short  of 
both  coal  and  iron,  she  had  been  forced  to  build  up 
the  kind  of  industry  in  which  quantity  was  ever 
sacrificed  to  quality,  where  the  skill  of  the  individual 
workingman  counted  more  than  efficiency  of  organi- 
zation or  amount  of  output.  The  French  ouvrier  was 
a craftsman  in  the  old  sense,  not  the  efficient  and 
speedy  machine  specialist  who  is  typical  of  American 
industrial  ranks.  Today  France  faces  a new  regime, 
as  different  from  the  old  as  a bee  from  a butterfly. 
The  restoration  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  coal  of  the  Sarre  Valley  give  her  an  oppor- 


tvinity  for  imluslrial  expansion  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  usually  used  in  this  country.  She  lost, 
luoreovor,  so  great  a proportion  of  her  skilled  workers 
that  she  will  be  forced  to  adopt  changed  methods  of 
production — those  which,  fortunately  enough,  are 
best  applied  to  the  heavier  industries.  Thus  it  is 
not  surprising  to  see  the  French  planning  to  turn 
out  an  automobile  almost  on  a par  in  first  cost  and  in 
operation  expense  with  the  cheap  and  popular  Ameri- 
can makes.  Compare  such  a product  with  the  types 
of  motor  with  which  w'e  associate  France  today,  and 
the  changed  outlook  of  the  nation  is  made  graphic. 
There  is  another  force  making  for  the  development  in 
France  of  an  exportable  surplus  of  a magnitude 
hitherto  undreamed  of.  The  great  external  debt  can 
be  paid,  in  the  last  analysis,  only  in  goods.  Great 
changes  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  Government’s 
fiscal  policy,  and  future  de])endence  and  the  future 
budgets  of  the  country  will  almost  surely  be  financed 
with  greater  weight  laid  upon  taxation  than  upon 
bond  issues. 

Italy’s  Ancient  Handicaps 

The  Italian  position,  if  not  more  difficult,  is  harder 
to  state,  because  the  changes  which  the  war  has 
brought  to  Italy  are  not  so  obvious  as  those  which 
have  come  to  France,  nor  can  Italy,  unless  she  re- 
ceives concessions  in  Africa,  point  to  any  great 
natural  resources  which  have  been  added  to  her 
wealth.  Her  chief  gains  are  the  removal  of  ancient 
handicaps.  The  Austrian  threat  ended  with  the  fall 
of  the  Hapsburgs.  The  Italian  frontiers  have  been 
rectified,  and  Italia  Irredenta  has  been  redeemed. 
To  these  definite,  if  slight,  gains  in  territory,  to  the 
removal  of  the  deadening  fear  of  Austria,  must  be 
added  two  other  favorable  happenings.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  loosening  of  the  German  hold  on  finance 
and  industry.  The  second  is  the  development  of  half 
a dozen  new  countries  in  Austria,  and  in  the  Balkans 
and  Asia  Minor,  which  Italy  is  in  an  extremely 
favorable  position  to  serve.  Should  their  productiv- 
ity increase  as  many  believe  it  will,  the  ancient  com- 
mercial strength  of  Venice  may  yet  be  revived  in  new 
ports  like  Trieste  or  Genoa.  Then,  too,  Italy  has 
developed  resources  within  herself.  Her  industrial 
expansion  during  the  war  was  tremendous,  particu- 
larly in  the  production  of  motors  and  other  steel 
products.  The  workmen  of  the  Piedmont  and  other 
parts  of  Northern  Italy  have  shown  a fair  degree  of 
adaptability  in  adjusting  themselves  to  new  condi- 
tions, and  their  leaders  have  shown  great  organizing 
power.  Latent  energies  have  come  to  light,  and  ex- 
tensive plans  for  the  utilization  of  the  hydro-electric 
power  in  which  the  whole  peninsula  is  rich  have  been 
formulated,  and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  are  being 


carried  into  execution.  It  would  be  absurd  to  ignore 
the  industrial  unrest  which  was  the  lot  of  Italy  in  the 
days  when  the  other  nations  entered  the  war  against 
Germany,  but  it  is  a remarkable  tribute  to  the  intense 
patriotism  of  the  people  that  they  were  able  to  shake 
off  that  handicap  and  throw  themselves  with  such 
power  into  the  struggle.  Italy’s  future  can  thus  be 
seen  to  be  dependent  upon  the  will  of  her  people.  If 
they  should  emerge  from  the  war  without  great 
material  gains,  they  will  nevertheless  come  out  with 
a keener  realization  of  their  own  power,  with  a 
strengthened  will,  and  an  increased  opportunity  for 
the  utilization  of  their  ability. 

British  Power  Intact 

British  gains  are  both  spiritual  and  tangible.  Chief 
among  them  might  be  placed  the  new  imperial  self- 
consciousness,  the  realization  of  the  profound  sym- 
pathy between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  self- 
governing  dominions — Canada,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  New  Zealand.  This  self-consciousness  is 
already  taking  practical  form,  notably  in  the  formu- 
lation of  the  doctrine  called  “imperial  preference.” 
In  her  great  carrying  trade.  Great  Britain  finds  her 
chief  competitor,  and  her  only  unscrupulous  one, 
almost  entirely  eliminated.  Industrially  she  is  intact, 
although  she  has  found  it  necessary  to  re-adjust  her 
industrial  system,  so  that  a greater  proportion  of  the 
product  as  well  as  a voice  in  the  management  goes  to 
the  wage-earners.  What  this  will  mean  to  her  trade 
only  the  future  can  tell.  Throughout  the  neutral 
world  British  prestige  is  undiminished.  She  is,  how- 
ever, weakened  in  her  carrying  capacity,  and  in  her 
ability  to  finance  great  projects  in  other  lands. 
Granting  that  the  burden  imposed  by  the  new  in- 
dustrial regime  should  not  prove  too  great,  both  these 
handicaps  may  prove  to  be  but  temporary.  The  one 
certain  fact  is  that  British  initiative  and  energy  and 
courage  are  unshaken  by  nearly  five  years  of  war. 

Power  and  Prestige  for  Japan 

Separated  from  the  scene  of  the  deciding  struggle 
by  half  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  of  all  the  chief  belligerents  Japan 
emerges  with  the  greatest  proportional  increase  of 
power  and  prestige,  and  the  best  prospect  for  im- 
mediate material  gain.  Half  a century  ago,  Japan 
was  an  isolated  and  unimportant  little  country, 
over-populated,  and  ekeing  out  a bare  agrarian 
existence  with  little  or  no  contact  with  the  world. 
Today  she  stands  accepted  as  one  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  earth.  Her  industrial  capacity  has  been 
doubled  by  the  demands  which  the  Far  East  has 
made  upon  her  during  the  war.  She  is  established  in 
markets  into  which  she  had  barely  entered  at  the 


outbreak  of  hostilities.  Her  expedition  to  Siberia  has 
given  her  a sort  of  prior  right  in  that  country  when 
it  is  finally  opened  to  free  trading,  and  through  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Australia,  British  India,  and 
other  Eastern  regions  her  goods  are  known  and  ac- 
cepted as  never  before.  But  greatest  of  all  must 
stand  her  new’  influence  in  China,  crowned  by  the 
temporary  heritage  of  the  German  concession  in 
Shantung.  Japan  has  been  called  the  Great  Britain 
of  the  East.  Whatever  of  merit  there  may  be  in  the 
comparison,  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  geographical 
position  as  well  as  the  temperament  and  ability  of 
her  people  make  it  appear  that  she  has  barely  begun 
to  exert  her  influence  upon  the  world  of  trade  and 
industry. 

Russia  and  Others 

Of  the  new  nations  which  the  war  has  brought  into 
being,  the  minor  belligerents,  and  the  neutrals,  each 
has  seen  its  economic  outlook  changed  by  the  war, 
however  distant  it  may  have  been,  however  little 
concern  may  have  been  felt  with  its  issues.  Of  most 
of  these  countries  it  might  be  said  that  the  chief 
results  are  a quickening  of  the  productive  impulse, 
a stimulation  of  the  desire  for  self-sufficiency,  and 
independence. 

This  summary  covers  so  far  the  chief  actors  in  the 
world’s  drama,  with  two  exceptions,  both  of  them 
notable.  The  first,  of  course,  is  Russia,  whose  present 
status  is  beyond  definition,  and  whose  outlook  seems 
most  lacking  in  promise.  And  yet  it  would  not  be 
going  too  far  to  say  that  every  trading  nation  in  the 
world  looks  upon  Russia  as  a probable  market  for  a 
great  number  of  products,  and  as  a possible  outlet 
for  surplus  capital  and  organizing  ability.  With  the 
needs  of  Russia  as  great  as  they  are,  with  the  need 
on  the  other  hand  of  commercial  resuscitation  which 
the  war  has  brought  about,  it  would  seem  beyond 
belief  that  Russia  should  be  withheld  much  longer 
from  participation  in  the  impending  era  of  industrial 
expansion. 

Position  of  the  U^^TED  States 

To  place  the  United  States  in  economic  and  finan- 
cial relation  to  the  various  developments  outlined 
above,  it  must  be  remembered  in  the  first  place  that 
before  the  war  the  United  States,  despite  its  growing 
foreign  trade,  was  still  more  of  an  agricultural  than 
trading  nation.  The  world  in  those  days  looked  to 
us  more  for  raw  materials  than  for  manufactured 
products.  Except  for  certain  specialties,  there  were 
few  lines  in  which  we  did  not  hold  second,  third,  or 
fourth  place,  with  England,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
or  Belgium  leading  the  proc;ession.  We  were  im- 
porting capital,  and  exporting  goods  to  pay  for  it. 


Financially  we  were  dominated  by  Europe,  though 
not  to  a tremendous  extent.  We  followed  the  Euro- 
pean lead,  and  rarely  ventured  on  our  own  initiative 
into  the  field  of  foreign  exploitation. 

Today  the  situation  is  changed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  We  have  liquidated  our  indebtedness  and  in 
addition  have  invested  in  Europe  to  the  extent  of 
some  ten  billion  dollars.  We  have  acquired  a marine 
tonnage  second  only  to  that  of  England,  and  a ship- 
building capacity  much  greater  than  hers.  We  have 
goods  to  export  in  great  quantities,  and  our  private 
capital,  grown  used  to  large  operations  during  the 
war,  is  showing  a tendency  to  trust  itself  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  country.  Judged  by  figures,  we  have 
become  the  financial  center  of  the  world,  and  the 
nations  look  to  us  for  the  capital  which  is  the  great 
need  of  the  time.  It  is  an  interesting  outcome  of  the 
war  that  by  the  lending  of  our  assistance  to  a good 
cause  we  have  been  enriched  in  enterprise,  in  spirit, 
and  to  no  small  degree  in  actual  wealth. 

Debt  as  Stimulus  to  Trade 

These  then  are  some  of  the  outstanding  economic 
features  of  the  world  which  is  now  facing  an  era  of 
peace.  The  most  casual  student  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  the  nations  of  the  Allies,  having  eliminated  or 
at  least  reduced  their  chief  competitor,  are  likely 
to  increase  their  trade  to  the  extent  to  which  that  of 
Germany  is  decreased,  plus  much  of  the  additional 
consuming  capacity  which  the  world  will  develop  in 
the  ensuing  years.  Granted  a rapidly  improving 
morale,  the  debts  which  they  have  assumed  in  waging 
the  war,  while  vastly  greater  than  any  which  have 
hitherto  been  chronicled,  cannot  be  called  overpower- 
ing. Most  of  the  debts  are  internal,  that  is,  are  owed 
to  persons  in  lands  controlled  by  the  debtor  Govern- 
ments. Their  payment  will  not  mean  the  impover- 
ishment of  the  nations.  The  external  debts  will  in- 
evitably be  a stimulus  in  the  forthcoming  pursuit  of 
foreign  markets.  Moreover,  except  in  a few  regions, 
the  mines,  the  fields,  and  the  factories  are  intact. 
There  has  been  a loss  in  man-power,  but  it  is  probably 
very  nearly  balanced,  from  a purely  economic  point 
of  view,  by  the  improvement  in  productive  methods 
which  has  come  about. 

It  will  have  been  noted  that  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  are  laying  great  stress  upon  the  development  of 
their  foreign  trade  as  a means  of  regaining  their  finan- 
cial stability.  Whatever  this  may  mean  in  future  com- 
mercial rivalry,  in  friction  and  jealousies,  it  cannot 
fail  to  extend  the  markets  of  the  world,  to  bring  a 
higher  degree  of  civilization  to  the  countries  whose 
trade  is  the  prize.  Moreover,  there  will  exist,  in  the 
League  of  Nations,  an  instrumentality  tending  to 
prevent  economic  rivalries  from  extending  into  the 
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sphere  of  military  action.  The  war,  if  it  has  taught  creditor  nations  cannot  allow  developments  such  as 

any  one  fact,  has  proved  to  the  world  its  economic  those  which  brought  about  the  upheaval  that  is  now 

inter-dependence.  Debtor  nations  cannot  afford,  and  subsiding. 


Foreign  Markets 


Argentina 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  increasing  activ- 
ity of  German  merchants  in  Argentina.  It  is  now 
reported  that  a special  commercial  mission  has  ar- 
rived in  Buenos  Aires,  and  that  its  leader  is  outlining 
to  the  Argentinians  the  steps  which  the  new  German 
Government  proposes  for  the  development  of  a 
mutually  profitable  trade.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
establishment  of  German  colonies  in  the  Argentine, 
whose  members  will  be  selected  with  care,  subjected 
to  a special  training,  and  then  settled  in  regions 
marked  out  for  them  by  the  Argentinian  Govern- 
ment. The  German  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  undertake  to  prevent  an  exodus  of  radical  ele- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  will  establish  propa- 
ganda centers  at  Buenos  Aires,  as  well  as  in  Germany, 
“ where  Argentina  is  looked  upon  as  a land  of  promise 
for  the  Germans.”  The  head  of  the  commission  is 
reported  as  saying  that  Germany  will  be  ready  to 
export  drugs,  paints,  and  dyes  as  soon  as  the  block- 
ade is  lifted;  that  locomotives  are  now  ready  for 
export,  and  that  toys  and  textiles  soon  will  be.  Most 
of  the  German  capital  formerly  employed  in  South 
Africa,  he  asserted,  will  be  transfered  to  Argentina. 

A large  firm  in  Santa  Fe  has  petitioned  the  author- 
ities for  the  lease  of  land  necessary  for  the  erection 
of  a tanning  factory,  for  which  it  is  said,  native 
capital  is  forthcoming.  It  is  also  reported  that  Dutch 
capital,  with  American  assistance,  is  about  to  under- 
take the  erection  of  a vegetable  oil  refinery  at  San 
Martin,  near  Rosario,  which  will  have  an  annual 
capacity  of  more  than  40,000  tons. 

Australia 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  revision  of  the  tariff  is 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  Australian 
Parliament  at  the  impending  session.  The  industrial 
development  of  the  country  during  the  war  was 
remarkable,  and  with  the  approaching  return  of 
peace  conditions,  with  many  countries  keen  to  sell 
in  the  Commonwealth,  the  manufacturers  who  have 
been  able  to  thrive  under  war  conditions  are  alarmed. 
The  coal  tar  industry  has  been  taking  the  lead  in  the 
agitation  for  tariff  protection,  and  a recent  develop- 
ment was  the  formation  of  an  Industries  Protection 
League.  This  body  has  appeared  before  the  acting 


Prime  Minister,  and  has  been  assured,  according  to 
dispatches,  that  the  Government  plans  to  introduce 
a measure  intended  to  encourage  new  industries  and 
extend  those  already  in  existence.  The  manufac- 
turers may  have  some  difficulty  composing  their  ovm 
differences,  because,  for  instance,  there  has  grown  up 
a thriving  woolen  textile  industry,  to  whose  advan- 
tage it  would  be  to  have  dyes  and  other  chemicals 
come  in  free  of  duty.  It  is  thus  evident  that  there 
will  be  considerable  jockeying  before  a satisfactory 
bill  can  be  drawn  up  and  passed. 

Belgium 

Belgium’s  foreign  debt  incurred  on  account  of  the 
war  is  said  to  be  about  $700,000,000,  of  which 
$218,000,000  is  owed  to  the  United  States.  It  is  now 
said  that  the  first  half  billion  of  the  German  indem- 
nity will  go  to  Belgium,  in  the  form  of  German 
credits,  which  will  be  accepted  by  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments in  payment  of  Belgium’s  debt  to  them.  Thus, 
at  one  stroke,  five-sevenths  of  the  Belgian  external  war 
debt  will  be  wiped  out,  and  her  burden  of  taxation 
will  be  proportionately  reduced.  What  this  will  mean 
in  the  speeding  up  of  reconstruction  is  not  difficult 
to  see,  for  it  will  make  it  easier  for  Belgian  banks  and 
individuals,  as  well  as  the  Government,  to  finance  the 
purchases  which  are  essential  to  her  industrial  re- 
habilitation. 

British  co-operation  has  already  been  of  material 
assistance  to  Belgium  in  the  work  of  restoration,  so 
far  as  it  has  advanced.  British  exports  to  Belgium, 
chiefly  of  machinery,  are  now  approaching  $25,000,000 
a month.  In  raw  materials,  of  course,  Belgium  can 
not  receive  any  great  assistance  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  she  has  been  permitted  to  buy 
flax  and  wool  in  Great  Britain.  The  amount  of  flax 
thus  to  be  obtained  is  very  small,  and  the  real  recon- 
stitution of  the  linen  industry  of  Belgium  awaits  the 
re-opening  of  trade  with  Russia,  whence,  previous  to 
the  war,  eighty  per  cent,  was  imported. 

It  is  said  that  the  $50,000,000  acceptance  credit, 
arranged  some  time  ago  between  Belgian  and  Ameri- 
can banks,  is  to  be  followed  shortly  by  an  additional 
$100,000,000,  the  terms  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
announced.  Such  a transaction  following  upon  the 
first  indemnity  payment  should  make  possible  the 
purchase  in  this  market  of  the  raw  materials  neces- 
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sary  for  the  operation  of  those  industrial  plants  which 
have  been  reconstituted. 

Closer  co-operation  between  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
trade  matters  is  possible  since  the  appointment  of 
Henry  H.  Morgan,  United  States  Consul  General,  as 
High  Trade  Commissioner  in  Belgium.  His  post  will 
be  similar  to  that  held  by  Sir  Herbert  Samuels,  who 
has  been  responsible  for  much  of  the  close  co-opera- 
tion between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belguim  in 
the  reconstruction  period.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  it  was  an  Englishman — Sir  Arthur  Shirley  Ben, 
of  the  Commercial  Mission — who  was  recently 
quoted  as  saying,  “Altogether  Belgium  will  probably 
be  one  of  the  first  countries  of  the  Entente  to  get 
back  to  a normal  situation.” 

Brazil 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  panicky  condi- 
tions so  long  prevailing  in  the  Brazilian  market  have 
passed,  and  that  the  country  has  successfully 
weathered  one  of  the  worst  commercial  crises  of  its 
history.  Buying  within  moderate  limits  has  begun 
again,  and  a fair  share  of  the  orders  is  going  to 
firms  in  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  period  which 
followed  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice, there  were  many  cancellations  in  Latin  America, 
and  that  among  those  who  took  this  method  of 
meeting  the  situation  were  some  Brazilian  firms. 
This  has  now  been  explained  so  that  it  would  seem 
that  the  American  firms  were  as  much  responsible 
as  their  Brazilian  customers.  Many  of  the  orders 
taken  by  American  manufacturers  were  the  result, 
it  is  said,  of  unguarded  promises  as  to  deliveries  and 
qualities,  promises  which  the  lack  of  shipping  space 
and  other  war  handicaps  made  it  impossible  to  keep. 
After  occasional  exasperating  experiences,  the  Brazil- 
ians repeated  their  orders  with  other  firms,  hoping 
by  this  method  to  secure  deliveries  in  at  least  one 
case.  The  sudden  ending  of  the  war,  and  the  prospect 
of  an  immediate  flood  of  goods  purchased  at  high 
prices  brought  about  a feeling  of  panic,  in  which  the 
Brazilian  had  to  make  the  hard  choice  between  can- 
cellation and  bankruptcy  as  a result  of  overstocking. 
He  chose,  very  naturally,  the  first  alternative,  to  the 
discomfiture,  also  very  naturally,  of  the  American 
shipper. 

Business  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  reviving 
on  a much  sounder  basis.  There  is  already  a very 
definite  competition  between  British  and  American 
firms  in  some  lines,  and  prices  are  thus  regulated  by 
normal  economic  laws.  The  Federation  of  British 
Industries  has  just  sent  W.  S.  Barclay,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  de  Bunsen  commission,  to  Sao  Paulo 


to  arrange  for  the  visit  to  the  British  Isles  of  a large 
delegation  of  Brazilian  merchants  and  industrialists. 
It  is  planned  to  give  the  group  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  chief  British  industrial  centers  and  meet  the 
men  who  control  the  great  industries.  When  the 
Brazilians  return  home  they  will  be  accompanied  by 
another  representative  of  the  Federation,  who  will 
endeavor  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  Britishers 
they  have  met,  and  so  promote  that  interchange 
which  is  a necessary  preliminary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  pennanent  business. 

The  final  details  in  the  arrangement  of  a money 
order  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  are  now  being  attended  to,  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  in  itself  will  offset  to  some  extent  the  activ- 
ity of  the  British.  Meanwhile  in  order  to  overcome 
of  the  obvious  handicaps  to  American  shippers,  the 
Shipping  Board  is  planning  to  allocate  six  large  pas- 
senger steamers  to  the  Brazilian  service. 

In  Pernambuco,  according  to  Government  reports, 
there  is  at  present  something  akin  to  a soda  water 
craze,  and  many  druggists  are  installing  fountains 
after  the  American  model. 

Bulgaria 

Bulgaria  is  now  represented  in  the  United  States 
by  a commercial  commission  which  is  here  to  under- 
take the  re-establishment  of  trade  relations  inter- 
rupted by  the  war.  It  is  a matter  of  note  that  no 
credits  have  been  asked  for,  the  chief  bases  of  ex- 
change being  those  two  high-priced  Bulgarian  prod- 
ucts, opium  and  attar  of  roses.  A member  of  the 
commission  stated  that  Bulgaria’s  first  need  was  for 
food,  which  was  being  supplied  in  some  measure  by 
the  American  Relief  Administration.  Sugar,  cloth- 
ing, shoes,  cotton,  and  petroleum  are  only  less  in 
demand.  With  these  primary  needs  fulfilled,  Bul- 
garia will  be  in  the  market  for  manufactured  articles. 

This  country,  until  recently  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  prosperous  of  all  the  Balkan  group,  is 
primarily  devoted  to  agriculture  of  a rather  primitive 
type.  An  effort  was  being  made  before  the  war  to 
introduce  modern  American  farming  implements, 
and  it  is  said  now  that  this  effort  is  to  be  revived, 
though  it  will  probably  take  years  before  the  people 
are  persuaded  to  give  up  their  traditional  tools. 
Manufacturing,  hampered  by  lack  of  capital,  has  not 
advanced  far  beyond  the  domestic  stage,  and  the 
textiles  produced  by  home  labor  were,  in  pre-war 
days,  gradually  being  supplanted  by  cheap  imported 
materials  from  Austria. 

Canada 

The  ending  of  the  acute  industrial  disorder  which 
for  a time  threatened  to  tie  up  all  of  Western  Canada 


and  disrupt  the  whole  economic  fabric  of  the  Domin- 
ion, has  enabled  the  business  men  and  Government 
to  go  ahead  with  their  plans  for  commercial  and 
industrial  development.  One  of  the  first  important 
announcements  forthcoming  is  that  outlining  the 
plan  for  a great  industrial  conference  to  be  held  next 
month  in  Calgary,  which  was  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  worst  of  the  recent  trouble.  Chiefly  educational 
in  purpose,  the  conference  will  listen,  not  alone  to 
leading  Canadians,  including  the  Prime  Minister, 
but  to  Americans  as  well.  The  propaganda  behind 
the  movement  seems  to  favor  the  building  in  Western 
Canada  of  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  those 
articles  which  Western  Canada  consumes  in  quan- 
? tit^y,  such  as  automobiles  and  farming  machinery. 

Canadian  textile  manufacturers  are  so  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  possibilities  for  the  development  of  a 
large  export  trade  that  they  are  financing  a survey 
of  markets  which  covers  almost  the  entire  world. 
The  Canadian  Woolen  Manufacturers  Association, 
said  to  represent  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  woolen 
output  of  the  dominion,  is  gathering  first  hand  data 
as  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  China,  Japan,  Trinidad,  South 
Africa  and  Argentina.  Russian  studies  have  been  on 
for  some  time,  and  it  is  reported  that  there  is  $100,000 
already  banked  in  Vladivostok,  awaiting  the  ship- 
ment of  Canadian  goods. 

A well-financed  attempt  to  begin  the  exploitation 
of  the  bituminous  coal  areas  on  the  island  of  New 
Foundland  has  already  resulted  in  the  actual  mining 
of  a few  tons,  and  the  disclosing  of  some  5,000  tons  of 
excellent  quality.  The  extension  of  the  tunnel  during 
the  summer  is  expected  to  show  11,000  tons  easily 
accessible. 

The  completion  of  the  arrangement  for  a 
$75,000,000  Canadian  loan  in  this  country,  as  re- 
cently announced,  has  no  immediate  and  direct  trade 
significance,  the  new  issue  being  for  the  refunding  of 
the  major  part  of  the  $100,000,000  loan  which  ma- 
tures August  1. 

Central  America 

American  capital  is  interested  in  the  construction 
of  a railroad  line  from  Santa  Ana,  Salvador,  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Salvador  Railroad,  to 
Zacapa,  Guatemala,  which  is  on  the  Guantemalan 
trans-continental.  This  new  line,  less  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  is  of  an  importance  not  imme- 
diately evident.  Its  first  function  is  to  give  Salvador, 
the  most  thickly  populated  country  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  as  it  is  the  smallest,  an  outlet  on  the 
Caribbean.  At  present,  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
railway  connections,  Salvador  has  to  be  approached 


from  New  York  through  the  Panama  canal.  The 
secondary  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
new  road  is  the  fact  that  it  is  one  additional  link  in 
the  projected  Pan-American  route. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  is  contemplating 
putting  the  currency  of  the  country  on  a gold  basis, 
and  has  appointed  an  American  expert  to  study  the 
situation  with  that  end  in  view. 

China 

Excitement  engendered  in  certain  classes  in  China 
by  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  as  they  relate  to 
the  Shantung  Peninsula,  and  the  resultant  desultory 
boycott  on  Japanese  goods  and  shipping  have  so 
occupied  the  public  prints  that  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  more  positive  and  hopeful  develop- 
ments of  the  same  period.  It  is,  however,  appar- 
ent that  discussions  regarding  the  terms  of  the 
$100,000,000  international  loan  to  China  are  making 
some  progress,  and  that  the  money  will  be  available 
as  it  is  needed  in  the  development  of  the  great  re- 
sources of  the  Republic.  One  of  the  present  diffi- 
culties is  the  state  of  Chinese  Government  finances, 
which  are  not  sound  in  any  Occidental  sense.  The 
Government,  however,  is  showing  a keen  interest  in 
the  proposals  which  are  being  made,  and  is  taking 
some  steps  on  its  own  account.  There  is  at  present 
in  this  country  a special  commissioner  investigating 
economic  conditions  with  a view  to  reporting  back 
to  his  government  the  feasibility  of  some  co-opera- 
tive scheme  whereby  American  and  Chinese  capital 
can  jointly  develop  some  of  the  resources  of  the 
country.  He  was  quoted  in  an  interview  as  saying 
that  most  of  the  army  of  a million  men,  which  the 
Chinese  Government  has  been  maintaining  in  its 
effort  to  put  down  the  Southern  revolt,  would  be  put 
to  road-building  during  the  coming  year. 

Colombia 

The  Department  of  Bolivar  has  appropriated 
$20,000  for  the  preliminary  survey  of  a railroad  to 
run  from  Arjona  up  to  the  Cauca  River,  passing  the 
town  of  Sincelejo,  and  touching  the  Cauca  near 
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Ayapel.  The  district  which  it  is  thus  proposed  to 
open  up  to  modern  commerce  is  an  important  pro- 
ducer of  cattle  and  tobacco.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  recently  visited  the  coast,  and  as  a result  i 
of  this  display  of  executive  interest  other  projects 
which  have  long  been  agitated  are  nearer  to  realiza- 
tion. One  of  these  is  the  improvement  of  the  sani- 
tation of  Puerto  Colombia,  chief  port  of  the  country. 
Another  is  the  construction  of  a pipe  line  to  supply 
the  port  with  water  from  Barranquilla.  At  present 
water  is  carried  in  tank  cars.  The  dredging  of  the 
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Magdalena  River,  of  which  some  account  has  already 
been  given,  is  to  be  pushed  forward  vigorously,  and 
finally,  a new  custom  house,  costing  at  least  $125,000, 
is  to  be  erected  at  Barranquilla.  The  contract  for 
this  work  has  been  let  to  a local  firm,  but  work  will 
not  be  commenced  until  a plan  of  payment  has  been 
worked  out. 

Czechoslovakia 

A group  of  important  Czech  oflBcials  and  business 
men  is  now  in  the  United  States  seeking  not  alone  to 
study  American  industrial  methods  but  to  meet 
leaders  in  all  lines — manufacturing  plants,  depart- 
ment stores,  labor,  farming  (with  special  relation  to 
irrigation),  engineering,  etc.  The  President  of  the 
Prague  Chamber  of  Commerce  also  reports  that  he 
is  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  American  pro- 
ducers and  exporters  of  foodstuffs,  dress  goods,  paper, 
machinery  for  printing  bank  notes,  phosphates, 
drugs,  dyestuffs,  varnish,  medical  and  surgical  sup- 
plies, cotton,  wool,  hemp,  tobacco,  fertilizers,  iron 
and  steel,  special  machines,  leather,  paraflBn,  and 
mineral  and  vegetable  oils. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  War  Trade  Board 
has  required  that  all  shipments  to  Czechoslovakia 
via  Hamburg  be  consigned  to  the  Commission  Com- 
merciale  Czecho-Slovaque  at  Hamburg.  Shipments 
via  Trieste,  Fiume,  or  Italian  or  French  ports  will  be 
accepted  without  a special  method  of  consignment. 
The  province  of  Slovakia  is  now  included  in  Czecho- 
slovakia in  the  meaning  of  the  War  Trade  Board. 

France 

Imposition  by  the  French  Government  of  a surtax 
on  imported  goods  in  addition  to  the  regular  import 
duties  provides  a further  effective  barrier  to  the  im- 
portation of  the  produces  of  the  United  States  in 
quantity.  This  new  restriction,  the  details  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  made  entirely  clear, was  the  subject 
of  a special  dispatch  from  Government  officials  in 
Paris  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  Washing- 
ton. The  tax  will  apply  to  some  411  tariff  items,  and 
covers  practically  all  manufactured  articles.  It  does 
not  apply  to  food  products  and  raw  materials,  with 
the  exception  of  wool. 

Modification  of  the  import  restrictions  of  the 
French  Government  recently  announced,  is  chiefly 
in  favor  of  boots  and  shoes  and  other  leather  manu- 
factures, paper  and  paper  manufactures,  minerals 
and  metals,  including  machinery  and  metals  manu- 
factures of  all  kinds,  wood  manufactures,  automobiles 
and  other  vehicles,  rubber  manufactures,  and  scien- 
tific instruments.  The  regular  tariff  and  the  surtax 
apply  of  course  to  these  goods. 

It  is  creditably  reported  that  a group  of  American 


firms  have  received  from  the  French  Government  a 
contract  for  the  restoration  of  much  of  the  industrial 
establishment  of  the  Nancy  region,  the  amount  in- 
volved being  between  $200,000,000  and  $300,000,000. 
The  supplies  for  the  most  part  will  be  bought  in  this 
country.  Work  will  not  be  begun  until  after  the  rati- 
fication of  the  peace  treaty  by  Germany. 

Great  Britain 

The  Federation  of  British  Industries,  to  which 
reference  has  heretofore  been  made,  now  includes  in 
its  membership  some  172  trades  organizations  and 
956  individual  firms.  Fully  17,000  manufacturing 
establishments  are  represented.  They  employ  about 
4,000,000  persons,  and  their  combined  capitalization 
is  at  least  $20,000,000,000. 

In  order  that  a proper  grouping  may  be  main- 
tained, the  membership  has  been  divided  into  seven- 
teen main  groups,  each  of  which  is  in  turn  divided 
into  sub-groups.  Members  themselves  determine 
into  which  group  they  shall  fall.  The  governing 
board,  known  as  the  Grand  Council,  is  elected  by  the 
grbups  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  employees  in  the 
group,  and  over  the  council  there  is  an  executive 
committee,  or  cabinet.  Thus  practically  the  whole 
of  British  industry  is  organized  into  a self-governing 
unofficial  body. 

In  addition  to  its  broad  internal  policy,  which  is 
not  immediately  apropos  here,  the  Federation  has 
adopted  a system  whereby  it  will  aim  to  maintain  in 
each  world  market  a trade  commissioner  whose  duties 
will  correspond  roughly  with  those  performed  by  the 
official  consular  representatives.  That  is,  they  will 
follow  the  industrial  situation  in  the  region  to  which 
they  are  sent,  point  out  new  and  desirable  markets 
or  changes  in  established  markets,  bring  British 
manufacturers  into  contact  with  buyers,  and  investi- 
gate the  commercial  status  of  those  who  propose  to 
buy  British  goods.  They  will  thus  pave  the  way  for 
the  actual  meeting  of  seller  and  buyer,  giving  the 
seller  the  advantage  which  comes  from  a previous 
knowledge  of  the  market  and  the  customer. 

To  supplement  these  activities  the  Federation  will 
undertake  to  establish  associations  designed  to  con- 
tinue the  close  co-operation  between  British  and 
foreign  interests,  which  the  war  brought  into  being 
and  nourished.  Thus,  it  has  already  played  a part 
in  the  organization  of  the  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  its  French  counterpart, 
V Association  France-Grande  Bretagne,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  Serbia,  and  the  Anglo- 
Greek  Trade  Committee.  The  basic  hope  of  the 
organizers  of  the  movement  is  to  provide  an  instru- 
ment which  will  serve  not  only  to  maintain  British 
supremacy  in  foreign  trade — which  includes  the 


maintenance  of  production  at  home — but  to  increase 
that  supremacy  in  the  face  of  the  intensified  competi- 
tion which  the  next  few  years  promises  to  witness. 

Greece  and  the  Levant 

The  allocation  of  vessels  to  the  Black  Sea  ports  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and  the  departure 
of  the  first  vessel  loaded  with  general  merchandise 
for  Constantinople  would  seem  to  indicate  that  for 
a time  at  least  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Levantine  markets  would  be  brisk.  American 
farm  machinery  is  already  in  use  in  Greece,  and  con- 
sular reports  tell  of  a general  demand  there  for 
American  goods,  especially  chemicals,  clothes,  cut- 
lery, drugs,  dry  goods,  farm  implements,  kitchen 
utensils,  leather  goods  of  all  kinds,  lumber,  ojBSce 
supplies,  paints,  oils,  stationery,  and  automobiles. 
Advices  received  from  Smyrna  say  that  a great 
store  of  products  is  held  in  that  region  which  will 
provide  an  adequate  basis  for  trade. 

Italy 

In  Italy,  the  monthly  review  of  Italian  conditions 
issued  by  the  Italian  Discount  and  Trust  Company, 
the  following  concise  statement  of  the  present  situa- 
tion is  given: 

The  moral  fibre  of  the  Italian  people  is  at  this  moment 
being  put  to  what  is,  perhaps,  the  severest  test  in  the  history 
of  the  nation.  The  capacity  of  the  Italian,  however,  to  stand 
up  under  this  cycle  of  adversity  is  not  questioned  seriously 
by  anyone  familiar  with  the  Italian  character.  With  a coal 
shortage  that  is  retarding  industrial  progress,  the  building  of 
Italian  ships  and  the  acquirement  of  foreign  tonnage  to  carry 
coal  into  Italy  are  going  ahead  as  rapidly  as  the  Kingdom’s 
resources  and  credit  facilities  permit.  So  far  as  industrial 
organization  goes,  northern  Italy  is  surpassed  by  few,  if  any, 
of  the  other  European  countries;  and  it  is  no  less  true  that  of 
all  the  warring  nations  Italy  is  the  richest  in  human  material. 

The  one  element  essential  to  industrial  greatness  which 
Italy,  as  a whole,  now  hicks,  but  which  she  is  coming  to,  is  the 
American  principle  of  large-scale  production.  The  last  few 
decades  of  American  industrial  history  hold  out  valuable  les- 
sons to  Italian  manufacturers  which  many  of  them  have  thor- 
oughly mastered.  They  have  seen  groups  of  industries  in  the 
United  States  developed  to  their  fullest  capacity  by  the  use 
of  machinery  as  a substitute  for  manual  labor;  they  have  seen 
how  it  is  possible  to  province  high-grade  goods,  pay  high  wages 
to  operatives,  and  still  make  a profit — all  by  means  of  a 
system  of  acute  specialization,  and  standardization  of  parts. 
The  widespread  adoption  of  American  methods  by  Italian  in- 
dustry is  only  a matter  of  time,  since  the  great  leaders  in  the 
major  industries  are  beginning  to  set  the  pace  for  the  others. 

During  April  the  United  States  exported  to  Italy  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  about  $36,000,000;  and  for  the  ten 
months  ending  last  April,  close  to  $420,000,000  worth  of 
goods.  When  it  is  considered  that,  for  the  same  ten  months, 
the  imports  from  Italy  to  the  United  States  totalled  only  about 
$17,000,000,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  radical  measures  will 
have  to  be  resorted  to  if  the  situation  is  to  show  any  immedi- 
ate improvement. 


Foodstuffs  may  be  sent  into  Italy  by  parcels  post  or  other- 
wise without  import  license,  provided  that  the  shipments  do 
not  weigh  more  than  100  pounds  each  and  are  made  by 
Italian  emigrants  to  their  families  in  Italy. 

The  special  tax  placed  on  goods  exported  from  Italy  has 
been  abolished.  This  was  called  a concession  tax  and  was 
collected  on  all  goods  under  embargo  which  were  granted  an 
export  license;  it  was  imposed  in  place  of  the  general  export 
duty  on  all  goods  in  effect  from  September,  1915. 

The  U.  S.  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  in  explanation  of 
the  conditions  under  which  commodities  for  exportation  may 
obtain  exemption  from  excise  taxes  which  now  apply  to  many 
articles  for  domestic  consumption,  has  issued  the  following 
statement: 

“The  tax  does  not  attach  to  the  sale  of  an  article  which  is 
either  (1)  shipped  direct  to  a foreign  destination  by  the 
manufacturer  himself,  or  (2)  both  (a)  sold  by  him  for  export 
and  (b)  in  due  course  so  exported  by  the  purchaser.  Where 
a manufacturer  at  the  time  an  article  is  sold  or  shipped  (which- 
ever is  prior)  has  in  his  possession  an  order  or  contract  of  sale 
showing  in  writing  (1)  that  the  manufacturer  is  to  export  the 
article  or  (2)  that  the  purchaser  is  buying  the  article  in  order 
to  export  it  prior  to  its  being  used  or  subject  to  further  manu- 
facture, there  is  a presumption  that  the  sale  of  the  article  is 
exempt  from  tax,  as  an  export  sale,  and  the  manufacturer  may, 
for  a period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  sale  or  shipment 
(whichever  is  prior),  rely  on  such  presumption.  This  tem- 
porary presumption  becomes  a permanent  presumption  upon 
the  manufacturer’s  receiving,  and  attaching  to  such  order  or 
contract,  before  the  termination  of  such  period  of  six  months, 
due  proof  of  exportation  of  such  article.  On  the  other  hand, 
if,  within  such  period  of  six  months,  the  manufacturer  has  not 
received,  and  attached  to  such  order  or  contract,  such  proof 
of  exportation,  then  the  temporary  presumption,  that  such 
sale  is  an  export  sale  disappears,  and  the  manufacturer  shall 
include  a tax  on  the  sale  of  such  article  in  his  return  for  the 
month  in  which  such  period  of  six  months  expires.  The  order 
or  contract  of  sale  and  the  ‘proof  of  exportation’  must  be 
preserved  by  the  manufacturer  in  such  a way  as  to  be  readily 
accessible  for  inspection  by  internal  revenue  officers.  No  sale 
shall  be  considered  to  be  exempt  from  tax  unless  its  character 
as  an  export  sale  has  been  established  in  accordance  with  the 
above  provisions.” 

Japan 

While  some  unrest  is  in  evidence  in  Korea,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  report  of  the  Bank  of 
Chosen,  which  is  the  Japanese  name  for  Korea,  re- 
ports that  the  last  six  months  have  been  unusually 
prosperous,  and  that  every  phase  of  economic  ac- 
tivity showed  satisfactory  development.  The  rice 
crop  was  the  largest  ever  raised  in  the  peninsula, 
and  there  was  an  increase  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent,  in  the  production  of  wheat,  millet,  beans, 
and  cocoons.  The  signing  of  the  armistice  brought 
no  appreciable  cessation  of  industrial  activity,  the 
mines  and  factories  both  continuing  their  prosperity. 
The  total  amount  of  foreign  trade,  export  and  import 
was  nearly  $100,000,000  for  the  six  months  period 
under  review. 

Japanese  shipyards,  which  will  produce  some 
700,000  tons  of  shipping  this  year,  will  deliver  230,000 


i 


tons  to  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  entered  into  while  the  war  was  on.  While 
some  of  the  smaller  yards,  which  were  doing  business 
under  the  forced  conditions  brought  about  by  sub- 
marine activity,  have  been  forced  to  close  down,  the 
larger  yards  are  continuing.  The  shipbuilders,  who 
have  turned  out  many  vessels  on  their  own  account, 
are  in  several  cases  combining  with  the  existing  ship- 
ping companies  in  the  ext.ablishment  of  new  routes, 
hoping  by  this  means  to  provide  profitable  employ- 
ment for  thefir  product,  and  avoid  a further  slump. 

American  toy  manufacturers,  who  had  hoped  that 
the  cutting  off  of  the  German  supply  would  give 
them  a more  open  field,  are  finding  Japanese  com- 
petition by  no  means  negligible.  The  United  States 
itself  has  been  an  important  market  for  the  Japanese 
output,  and  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  India, 
and  the  Straits  Settlements  have  been  heavy  buyers 
— so  much  so  that  Japan’s  toy  trade  is  today  at 
least  ten  times  larger  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The 
chief  criticism  that  has  been  made  has  had  to  do 
with  the  fraility  of  the  product,  and  there  are  indi- 
cations that  the  Japanese  have  heard  this  complaint, 
and  are  seeking  to  remove  its  cause. 

Mexico 

There  is  much  talk  in  Mexico  at  present  of  the 
extensive  railroad  program  outlined  by  Carranza  to 
the  Congress.  The  President  has  asked  authority 
for  the  construction  of  no  less  than  1,500  miles  of 
new  track,  covering  approximately  the  same  routes 
as  had  been  conceded  to  British  and  American  in- 
terests before  the  outbreak  of  revolutionary  activity 
about  nine  years  ago.  The  longest  stretch  proposed 
will  run  from  San  Geronimo,  Yucatan,  to  Campeche, 
Yucatan,  connecting  two  existing  lines  in  this  remote 
territory.  The  route  covers  about  450  miles.  The 
second  line — about  300  miles,  would  run  from  Peto, 
Yucatan,  to  Chan  Santa  Cruz,  in  Quintana  Roo. 
A third  route  as  planned,  runs  from  Ensenada,  on 
the  Pacific  side  of  Lower  Cahfornia,  to  a point  near 
Hermosillo,  where  it  would  connect  with  the  South- 
ern Pacific  of  Mexico.  It  is  probably  in  connection 
with  this  scheme,  as  well  as  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  existing  road,  that  rails,  switch  blades,  and  other 
such  accessories  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  after 
August  20.  It  is  reported  that  fifty  American  loco- 
motives have  been  leased  for  service  on  Mexican 
roads. 

The  Netherlands 

German  firms  are  apparently  making  great  efforts 
to  revive  their  trade  with  Holland,  and  seem  to  be 
able  to  operate,  in  some  lines  at  least,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  their  British  eompetitors.  An  account 


has  just  come  through  of  a large  contract  for  steel 
construction  work  in  which  the  Germans  underbid 
the  English  firm  fully  $100  per  ton.  How  the  Ger- 
mans were  able  to  make  the  price  offered  is  still  held 
a mystery  by  the  English  interests  affected.  Ger- 
many is  also  endeavoring  to  purchase  foodstuffs  in 
Holland  against  the  delivery  of  potash,  and  one  great 
syndicate,  distributors  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  has 
made  a proposal  with  such  elaborate  credit  arrange- 
ments that  the  exporters  on  the  Holland  side  found 
it  necessary  to  appoint  a commission  to  study  the 
plan. 

There  seems  to  be  no  great  immediate  market  for 
American  manufactured  goods  in  Holland,  and  the 
sales  of  raw  materials  will  probably  be  restricted 
until  the  coal  problem,  admittedly  the  basic  one  in 
the  present  situation,  has  been  solved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Dutch  producers.  Holland  has  much  coal 
of  her  own  within  her  borders  but  it  is  of  a low  grade 
and  will  probably  not  be  extensively  exploited  unless 
it  is  seen  to  be  impossible  to  secure  needed  supplies 
from  England  or  from  the  United  States. 

Poland 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  Poland  is 
shortly  to  secure  the  raw  cotton  necessary  for  the 
general  resumption  of  her  textile  industry,  whose 
quarter  of  a million  employees  have  been  idle  for 
many  months.  The  provisioning  of  the  people  until 
the  harvest,  and  the  supplying  of  the  cotton  neces- 
sary for  the  resumption  of  spinning  are  both  due  to 
the  initiative  of  the  American  Relief  Administration. 

Spain 

Typical,  perhaps,  of  a certain  advantage  which  is 
accruing  to  American  exporters  in  more  than  one 
field  is  the  following  account  of  the  situation  in 
Spain,  as  published  in  an  official  British  report: 

Local  buyers  at  Valencia  still  complain  of  the  difficulty  they 
experience  in  obtaining  execution  of  orders  by  British  firms, 
and  with  the  coming  return  to  peace  conditions  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  states  the  British  Consul  at  that  port,  that  oiu*  export 
trade  may  soon  resume  larger  proportions  . Of  late  consider- 
able orders  which  should  have  gone  to  the  United  Kingdom 
have  been  placed  with  the  United  States  in  consequence  of 
our  inability  to  deliver  goods  promptly. 

Americans  are  making  well-organized  efforts  to  cater  for  all 
branches  of  trade  in  the  Valencia  district,  particularly  in 
hardware,  labor  saving  machinery  for  the  home  stationers’ 
sundries,  motor  cars  and  chemical  fertilizers.  A large  number 
of  motor  cars  of  well  known  American  makes  are  being  im- 
ported, and  meet  with  a ready  sale.  It  is  understood  that 
American  manufacturers  are  now  disposed  to  make  more 
liberal  terms  with  regard  to  credit  than  was  formerly  their 
custom. 

Prior  to  the  war  English  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  imported 
into  Valencia  to  the  extent  of  some  40,000-42,000  tons  a year 


and  the  Americans  are  taking  advantage  of  our  inability  to 
spare  sulphate  for  shipment  the  past  two  years,  to  introduce 
the  article  from  the  States.  Several  important  shipments  have 
been  recently  made  from  New  York. 

Sweden 

American  trade  with  Sweden,  which  has  reached 
figures  that  are  imposing  is  being  further  encouraged 


by  the  efforts  of  the  Swedish  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  U.  S.  A.,  which  has  undertaken  to  keep  in 
touch  with  merchants  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and 
list  the  existing  opportunities.  A recent  list  shows 
many  opportunities  as  yet  unfilled,  for  the  sale  of 
American  products,  including  many  lines  of  manu- 
factures. 


Note:  It  will  frequently  be  possible  for  us  to  give  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  trade 
and  other  developments  narrated  in  this  summary.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Foreign  Trade 
Bureau,  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  140  Broadway,  New  York.  While  we  cannot  of  course 
guarantee  all  statements  made,  every  effort  is  made  to  insure  their  accuracy. 


New  York,  July,  1,  1919 
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The  South  American  Market  for  Certain  Eleetrical  Material 

Foreword 

Four  years  of  war  conditions  have  served  to  up-  must  consolidate  our  position  by  a broader  in  vest- 

set  in  an  extraordinary  manner  the  normal  world  ment  of  American  capital  in  foreign  enterprises, 

sources  of  supply  and  demand  for  electrical  machin-  Given  such  attention,  and  with  the  quality  of  our 

ery  and  material.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  collapse  goods  maintained  at  the  highest  possible  standard, 

of  the  vast  German  export  trade  in  such  commodities  we  can  face  the  inevitable  renewal  of  competition 

has  been  the  steady  growth  of  our  own  overseas  ship-  without  fear  of  the  results.  There  is  today  a vast 

ments  along  similar  lines.  Stern  necessity  has  stored-up  demand  abroad  for  electrical  material  of  all 

brought  the  foreign  buyer  to  the  American  manufac-  kinds,  and  the  return  of  normal  conditions  should  in- 

turer,  regardless  of  the  prejudices  and  influences  crease  rather  than  diminish  the  call.  Bitter  experi- 

which  in  normal  times  would  have  turned  his  orders  ence  of  the  results  of  fuel  and  power  shortage  ha,s 

elsewhere.  We  must  recognize  that  our  present  com-  fostered  an  intense  world-wide  interest  in  the  possi- 

manding  position  in  this  branch  of  foreign  trade  and  bilities  of  electricity. 

the  world-wide  distribution  of  our  goods  have  been  as  The  following  brief  review  of  conditions  in  various 

much  the  result  of  circumstance  as  of  intensive  effort  South  American  countries,  from  the  standpoint  of 

on  the  part  of  our  producers  and  exporters.  Under  present  and  projected  electrical  development,  has 

peace  conditions  we  cannot  hope  to  expand  our  for-  been  compiled  from  the  latest  information  available, 

eign  markets,  or  even  to  maintain  them,  unless  we  are  It  is  hoped  it  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  breadth  of 

prepared  to  devote  to  them  more  of  the  painstaking  such  developments,  and  will  stimulate  active  m- 

intensive  study  of  shipping,  packing,  distributing,  terest  in  the  export  opportunities  reflected.  Technical 

and  financing  which  has  characterized  the  success  details  have  been  avoided  on  account  of  the  breadth 

of  our  competitors.  We  must  be  more  liberal  of  the  subject.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 

in  our  credit  terms,  and  more  ready  to  meet  individual  manufacturer  can  best  interpret  such 

local  conditions  and  prejudices.  And,  finally,  we  information  in  terms  of  his  own  product. 
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IN  considering  South  America  as  a possible  market 
for  material  to  be  used  by  railway,  street  railway, 
light  and  power,  and  other  public  service  companies, 
two  factors  must  be  considered  which,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  certainly  play  a dominant  part  in 
dictating  such  purchases. 

(1)  South  America  does  not  itself  produce  any  of 
this  material  and,  consequently,  it  must  be  imported. 
(2)  Nearly  all  the  companies  of  the  classes  men- 
’ tioned  are  financed  by  foreign  capital,  and  the  almost 
irresistible  tendency  is  for  them  to  purchase  their 
material  in  the  country  from  which  the  capital  comes. 

In  regard  to  the  first  factor  there  is  little  to 
say.  South  America,  although  rich  in  all  kinds  of 
raw  materials,  is  not  an  industrial  country  to  any 
large  extent,  and  such  industries  as  have  been  estab- 


lished do  not  include  the  manufacture  of  trolley  ma- 
terial. This  always  has  been,  and  probably  will  be 
for  a long  time,  imported  from  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

This  second  factor  is  the  key  to  the  entire  situa- 
tion. South  America,  in  a general  way,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  developed  by  the  English,  followed  in 
a lesser  degree  by  the  French  and  Germans.  Those 
great  public  utilities  which  have  spread  civilization, 
opened  up  new  regions,  and  improved  conditions  in 
already  settled  portions,  such  as  railroads,  telegraphs, 
street  railways,  telephones,  gas  plants,  electric  light 
and  power  systems,  water  works,  etc.,  have  almost 
invariably  been  initiated  by  foreign  capital,  acting 
under  concessions  or  franchises  made  by  the  local 
South  American  governments.  The  original  capital 


came  from  abroad,  as  have  subsequent  additions, 
and  bond  issues  have  generally  been  subscribed  in  the 
countries  furnishing  the  capital.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  of  course.  Almost  every  South 
American  country  has  state  owned  and  operated  rail- 
ways, but  they  are  usually  in  small  proportion  to  the 
total. 

British  capital,  as  has  been  said  before,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  largest  proportion  of  these  public  utility 
corporations.  The  French  entered  the  field  perhaps 
as  early  as  the  English,  but  have  not  been  so  success- 
ful, and  their  influence  has  not  grown  so  fast  and  so 
extensively  as  the  English.  The  Germans  entered 
later,  but  have  been  verj'  successful,  and  during  the 
years  preceding  the  war  their  enterprise  in  these  re- 
spects was  undoubtedly  gaining  them  a position  of 
very  substantial  importance.  This  w^as  particularly 
evident  in  some  parts  of  Brazil  and  Chile,  and  in 
Argentina. 

One  not  acquainted  with  the  facts  is  surprised  to 
find  how  tenaciously  these  foreign  corporations  cling 
to  their  nationality,  but  this  is  easily  explained  by 
the  policy  and  viewpoint  of  European  peoples  as 
compared  with  our  own.  The  British,  for  example, 
regard  an  enterprise  in  a foreign  country  not  merely 
as  an  investment  of  so  much  money  which  is  ex- 
pected to  return  a certain  percentage  of  profit  and 
is  satisfactory  if  it  does  so,  but  look  upon  it  as  a Brit- 
ish institution,  which  will  furnish  employment  to 
many  Britons,  which  will  be  the  nucleus  of  further 
British  business,  and  which  will  take  its  part  in  the 
great  British  industrial  empire.  Consider  a railroad, 
for  instance,  in  Uruguay.  It  is  built  by  British  cap- 
ital. The  surveys  are  made  by  British  engineers; 
the  construction,  material,  and  equipment,  are  all 
British;  and  when  finished  its  operation  is  British. 
All  the  principal  officials  and  as  many  of  the  subor- 
dinates as  possible  are  British.  These  men  with 
their  families  are  sent  out  from  England.  Their 
children  are  brought  up  to  speak  English,  and  are 
sent  back  to  England  to  be  educated.  In  time,  of 
course,  they  may  blend  into  the  South  American  na- 
tionality, but  new"  blood  is  constantly  being  brought 
over  from  the  old  countiy,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
concern  are  distinctly  British.  This  stimulates  a desire 
for  British  goods  of  all  kinds,  not  only  the  technical 
railway  supplies,  but  the  ordinary  articles  of  use  in 
the  family,  the  home,  and  the  oflBce.  It  increases 
the  demand  for  modern  conveniences  such  as  these 
people  were  accustomed  to  in  England.  One  need 
never  be  at  a loss  to  know  what  nationality  is  the 
controlling  factor  in  any  such  concern  in  South 
America. 

^ Naturally  such  companies  purchase  their  equip- 
ment and  supplies  in  the  home  country.  Frequently 


it  is  part  of  the  stipulation  on  which  the  bond  hold- 
ers advanced  money,  that  all  supplies  should  be  so 
bought.  Generally  the  purchases  are  not  even  made 
locally,  but  through  a purchasing  office  in  London, 
Paris,  or  Berlin. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  American  material  abso- 
lutely cannot  be  sold  to  such  concerns,  but,  in 
order  to  be  sold  it  must  present  some  very  de- 
cided advantage,  strong  enough  to  influence  the 
whole  policy  of  the  company,  and  presented  in  such 
a way  and  to  such  oflBcials  as  to  effect  the  change. 
This  advantage  may  be  one  of  price  or  of  quality,  or 
based  on  patents,  or  may  be  indirectly  acquired  as 
part  or  consequence  of  other  business  dealings  not 
related  to  the  sale  itself,  but  it  must  certainly  and 
decidedly  exist. 

It  is  for  the  manufacturer  himself  to  decide  whether 
or  not  he  possesses  or  can  acquire  this  advantage.  He 
is  probably  familiar  w"ith  the  standard  foreign  makes 
of  material  in  his  line.  We  shall  therefore  enumerate 
the  principal  street  railroad  companies,  indicating 
the  nationality  of  their  capital.  Unfortunately  very 
little  technical  information  as  to  the  types  of  equip- 
ment in  use  is  available,  but  it  may  generally  be  con- 
sidered as  some  standard  type  of  the  country  furn- 
ishing the  capital  for  the  enterprise. 

ARGENTINA 

T)  EFORE  considering  street  railways  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Central  Argentine  Railway, 
a British  corporation,  has  electrified  its  lines  for  a 
distance  of  twenty-eight  kilometers  from  the  terminal 
at  Buenos  Aires.  The  system  adopted  provided  for 
the  multiple  unit,  third  rail,  and  direct  current,  800 
volts.  A description  of  the  electrification  of  this  line, 
describing  fully  and  in  detail  the  equipment  used,  is 
contained  in  the  Electric  Railway  Journal  of  October 
5,  1918,  pages  604  to  609.  In  this  report  it  is 
stated  that  the  work  was  done  by  Merz  and  McLellan 
of  London,  and  that  the  material  is  entirely  British. 
The  British  Thomson-Houston  Company  manufac- 
tured the  sw  itch  gear  in  the  power  station,  auxiliary 
motors,  etc.,  electrical  equipment  of  sub-stations, 
and  rolling  stock,  and  supervised  the  erection  of  the 
electrical  equipment  of  the  permanent  way.  W.  T. 
Henley’s  Telegraph  Works,  Ltd.,  provided  the  high 
tension  transmission  and  low  tension  track  cables. 
Erection  of  the  third  rail  was  done  by  the  railw^ay 
company  itself.  A similar  description  of  the  power 
supply  is  contained  in  the  October  12  issue  of  the 
same  periodical,  pages  646-650.  A less  comprehensive 
account  of  the  same  work  is  contained  in  the  Rail- 
way Gazette  of  London,  of  October  18,  1918,  pages 
405-413,  and  November  1,  pages,  466-469.  The 
railway  company  maintains  its  own  powder  plant. 


The  capital  of  this  company,  which  is  one  of  the  old- 
est and  largest  railway  companies  in  Argentina,  is 
British,  but  $15,000,000  of  six  per  cent,  notes  were 
sold  in  the  United  States  in  1917. 

The  great  and  comparatively  new  port  of  Bahia 
Blanca  has  for  the  past  few  years  been  experiencing 
rapid  modern  developments  and  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  greatest  grain  shipping  port  of  the  Argentine. 
The  developments,  which  are  largely  in  the  way  of 
expeditious  and  efficient  handling,  transporting, 
storing,  and  loading  of  grain,  are  being  principally 
made  by  the  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  Railway 
at  a place  called  Ingeniero  Whit  e,  and  by  the  Buenos 
Aires  and  Pacific  Railway  at  Bahia  Blanca  proper. 
Both  are  British  corporations.  Among  the  improve- 
ments may  be  mentioned  grain  elevators  capable  of 
handling  18,000  tons  of  grain  per  day  and  of  storing 
even  larger  amounts,  electric  terminals,  cranes,  and 
other  apparatus.  A non-technical  description  of 
these  works  appears  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union  for  July,  1917. 

A portion  of  the  suburban  lines  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
Western  Railway  leading  out  of  Buenos  Aires  is  elec- 
trified, but  the  particulars  are  not  available.  This 
also  is  a British  corporation. 

There  are  now  about  132  electric  power  stations 
in  Argentina,  which  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Buenos  Aires  City  and  Province,  sixty-seven; 
Entre  Rios  Province,  eleven;  Santa  Fe  Prov- 
ince, seventeen;  Corrientes  Province,  eight;  Cor- 
doba Province,  ten;  other  provinces  and  territories, 
nineteen.  Some  towns  have  gas  plants  but  generally 
electricity  is  used  for  lighting.  The  more  thickly  set- 
tled portions  of  Argentina  do  not  abound  in  water 
power,  which,  however,  is  found  in  the  northern  por- 
tions and  along  the  Andes  in  the  West  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  production  of  electricity  is  therefore  de- 
pendent on  coal  or  fuel  oil.  Coal  is  all  imported,  and 
consequently  expensive,  but  large  oil  fields  exist  at 
Comodoro  Rivadavia  which  are  being  developed 
partly  by  the  Argentine  Government  and  partly 
by  private  enterprise.  In  view  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  power,  and  the  high  cost  of 
coal,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  future  pro- 
duction of  electric  power  will  be  through  fuel  oil.  On 
the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  the  territory  of 
Misiones  are  the  great  falls  of  the  Iguazu  River,  a 
power  possibility  comparable  in  every  way  to  Nia- 
gara Falls,  but  the  region  thereabouts  is  undeveloped 
and  the  falls  remain  only  a j)otentiality.  They  will 
undoubtedly  be  of  more  importance  to  Brazil  and 
Paraguay  than  to  Argentina  on  account  of  the  con- 
figuration of  the  boundaries. 

Argentina  is  a large,  rapidly  growing,  and  progres- 
sive country  of  broad  ideas,  and  great  wealth  cen- 


tered in  a comparatively  small  percentage  of  the 
population.  There  is  and  will  be  plenty  of  op- 
portunity for  the  investment  of  American  capital  in 
street  railway  and  electric  light  and  power  construc- 
tion enterprises  under  favorable  conditions. 

Street  Railway  Companies  of  Buenos  Aires 

I 

Anglo-Argentine  Tramways  Company. — This 
is  the  largest  railway  company  in  Buenos  Aires.  It 
operates  531  kilometers  of  street  railway  (surface 
lines)  and  has  a concession  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  about  forty-four  kilometers  of  subway 
lines,  some  fourteen  kilometers  of  which  are  already 
in  operation  and  the  remainder  under  construction. 
It  was  formerly  a horse  car  line  but  was  electrified  in 
1903.  Its  surface  lines  carry  a total  of  about  300 
million  passengers  a year  and  the  subway  lines  thirty 
millions.  It  is  a British  concern  capitalized  at  more 
than  £20,000,000. 

The  Buenos  Aires  Lacroze  Tramways  Com- 
pany.— This  company  operates  some  148  kilometers 
of  surface  lines  and  also  owns  a substantial  interest 
in  the  Buenos  Aires  Port  and  City  Tramways  Com- 
pany and  the  Buenos  Aires  City  and  Suburban 
Tramways  (Ltd.).  This  was  also  formerly  a horse 
car  system,  and  was  electrified  in  1905  by  J.  G.  White 
& Co.  It  carries  about  sixty  million  passengers  per 
year.  This  company  is  registered  in  Argentina,  the 
capital  being  about  £2,200,000.  It  has  used  some 
American  material,  especially  air  brakes. 

The  Buenos  Aires  Port  and  City  Tramways 
Company. — This  company  owns  forty-two  kilo- 
meters of  surface  electric  lines,  carrying  over  eight 
million  passengers  annually.  The  lines  are  operated 
by  the  Lacroze  Company  under  a lease.  It  is  capi- 
talized at  £1,000,000. 

The  Buenos  Aires  City  and  Suburban  Tram- 
ways Company. — This  company  holds  a concession 
to  build  one  hundred  kilometers  of  line  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  to  Las  Conchas.  Only  a part,  however, 
has  been  constructed.  A controlling  interest  is  held 
by  the  Lacroze  Company  and  the  Port  and  City 
Company,  above  mentioned.  It  is  capitalized  at 
about  £230,000. 

Tramways  Electricos  del  Sud. — This  is  a local 
Argentine  Company  capitalized  at  $4,000,000  Ar- 
gentine currency.  It  operates  twenty-three  kilo- 
meters of  electric  surface  lines  carrying  about  three 
million  passengers  per  year. 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies 

The  most  important  electric  light  and  power  com- 
panies in  the  Buenos  Aires  district  are : 

CiA  Alemana  Trans  ATLANTIC  a de  Electricidad. 
— A German  company  capitalized  at  150,000,000 


marks  which  before  1916  virtually  controlled  the 
electric  light  and  power  business  in  the  capital.  Its 
output  in  1912  was  141,000,000  K.W.H.,  but  its  im- 
portance in  this  field  has  greatly  decreased  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  However,  it  owms  important 
light,  power,  and  tramway  systems  in  Santiago  and 
Valparaiso,  Chile;  Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Buenos 
Aires  and  Mendoza,  Argentina. 

CiA  Italo-Argentina  de  Electricidad — This  is 
the  principal  competitor  of  the  German  company, 
and  commenced  operations  in  1916.  The  capital  is 
Italian-Swiss  and  Argentine  and  amounts  to  $5,000,- 
000  Argentine  currency.  It  has  a government 
contract  to  supply  light  and  power  to  the  Port 
and  Custom  House  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  supplies 
power  to  the  subwav  system  of  the  Anglo- Argentine 
Tramways  Company. 

The  Anglo-Argentine  Electricity  Company — 
An  English  company  capitalized  at  $2,000,000  Argen- 
tine currency  which  suppliers  current  to  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires, 
including  certain  suburbs  of  the  capital.  This  com- 
pany owns  all  of  the  shares  of  the  Cia  Luz  y Tran- 
vias  del  Norte  of  Salta  Province,  and  also  the  water 
rights  of  the  rivers  Toro  and  Coralito  in  that  province. 
It  is  registered  in  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Cia  de  Electricidad  de  la  Provincia  de 
Buenos  Aires — A British  concern  capitalized  at 
£1,000,000,  formed  in  1911  to  take  over  the  business 
of  an  Argentine  concern  of  the  same  name.  It  has 
power  stations  in  nine  towns  in  the  Province  and  also 
in  San  Luis,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  that  name. 
It  supplies  light  to  a number  of  suburbs  of  Buenos 
Aires,  but  in  these  suburbs  it  obtains  its  power  in 
bulk  from  the  German  Electricity  Company  and  dis- 
tributes it  through  its  own  transformer  stations. 

Other  Argentine  Companies 

In  other  parts  of  Argentina  the  principal  electric 
lighting,  power  and  street  railway  companies  are  as 
follows : 

Mendoza — ^The  Argentine  Power  and  Rail- 
less Traction  Company — This  corporation  owns 
the  perpetual  concession  granted  by  the  Mendoza 
legislature  to  utilize  the  water  power  of  the  Mendoza 
river  between  kilometers  thirty-three  and  thirty- 
seven  of  the  Transandine  Railway  to  produce  and 
supply  electricity  for  all  purjioses.  It  is  believed  that 
the  hydraulic  part  of  the  plant,  which  will  develop 
7,500  horse-power,  is  completed.  It  is  an  Argentine 
corporation  capitalized  at  $3,500,000  gold,  but  the 
capital  is  largely  English  and  the  construction  en- 
tirely so. 

The  Empresa  Luz  y Euerza — A German  corpora- 
tion furnishing  light,  power  and  electric  tramway 


service  to  the  city  of  Mendoza.  Approximately  nine- 
teen kilometers  of  car  lines  are  operated,  carrying 
about  6,000,000  passengers  per  year.  This  company 
is  owned  by  the  German  Transatlantic  Electricitv 
Company  above  mentioned. 

Salta — Cia  Luz  y Tranvias  del  Norte — This 
light  and  tramways  company  is  owned  by  the  Anglo- 
Argentine  Electricity  Company  above  mentioned. 

Bright’s  Light  and  Power  Company,  Ltd. — 
A British  concern  owning  the  electric  lighting  works 
of  Salta  and  Santiago  del  Estero. 

Parana — Cia  Luz  y Euerza — A lighting  and 
power  company.  It  is  owned  by  the  International 
Light  and  Power  Company,  a Canadian  corporation 
which  also  owns  the  Venezuela  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany of  Venezuela.  This  company  is  managed  by 
J.  G.  White  & Co.,  of  London. 

Cordoba — Cordoba  Light,  Power  and  Trac- 
tion Co.,  Ltd. — This  British  company  owns  all  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Cordoba  Electric  Tramways 
Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Cordoba  Light  and 
Power  Co.  Its  capital  is  about  £1,000,000  and  it 
operates  about  forty-three  kilometers  of  tramway 
lines  carrying  about  seven  million  passengers  annu- 
ally. The  power  is  obtained  from  the  Dique  San 
Rogue  on  the  River  Primero,  some  twelve  miles 
above  the  city,  which  is  the  largest  reservoir  in  South 
America. 

La  Plata  and  Ensenada — The  La  Plata  Elec- 
tric Tramways  Co.,  Ltd. — A British  concern 
capitalized  at  £450,000  which  operates  about 
seventy  kilometers  of  tramways  in  Ensenada  and 
La  Plata. 

River  Plate  Electricity  Company,  Ltd. — ^This 
British  concern,  capitalized  at  £250,000,  owns  the 
electric  lighting  concession  and  works  at  La  Plata 
and  also  at  Tucuman.  It  is  financially  interested  in  a 
number  of  other  electric  companies. 

Bahia  Blanca — South  American  Light  and 
Power  Company,  Ltd. — A British  concern  capital- 
ized at  £200,000,  which  has  a perpetual  concession 
for  lighting  the  town  of  Bahia  Blanca.  It  buys  its 
current  in  bulk  from  the  Bahia  Blanca  and  North- 
western Railway  Company  and  the  Bahia  Blanca 
and  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Rosario — Rosario  Electric  Company,  Ltd. — A 
British  concern,  capitalized  at  £360,000,  which  owns 
a fifty-year  franchise  for  the  supply  of  electric  light 
and  power  in  that  city.  There  is  also  a Cia  Electri- 
cidad of  Rosario,  a Belgian  concern,  capitalized  at 
35,000,000  francs. 

Tucuman — Tucuman  Tramways,  Light  and 
Power  Company — A British  corporation,  capital- 


ized  at  £600,000,  which  controls  through  its  subsi- 
diaries the  whole  of  the  electric  lighting,  power,  and 
tramway  business  of  Tucuman. 

CoRRiENTES — The  Cia  Electricidad — iVn  Ar- 
gentine corporation  capitalized  at  $1,000,000  Argen- 
tine currency. 

Bolivar — Empresa  Electrica  San  Carlos — An 
Argentine  corporation;  capital,  $200,000  Argentine 
currency. 

Rio  Gallegos — The  Alumhrado  Electrico — An 
Argentine  company;  capital,  $125,000  Argentine 
currency. 

BOLIVIA 

V)  OLIVIA  seems  to  have  been  a favorite  field  for 

^French  investors  who  have  readily  absorbed  the 
external  bonds,  financed  public  utilities,  and  other- 
wise placed  money  in  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try. Probably  France  has  invested  in  Bolivia  be- 
tween twenty  and  tw^enty-five  million  dollars.  Brit- 
ish investments  are  estimated  at  about  seventeen 
millions ; Chile  has  several  millions  invested  in  mines, 
while  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Switzerland 
have  much  smaller  sums  employed.  Germany  has  a 
branch  of  the  great  German  Transatlantic  Bank 
there,  and  numerous  German  merchants  before  the 
w'ar  handled  a large  part  of  the  import  and  export 
trade,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  so 
extensively  as  in  some  other  parts  of  South  America. 

Bolivia,  in  its  present  state  of  development,  is  a 
country  of  mines,  though  other  resources  exist. 
There  are  only  three  or  four  towns  of  any  importance 
and  population,  and  the  present  field  for  street  rail- 
road and  powder  transmission  material  is  restricted. 
On  account  of  the  presence  of  good  water  power  possi- 
bilities, however,  and  the  difficulty  of  importing  coal, 
with  its  attendant  high  cost,  this  country,  as  its 
development  progresses,  should  be  an  excellent  mar- 
ket for  American  material  used  in  generating  and 
transmitting  hydro-electric  power. 

Railways  and  Power  Plants 

The  La  Paz-Yungas  Electric  Railroad  is 
being  constructed  by  the  Bolivian  Government  with 
funds  largely  raised  through  a $2,400,000  loan  made 
about  two  years  ago  in  New  York.  It  has  some  very 
steep  grades  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Paz,  and  in  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  Sierras.  It  is  intended  to  extend 
this  line  to  Rurrenabaque,  near  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  Beni  River. 

An  electric  line  knowm  as  the  Cochabamba,  Vinto, 
Cliza  Tramway,  controlled  by  local  capital  at  Cocha- 
bamba, has  been  completed  for  more  than  forty-five 


miles  and  additional  mileage  to  a total  of  fifty-seven 
miles  is  under  construction. 

Electric  lighting  plants  exist  in  about  a dozen 
towns,  and  tramways  in  three  or  four. 

The  Bolivian  and  General  Enterprise  Com- 
pany operates  the  tramways,  electric  lighting,  and 
telephone  systems  of  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  Bolivia, 
a city  of  100,000  population.  This  company  is 
owned  almost  entirely  by  the  French  munitions  firm 
of  Creusot  and  Schneider.  The  power  is  hydro-elec- 
tric. The  tramway  line  is  approximately  three  miles 
in  length  and  operates  eight  cars  of  American  make. 

The  Sociedad  de  Luz  y Fuerza  Electrica  of 
Cochabamba  operates  the  previously  mentioned 
interurban  line  terminating  in  Cochabamba  and 
also  furnishes  light  and  power  to  the  towns  along 
the  line,— Arami,  Vinto,  Puncta,  Tarata.  and  Cliza. 
Its  power  is  supplied  from  a hydro-electric  station 
on  the  Chocaya  river.  Its  capital  is  £400,000,  held 
locally. 

The  Empresa  de  Luz  y Fuerza,  Electrica  of 
Sucre  has  a monopoly  of  the  light  and  power  supply 
of  that  city. 

The  Empresa  de  Luz  y Fuerza,  of  Oruro  is  a 
hydro-electric  development.  It  has  lighting  and 
power  privileges,  and  is  understood  to  be  a local  con- 
cern. A mule  tramw^ay  still  serves  this  town  of 
23,000  persons. 

Tarija  and  Potosi  have  hydro-electric  light  and 
power,  the  former  from  Erquis,  six  miles  distant,  and 
the  latter  from  the  thirty-two  original  reservoirs 
built  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  16th  Century  on  the  hills 
above  the  city. 

Hydro-electric  power  is  probably  used  to  a con- 
siderable extent  in  the  tin  and  copper  mines  of  Bo- 
livia, but  the  data  is  not  available.  The  principal 
mining  companies  are: 

Aramayo  Francke  Mines,  Ltd. — An  English 
concern  capitalized  at  £600,000. 

COROCORO,  United  Copper  Mines,  Ltd. — ^An 
English-French  concern,  with  a capital  of  £700,000. 

Huanchaco  Company — A French  concern;  capi- 
tal, 40,000,000  francs. 

PoRco  Tin  Mines,  Ltd. — ^An  English  company; 

capital,  £140,000.  This  company  is  said  to  own  val- 
uable water  rights. 

BRAZIL 

"DRAZIL  is  a country  possessing  an  abundance  of 
^ water  power.  There  is  hardly  a section  of  this 
country  which  is  not  traversed  by  rivers,  many  of 
which  are  of  considerable  size.  The  path  of  develop- 
ment and  civilization  has  been  confined  to  a region  of 
vaiying  width  bordering  the  sea  coast,  and  to  the 
lower  portions  of  the  Amazon  valley.  The  coastal 


portions  are  hilly  and  mountainous,  while  the  Ama- 
zon valley  is  traversed  not  only  by  this  river  but  by 
its  large  tributaries.  Coal  is  found  in  southern  Brazil, 
and  the  war  has  stimulated  its  mining  in  commercial 
quantities,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  meeting  even 
one-fifth  of  the  normal  coal  requirements  of  the 
nation.  Coal  w as  formerly  supplied  by  Great  Britain, 
but  is  now^  largely  imported  from  the  United  States. 
The  price  of  coal  has  risen  from  about  $9  a ton,  before 
the  war,  to  more  than  $30  a ton  in  1918. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  water  powder  which  nature  so  abundantly  pro- 
vided should  be  extensively  utilized.  It  is  believed 
that  most  of  the  electric  power  generated  within 
the  Republic  is  produced  in  this  way,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  practically  all  of  the  developments  of  the 
future  will  be  hydro-electric. 

Any  discussion  of  the  present  stage  of  electric  de- 
velopment in  Brazil  must  commence  wdth  the  com- 
ing of  Dr.  F.  S.  Pearson  to  that  country  about  the 
year  1900.  His  genius  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
thoroughly  modern  and  up-to-date  installations  found 
in  the  large  cities,  and  for  the  extensive  use  of  elec- 
tricity throughout  the  country,  which  implies,  of 
course,  a corresponding  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
w ater  pow  er  for  this  purpose. 

Electrical  Properties 

First  in  the  enumeration  of  the  principal  electrical 
properties,  therefore,  is  that  of  Dr.  Pearson,  the 
Brazil  Traction,  Light  and  Power  Company 
(Ltd.),  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  This 
is  a Canadian  corporation  registered  in  1912  as  a 
consolidation  of  the  Rio  Janeiro  Tramway,  Light  and 
Power  Company,  the  Sao  Paulo  Electric  Company, 
and  the  Sao  Paulo  Tramway,  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany. Through  these  companies  and  their  subsid- 
iaries it  controls  the  entire  electric  power  supply  in 
Rio  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo.  The  authorized  capital 
of  this  corporation  is  $120,000,000.  Its  head  office 
is  at  9 Toronto  Street,  Ontario,  Canada;  New  York 
OflBce,  23  Broad  Street.  The  capital  interested  is 
Canadian,  American,  English,  French,  and  Belgian. 
The  construction  work  w as  carried  out  principally  by 
Americans,  and  much  of  the  material  used  is 
American. 

The  Rio  Janeiro  Tramw  ay.  Light,  and  Pow  er  Com- 
pany holds  the  following  concessions:  Gas,  1899  to 
1945,  exclusive  concession  in  Federal  District,  includ- 
ing street  lighting;  electric  light  and  power,  1899  to 
1915,  exclusive,  and  thereafter  to  1990  for  the 
Federal  District;  tramways,  concession  from  the 
municipality  for  the  Federal  District  until  1940, 
total  150  miles;  power,  concession  in  perpetuity 
of  w^ater  power  on  River  das  Lages,  River  Pirahy, 


and  River  Parahyba;  telephone,  municipal  concession 
for  Federal  District  until  1928.  All  the  electric 
power  for  these  enterprises  is  generated  hydrauli- 
cally at  a power  station  on  the  Rio  das  Lages, 
forty-two  miles  from  Rio  Janeiro.  Here  a reservoir 
has  been  constructed  impounding  the  w^aters  of 
the  rivers  das  Lages,  Pedras,  and  Araras,  and 
by  means  of  a five  mile  tunnel  under  the  mountains 
the  w^aters  of  the  Pirahy  river  may  be  added  in  sea- 
sons of  drought.  These  w’^orks  are  by  far  the  most 
extensive  in  South  America,  and  among  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  world.  An  interesting  but  non-tech- 
nical  description  may  be  read  in  C.  S.  Cooper’s  book, 
“The  Brazilians  and  their  Country,”  Chapter  XII. 
Chapters  X and  XI  of  this  book  tell  the  story  of  the 
Rio  Janeiro  Tramw^ay,  Light  and  Powder  Company. 
The  Lages  power  house  has  a capacity  of  100,000 
horse-powder,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  city  at  88,000 
volts.  There  are  six  9,000  horse-power  and  two 
20,000  horse-power  Escher  Wyss  impulse  turbines  of 
Swiss  make,  but  all  the  electrical  apparatus  in  the 
powder  house  is  of  American  manufacture.  This  in- 
stallation was  completed  in  1905  and  gives  to  Rio 
Janeiro  an  electrical  service  equalled  by  few  capitals 
in  the  world.  The  street  cars  of  Rio  carry  more  than 
two  hundred  million  passengers  a year;  there  are 
more  than  22,000  consumers  of  gas,  43,000  of  elec- 
tricity for  lighting,  and  2,500  for  power,  and  12,000 
telephones.  Previous  to  1905  none  of  these  facilities 
existed  in  the  city  except  in  a very  primitive  and 
limited  fashion. 

Sao  Paulo  Facilities 

The  electrical  facilities  of  Sao  Paulo  are  divided 
betw^een  the  Sao  Paulo  Tramway,  Light,  and  Power 
Company  and  the  Sao  Paulo  Electric  Company,  both 
integral  parts  of  the  Brazil  Traction,  Light,  and 
Power  Company.  The  tramway  company  holds  an 
exclusive  concession  for  electric  light  and  power  in 
Sao  Paulo  until  1919,  and  perpetual  concession  for 
tramways.  The  electric  company  has  power  and 
lighting  concessions  throughout  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo.  The  former  has  a hydro-electric  generating 
plant  at  Tiete,  thirty-three  miles  from  the  city,  de- 
veloping about  24,000  horse-power,  and  the  latter  has 
tw  o such  plants  on  the  Sorocaba  River,  one  of  50,000 
horse-pow  er  at  Parahyba,  twenty-tw^o  miles  from  the 
city,  and  one  much  smaller.  The  tramw^ays  are  141 
miles  in  length,  carrjding  about  60,000,000  passengers 
per  year.  There  are  over  30,000  consumers  of  elec- 
tricity for  either  lighting  or  pow  er. 

The  entire  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  rich  in  water 
pow  er,  government  engineers  having  calculated  that 
1,876,300  horse-powder  could  be  generated  at  the  prin- 
cipal waterfalls,  and  that  over  three  million  horse- 


power  could  be  developed  by  the  streams  of  the 
State.  At  present  not  more  than  one-twelfth  of  this 
amount  has  been  utilized,  and  there  are  established 
some  thirty-eight  hydro-electric  plants  which  supply 
light  and  power  to  all  the  towns,  villages,  and  plan- 
tations in  the  region.  The  principal  falls  are:  The 
Marimboudo,  with  580,000  h.p.;  the  Ouca,  with 
220,000  h.p.;  Agua  Vermelha,  with  300,000  h.p.; 
and  the  Pato,  with  120,000  h.p.  All  are  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes.  On  the 
Tiete  River,  which  flows  through  the  center  of  the 
State,  are  the  Avanhandava,  with  61,000  h.p.;  the 
Itapura,  with  54,000  h.p.;  the  Macuco,  with  24,500 
h.p.;  and  the  Cruzes,  with  19,000  h.p.  Located  on 
the  Parara,  which  separates  Sao  Paulo  from  Matto 
Grosso,  are  the  falls  of  the  IJrubupunga  with  a poss- 
ible development  of  447,000  horse-power.  The  Para- 
napanema  River  on  the  southern  boundary  has  the 
following  falls:  Salto  Grande,  30,000  h.p.;  Palmi- 
tal,  12,000  h.p.;  and  Aranhas,  7,500  h.p.  Another 
river  in  the  center  of  the  State,  the  Piracicaba,  an 
affluent  of  the  Tiete,  has  a waterfall  estimated  to  be 
capable  of  producing  20,000  horse-power. 

Other  Waterfalls 

Other  Brazilian  waterfalls,  each  with  a develop- 
ment capacity  of  more  than  50,000  horse-power,  are 
Dourada,  with  400,000  h.p.;  Paulo  x\ffonso,  with 
1,000,000  h.p.;  Iguazu,  with  nearly  15,000,000 
h.p.,  and  Guayra,  said  to  be  capable  of  producing 
over  65,000,000  h.p.  The  number  of  smaller  falls 
is  incalculable,  as  they  are  found  everywhere,  the 
physical  configuration  of  the  country  (abrupt  fall 
from  a vast  central  plateau  to  the  sea  level)  being  re- 
sponsible. Some  extremely  small  falls  are  used  for  the 
development  of  electric  energj'  to  supply  a particu- 
lar purpose.  For  instance,  six  miles  from  Bangu  on 
the  Rio  da  Prata  do  Cabucu  there  is  a Pelton  wheel 
installation  generating  140  horse-power. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  indicates  the  immense 
and  widespread  water  power  possibilities  of  Brazil, 
the  advantage  which  is  already  being  taken  of  them, 
and  the  field  for  the  future.  Since  the  foremost  in- 
stallations of  the  country  are  American  or  are  using 
American  material,  there  has  been  created  a favor- 
able impression  of  this  line  of  American  goods,  and 
the  future  market  should  be  good  for  first-class  ma- 
terial. 

Companies  Using  Electricity 

Some  of  the  most  important  companies  using  elec- 
tricity for  lighting,  power,  or  street  railways  are  the 
following: 

Alagoana  de  Trilhas  Urbanos,  registered  in 
Maceio.  The  company  owns  and  operates  the  tram- 


ways of  the  city  of  Maceio,  State  of  Alagoas.  Details 
are  not  available. 

Bahia  Tramway,  Light,  and  Power  Company. 
— ^This  is  an  American  company  owning  a system  of 
tramways  and  the  gas  works  of  Bahia,  a city  of 
280,000.  It  is  understood  that  this  company  sold  its 
holdings  to  the  city,  accepting  municipal  bonds  in 
payment,  which  bonds  were  afterward  defaulted  as 
to  interest  payments.  The  present  status  is  not 
known. 

Brazilian  Street  Railways  Company  (Ltd.) — 
This  British  company,  capitalized  at  £120,000,  is  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Pernambuco  Tramways  and  Power 
Company,  which  operates  the  tramways,  gas  works, 
and  electric  lighting  plant  of  Pernambuco,  a city  of 
150,000  population.  The  length  of  the  tramways  in 
operation  is  about  seventy-eight  kilometers.  The 
capital  of  the  Pernambuco  Tramways  and  Power 
Company  is  about  £1,200,000. 

Ceara  Tramway,  Light  and  Power  Company. 
— This  company  has  a concession  for  seventy-six 
years  from  1911  to  operate  tramways  and  electric 
light  and  power  plants  in  the  towns  of  Ceara  and 
Fortaleza,  State  of  Ceara.  The  electrification  of  the 
tramways  and  the  construction  of  the  electric  plant 
was  done  by  the  American  Railway  Construction 
Company  (Ltd.)  The  capital  is  £400,000,  and  the 
active  management  is  in  Fortaleza. 

The  City  of  Santos  Improvement  Company  is  a 
British  concern  owning  the  gas,  water,  electric,  and 
tramway  franchises  for  the  city  of  Santos,  port  of  Sao 
Paulo,  with  a population  of  35,000.  The  franchise 
periods  vary,  the  exclusive  gas  franchise  expiring  in 
1920,  water  in  1930,  and  electric  lighting  in  1924. 
The  tramways,  which  cover  the  city  and  numerous 
suburbs,  are  thirty-eight  miles  in  length,  of  which 
twenty-eight  and  a half  miles  are  under  perpetual 
franchise,  and  the  remainder  under  franchises  expir- 
ing in  1923  and  1938.  The  population  served  is 
about  150,000  and  about  fifteen  million  passengers 
are  carried  per  year.  The  authorized  capital  of  this 
company  is  £700,000. 

CiA  Braziliera  de  Energia  Electrica  is  a Bra- 
zilian company  capitalized  at  thirty  million  milreis. 
The  company  acquired  the  hydro-electric  works  at 
i^lberto  Torres,  in  the  State  of  Rio  Janeiro  on  the 
Piabanba  River  (12,000  K.W.);  the  Nictheroy  Mage 
and  Petropolis  electrical  installations;  the  hydro- 
electric works  at  the  falls  of  the  River  Paraguassu 
(50,000  h.p.)  in  the  State  of  Bahia,  supplying  elec- 
tricity to  the  towns  of  Santa  Amaro,  San  Felix,  Ca- 
choeira,  and  Bahia;  the  hydro-electric  works  at  Ita- 
panhan  Falls  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  supplying 
electricity  to  Sao  Paulo;  and  the  Cia  Telefonica  de 
Bahia.  The  company  controls  the  Cia  Luiha  Cir- 


cular  and  the  Cia  Tulhos  Centrals,  tramway  com- 
panies in  Bahia.  The  concession  for  Rio  Janeiro 
runs  ninety  years  from  1915;  for  Nictheroy,  sixty 
years  from  1909;  for  San  Goncalo,  forty  years  from 
1909;  for  Petropolis  sixty  years  from  1910;  for  Sao 
Paulo  twenty  years  from  1883  and  extended  thirty 
years  from  1898;  Bahia  telephones,  tw’^enty-five  years 
from  1884  and  extended  twenty-five  years  from  1902. 

Cia  de  Electricidad  e Viacao  Urbana  de  Minas 
Geraes  is  a Brazilian  company  capitalized  at  about 
two  million  milreis,  the  shares  and  bonds  of  which 
are  largely  held  in  Great  Britain.  The  company 
owns  electric  tramways  and  lighting  under  a con- 
cession granted  for  fifty-three  years  by  the  State  of 
Minas  Geraes.  Under  this  franchise  it  furnishes  the 
tramway,  electric  light  and  power,  and  telephone 
service  of  the  city  of  Belle  Horizonte.  The  plant 
consists  of  three  hydro-electric  stations  and  one 
steam  generating  station. 

Forca  e Luz  de  Cataguazes  is  a Brazilian  com- 
pany capitalized  at  one  million  milreis.  The  head 
ofiice  is  at  Cataguazes,  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  It 
furnishes  light  and  power  to  Mirahy,  Porto  San  An- 
tonio, Catazuazes,  Leopoldina,  Sao  Juao  Nepomu- 
enco,  Rio  Novo,  and  other  towms  in  the  State.  The 
power  plant  is  located  at  Leopoldina,  the  current 
being  generated  from  a waterfall  of  about  1800 
horse-power. 

Forca  e Luz  de  Campos  is  a small  Brazilian  com- 
pany in  the  city  of  Campos. 

Forca  e Luz  Porto  Alegrense  is  a Brazilian 
company  capitalized  at  2,500,000  milreis,  operating 
the  electric  light  and  tramway  undertakings  of  Porto 
Alegre  under  a forty  year  franchise  from  1906. 

The  Manaos  Tramw^ays  and  Light  Company  is 
a British  concern,  capitalized  at  £300,000,  operating 
the  tramw^ays  and  lighting  of  the  city  of  Manaos 
(60,000  population).  These  facilities  were  formerly 
operated  by  the  city  but  were  turned  over  to  the 
company  on  a sixty  year  franchise  from  1908. 
Material  is  admitted  duty  free  for  this  company. 

The  Para  Electric  Railways  and  Lighting 
Company,  Ltd.,  is  a British  corporation  capitalized 
at  £780,000  and  controls  under  a concession  for 
ninety -nine  years  from  1905  the  tramways  and  elec- 
tric lighting  systems  of  Para,  a city  of  200,000  popu- 
lation. Through  its  control  of  the  French  Cie  d’En- 
terprises  Electrique  it  also  operates  the  gas  supply. 
The  tramw  ays  have  a length  of  thirty-four  and  a half 
miles.  The  managers  are  the  J.  G.  White  Co. 

The  Paulista  de  Electricidad  is  a Brazilian 
concern  capitalized  at  1 ,500,000  milreis.  It  operates 
electric  light  and  power  works  at  the  following  points 
in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo:  Lineira,  Descalvado  Fran- 
ces, Itapira,  and  St.  Carlos  do  Pinhal,  and  at  Itajuba 


in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  In  each  case  there  is 
a twenty -year  contract  for  street  lighting.  The  head 
office  is  at  Sao  Paulo. 

Mining  Industry  of  Brazil 

The  mining  industry  of  Brazil  is  one  of  the  very 
important  and  rapidly  growing  activities  of  the 
country  whose  power  consumption  is  destined  to  in- 
crease. Very  little  definite  information  is  at  hand,  how^- 
ever,  regarding  its  development.  It  is  believed  that 
in  the  near  future  active  work  will  begin  in  the  great 
iron  ore  district  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  Judg- 
ing by  the  size  of  the  deposits  it  is  evident  that  when 
this  development  takes  place  there  will  be  required 
a large  amount  of  modern  machinery  and  electric 
power  to  operate  it,  which  wdll  in  practically  all  cases 
be  derived  from  hydro-electric  works.  The  railway 
that  will  tap  this  district,  known  as  the  Victoria- 
Minas  Road,  wdll  be  electrified  for  several  hundred 
kilometers.  Plans  have  been  completed  already,  we 
are  told,  for  the  electrification  of  a large  portion  of 
the  Paulista  Railroad  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and 
other  roads  are  expected  to  follow  this  example.  The 
mining  capital  is  principally  British,  with  a small 
amount  of  Belgian.  American  interests  are  also 
represented  in  Brazil’s  iron  ore  fields  by  the  Brazilian 
Iron  & Steel  Co.  Their  properties  are  located  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Minas  Geraes  district  near  the 
head  waters  of  the  Doce  River.  The  most  important 
British  companies  are  the  St.  John  del  Rey  Mining 
Company  and  the  Itabira  Iron  Ore  Company. 

CHILE 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report  Chile  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts:  The  northern  part  com- 
prising the  nitrate  and  mining  districts,  and  the 
southern  part,  comprising  the  agricultural  regions 
between  the  parallels  of  Santiago  and  Puerto  Montt. 

Although  Chile  throughout  its  entire  length  occu- 
pies the  steep  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  the  north- 
ern regions  are  almost  devoid  of  rivers,  and  conse- 
quently of  water  power,  owing  to  the  absence  of  rain  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  mountain  chain.  The  southern 
regions  are  more  favored,  due  to  climatic  differences, 
and  mountain  streams  are  numerous,  but  not  large, 
because  there  is  no  interior  drainage  area  involved. 
In  this  region  water  power  is  abundant  and  is  devel- 
oped on  a considerable  scale,  though  by  no  means  to 
the  extent  found  in  Southern  Brazil.  The  northern 
area,  were  it  not  for  its  nitrate  fields  and  mineral 
resources,  would  probably  be  uninhabited,  while  the 
southern  area  is  a rich,  fertile,  and  beautiful  country 
blessed  with  a wonderful  climate,  and  destined  prob- 
ably to  be  the  center  of  civilization,  culture,  and 
progress  of  Chile. 


Electric  power  is  used  in  the  northern  field,  prin- 
cipally for  mining  purposes,  but  in  the  southern  field 
it  operates  public  utilities  of  all  kinds,  and  is  exten- 
sively consumed  in  industries  and  habitations. 

Coal  of  fair  quality  is  found  in  Chile,  there  being 
about  120  coal  mines  in  existsence,  all  located  in  the 
region  about  Talcahuano  and  Coronel.  The  output 
of  these  mines  averages  perhaps  a million  and  a quar- 
ter tons  a year,  considerably  less  than  half  the  re- 
quirements of  the  country,  the  remainder  being  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain  and,  since  the  war,  from 
the  United  States. 

Hydro-Electric  Possibilities 

Under  these  conditions  coal  is  very  expensive  in 
Chile  and  a great  incentive  exists  to  the  development 
of  hydro-electric  power,  which,  potentially,  exists  so 
plentifully  in  the  South.  The  Chilean  Government, 
which  has  always  been  characterized  by  a progressive 
and  liberal  spirit,  appreciates  the  situation  and  is 
itself  among  the  foremost  to  put  theory  into  practice 
and  encourage  others  to  do  the  same.  The  Govern- 
ment has  created  a commission  to  study  the  possi- 
bilities of  constructing  a longitudinal  artery  for  the 
transmission  of  electric  power  through  the  section 
from  Coquimbo  to  Valdivia,  which,  if  carried  out,  will 
make  available  for  commercial  purposes  a large 
amount  of  cheap  power,  develojied  from  the  numer- 
ous streams  crossing  this  region.  The  Government 
owns  most  of  the  important  railroads  of  Chile  and  is 
now  taking  steps  toward  the  electrification  of  three 
sections  of  its  railway  system.  The  Chilean  mission, 
recently  in  this  country,  announced  that  among  their 
purchases  to  be  made  from  the  proceeds  of  a $32,- 
000,000  loan  are  electric  lines,  feeders,  and  substa- 
tions to  the  value  of  $2,300,000,  and  electric  locomo- 
tives valued  at  $2,100,000.  These  materials  will 
be  used  in  the  electrification  of  the  railway  between 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  Among  other  railroad  ex- 
penditures is  mentioned  $1,500,000  for  electric  signal 
systems.  This  material,  it  is  said,  complies  in  general 
with  the  specifications  in  use  in  this  country.  Inas- 
much as  a large  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Chilean 
State  railways  has  been  bought  in  this  country,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  future  expenditures  will 
be  made  here. 

Other  railroads  in  Chile  may  follow  the  example 
of  the  Government  but  no  information  is  at  hand  in 
this  respect.  Most  of  the  privately  owned  roads  of 
the  country  are  British. 

The  public  utility  field  is  largely  British  and  Ameri- 
can, though  some  other  foreign  capital  is  invested. 
The  German  influence  is  strong  in  the  southern  agri- 
cultural regions,  German  colonization  having  been 


carried  on  for  many  years  previous  to  the  war. 
The  Germans  have  mostly  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  commercial  pursuits,  the 
only  notably  large  investment  of  German  money  in 
public  utilities  being  in  the  tramway  and  electric 
companies  of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago. 

There  are  thirty-four  tramway  lines,  operating 
254  miles  of  track  in  Chile,  carrying  an  average  of 
over  one  hundred  million  first  class  and  forty-five 
million  second-class  passengers  per  year.  The  num- 
ber of  cars  is  about  one  thousand.  Some  of  the 
principal  tramway,  light,  and  power  companies  now 
operating  are  the  following: 

CiA  Alemana  Transatlantica  de  Electricidad. 
This  is  the  same  German  company  that  furnishes 
electric  power  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  report  on  that  country.  It  controls, 
through  stock  ownership,  the  Tranvias  Electricos  de 
Valparaiso,  operating  the  street  railroads  of  Val- 
paraiso and  the  suburb  of  Vina  del  Mar,  and  the 
Santiago  Electric  Light  and  Tramways  Company. 
Of  these  two  companies  the  former  is  nominally 
American  and  the  latter  British.  This  company  de- 
velops its  power  from  the  Mapocho  River,operating 
one  of  the  two  large  hydro-electric  plants  in  Chile, 
the  other  being  owned  by  the  Braden  Copper  Com- 
pany. 

Mitrovitch  Bros.,  a local  concern  of  Russian 
origin,  controls  the  electric  lighting  plant  of  Anto- 
fagasta. 

The  Tatal  Railway,  a British  corporation, 
furnishes  the  electric  power  for  Tatal. 

The  Cia  General  de  Electricidad  Industrial 
holds  the  lighting  and  power  concessions  for  the 
towns  of  Rancagua,  Temuco,  Chilian,  Curico,  Lo 
Brava,  and  San  Fernando,  all  in  the  southern  region. 

Electric  power  is  extensively  used  in  the  mines 
and  nitrate  fields.  Where  water  power  is  available 
within  a reasonable  distance  it  is  utilized  for  the 
generation  of  electricity.  Where  not  available,  Diesel 
engines,  or  steam  generated  by  coal  or  fuel  oil  boilers, 
are  used. 

The  Chile  Exploration  Company’s  mine  is  located 
at  Chuquicamata  at  an  elevation  of  about  9,800 
feet,  and  about  eighty  miles  from  the  coast.  Its 
electric  power  is  generated  at  Tocopilla,  a seaport. 
Coal  boilers  are  used  and  the  electrical  apparatus  is 
of  European  manufacture,  though  most  of  the  equip- 
ment of  this  company  is  of  American  make. 

The  Braden  Copper  Company’s  plants  are  oper- 
ated throughout  by  electricity.  The  present  hydro- 
electric plant  at  Coy  a has  a capacity  of  12,000  k.w., 
which  is  transmitted  at  66,000  volts  a distance  of 


fourteen  miles  to  Sewell,  the  conductor  being  sus- 
pended on  steel  towers.  This  company  is  building  a 
new  hydro-electric  plant  at  Pangal,  six  miles  above 
the  Coya  plant  on  the  Pangal  river,  which  will  have 
a normal  capacity  of  20,000  k.w.,  and  will  be  the 
largest  hydro-electric  development  in  Chile. 

The  Santiago  Mining  Company  is  controlled  by 
the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company.  Its  mines 
are  not  yet  in  full  operation,  but  it  is  said  electric 
power,  hydraulically  developed,  will  be  used  for  all 
purposes. 

The  Andes  Copper  Mining  Company’s  properties 
are  located  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Chanaral, 
in  the  province  of  Atacama.  A hydro-electric  power 
station  will  be  built  at  Chanaral  capable  of  develop- 
ing 22,000  k.w. 

The  Bethlehem-Chile  iron  mines,  located  at  Tofo 
in  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  use  electricity  for  most 
purposes,  the  power  being  developed  by  oil  burning 
boilers.  Power  is  carried  to  the  mines,  a distance  of 
about  five  miles,  at  22,000  volts.  The  material  used 

is  of  American  manufacture. 

In  the  nitrate  fields  electric  power  is  extensively 
used,  but  in  smaller  quantities  than  in  the  copper 
mines.  Owing  to  the  distance  of  the  nitrate  deposits 
from  available  water  power,  electricity  is  usually 
developed  by  steam  or  internal  combustion  engines, 
and  is  not  transmitted  'ong  distances. 

COLOMBIA 

COLOMBIA  covers  757,366  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, and  has  a population  of  only  five  million 
persons,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  whom  are  native 
Indians  or  mixed  breeds,  living  in  a more  or  less  prim- 
itive manner.  The  country  is  traversed  by  three 
great  mountain  ranges,  so  that  transportation  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  These  circumstances  help  to  ex- 
plain the  very  limited  use  of  electric  power. 

It  is  a country  of  ahnost  boundless  mineral  re- 
sources, nearly  every  variety  of  metal  and  precious 
stone  being  found  in  substantial  quantities,  but  as 
yet  these  riches  have  hardly  been  touched,  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  transportation,  shortage  of  labor, 
lack  of  capital,  and  other  causes. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a country  of  such  physical 
charcteristics,  water  power  is  abundant,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  electrical  energy  through  this  means  is 
bound  to  be  a considerable  factor  in  the  future  when 
the  population  and  industries  of  the  country  warrant. 

British  capital  has  been  the  principal  stimulus  of 
the  mining  and  agricultural  enterprises  heretofore 
carried  on,  although  American  and  French  capital 
have  also  been  interested.  American  goods  are  well 
received,  and  most  of  the  imports  are  from  the  United 


States.  Coal  is  found  in  several  districts  although 
never  scientifically  mined  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  country. 

There  are  only  five  electric  light  and  powder  plants 
in  the  country,  and  electricity  is  not  used  in  mining, 
railways,  or  agriculture. 

The  tramways  of  Bogota  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  municipality,  having  been  purchased  in  1910 
from  the  American  company  which  formerly  owned 
them.  The  lines  are  about  twenty-four  kilometers  in 
length,  and  nearly  all  have  been  electrified  since  their 
purchase  by  the  city.  The  power  plant  produces 
1,050  horsepower  by  steam  generators.  About  7 ,000,- 
000  passengers  are  carried  per  year. 

CiA  DE  Energia  Electrica,  a local  concern  cap- 
italized at  $1,200,000  gold,  furnishes  electric  light  to 
the  city  of  Bogota.  Power  is  generated  hydro-elec- 
trically,  the  station  being  located  at  El  Charquito  on 
the  Bogota  River  about  twenty  kilometers  from  the 
city.  Five  thousand  horsepower  is  developed.  In 
1918  there  were  65,000  private  electric  lamps  and 
2,500  municipal. 

ECUiVDOR 

Ecuador  has  an  area  of  116,000  square  miles 
and  a population  of  1,500,000— only  thirteen  in- 
habitants per  square  mile.  As  nine-tenths  of  these 
are  partly  or  wholly  Indians,  negroes,  or  mixed 
breeds,  it  will  be  realized  that  the  use  of  electric 
current  is  not  extensive.  It  is  a very  mountainous 
country,  poorly  served  by  railroads,  and  transpor- 
tation facilities  are  inadequate.  It  is  almost  entirely  an 
agricultural  country,  cacao  being  the  principal  prod- 
uct, although  its  mountains  are  rich  in  gold,  plati- 
num, copper,  and  other  minerals.  Some  of  these 
mines  have  been  worked  for  hundreds  of  years,  but 
at  present,  due  principally  to  transportation  difficul- 
ties, the  mining  industry  is  at  a low  ebb. 

Notwithstanding  the  sparsity  of  the  population, 
electricity  for  lighting  and  power  purposes  is  more 
extensively  used  than  might  be  expected.  The  prev- 
alence of  medium-head  water  falls  throughout  the 
interior  of  the  country  makes  the  installation  of 
small  hydro-electric  plants  quite  feasible,  and  it  is 
said  that  no  towns  are  without  electric  lights  that 
would  require  the  output  of  a generator  larger  than 
thirty  k.w.  However,  there  are  only  four  plants  of  a 
capacity  of  more  than  two  hundred  k.w . Electricity 
is  used  for  lighting  only,  no  day  circuits  being  oper- 
ated, except  that  in  Quito  and  Guayaquil  the  tram- 
ways are  operated  electrically  and  there  are  a few 
small  motors.  All  distribution  of  power  is  by  over- 
head lines  except  in  Guayaquil,  where  there  are  sev- 
eral three-thousand-volt  underground  circuits  lead- 
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ing  to  transformer  stations.  Neither  transmission 
lines  nor  high  tension  is  in  use,  as  all  plants  are  lo- 
cated in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns  except  in 
two  cases  where  a small  amount  of  current  is  carried 
six  miles. 

All  the  textile  mills,  the  shoe  factory,  and  many  of 
the  other  mills  have  their  own  hydro-electric  instal- 
lations. Sugar  mills  have  steam  driven  generators 
for  electric  lighting.  Most  of  this  electrical  material 
for  small  plants  is  of  American  make. 

Electrical  Companies 

Some  of  the  principal  companies  generating  elec- 
tricity are: 

Empresa  Luz  y Fuerza  Electrica  de  Guaya- 
quil— This  company  operates  the  tramways  and 
furnishes  electric  light  and  power  to  the  city  of  Guay- 
aquil (80,000  population).  Fourteen  cars  are  oper- 
ated and  the  traffic  is  very  light.  The  capacity  of 
the  plant  is  1,000  k.w.,  the  largest  in  Ecuador.  Bel- 
gian capital  is  interested,  though  it  is  an  Ecuadorian 
company.  The  capital  is  $1,500,000. 

The  Ecuadorian  Corporation,  Ltd.,  a British 
concern  interested  in  properties  of  various  kinds  in 
Ecuador,  controls  through  majority  stock  ownership 
the  Quito  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,  and  the 
Quito  Tramways  Co.,  both  of  which  were  originally 
American.  A power  plant  of  nearly  one  thousand 
horse-power  is  owned  by  the  electric  light  company, 
which  supplies  the  necessary  power  for  the  tramways, 
but  the  two  companies  together  are  now  arranging  to 
build  another  hydro-electric  plant  of  about  5,000 
horse-power  on  the  Rio  Pita,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Quito.  There  are  about  four  and  one-half  miles  of 
track  and  nine  cars  at  present,  but  upon  completion 
of  the  new  power  plant  more  lines  will  be  built  in 
the  city,  and  a suburban  line  to  Pomasqui,  fifteen 
miles  distant,  will  be  constructed.  The  power  plant 
and  equipment  are  to  be  of  American  manufacture. 

The  following  municipalities  own  and  operate 
their  electric  lighting  plants : 

Ambato ....  200  k.w.  Ibarra 50  k.w. 

Cuenca ....  475  k.w.  Chone 50  k.w. 

Pujili 25  k.w.  Cajabamba.  ...  40  k.w. 

Latacunga. . 50  k.w.  Cayambe 40  k.w. 

All  use  hydro-electrically  generated  powder. 

Granizo  & Falconi  are  local  owners  who  operate 
a two-hundred-and-fifty  k.w.  {)lant  in  Riobamba. 

The  Zaruma  Mining  Corp.,  Ltd.,  a British  con- 
cern. is  the  only  mining  enterprise  of  any  import- 
ance. It  owns  about  sixty-two  claims  in  southern 
Ecuador,  some  producing  gold  in  commercially  profit- 
able quantities.  It  owns  it  own  hydro-electric  plant 
and  most  of  its  machinery  is  motor  driven. 


The  Guianas  are  three  very  sparsely  populated 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland, 
situated  of  the  north  coast  of  South  America  be- 
tween Venezuela  and  Brazil.  Their  areas  and  pop- 
ulation per  square  mile  are : 


Sq.  Ms. 

Pop. 

British  Guiana 

89,500 

3.0 

French  Guiana 

32,000 

1.5 

Dutch  Guiana 

40,060 

2.0 

The  population  lies  almost  entirely  along  a narrow 
strip  of  coast,  where  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  is 
the  principal  industry. 

In  the  interior  gold  is  mined  in  considerable  quan- 
tities by  the  dredging  process. 

The  resources  of  these  countries  are  almost  en- 
tirely undeveloped,  but  among  the  rich  probabilities 
of  the  future  may  be  mentioned  timber,  live  stock, 
diamonds,  rubber,  rice,  coconuts,  and  cacao,  all  of 
which  have  had  their  beginnings  and  are  meeting  with 
success.  The  great  diffiulties  are  lack  of  transporta- 
tion and  population. 

Water  power  is  plentiful  but  unutilized.  Coal  is 
not  found,  but  the  presence  of  oil  is  indicated,  which 
may  have  an  important  influence  in  the  future. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  use  of  electricity  is 
not  extensive,  but  increased  power  demands  are 
expected  to  follow  industrial  growth.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  these  are  colonies  of 
European  powers,  and  consequently  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  guide  the  purchase  of  electrical  material 
to  the  markets  of  the  home  land. 

British  Guiana 

The  only  important  electric  company  in  British 
Guiana  is  the  Demerara  Electric  Company  (Ltd.), 
a Canadian  corporation,  capitalized  at  $450,000,' 
which  holds  a concession  granted  by  the  Colonial 
Government  to  furnish  electric  light  and  power  and 
operate  tramways  in  the  capital  city  of  Georgetown 
(population  55,000).  The  Company  does  all  the 
electric  lighting  and  power  business  of  the  city  and 
other  towns  of  the  colony.  The  electric  license  is 
perpetual,  but  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  with  the 
consent  of  the  company.  The  tramway  license  is  for 
thirty  years  with  a twenty  year  renewal  privilege. 
About  eighteen  miles  of  line  are  operated  by  the  com- 
pany, and  the  average  number  of  passengers  carried 
annually  is  about  1,250,000. 

There  are  a number  of  gold  mining  companies  in 
British  Guiana,  but  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent 
they  use  electricity.  They  are  all  financed  by  British 
capital,  though  American  capital  is  interested  to 
some  extent. 


Water  power  sites  are  plentiful  in  British  Guiana. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Kaieteur  Falls 
of  the  Potaro  River. 

Dutch  Guiana 

Dutch  Guiana  is  in  a very  backward  and  unsatis- 
factory condition,  every  industry  having  steadily 
declined  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  sixty  years  ago. 
As  an  indication  of  this  decline  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  number  of  sugar  plantations  has  decreased  from 
over  400  in  1900  to  twelve  at  the  present  time.  In 
1895,  nine  million  pounds  of  cacao  were  exported. 
Today  the  amount  has  fallen  to  less  than  two  million 
pounds.  Near  the  end  of  the  18th  Century  there 
were  over  400  coffee  plantations,  exporting  annu- 
ally more  than  twelve  million  pounds  of  coffee.  The 
total  now  is  less  than  half  a million  pounds.  Cotton, 
which  was  once  exported  to  the  amount  of  three 
million  pounds  annually,  is  no  longer  raised.  This 
steady  decline  is  due  principally  to  lack  of  labor  and 
transportation,  as  the  country  is  rich  in  undeveloped 
natural  resources. 

French  Gulina 

French  Guiana  has  been  a penal  colony  since  1798 
and  at  the  present  time  a large  proportion  of  the 
white  inhabitants  are  convicts.  It  has  never  assumed 
a position  of  any  importance,  though  rich  in  natural 
resources,  principally  mineral  and  forest.  Gold  is 
mined  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  interior,  en- 
tirely by  hand  labor.  Petroleum  is  known  to  exist, 
but  the  fields  have  never  been  exploited. 

Very  little  electricity  is  used  in  Dutch  and  French 
Guiana. 

PARAGUAY 

ON  account  of  its  geographical  location  and  past 
history  the  development  of  Paraguay  has  been 
very  much  retarded.  Traffic,  both  passenger  and 
freight,  must  make  the  long  journey  from  the  River 
Plate  ports  to  Asuncion,  either  by  boat,  which  is 
the  usual  freight  route,  or  by  rail.  Paraguay  is  not 
on  the  route  to  any  other  region,  but  is  far  removed 
from  the  various  activities  of  the  outside  w’orld.  To 
the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  settled  in  the  interior 
in  1608,  is  probably  due  the  credit  for  such  industrial 
advancement  as  has  been  made  in  that  section  of  the 
country. 

The  area  of  Paraguay  is  171,000  square  miles  and 
the  population  800,000,  or  about  five  per  square  mile. 
Asuncion,  the  capital,  has  about  120,000  inhabitants 
and  is  the  only  city  of  any  considerable  size. 

Paraguay  is  almost  entirely  a grazing  and  forest al 
country.  The  population  is,  therefore,  scattered  in 
the  rural  districts  and  does  not  require  the  extensive 
use  of  electricity.  Consequently  w’^e  find  very  little 


electrical  development,  and  no  very  promising  im- 
mediate future.  Hydro-electric  plants  are  quite 
feasible  along  the  principal  rivers,  but  the  greatest 
possibility  along  these  lines  li  es  in  the  falls  of  Iguazu, 
which  are  not  in  Paraguay  but  on  the  boundary 
between  Argentina  and  Brazil.  They  are  only  a few 
miles  from  the  Paraguayan  boundary  and  their 
development  will  be  of  more  value  to  Paraguay 
than  to  either  of  the  other  countries. 

At  present  the  only  important  electrical  enterprise 
is  the  Asuncion  Tramway,  Light  and  Power  Co., 
Ltd.,  which  operates  about  forty-three  kilometers  of 
tramways  and  furnishes  electric  light  and  power  to 
the  city  of  Asuncion.  About  three  million  passengers 
and  eight  million  pounds  of  freight  are  carried  an- 
nually. This  is  nominally  a Paraguayan  company, 
capitalized  at  three  million  pesos  gold,  but  it  was 
financed  and  controlled  by  the  Paraguay  Central 
Railway,  a British  corporation.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
now  controlled  by  the  same  Italian,  Swiss,  and 
Argentine  capitalists  who  own  the  Cia  Italo-Argen- 
tina  de  Electricidad  of  Buenos  Aires. 

PERU 

PERU  is  a country  of  varied  physical  characteris- 
tics, climate,  and  resources.  It  may  be  considered 
in  three  parts:  the  coastal  regions,  occupying  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Andes;  the  central  plateau, 
between  the  eastern  and  w^estern  cordilleras;  and  the 
eastern  portions,  comprising  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Andes  and  the  lowlands  beyond.  Civilization  is 
most  advanced  in  the  coastal  regions,  mining  is  the 
principal  industry  of  the  central  area,  and  the  gather- 
ering  of  rubber  is  about  the  only  activity  of  the 
eastern  part. 

Peru  is  rich  in  all  kinds  of  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources,  but  like  all  South  American  countries 
awaits  population,  transportation,  and  capital  to 
develop  them.  Coal  is  found  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties and  water  power  is  plentiful,  so  that  the  develop- 
ment of  electrical  enterprises  is  certain  to  keep  pace 
with  other  industries  and  the  growth  of  population, 
though  at  present  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  extensive. 

LTnfortunately,  the  coastal  regions,  where  progress 
is  most  rapid,  are  poorly  supplied  with  water  power. 
Rainfall  is  small  and  the  streams  "which  traverse  the 
region  are  dependent  upon  the  melting  of  the  snows 
of  the  Andes.  The  ground  being  very  dry,  much  of 
the  moisture  is  absorbed,  and  often  the  streams 
become  mere  rivulets  or  disappear  altogether  before 
reaching  the  sea.  However,  hydro-electric  develop- 
ments of  small  size  are  possible  and  irrigation  pro- 
jects, which  are  constantly  being  proposed,  will 
eventually  be  carried  out  and  provide  additional 
water  power. 


The  central  portion  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
Water  power  and  coal.  The  greatest  developments 
in  this  region  undoubtedly  will  be  in  connection  with 
the  mining  industry  and  by  the  mining  companies. 
No  progress  need  be  looked  for  in  the  eastern  regions 
for  a long  time. 

The  war  has  brought  considerable  prosperity  to 
Peru,  whose  products  have  found  a ready  market  at 
high  prices.  The  Government  is  enlightened  and 
progressive,  and  favors  public  works.  The  general 
trend  of  conditions  seems  to  be  toward  an  era  of 
constructive  development  in  which  the  production 
and  use  of  electricity  will  have  an  important  part. 
American  goods  are  well  known  and  liked  in  Peru, 
and  the  influence  of  American  investments,  especi- 
ally in  the  mining  industries,  is  quite  strong. 

As  in  most  other  countries  of  Sc»uth  America,  Brit- 
ish capital  has  been  most  active  in  the  development 
of  railroads,  public  utilities,  etc.  The  total  of  British 
capital  so  invested  is  estimated  at  about  $120,000,- 
000.  American  capital  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,000 
is  placed  in  mining,  mostly  copper,  while  some 
French  capital  is  employed  in  silver  mining.  Ger- 
man influence  is  small  and  principally  directed  into 
trade  channels. 

The  principal  electrical  enterprise  of  Peru  is  the 
Empresas  Electricas  Asociadas  (the  Lima  Light, 
Power  and  Tramways  Co.)  which  was  formed  in 
1906  by  the  fusion  of  the  following  undertakings: 
Empresas  Electricas  de  Santa  Rosa  (electric  light 
and  power  company) ; Cia  del  Ferrocarril  Urbano  de 
Lima  (Lima  tramw^ays);  Ferrocarril  Electrico  de 
Lima  al  Callao  (interurban  line  between  Lima  and 
Callao) ; Tramvia  Electrico  de  Lima  y Chorillos  (in- 
terurban line  between  Lima  and  (Chorillos) . In  addi- 
tion, a contract  was  made  with  the  Cia  de  las  Ferro- 
carriles  de  Lima,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Empresas 
assumed  administration  of  the  cargo  lines  operated  by 
that  company  betwen  Lima  and  Callao,  and  Lima 
and  Chorillos,  together  with  the  sections  of  the  per- 
manent way  between  Lima  and  Magdalena,  and 
Callao  and  La  Punta. 

The  Company  owns  and  operates  the  following 
electrical  plants : Chosica,  forty  kilometers  from  the 
central  distributing  station  at  Santa  Rosa — a 2800- 
k.w.  hydro-electric  station,  transmitted  at  33,000 
volts;  A anacoto,  thirty-three  kilometers  from  Santa 
Rosa — a 1500-k.w.  hydro-electric  station;  Santa 
Rosa — at  the  central  transforming  station  there  is 
installed  a low-head  hydraulic  plant  of  600  k.w.  and  a 
steam  plant  of  3300  k.w. ; Piedra  Liza — a 400-k.w. 
hydro-electric  plant;  Lima  Tambo — a 600-k.w. 
steam  plant.  The  company  expects  in  the  near 
future  to  increase  its  power  station  capacity  by 
building  a new  hydro-electric  plant  on  the  Rimac 


River  about  thirty  miles  from  Lima,  which  will  have 
a capacity  of  about  10,000  horse-power. 

The  same  company  controls  the  electric  and  gas 
franchises  of  Lima  and  the  surrounding  towns  and 
operates  more  than  eighty-six  miles  of  tramway 
lines.  It  furnishes  a good  service  and  is  in  a pros- 
perous condition.  Much  of  its  material  and  equip- 
ment is  of  American  make.  Its  outstanding  capital 
is  £1,500,000. 

The  Sociedad  Electrica  de  Arequipa  furnishes 
the  light  and  power  for  the  city  of  Arequipa  (40,000 
population),  which  is  the  metropolis  of  southern  Peru, 
The  company’s  hydro-electric  station  is  located  at 
Charchani  on  the  River  Chile,  about  eight  miles  from 
the  city.  The  capitalization  is  £75,000  and  the  stock 
is  very  closely  held  by  a small  number  of  British  and 
Peruvian  capitalists. 

The  Tramvia  Electrica  de  Arequipa  operates 
about  ten  miles  of  tramways.  This  company  has  not 
been  successful  and  at  last  accounts  was  being  oper- 
ated by  W.  R.  Grace  & Co.  as  agents  for  the  bond- 
holders’ syndicate.  The  capital  is  believed  to  be 
mostly  British. 

Among  the  mining  companies  which  are  extensive 
users  of  electricity  may  be  mentioned  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  Mining  Company,  operating  one  of  the  great- 
est copper  mines  in  the  world,  and  the  American  Va- 
nadium company,  both  American  concerns.  The 
latter  company  has  plans  for  a hydro-electric  station 
on  the  Jumasha  River  at  the  head  of  Lake  Punrun, 
to  develop  1,000  horsepower,  which  will  be  used  to 
electrify  a seventeen-mile  section  of  railway  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  equipment  will  undoubtedly  be 
American. 

URUGUAY 

Uruguay,  although  the  smallest  of  the  South 
American  republics,  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  progressive.  Owing  to  its  geographical 
position,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  wonderful 
climate,  it  has  long  been  a favorite  field  for  European 
immigration  and  the  investment  of  foreign  capital. 
Its  population  is  entirely  white,  without  the  admix- 
ture of  the  negro  or  Indian  blood  so  prevalent  in 
most  South  American  countries.  The  liberality  of 
its  laws,  and  the  stability  of  its  currency  system, 
which  was  preserved  even  during  the  most  trying 
periods  of  the  war,  give  to  this  small  country  an 
enviable  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  area  of  Uruguay  is  73,172  square  miles  and  its 
population  about  1,500,000  or  about  twenty  persons 
to  the  square  mile,  making  it  the  most  densely 
populated  country  in  South  America.  The  land  is 
rolling  and  hilly,  without  mountains,  is  well  watered. 


and  has  little  forest  land.  Although  Uruguay  pos- 
sesses rich  mineral  resources  and  a soil  and  climate 
admirably  adapted  for  growing  crops,  stock  raising 
is  the  principal  industry  and  in  this  respect  it  is 
second  only  to  Argentina.  Industrial  enterprises  are 
comparatively  few  and  of  no  great  commercial  im- 
portance, with  the  exception  of  several  large  meat 
packing  and  freezing  plants  operated  by  English  and 
American  capital. 

Montevideo,  the  capital,  with  a population  of 
376,000,  is  the  only  large  city.  Paysandu,  Salto,  and 
Mercedes,  of  20,000  population  each,  are  the  next 
largest  towns. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  water  power 
is  not  plentiful,  yet  several  schemes  have  been  elabo- 
rated for  utilizing  the  power  of  the  Rio  Negro  and 
the  Rio  Uruguay.  Coal  of  good  quality  is  knowm  to 
exist  in  several  parts  of  the  Republic,  but  as  yet  has 
not  been  mined  in  any  considerable  quantities. 
Petroleum  is  also  known  to  exist. 

The  electric  exploitation  is  monopolized  by  the 
Government.  In  1912  an  act  was  passed  authorizing 
the  Government  to  erect  sixteen  State  power  houses 
at  La  Paz,  Las  Piedras,  Pardo,  Punta  del  Este, 
Maldonado,  San  Carlos,  Santa  Lucia,  Canelones, 
Rosario,  Dolores,  Nico  Perez,  Sarandi  del  Yi,Treinta 
y Tres,  San  Fructuoso,  and  San  Eugenio.  The  initial 
amount  to  be  spent  in  each  place  was  $25,000. 
Twelve  existing  concessions  were  to  be  bought  out 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,200,000  and  a sum  of 
$3,300,000  was  to  be  available  for  extending  and 
establishing  new  plants.  It  is  not  known  to  what 
extent  the  war  has  interfered  with  this  plan. 

Public  utility  development  has  largely  centered  in 
Montevideo,  though  all  the  principal  towns  are  pro- 
vided with  electricity  for  lighting  and  power,  and 
most  of  them  have  water,  sewers,  and  other  public 
service  utilities. 

There  are  two  systems  of  electrically  operated 
tramways  in  Montevideo,  and  one  horse-car  line, 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  electrified  as  soon  as 
conditions  disturbed  by  the  war  permit. 

The  United  Electric  Tramways  of  Montevideo 
owns  all  of  the  securities  of  the  Sociedad  Comercial 
de  Montevideo,  which  owms  and  operates  approxi- 
mately ninety  miles  of  electric  tramways  on  a con- 
cession expiring  in  1978.  The  company  generates  its 
own  power  by  a coal-burning  steam  plant,  and  carries 
an  average  of  forty-four  million  passengers  per  year. 
The  United  is  a British  company  capitalized  at 
£1,000,000.  A number  of  cars  and  some  other  mate- 
rial used  by  this  company  are  of  American  make. 

The  Cia  Transatlantica  de  Tranvias  Electricos  de 
Montevideo  is  controlled  by  the  Cia  Alemana  1 rans- 
atlantica  de  Electricidad  of  Buenos  Aires,  mentioned 


in  the  report  on  Argentina.  About  eighty-five  miles 
of  line  are  operated  in  Montevideo  and  about  thirty 
million  passengers  are  carried  per  year. 

The  horse-car  line  above  mentioned  is  the  Tran  via 
del  Norte,  operating  eleven  miles  of  track  and  carry- 
ing about  3,500,000  passengers  per  year.  As  its 
location  is  good,  a large  additional  amount  of  traffic 
may  be  expected  after  electrification  takes  place. 

The  mining  industry  is  not  of  great  importance  in 
Uruguay  as  a consumer  of  electricity.  Gold  mining 
has  long  been  carried  on  by  British  companies  and 
would  probably  be  successful  if  prosecuted  on  a large 
scale,  but  the  present  output  is  insignificant.  Copper, 
silver,  coal,  and  manganese  are  also  found,  but  not 
mined  in  commercially  significant  quantities. 

The  foreign  capital  invested  in  Uruguay  is  over- 
whelmingly British,  the  railroads  being  almost  en- 
tirely British,  and  public  utilities  largely  so.  Most 
of  the  public  debt  is  held  in  England  and  many  of  the 
large  stock  raising  enterprises  have  been  developed 
by  British  capital. 

VENEZUELA 

VENEZUELA  occupies  an  area  of  394,000  square 
miles  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America,  bor- 
dering on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  has  a population  of 
2,811,000,  or  seven  per  square  mile,  about  eighty  per 
cent,  of  whom  are  Indians  or  mixed  breeds,  either 
wild  or  semi-civilized.  So  far  as  the  use  of  electricity 
is  concerned,  civilization  is  confined  to  a narrow  strip 
of  territory  along  the  coast,  though  there  are  towns 
along  the  Orinoco  River  that  may  in  time  require  this 
utility.  Venezuela,  like  most  South  American 
countries,  is  rich  in  natural  resources,  but  lacks 
the  labor  and  capital  to  develop  them  and  the  trans- 
portation to  turn  them  to  practical  account.  In  ad- 
dition, political  conditions  have  been  more  or  less 
turbulent  in  the  past,  a condition  which  has  un- 
doubtedly acted  as  a deterrent  to  the  introduction  of 
foreign  capital.  Notwithstanding  these  circum- 
stances, the  richness  of  the  soil  and  of  mineral  de- 
posits near  the  coast  has  attracted  capital  to  the 
construction  of  railways,  ports,  and  mining  camps 
in  certain  districts,  and  electrical  developments  have 
kept  pace.  Water  powder  is  plentiful  owing  to  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country  and  the  numer- 
ous streams,  many  of  wiiich  are  of  considerable  size. 
Coal  of  very  excellent  quality  is  found  in  five  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country,  the  most  important  and 
valuable  deposit  being  on  the  Goajira  Peninsula  in 
the  northw'estern  part.  This  field  is  now  being  de- 
veloped by  an  American  corporation,  the  Caribbean 
Coal  Company,  which  has  obtained  important  con- 
cessions for  the  purpose.  Among  other  improve- 
ments is  a 100-mile  railw'ay,  now  under  construe- 


tion.  Petroleum  has  also  been  found,  so  that  the 
prime  motive  force  for  electrical  production  is  plen- 
tiful and  should  be  cheap. 

At  the  present  time  public  service  utilities  are  con- 
fined to  a few  of  the  larger  towns.  Doubtless  many 
enterprises  generate  their  own  j)ower  from  local 
streams  or  coal  deposits,  and  certainly  electrical 
power  will  play  an  important  part  in  future  develop- 
ment. 

Caracas,  the  capital,  a city  of  90,000  population,  is 
naturally  the  farthest  advanced  in  such  matters. 
There  is  electricity  for  light  and  power,  two  tram- 
way lines,  and  a telephone  system. 

The  Venezuela  Electric  Light  Company, 
Ltd.,  a Canadian  corporation  owned  by  the  Inter- 
national Light  and  Power  Company,  controls  the 
distribution  of  electricity  and  gas  in  Caracas.  It  has 
a concession  for  twenty-five  years  from  1912  for 
lighting  the  city.  This  company  utilizes  El  Encan- 
tado  Rapido  on  the  Guare  River  for  the  generation 
of  its  power.  The  fall  of  the  rapids  is  111  feet  and 
the  horse-power  developed  is  10.50.  Another  fall 
several  miles  higher  up  the  river  furnishes  an  addi- 
tional 1500  horse-power. 

Another  project  is  a railroad  between  Cumana  and 
Cumanacoa,  a distance  of  thirty-eight  miles,  which 
will  be  operated  by  electricity  developed  by  the  falls 
of  the  Manzanares  River. 

The  United  Electric  Tramways  of  Caracas, 
Ltd.,  a British  corporation  capitalized  at  £200,000, 
operates  about  seventeen  miles  of  electric  tramways 
in  the  city  of  Caracas.  It  carries  about  five  million 
passengers  a year. 

The  La  Guaira  Harbour  Corporation,  a Brit- 
ish concern  owming  harbor  concessions  at  La  Guaira, 
owns  the  Macuto  and  Coast  Line  Railway,  a line  six 


miles  in  length  extending  to  Macuto,  the  principal 
seaside  resort  of  Venezuela.  This  line  was  only  re- 
cently electrified. 

The  Cumana  & Canupana  Pier  and  Tramway 
Company  owns  a large  pier  with  warehouses  and 
tramways  at  Cumana  Port. 

There  are  electric  lights  and  tramways  in  Valencia, 
a city  of  60,000,  and  in  Maracaibo,  a city  of  50,000 
population.  Merida,  a towm  of  14,000,  has  electric 
lights,  the  power  being  furnished  by  a hydro-electric 
plant  on  the  Chama  River. 

Mining  does  not  utilize  much  electric  power  in 
Venezuela  because  the  mines  are  located  so  far  from 
ports  or  raiWays  that  it  is  difficult  to  transport  ma- 
chinery. Also,  conditions  have  been  such  that  elab- 
orate plants  did  not  pay.  Circumstances  may,  of 
course,  be  different  in  the  future,  and  if  mining  should 
be  introduced  on  a large  and  scientific  scale,  elec- 
tricity w^ould  doubtless  be  utilized.  The  high 
price  of  fuel  gave  quite  an  impetus  to  hydro-electric 
developments  in  Venezuela  about  1917. 

The  South  American  Copper  Syndicate,  wffiich 
operates  the  only  producing  copper  mines  in  Vene- 
zuela, at  Aroa,  State  of  Garacuy,  obtains  its  power 
from  hydro-electric  works,  the  materials  used  being 
American. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Prince  & Co.,  of  San  Felipe,  a city 
of  50,000  population,  have  a tw^enty-five  year  con- 
tract to  supply  the  city  wdth  light  and  power.  Powder 
is  obtained  from  the  Urubi  River  and  the  installation 
is  American. 

A project  w^as  in  hand  at  the  end  of  1917  to  supply 
power  and  light  to  the  cities  of  Barquisimeto  and 
V aritagua  in  the  State  of  Lara  from  a large  waterfall 
near  the  latter  city.  It  is  not  knowm  wffiether  this 
project  has  been  carried  out. 
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Swedish  Developments  in  the  Use  of  Electric  Power 


T3R0BABLY  in  no  other  country  in  the  world, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  neighboring 
state  of  Norway,  is  there  more  intensive  develop- 
ment in  progress  in  the  utilization  of  electrical  energy 
than  in  Sweden. 

There  is  in  Sweden  a remarkable  tendency  to  apply 
the  use  of  such  power  to  every  phase  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  country — to  industry,  to  public  utilities,  to 
State  and  privately-owned  railroads,  to  agriculture 
and  to  home  life  in  remote  districts  as  well  as  in  the 
cities.  The  importance  of  the  development  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  population.  Sweden’s  population 
is  less  than  that  of  New  York  City,  and  is  widely  scat- 
tered over  an  area  of  173,000  square  miles,  broken  by 
mountains,  heavily  forested,  and  extending  well  with- 
in the  Arctic  Circle. 

Sweden  possesses  some  coal,  but  it  is  not  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  the  supply  is  inadequate  for  do- 
mestic needs.  Her  immense  forests  are  her  greatest 
present  source  of  national  income,  but  the  day  has 
passed  when  wood  fuel  can  be  broadly  and  econom- 
ically employed.  War  markets  afforded  great  incen- 
tive to  the  expansion  of  old  and  new  industries,  yet 
the  difficulty  and  cost  of  importing  raw  materials, 
especially  coal,  created  a handicap  which  would  have 
been  insurmountable  but  for  the  driving  power  at 
hand  in  the  Swedish  lakes  and  streams.  The  value 
of  existing  and  future  development  of  this  tremen- 
dous national  asset  has  been  emphasized  by  bitter 
experience. 


Water  Power  Development 

• 

Great  strides  were  made  during  the  war,  and  greater 
developments  are  planned.  Sweden  has  seen  a new 
vision  of  industrial  and  commercial  greatness,  but 
the  past  four  years’  experience  htis  brought  home  to 
her  the  weakness  of  her  position  so  long  as  she  is  de- 
pendent upon  imported  fuel.  The  solution  lies  in  a 
full  utilization  of  her  magnificent  “white  coal”  re- 
sources, the  development  of  which  is  proceeding  on  a 
remarkable  scale.  There  is  no  desire  to  repeat  the 
war  experience  of  running  her  railroads  on  wood, 
40,000,000  cubic  metres  of  which  was  consumed  in 
1917,  or  upon  imported  coal  at  175  crowns  ($46.90) 
per  ton,  the  price  in  October,  1918.  Power,  compar- 


atively cheap,  abundant,  and  available  with  little  re- 
gard to  conditions  abroad,  will  assist  immensely  in 
realizing  the  industrial  and  commercial  possibilities 
of  her  future. 

The  amount  of  water  power  normally  available  in 
Sweden  may  be  conservatively  set  at  5,000,000  H.P. 
Such  a figure  places  her  above  any  other  country  in 
Europe  in  this  respect,  with  the  exception  of  Norway. 
Water  power  has  been  used  in  her  industries  for  cen- 
turies, and  before  the  outbreak  of  war  produced  more 
than  one-half  of  the  mechanical  power  in  the  country, 
the  total  consumption  exceeding  1,000,000  H.P. 

Demand  for  Electrical  Energy 

The  demand  for  electrical  energy  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  any  particular  branch  of  industry.  The  call 
has  been  universal  from  the  great  iron  mines  of  Norr- 
land,  Muthin  the  Arctic  Circle,  to  the  extreme  South, 
where  power  is  already  being  transferred  to  Den- 
mark by  cable  and  still  greater  export  is  planned. 
The  electrification  of  the  railroads  has  already  com- 
menced and  it  is  to  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
It  is  felt  that  trains  must  be  made  more  rapid  and  the 
locomotives  more  powerful,  to  attain  higher  average 
speed  rather  than  a greater  maximum  speed.  In 
many  cases  of  long  hauls,  as  for  instance,  Stockholm 
to  Kiruna,  it  is  believed  electric  operation  will  cut 
the  running  time  in  half. 

Railway  Electrification 

In  1915  the  Government  requested  the  Railway 
Department  to  make  a thorough  investigation  and 
report  on  the  question  of  electrification.  The  report, 
only  recently  completed,  states  that  in  view  of  the 
desirability  of  extending  the  existing  system,  the  ab- 
normal cost  of  fuel,  and  the  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  possible,  the  introduction  of  electric  service 
is  essential.  It  is  estimated  that  the  work  will  re- 
quire ten  years  and  it  is  proposed  that  separate  con- 
duits be  established  for  lighting  along  the  railways 
and  for  the  distribution  of  power  to  agriculturists. 
It  is  felt  that  electrification  would  be  profitable  even 
were  water  power  not  available,  since  coal  can  be 
utilized  in  a steam  power  station  with  far  greater  effi- 
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ciency  than  in  the  locomotive.  Peat  and  inferior 
coal  could  also  be  used  if  necessary. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  saving  in  fuel  alone 
during  the  last  four  years,  if  the  system  had  been 
electrified  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  would  have 
equalled  the  entire  cost  of  installation.  Railroad  coal 
which  cost  $20  per  ton  in  1917,  had  risen  to  $46.90 
per  ton  in  October,  1918.  The  fuel  item  alone  in  the 
latter  year  amounted  to  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  cost  of  running  the  State  lines  in  1917,  and 
largely  accounted  for  the  net  deficit  resulting  from 
gross  revenues  never  before  approached  in  Swedish 
history. 

Sweden’s  Railways 

The  Swedish  railway  net  includes  approximately 
15,000  kilometres  of  lines,  a greater  mileage  per  1,000 
of  population  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  country 
of  Europe.  Development  in  this  respect  is  the  great- 
est economic  achievement  in  recent  Swedish  history , 
and  is  largely  due  to  the  enterprise  and  initiative  of 
private  capital.  In  1917  only  34.4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  mileage  belonged  to  the  State,  the  proportion 
being  higher  in  North  Sweden,  81.8  per  cent.,  and 
lower  elsewhere.  This  included,  however,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  main  trunk  lines.  The  balance  of  the 
mileage  is  split  up  among  many  private  corporations, 
the  number  having  been  placed  as  high  as  150, 
though  some  reduction  has  probably  taken  place 
through  the  amalgamations  of  recent  years. 

With  full  realization  of  the  part  played  by  private 
interests  in  the  past  in  the  growth  of  the  system,  it  is 
felt  that  systematic  development  of  the  means  of 
communication  in  the  future  will  be  hindered  by  the 
division  of  the  railways  between  the  State  and  a 
great  number  of  private  companies.  This  is  but  a 
reflection  of  the  general  tendency  throughout  Europe 
toward  centralized  control  by  the  State,  but  the  situ- 
ation has  undoubtedly  been  affected  by  the  demand 
for  a comprehensive  scheme  of  electrification.  The 
Crown  has  charged  a special  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  situation  fully. 

Ore  Traffic 

Electrification  has  already  been  applied  with  a high 
degree  of  success.  The  first  attempt  on  a large  scale, 
aside  from  the  electric  street  railways  of  such  cities 
as  Malmo,  Goteborg,  and  Stockholm,  was  on  the 
Kiruna-Riksgransen  line  in  Norrland,  well  within  the 
Arctic  Circle.  This  line  is  93  miles  long  and  carries 
annually  a heavy  tonnage  of  iron  ore.  Single  phase 
current  at  80,000  volts  is  sent  from  the  Government 
power  stations  at  For  jus  to  four  transformer  stations 
along  the  line,  of  which  the  first  is  87  miles  and  the 
last  160  miles  distant.  The  voltage  is  stepped  down 


to  15,000,  at  which  tension  power  is  supplied  to  the 
contact  device. 

The  freight  locomotives  in  this  case  w'eigh  about 
100  tons  and  the  passenger  locomotives  about  70 
tons.  A normal  freight  train  includes  two  electric 
locomotives  and  forty-one  cars  of  46  tons  each,  a 
total  weight  of  2,000  to  2,100  tons.  Normal  speed 
for  freight  is  183/2  m-P-h.  and  the  maximum  31  m.p.h. 
Maximum  speed  for  passenger  trains  is  62}^  m.p.h. 
In  the  first  year  of  operation  the  road  transported 
1,104,000  tons  of  ore,  barely  one-third  of  its  normal 
capacity.  In  spite  of  this  low  traffic,  a distinct  sav- 
ing over  steam  operation  was  scored. 

The  continuation  of  the  Kiruna-Riksgransen  line 
to  Svarton  on  the  Baltic  coast  has  been  decided  upon 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $7,800,000  for  the  extension 
of  143  miles.  It  is  said  that  with  an  annual  ore  traf- 
fic of  3,000,000  tons,  electric  traction  can  compare 
favorably  with  steam  traction  even  when  coal  is  as 
low  as  $6.70  per  ton.  Current  for  the  whole  road  will 
be  supplied  from  Porjus. 

Another  project  calling  for  electrification  in  con- 
nection with  ore  movement  is  the  proposed  construc- 
tion of  six  and  a half  miles  of  line  from  Hultebo  Sta- 
tion to  the  Riddarhyttan  mine  district  on  the  Dagarn- 
Hultebo  division  of  the  State  railroad. 

An  important  matter  now  under  serious  discussion 
is  the  building  of  a new  electric  express  route  between 
Stockholm  and  Goteborg.  Such  a line  would  care 
for  the  transit  traffic  between  England,  Finland  and 
Russia,  to  which  Sweden  is  looking  forward  with  high 
hopes.  It  is  felt  that  such  a line  would  not  only  facil- 
itate express  traffic  from  Stockholm  to  Goteborg,  but 
also  south  to  Denmark  and  the  Continent,  and  be- 
tween the  Continent,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  The 
net  result  would  be  quicker  and  more  adequate  com- 
munication between  Sweden,  Finland,  Denmark,  and 
Norway,  an  important  item  in  Swedish  commercial 
and  industrial  plans  for  the  future. 

Sources  of  Power 

For  the  electrification  of  railways  seven  main 
sources  of  power  are  available:  Lagan;  the  Indal, 

Ume  and  Dal  rivers,  the  power  plants  on  the  Lule 
river,  the  stream  of  Motala  and  the  Gota  River. 
Many  of  the  existing  installations  are  already  fully 
loaded.  Trollhattan,  one  of  the  two  great  State 
power  undertakings,  has  been  several  times  enlarged 
and  now  yields  150,000  H.P.  with  a normal  supply  of 
water.  It  is  said,  however,  that  it  will  be  fully  loaded 
in  1921,  though  a complete  system  of  water-economy 
and  the  regulation  of  Lake  Vanern  may  increase  the 
capacity  to  300,000  H.P.  The  Vargon  Fall  and  Lilia 
Edet,  also  on  the  Gota  River,  are  expected  to  yield 


40,000  H.P.  and  65,000  H.P.  respectively.  The  first 
installment  at  Lilia  Edet,  to  yield  26,500  H.P.,  is 
already  in  process,  the  works  being  so  planned  that 
extensions  can  be  made  when  neeiied. 

The  Motala  works  are  being  equipped  for  an  ini- 
tial yield  of  10,000  H.P.  The  Lule  River  has  been  es- 
timated to  be  capable  of  producing  600,000  H.P.  The 
great  Government  plant  at  Porjus,  which  already 
supplies  current  for  the  Kiruna-Riksgransen  line  in 
Norrland,  will  require  its  maximum  capacity  to  meet 
projected  railway  and  large-scale  industrial  demands 
in  that  territory.  Works  at  Harspranget,  also  on  the 
Lule,  are  planned  on  a basis  of  150,000  H.P.,  and 
the  same  river  affords  other  falls  worth  harnessing. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  link  up  Trollhattan  and 
the  power-system  of  East  Sweden,  called  the  Alvkar- 
leby  system,  to  permit  a more  complete  utilization  of 
all  power  generated  in  these  widely  separated  regions. 
The  State  owns  the  important  falls  at  Vargon  and 
at  Tyttbo,  on  the  Dal,  and  it  is  proposed  to  harness 
them  soon,  as  well  as  to  regulate  the  level  of  Lake 
Vanern  and  undeveloped  sites  on  the  Dal.  Other 
falls,  such  as  those  at  Kerseforsen  in  the  Lagan  and 
Ljungsfallen  on  the  Motala  River,  are  being  held 
in  readiness  to  assist  in  the  electrification  of  the 

railroads. 

New  Installations 

New  power  works  completed  during  1917  com- 
prised about  65,000  H.P.,  including  a third  instal- 
ment at  Trollhattan  of  26,500  H.P.  Works  begun 
during  1918  called  for  90,000  H.P.,  including  25,000 
H.P.  additional  at  Porjus.  Stockholm  has  just  be- 
gun to  receive  powder  from  the  new  station  near  Ln- 
tran,  which  cost  the  city  about  $8,000,000.  The  in- 
stallation will  deliver  about  14,000  kilowatts  and  is 
said  to  effect  a saving  of  $4,000,000  annually  in  coal. 
The  transmission  line  has  a voltage  of  100,000,  greater 
by  30,000  volts  than  the  previous  output. 

The  Torpshammer  Aktiebolaget  is  building  a new 
power  plant  at  Torpshammer  (Sundsvall)  to  develop 
30,000  H.P.  to  supply  the  growing  industries  at 
Svartvik,  while  a new  company,  with  headquarters 
at  Norrkoping  and  a capital  of  $800,000,  expects  to 
effect  a more  efficient  distribution  of  the  energy  al- 
ready available  to  certain  districts  in  Oestergotland. 
Still  another  power  station  is  projected  at  Agnas, 
near  Bjursholm  in  the  county  of  Vasterbotton.  The 
company  involved  has  a capital  of  $26,800,  but  no 
information  is  available  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  in- 
stallation. The  marked  tendency  of  Swedish  indus- 
tries toward  consolidation  is  instanced  by  the  recent 
formation  of  the  Aktiebolaget  Bergslagens  Combined 
Power  Control,  a combination  of  thirty-three  of  the 
largest  power  producers  of  Central  Sweden.  The 
purpose  of  this  body  is  at  pre.sent  said  to  be  rather 


the  more  complete  utilization  of  the  existing  produc- 
tive capacity  of  its  members  than  the  construction  of 
new  stations. 

Exporting  Surplus  Power 

Present  facilities  are  said  to  barely  meet  domestic 
requirements  during  the  dry  seasons,  even  in  the 
most  favored  regions,  though  there  is  a considerable 
surplus  of  power  available  at  other  times.  Some  of 
this  surplus  is  already  being  exported  to  the  northern 
sections  of  Denmark  by  a single  cable,  but  the  street 
railways  of  Copenhagen  and  Frederiksberg  expect  to 
employ  large  amounts  of  Swedish  power  as  soon  as 
further  cables  can  be  laid.  It  is  expected  that  this 
power  will  be  derived  from  the  Laga  Lakes  or  the 
Trollhattan  Falls. 

There  would  appear  to  be  a very  active  demand  at 
the  present  time  for  accumulators  for  electrical 
works,  street  cars,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions. 
These  were  among  the  variety  of  electrical  equipment 
formerly  derived  almost  wholly  from  Germany , 
though  now  their  import  has . practically  ceased.  It 
is  said  that  Sweden  herself  has  heretofore  produced 
only  the  negative  plates  for  the  batteries. 

Further  Distribution  of  Power 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  growing  effort  to  pro- 
vide electric  power  throughout  Sweden  for  other 
than  industrial  requirements.  The  Railway  Depart- 
ment’s report  upon  the  electrification  of  the  roads 
recommends  the  distribution  of  power  to  agricul- 
turists, while  the  whole  question  of  the  electrifica- 
tion of  country  districts  has  now  been  taken  under 
detailed  consideration  by  Royal  Commissions,  by 
county  councils  and  by  various  agricultural  societies. 
The  councils  in  particular  have  been  urged  to  take 
a more  general  interest  in  those  districts  particularly 
suited  for  the  spreading  of  information  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  necessary  organizations.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  such  means,  coupled  with  the  creation  of  free 
ports  and  the  improvement  of  the  existing  canal  sys- 
tem by  which  many  inland  industrial  centers  may  be 
stirred  to  greater  activity  and  made  accessible  to 
ocean  shipping,  home  markets  for  Swedish  products, 
particularly  textiles  and  household  goods,  may  be  ex- 
tended. The  development  of  electrically  driven 
roads  in  northern  Sweden,  where  immense  iron 
mines  are  located,  is  expected  to  open  up  great 
stretches  of  forest  and  agricultural  land,  where  there 
are  other  important  falls  from  which  added  power 

may  be  derived. 

In  the  midst  of  such  widespread  activity  the 
opinion  is  growing  that  Sweden  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Institute  affiliated  with  the  Academy 
of  Engineering  Science  to  draft  a systematic  and  pro- 


gressive  power  and  fuel  policy  and  to  conduct  inten- 
sive research  work  throughout  the  field  of  electrical 
energy  and  its  application.  This  movement  appar- 
ently has  the  hearty  support  of  the  press  and  the 
Water  Power  Commission. 

Government  Aid 

The  latter  body,  granted  $2,200,000  in  1918,  asked 
an  additional  $268,000  for  the  purchase  of  further 
sites,  etc.,  the  same  amount  for  the  current  year,  and 
$690,000  for  1920,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
new  power  stations  and  the  improvement  of  existing 
plants.  Apparently  the  appropriations  sought  had 
reference  to  the  new  stations  planned  at  Tyttbo  and 
Umea  and  extensive  improvements  at  Norrforsarna 
and  Sorforsarna  Stations. 

To  foster  such  development  as  has  been  outlined 
above  the  Swedish  Government  has  recently  created 
the  State  Water  Power  Loan  Fund  and  the  State 
Power  Transmission  Loan  Fund,  with  yearly  grants  of 
2,000,000  kroner  and  1,000,000  kroner  respectively. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  first  fund  is  to  permit 
loans  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  harnessing  water- 
falls belonging  either  to  the  State  or  to  private  indi- 
viduals and  for  the  regulation  of  water  levels;  the 
last  is  for  loans  to  cooperative  associations  for  the 
building  of  distribution  systems  and  power-transmis- 
sion wires.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  appro- 
priations were  insufficient,  since  applications  under 
the  Transmission  Loan  Fund  soon  reached  6,000,000 
kroner.  The  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  in  a joint  memorandum,  have  asked 
that  the  sums  available  be  doubled  during  1919  and 
1920  in  order  to  permit  greater  assistance  in  the 
electrification  of  the  country  districts. 

Demand  for  Electrical  Appliances 

The  above  indicates  something  of  the  magnitude 
of  existing  and  projected  hydro-electric  development 
in  Sweden.  Progress  during  the  war  would  have 
been  even  more  rapid  but  for  the  difficulty  of  import- 
ing finished  equipment  and  raw  materials  required 
for  domestic  manufacture  of  turbines,  dynamos  and 
other  machinery.  Such  articles  as  lamps,  fuses, 
switches,  electric  motors,  and  numerous  other  items 
had  been  almost  exclusively  imported  from  Germany. 
The  electrical  industry,  for  a long  time  very  impor- 
tant in  Sw^eden,  expanded  as  greatly  during  the  war 
as  the  shortage  of  raw  materials  would  permit,  but 
the  sudden  accession  of  interest  in  electrification  and 
industrial  expansion  throughout  the  country  has 
created  a great  demand  for  mechanical  and  electrical 
appliances  of  all  kinds. 

Opportunity  for  American  Manufacturers 

The  production  of  the  heavier  types  of  machinery 


required  is  an  important  industry  in  Sweden,  but  the 
drop  in  her  German  imports  in  many  allied  lines  has 
been  seriously  felt. 

Heretofore,  Sweden  has  paid  heavy  toll  to  Ger- 
many for  her  lack  of  direct  shipping  connections  with 
outlying  countries.  Plans  now  being  formulated  will 
bring  Swedish  ports  into  direct  and  regular  communi- 
cation with  this  country  and  the  new  policy  of  her 
big  men  is  predicated  upon  the  cultivation  of  closer 
commercial  and  financial  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  electro-metallurgical 
and  chemical  industries  in  Sweden  is  reflected  in  the 
following  table: 


No.  No.  Value 

Year  Plants  Kilowatts  Product 

(Kroner) 

1904  8 9,000  4,500,000 

1908 10  13,500  7,500,000 

1911 14  25,000  11,000,000 

1913  22  60,000  20,000,000 

1915  36  78,000  31,000,000 

1917  75  128,000  55,000,000 


Prior  to  the  war  our  part  in  supplying  electrical 
equipment  to  Sweden  was  almost  nil.  The  following 
figures  show  the  importance  of  the  trade  from  the 
German  standpoint.  It  is  only  in  the  past  two  years 
that  our  share  has  grown  appreciably  and  it  would 
appear  to  be  entirely  up  to  the  American  exporter  of 
these  commodities  whether  the  figures  rise  to  new 
heights  or  fall  back  to  their  old  level. 


German  Exports  to  Sweden 


1909  1 

1910 

i 1911 

! 1912 

1913 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

Electric  Cables , . . 
Electric  Appliance 
for  Illumination, 
Transmission  of 

1,023,000 

1,021,000 

1 

752,000 

565,000 

500,000 

Power,  etc 

Electric  Incandes- 

188,000 

262,000 

334,000 

340,000 

481,000 

cent  Lamps .... 
Electric  Meters, 

340,000 

329,000 

513,000 

373,000 

1 

406,000 

Registers,  etc.  . 

99,000 

151,000 

189,000 

1217,000 

261,000 

U.  S.  Exports  to  Sweden 


1913 

1915 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Batteries 

$569 

$3,809 

$537 

1,168 

1,276 

1,858 

711 

$8,540 

17,359 

29,400 

1,150 

11,000 

Dynamos  or  Genera- 
tr>rs 

48 

• • 4 • 

Ins.  Wire  and  Cables 
Meters,  other  Meas. 
Tnfttrmnftnts 

1,253 

535 

2,000 

6,400 

Motors 

5,298 

1,400 

30,113 

10,700 

nrrft.nsformprs  

All  other 

5,500 

19,000 

31,500 

88,500 

In  spite  of  the  handicaps  of  the  war  period,  Swed- 
ish private  enterprise  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  people  have  increased,  and  her  labor  situation 
appears  more  favorable  than  that  of  her  neigh- 
bors. A period  of  temporary  depression  must  follow 
the  speculation  and  rapid  expansion  of  the  war  years, 
but  Sweden’s  future  for  the  long  pull  never  appeared 
brighter  than  at  present. 


New  York,  Wednesday,  July  30,  1919 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 


American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


Removal  of  most  of  the  official  restrictions  on 
trade  with  Germany  brings  up  questions  which 
must  be  examined  closely  if  the  effect  of  this  action  is 
to  be  effectually  foreseen  and  discounted.  That  these 
effects  will  be  felt  by  the  merchant,  the  investor,  and 
also  by  the  average  citizen  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  problems  involved  overlap  in  the  case  of  each 
one  of  these  interests,  and  are,  indeed,  fundamentally 
identical. 

The  concern  of  American  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters with  this  move,  which  opens  to  them  one 
of  the  world’s  important  markets,  is  immediate  and 
pressing.  Germany  is  in  the  market  for  cotton, 
copper,  foods,  and  all  the  numerous  raw  materials 
which  in  pre-war  days  supplied  her  great  industrial 
centers.  If  she  is  to  continue  as  an  industrial  nation 
she  must  procure  these  commodities,  and  get  them 
upon  a basis  which  will  make  it  possible  for  her  to  pay 
her  workmen,  meet  the  obligations  which  the  peace 
treaty  puts  upon  her,  and  at  the  same  time  sell 
the  product  to  her  own  people  and  to  her  neighbors 
in  competition  with  other  industrial  nations. 

Marks  or  Dollars 

Discussions  with  American  exporters  regarding 
the  possibilities  of  doing  business  in  Germany  at  the 
present  time  disclose  the  fact  that  not  only  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  ranging  from  six  months  to  one  or  two 
years  is  involved,  .but  that  the  final  guarantee  of 
payment  is  usually  expressed  in  marks,  not  in  dollars. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  imposed  restrictions  on  the  export  of  marks 
(capital)  in  order  to  stabilize  the  rate  of  exchange. 
In  consummating  such  a deal  the  American  merchant 
would  be  taking  a speculative  position  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  mark  at  the  eiid  of  the  period  specified. 


This  same  exchange  situation  has  already  been 
very  carefully  considered  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
financing  of  exports  to  several  of  the  European  coun- 
tries where  exchange  has  been  subject  to  the  control 
of  their  respective  governments  on  account  of  its  in- 
stability. Naturally,  American  manufacturers  wish 
to  transact  business  on  the  basis  of  American  dollars, 
or  on  the  basis  of  a foreign  exchange,  for  the  sale  of 
which  future  contracts  can  be  made,  thus  insuring 
the  dollar  amount  which  would  be  available.  This 
difificulty  has  not  yet  been  overcome  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  export  field. 

The  Larger  Problem 

Granted  that  all  these  obstacles  are  satisfactorily 
overcome  or  avoided  by  some  particular  exporter  and 
that  he  can  afford  to  allow  the  credit  his  German 
customer  has  asked,  that  there  are  no  hindrances  to 
the  closing  of  some  particular  deal,  the  fact  remains 
that  such  a transaction  would  of  necessity  be  excep- 
tional. The  importation  of  cotton  to  the  value  of 
nearly  two  hundred  million  dollars  annually,  as  was 
the  rule  before  the  war,  would  produce  a demand  for 
dollar  exchange  such  as  the  present  status  of  business 
in  Germany  could  not  supply.  Other  alternatives 
must  be  found,  if  the  German  mills  are  to  get  their 
cotton  and  production  is  to  be  resumed.  These  al- 
ternatives are,  generally  speaking,  two  in  number. 
The  first  extends  beyond  the  realm  of  the  merchant, 
and  enters  into  that  of  the  investor,  and  the  second 
of  necessity,  requires  the  cooperation  of  the 
average  citizen. 

Forms  of  Credit 

If  the  German  importer  cannot  immediately  find 
the  dollar  exchange  to  pay  his  bills,  that  exchange 


) 

I 


must  be  supplied  to  him  by  credits.  Such  credits  may 
be,  as  indicated  above,  commercial  paper,  in  which 
the  investor,  as  such,  has  little  concern,  or  they  may 
be  bank  acceptances  ba(^ked  by  agreements  reached 
by  combinations  of  banks,  and  as  such  of  only  in- 
direct interest  to  the  investor.  Or  they  may  be  the 
actual  long  term  obligations,  bonds  or  notes,  of  Ger- 
man corporation,  German  municipalities,  or  of  the 
German  Government  itself.  Obligations  of  this  type, 
absorbed  by  American  investors,  would  supply  the 
necessary  dollar  credits  to  secure  for  the  German 
manufacturer  his  needed  raw  materials. 

Before  accepting  such  obligations,  before  paying 
out  his  own  gains  and  savings  for  such  an  invest- 
ment, the  man  or  woman  with  idle  funds  will  inevi- 
tably ask  for  definite  information  concerning  the 
safe-guards  which  have  been  thrown  around  the  offer- 
ing. He  will  ask  doubtless  if  it  is  secured  by  actual 
collateral  or  by  a promise  to  pay  in  some  form.  Is 
the  income  which  is  to  be  received  from  it  to  be  heav- 
ily taxed,  or  has  the  faith  of  the  German  Government 
been  pledged  against  such  taxation. 

These  are  considerations  to  be  carefully  weighed 
by  the  American  business  man  seeking  business 
with  German  traders  during  1919. 

Several  schemes  are  now  being  considered  for 
financing  of  exports  not  only  to  Germany  but  to  all 
the  European  countries  which  are  in  great  need  of 
American  commodities,  including  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials,  but  none  of  them  has  yet  reached  a defi- 
nite stage. 

It  is  not  impossible,  that  with  the  arguments  which 
may  be  brought  forward  as  to  the  importance  to  the 
world  of  a speedy  restoration  of  Germany  to  her 
place  among  the  nations,  this  whole  series  of  objec- 
tions may  be  successfully  met,  and  liberal  credit 
supplied  for  the  immediate  needs  of  industrial  Ger- 
many. Even  so,  it  must  be  evident  that  sufficient 
credit  could  not  be  supplied  to  keep  her  factories 


in  operation  over  any  very  great  length  of  time,  un- 
less Germany  be  allowed  to  sell  at  least  a part  of  her 
product  in  this  market.  In  pre-war  days  her  sales 
here  were  not  much  under  $200,000,000  annually. 
The  United  States,  in  fact,  was  one  of  her  best  mar- 
kets, and  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  was  to  some  extent  liquidated  by  payments 
of  royalties  and  dividends.  Germany  will  not  for  a 
long  time  receive  royalties  or  dividends  from  this 
country.  We  could  not  supply  credit  on  a scale 
sufficient  to  allow  her  to  continue  to  buy  over  a 
long  period.  The  only  remaining  course  is  to  buy 
her  goods. 

Potash  and  dyes  were  the  leaders  among  German 
sales  to  us  before  1914,  but  Germany  is  in  effect 
specifically  forbidden  to  sell  either  of  these  products 
to  us  at  the  present  time.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
remaining  sales  was  made  up  of  small  manufac- 
tures,— cotton,  silks,  hosiery,  textiles  of  all  sorts, 
cutlery,  chinaware,  toys,  and  similar  articles,  such 
as  are  used  by  the  ultimate  consumer  for  his  personal 
comfort  and  convenience.  It  is  here  that  the  con- 
cern of  the  citizen,  as  such,  becomes  evident. 

Other  Obstacles 

Finally,  we  must  consider  the  purely  mechanical 
obstacles  to  the  resumption  of  trade,  such  as  the 
scattering  of  the  great  fleet  of  German  carriers.  We 
must  take  account  of  the  breaking  of  long-standing 
commercial  and  financial  ties,  which  must  be  labor- 
iously gathered  up  again.  We  must  comprehend  the 
industrial  changes  in  Germany  itself,  the  loss  of  coal 
and  iron,  those  two  great  necessities  of  industrialism, 
and  the  altered  spirit  of  the  people.  When  these 
things  are  added  to  those  already  mentioned,  then 
the  deduction  is  inescapable  that  resumption  of  trade 
with  Germany  on  any  considerable  scale  must  be  the 
work  of  time. 


Foreign  Markets 


Argentina 

Gold  shipments  have  restored  the  American  dollar 
to  par,  or  a fraction  above  par,  in  Argentine  ex- 
change. In  addition  to  this  indication  that  trade 
is  getting  back  to  a normal  basis,  there  come  advices 
that  the  industrial  situation  at  the  port  of  Buenos 
Ayres  is  improving.  The  Government  has  announced 
that  the  practice  of  boycotting  certain  firms  has 


about  as  well  as  usual  for  the  most  part.  The  number 
of  vessels  of  North  American  register  entering  the 
port  shows  a large  increase,  being  now  below  only  the 
British  and  Norw^egian  totals. 

The  United  States  Consul  General  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  commenting  upon  a present  tendency,  offers 
the  following  pertinent  advice: 

It  is  practically  useless  for  American  export  and  import 
houses  to  write  to  the  consulate  stating  that  they  are  pre- 


pared  to  act  as  commission  agents  for  firms  in  Argentina 
who  may  desire  a dependable  representative  in  the  United 
States  to  buy  or  sell  for  them  in  the  American  markets.  In 
the  first  place,  importers  and  dealers  here  wishing  to  purchase 
American  products  will  almost  invariably  do  so  either  directly 
from  the  resp>ective  factories  or  through  an  already  established 
agent  or  representative  in  the  United  States,  or  through 
one  of  the  large  number  of  American  export  and  import 
commission  companies  that  have  been  located  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
most  of  them,  for  a number  of  years.  Dealers  wUl  verv 
seldom  purchase  through  a concern  that  has  not  a branch 
in  Argentina,  preferring  to  deal  through  such  firms  as  have 
branches  here  and  can  be  held  morally  and  financially  re- 
sponsible for  failure  to  carry  out  the  specifications  of  contracts 
of  purchase.  Moreover,  importers  and  dealers  in  American 
goods  seldom  care  to  buy  through  export  and  import  houses 
which  they  do  not  know  personally  and  which  they  have  not 
selected  as  their  legal  agent  or  representative  in  the  United 
States. 

Australia 

Discussion  of  the  terms  of  the  new  Australian 
tariff,  which  will  probably  come  into  being  in  a few 
months,  seems  to  indicate  the  possibility  that  the 
doctrine  of  Imperial  Preference,  which  will  give  a 
favorable  rate  to  most  products  of  the  British  Isles, 
may  be  extended  so  that  a rate  only  less  favorable 
will  be  offered  to  certain  other  countries,  such  as 
the  United  States  and  France,  and  a particularly 
high  wall  will  be  erected  against  the  goods  of  Ger- 
li  many. 

Imperial  Preference  is  even  now  in  operation  in 
the  dye  industry,  for,  under  the  terms  of  the  embargo 
imposed,  colors  which  are  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain  cannot  be  imported  from  any  other  country. 

A member  of  the  staff  of  the  Australian  Commis- 
sioner to  the  United  States,  in  a recent  article,  indi- 
cated some  of  the  opportunities  for  Australian  trade 
now  open  to  the  American  export.  He  said  in  part: 

Australia  wants  from  the  United  States  steel,  iron,  metal 
manufactures,  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  electrical  supplies, 
timber,  fruits,  automobiles,  manufactures  of  leather  and 
rubber,  boots  and  shoes,  paper.  There  are  many  lines  in 
which  this  country  specializes  which  she  can  send  to  Australia. 
Australia  is  becoming  more  self-sujiporting  each  year,  and  the 
Government  is  encouraging  the  ('establishment  of  manufac- 
tories. These  need  to  be  equipped,  and  there  is  now  a 
splendid  field  there  for  the  American  manufacturer.  The 
United  States  has  been  sending  to  Australia  foodstuffs  of 
nnimal  origin  such  as  preserved  meats  and  fish;  foodstuffs  of 
vegetable  origin,  e.g.,  dried  and  fresh  fruits,  pickles  and  sauces, 
cocoa  and  chocolate;  tobacco,  both  manufactured  and  raw; 
cork,  fibres  and  resin,  wearing  apparel  and  textiles,  oils,  fats 
and  waxes,  paints  and  varnishes,  aluminum  and  bronze,  iron 
and  steel,  machinery  and  metal  manufactures  of  all  kinds, 
enamelled  ware,  electrical  supplies,  typewriters,  printing  and 
sewing  machines,  gas  and  oil  engines,  india  rubber  and  leather 
manufactures,  earthenware,  wood  work,  paper  and  stationery, 
jewelry,  timepieces  and  fancy  goods,  surgical  and  optical  in- 
struments, drugs,  chemical  and  fertilizers,  boots  and  shoes. 


brushware,  pianos  and  musical  instruments,  automobiles  and 
bicycles,  soap,  cameras,  phonographs,  furniture,  wire,  lamps, 
telephones  and  switches,  corrugated  and  galvanized  iron.  This 
is  a fairly  good  list,  and  gives  a wide  indication  of  the  field 
there  is  to  be  exploited  in  Australia. 

Australian  coal  exporters  are  beginning  to  sell 
coal  in  some  quantity  in  the  Philippines,  affording 
the  Japanese,  who  have  controlled  this  market  here- 
tofore, the  prospect  of  competition. 

Belgium 

The  establishment  of  regular  steamship  service  be- 
tween Galveston  and  Ghent  is  an  event  on  which 
the  textile  industry  of  Belgium  is  priding  itself. 
Before  cotton  shipment  could  come  through  it  was 
necessary  that  the  canal  leading  to  the  port  be 
cleared  of  the  debris — made  up  of  sunken  torpedo 
boats,  fallen  bridges,  etc. — ^which,  according  to  ac- 
count, was  sunk  in  the  canal  waterway  on  the  very 
day  the  armistice  was  signed.  Several  ships  have  al- 
ready arrived,  and  the  cotton  has  been  stored  in 
concrete  warehouses,  newly  built.  Business  interests 
are  hoping  that  Ghent  may  become  a cotton  distribu- 
ting point,  not  only  for  Belgium,  but  also  for  the 
north  of  France,  and  the  western  part  of  Germany. 
Henry  H.  Morgan,  the  newly  appointed  American 
High  Trade  Commissioner  in  Belgium,  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  formation  of  a commercial  organization 
which  is  at  the  disposal  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers in  both  countries.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  recently  appointed  Charles  E.  Herring  to 
be  Resident  Trade  Commissioner,  with  the  duty  of 
reporting  regularly  on  all  phases  of  the  industrial 
financial  and  economic  rehabilitation  of  the  country. 

Bolivia 

Little  commercial  news  has  come  from  Bolivia  in 
the  days  since  the  armistice,  probably  because  the 
demand  for  her  tungsten  ores,  wool,  hides  and  skins 
and  tin  concentrates  dropped  off  with  the  end  of 
hostilities.  Yet  Bolivia  has  been  as  quickened  and 
energized  by  the  war  as  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  and  is  looking  forward  to  a mineral  and  in- 
dustrial development  surpassing  that  of  pre-war 
days.  Agriculturally  she  is  already  in  a better  posi- 
tion than  ever,  the  lack  of  shipping,  and  the  diversion 
of  American  food  products  to  Europe  during  the  war 
having  stimulated  her  people  to  raise  ever  increasing 
quantities  of  corn,  wheat,  and  other  staples.  This 
development  alone  has  created  a market  for  agricul- 
tural implements  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
various  milling  and  hauling  machines  necessary  in 
the  handling  of  large  crops. 

Financially  the  country  has  never  been  in  such  a 
favorable  situation.  Credits  are  available  here,  it  is 


said,  for  purchases  which  the  merchants  of  the  coun- 
try have  delayed  in  making  only  because  of  their 
hope  for  lower  prices.  The  depletion  of  the  stocks 
held  over  from  war  times  is  now  approaching  a point 
where  buying  seems  inevitable. 

This  being  the  situation,  the  Bolivian  Consul 
General  here  has  issued  a brochure  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  American  manufacturers  and  merchants  to 
the  riches  of  his  country,  and  to  its  needs,  and  mak- 
ing very  clear  that  it  was  the  Europeans  who  took 
the  initiative  in  pre-war  days,  and  who  consequently 
controlled  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  country’s 
foreign  trade. 

Brazil 

The  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  has  reported  to  the 
Government  its  intention  to  install  in  its  workshops 
an  electric  furnace  for  the  smelting  of  ferro-man- 
ganese,  using  native  products.  A chemical  labora- 
tory is  to  be  installed  in  connection  with  this  venture. 
Other  reports  speak  of  the  fruition  of  a plan  to  put 
up  a factory  for  the  manufacture  of  chinaware  in 
Porto  Alegre,  for  which  American  machinery  is 
wanted. 

A hopeful  report  as  to  the  sale  of  American  dyes 
in  Brazil  comes  from  Bahia,  where  there  are  large 
cotton  mills.  In  pre-war  days  the  dyes  used  here 
were  imported  from  Germany,  but  recent  purchases 
from  the  United  States  have  given  such  satisfaction 
that  this  country  may  become  the  chief  source  of 
supply,  not  alone  for  this  district,  but  also  for  others 
where  textile  manufacturing  has  developed. 

Rio  is  about  to  see  the  opening  of  a new  hotel,  the 
most  modern,  and  possibly  the  largest  in  the  country. 

Canada 

Canadian  manufacturing  and  financial  interests, 
having  determined  to  participate  to  the  limit  of  their 
ability  in  the  industrial  and  trade  revival  consequent 
upon  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe,  are  discussing 
credits  with  an  interest  hardly  less  pronounced  than 
that  manifested  in  the  United  States.  Represented 
in  London  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Mission,  business 
interests  are  kept  informed  as  to  needs  and  develop- 
ments. The  extent  of  the  fund  needed,  and  the 
manner  of  procuring  it  are  as  much  of  a problem 
there  as  here.  Lloyd  Harris,  chairman  of  the  Mis- 
sion, said,  just  before  sailing  again  for  London,  that 
he  did  not  favor  the  granting  of  further  Government 
credit,  because  he  believed  that  the  work  could  be 
more  efficiently  done  privately  wdth  Government  co- 
operation. He  favored  the  formation  of  a central 
organization  which  would  make  the  necessary  ad- 
vances, wdiich  w ould  accept  the  securities  for  foreign 


Governments  and  market  them  with  the  general 
public.  A fund  of  $300,000,000,  he  estimated,  would 
permit  Canadian  exporters  to  do  business  to  five 
times  that  amount,  the  credit  being  kept  in  constant 
circulation.  Mr.  Harris  has  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  importance  of  the  Balkan  trade,  and  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  to  participate  in  the  Athens  fair 
of  next  October. 

There  are  other  indications  of  the  widespread  in- 
terest in  Canada  of  a broad  development  of  the  in- 
dustrial resources  of  the  Dominion.  A National  Re- 
search Bureau,  combining  the  functions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  Washington  and  the  Mellon  Insti- 
tute, at  Pittsburgh,  is  being  seriously  discussed,  and 
manufacturers  are  being  urged  as  well  to  establish 
their  own  research  laboratories.  The  fleet  of  six 
cargo  carriers  of  the  Dominion  Government  is  soon 
to  be  increased  by  at  least  five  more  vessels. 

An  extension  of  the  Algoma  Steel  Company’s  plant 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  been  decided  upon.  By 
November,  it  is  expected,  the  new  plant,  which  will 
be  able  to  produce  structural  steel  up  to  twenty-three 
inches,  will  be  ready  for  operation. 

Chile 

The  Chilean  Government  is  considering  a proposal 
to  establish  a fleet  of  trading  ships,  carrying  pas- 
sengers as  well  as  freight,  to  ply  between  Valparaiso 
and  New  York.  Each  ship,  according  to  the  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Congress,  would  have  a minimum 
capacity  of  6,000  metrical  tons  and  a minimum 
speed  of  sixteen  nautical  miles,  and  there  would  be 
six  in  the  original  fleet.  A company  organized  under 
Chilean  law  would  be  constituted  to  operate  the 
vessels,  and  re-imburse  the  state  for  the  capital  out- 
lay involved.  To  finance  the  project  the  bill  pro- 
poses to  set  aside  five  per  cent,  of  the  export  duty  on 
nitrates,  as  well  as  the  surplus  of  the  navigation 
duties. 

Though  the  production  of  nitrates  has  fallen  to 
a very  low  figure,  so  that  the  Chilean  Government 
has  had  to  step  in  to  help  the  producers,  it  is  never- 
theless a hopeful  sign  that  Chilean  commerce  with 
the  Argentine  is  in  greater  volume  than  for  many 
years,  the  shipments  of  nitrates  and  other  minerals 
being  especially  encouraging. 

China 

Japan  w’as  the  first  Government  to  ratify  the  new 
Chinese  tariff,  a complete  draft  of  which  is  given  in 
a booklet  just  issued  by  the  Asia  Banking  Corpora- 
tion. The  ratifications  by  the  several  other  Govern- 
ments, which  will  put  the  tariff  into  effect,  are 
expected  to  follow  in  short  order.  The  publication 


\ 


mentioned  gives  the  whole  tariff  schedule  with 
the  agreed  value  of  the  various  items,  and  the 
proposed  rate,  as  expressed  in  Haikwan  taels,  to- 
gether with  the  rules  governing  the  administration 
of  the  impost,  and  an  explanation  of  the  methods 
to  be  used  in  settling  questions  regarding  procedure. 
It  calls  attention  to  the  fact  also  that  rice,  cereals, 
and  flour;  gold  and  silver,  both  bullion  and  coin; 
printed  books;  charts;  maps;  periodicals,  and  news- 
papers are  the  only  articles  admitted  free  of  duty. 
The  charge,  generally  speaking,  is  five  per  cent,  of 
the  agreed  or  actual  value,  d'he  income  from  the 
new  schedule  is  expected  to  go  far  to  maintaining 
the  Central  Government  of  the  Republic. 

The  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  China,  J.  Harold  Dollar, 
gives  a number  of  specific  recommendations  for  in- 
creasing American  trade  with  China.  Some  of  them 
are:  Encouragement  of  American  loans  to  China, 
and  the  sale  of  Chinese  securities  in  this  country; 
adequate  shipping  facilities  under  the  American  flag, 
not  only  for  the  Pacific,  but  for  the  Yangtse  river 
as  w’ell.  Federal  incorporation  for  American  firms 
trading  with  China,  with  freedom  from  home  income 
taxes;  an  adequate  American  news  service;  a school 
at  Peking  for  training  Americans  in  the  native  lan- 
guage and  customs;  training  in  America  for  Chinese 
service  and  trade;  unification  of  Chinese  railroads; 
and  erection  of  building  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  proper  housing  of  consulates  and  other 
American  oflBcial  representatives  in  China,  with 
space  for  exhibitions  of  American  products,  and 
smaller  rooms  for  Chinese- American  meetings  and 
functions. 

Czech  OSLO  VAKi  A 

The  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  has  opened  in 
New  York  an  office  for  the  issuance  of  import  licenses 
for  all  articles  consigned  to  the  new  Republic.  War 
Trade  Board  export  licenses  are  issued  only  for  com- 
modities upon  which  the  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia has  issued  import  licenses. 

The  first  lot  of  American  cotton,  about  3,000 
bales,  has  just  been  delivered  in  Prague.  Twenty 
thousand  additional  bales  are  on  the  way.  It  has 
been  announced  that  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration has  shipped  food  to  the  value  of  $55,000,000 
into  Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark 

What  is  probably  an  accurate  view  of  the  oppro- 
tunities  for  American  trade  in  Denmark,  and  in 
Copenhagen  in  particular,  comes  from  a British 
source.  London  hears  that  American  business  men 


crowd  the  Copenhagen  hotels  and  are  buying  or 
renting  much  of  the  suitable  property  for  offices  or 
depots,  in  order  to  be  prepared  should  Copenhagen 
achieve  its  ambition,  and  become  the  chief  trans- 
shipment point  for  the  Baltic  countries.  In  addition, 
the  Americans  are  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
purchasing  power  of  Denmark,  and  many  manu- 
factured goods,  as  well  as  raw  materials,  are  being 
shipped  from  this  country,  in  American  bottoms, 
with  the  result  that  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen  is 
showing  signs  of  congestion.  Of  course,  all  these  goods 
are  not  sold  immediately.  They  are  intended  not  for 
Denmark  alone  but  for  the  Baltic  States,  and  indeed 
for  Germany.  It  is  said  that  in  the  Baltic  States  the 
American  business  men  are  taking  up  available  se- 
curities, chiefly  mortgages  on  real  property,  and 
opening  dollar  credits,  with  the  result  that  dollar 
credits  will  be  one  of  the  chief  mediums  of  exchange 
in  those  countries. 

Ecuador 

While  direct  reports  from  Guayaquil  indicate  that 
except  for  a demand  for  foodstuffs  in  general  there 
is  no  very  brisk  market  there  at  the  present  time  for 
imported  products,  there  are  certain  developments 
which  make  the  prospects  for  future  trade  much 
brighter.  A traveler  just  back  from  Ecuador  tells  of 
the  satisfaction  which  has  greeted  the  undertaking 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  of  the  scheme  for  the 
sanitation  of  Guayaquil.  This  work,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  under  the  direction  of  General  Gorgas. 
The  Government  is  putting  up  a new  public  building 
and  a new  municipal  market  in  Guayaquil,  both  of 
which  will  improve  the  external  appearance  of  the 
city,  while  the  installation  of  an  adequate  system  of 
sanitation  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  city. 

France 

Exchange  difficulties,  high  tariffs,  and  the  numer- 
ous obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a resumption 
of  general  trade  with  France,  however  much  they 
may  harass  the  ordinary  merchant,  have  not  yet, 
apparently,  prevented  the  steady  flow  of  goods  of  a 
certain  kind,  chiefly  raw  materials,  but  also  some 
manufactured  articles,  to  French  ports.  The  Ameri- 
can Chamber  of  Commerce  has  announced  that 
orders  for  a million  dollars  worth  of  agricultural 
implements  have  been  placed.  The  quandary  of  the 
French  Government  is  no  light  one,  for  not  only  is 
there  the  necessity  to  decrease  the  cost  of  living  by 
making  goods  freely  available,  but  there  is  also  the  no 
less  important  necessity  of  giving  French  industry  a 
chance  to  rehabilitate  itself  and  so  help  reduce  France’s 
debt  to  her  Allies.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Govern- 


raent  has  its  own  heavy  expenses  to  meet.  Hence  the 
issuance  of  such  apparently  contradicting  decrees  as 
the  recent  ones  removing  import  restrictions  and  the 
other  which  added  a surtax  to  the  regular  import 
duties.  Observers  on  the  spot  seem  to  think  that  in 
the  long  run,  the  need  for  American  goeds,  which  un- 
doubtedly exists  in  France,  wall  serve  to  overcome 
all  handicaps,  and  that  measures  to  be  devised  will 
take  care  of  internal  necessities,  and  provide  at 
the  same  time  for  the  importation  of  our  products. 

Great  Britain 

The  internal  troubles  of  Great  Britain  are  numer- 
ous enough  and  pressing  enough  to  monopolize  much 
of  the  interest  and  attention  of  her  merchants  and 
industrialists,  but  they  have  nevertheless  found 
time  to  elaborate  and  inaugurate  plans  for  extending 
and  developing  trade  with  other  countries.  The 
extensive  activities  of  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries  have  already  been  outlined.  Now  comes 
the  announcement  that  a syndicate  of  banks  have 
organized  the  British  Overseas  Bank,  Ltd.  and  are 
prepared  to  carry  on  a general  banking  business  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  lifting  of  the  German  block- 
ade found  British  merchants  ready  to  resume  im- 
mediately commercial  relations  with  both  Germany 
and  German  Austria.  There  will  be  certain  restric- 
tions until  the  Government  policy  has  been  w’^orked 
out,  but  trade  is  actually  under  way.  Consular 
service  is  being  restored,  and  it  is  expected  that  an 
Ambassador  to  Berlin  will  be  appointed  in  the  near 
future.  Britain  has  cotton  and  w'oolen  goods,  leather, 
oils  and  fats  which  Germany  needs,  and  which  are 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Trade  in  textiles 
with  Sweden  is  on  an  extremely  liberal  credit  basis, 
the  terms  offered  for  immediate  deliveries  being  six 
months,  with  a discount  of  six  per  cent,  for  cash  in 
thirty  days.  The  Levant  Company  has  been  organ- 
ized by  a group  headed  by  Sir  Maruice  de  Bunsen, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  special  mission  to  South 
America.  The  new  company  will  deal  in  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Black  Sea  region,  Egypt,  Greece  and  the 
Balkans,  and  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  Caucasus. 
Agencies  have  already  been  established  in  Bagdad 
and  Batoum.  The  results  of  all  these  activities,  and 
the  resumption  of  pre-war  trade  routes  is  already 
having  its  effect  in  the  figures  gathered  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  which  show  a gradual  increase  in  the 
export  of  both  coal  and  manufactured  articles. 

Italy 

With  the  abrogation  of  the  trade  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Italy,  and  the  approaching  abro- 
gation of  the  French-Italian  pact  of  the  same  nature. 


it  would  appear  that  the  United  States  would  soon 
cease  to  have  cause  to  complain  of  discrimination  in 
her  trade  relations  with  the  Peninsula.  These 
treaties  were  a war  measure,  and  not  a settled  com- 
mercial policy.  Goods  in  transit  may  now  enter  the 
port  of  Trieste  without  permits,  though  export  per- 
mits from  that  port  are  required.  Recommendations 
have  been  made  to  the  Italian  Government  by  Signor 
Quattrone,  Italian  High  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  that  the  import  tax  now  applied  to  fuel  oil 
be  removed,  and  trading  arrangements  are  going 
ahead  on  the  basis  that  the  requested  action  will 
be  taken.  The  Italian  need  of  industrial  machinery 
has  been  made  known  to  American  business  men  and 
manufacturers  through  the  report  of  Trade  Com- 
missioner C.  W.  Marshall,  who  has  specified  paper- 
making, textile,  printing,  shipyard,  sugar,  rope- 
making, hoisting  and  conveying,  refrigerating,  and 
wood-working  machinery,  as  of  immediate  impor- 
tance. 

Japan 

Ever  since  the  first  of  the  year  the  exports  of 
Japan  have  shown  a tendency  to  shrink,  and  her  im- 
ports to  increase.  The  increase  of  imports  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  demand  for  American  products,  raw  cot- 
ton, paper,  machinery,  oil,  etc.  The  use  of  electricity 
obtained  from  water  power  is  increasing  rapidly  in 
Japan,  and  there  is  a consequent  demand  for  such 
machinery,  as  well  as  for  pneumatic  tools,  cotton 
machinery,  and  machine  tools  in  general.  The  Im- 
perial Government  plans  to  spend  no  less  than 
yen  354,828,730  on  railroads  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1920.  In  the  same  period  the 
Government  of  Korea  will  spend  yen  10,000,000,  and 
that  of  Formosa  more  than  yen  13,000,000  and  of 
Saghalien  Island  more  than  yen  1,000,000.  In  addi- 
tion the  South  Manchurian  Railroad  has  allotted  yen 
31,000,000  for  railway  extension,  yen  7,400,000  for 
industrial  enterprises,  yen  17,200,000  for  steel  under- 
takings, yen  3,600,000  for  harbor  improvement,  yen 
3,600,000  for  local  improvement,  and  yen  3,700,000 
for  building  construction.  The  City  of  Tokio  has 
just  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  yen  5,000,000  for 
the  improvement  of  its  street  railways  and  electric 
lighting  system,  and  the  Formosa  Electric  Power 
Company,  Ltd.,  which  has  been  organized  in  co- 
operation with  the  Government  of  Formosa,  expects 
to  build  hydro-electric  plants  producing  130,000 
horsepower. 

Mexico 

Interest  in  Mexco  as  a field  for  future  development 
and  financing  is  evidenced  in  the  announcement 
just  made  of  the  organization  of  the  Mexican 


International  Corporation  by  a group  which  includes 
officers  of  important  banking  and  business  houses. 

This  corporation  has  been  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Delaware  and  offices  will  be  main- 
tained both  in  New  York  City  and  in  Mexico  City. 
Its  purposes  are  set  forth  as: 

(1)  The  investigation  of  existing  enterprises  to  determine 
their  physical  and  financial  condition,  management,  and 
future  prospects,  and  the  development  therefrom  of  plans 
for  refinancing  and  extension  which  will  procure  for  the 
corporation  an  interest  in  the  enterprise; 

(2)  The  investigation  of  proposed  enterprises  to  determine 
their  merit,  probable  cost,  and  future  prospects,  and  the 
development  therefrom  of  plans  for  the  financing,  con- 
struction, management,  and  ultimate  disposition  of  the 
enterprise; 

(3)  The  investment  in,  underwriting,  and  organization  of 
underwriting  syndicates  for  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  such  enterprises  in  Mexico  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Corporation.  Should  developments  indicate  the  neces- 
sity therefor,  the  Corporation  will  establish  a Service 
Department  to  furnish  information  and  service  of  a 
character  in  keeping  with  its  purposes. 

The  officers  of  the  Corporation  will  be : President, 
Thomas  H.  Gillespie,  president  of  T.  A.  Gillespie 
Company;  Vice-Presidents,  George  J.  McCarty, 
president  of  the  Mercantile  Banking  Company,  Ltd., 
of  Mexico  City,  and  H.  S.  Brown.  Mr.  McCarty 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Corporation’s  offices  and 
organization  in  Mexico  City. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  will  be 
composed  of  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  President  of  the 
Liberty  National  Bank;  Thomas  H.  Gillespie,  George 
J.  McCarty,  Grayson  M.-P.  Murphy,  Vice-President 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York; 
James  H.  Perkins,  Vice-President  of  the  National 
City  Bank;  William  C.  Potter,  of  Guggenheim 
Brothers;  Charles  S.  Sargent,  Jr.,  of  Kidder,  Peabody 
& Company;  Eugene  V.  R.  Thayer,  President  of 
Chase  National  Bank;  and  H.  S.  Brown. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation  will  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes:  There  will  be  10,000  shares 
of  preferred,  7 per  cent,  cumulative  stock  of  the  par 
value  of  $100  and  $25,000  shares  of  common  stock 
with  a par  value  of  $5 . Both  classes  of  the  stock  will 
be  subscribed  for  in  cash  at  par,  25  per  cent,  of  the 
subscription  being  immediately  payable  and  the 
remaining  75  per  cent,  being  payable  in  whole  or 
in  part  at  such  time  as  the  directors  may  determine. 
Subscribers  to  the  preferred  stock  will  have  the  right 
to  subscribe  to  an  equal  number  of  shares  of  the 
common  stock. 

In  announcing  the  organization  of  the  Corporation, 
Harvey  D.  Gibson  and  Grayson  M.-P.  Murphy,  the 
syndicate  managers,  made  the  following  statement: 


For  the  United  States  the  course  of  Mexican  affairs  is 
particularly  vital  and  if  properly  followed  should  offer  unusual 
opportunities.  Not  only  is  Mexico  so  located  as  to  afford  a 
natural  field  for  investment  and  development  by  our  people, 
but  she  has  unexploited  natural  resources,  the  mere  scratching 
of  which  would  provide  the  means  to  clear  off  all  her  national 
debt  and  place  her  on  a sound  financial  basis.  With  a soil 
capable  of  producing  all  the  cereal  crops  and  90  per  cent,  of 
all  the  known  fruits  of  the  world,  with  vast  tracts  of  timber, 
including  many  varieties  of  precious  hardwoods  and  dyewoods, 
with  a wide  range  of  climate,  with  every  known  mineral,  and 
with  oil  fields  w^hich  exported  more  than  63  million  barrels  in 
1918,  Mexico  needs  only  a return  to  normal  conditions  and 
the  introduction  of  modem  methods  and  modem  machinery 
to  bring  her  quickly  into  the  front  rank  of  the  producing 
world. 

The  Netherlands 

Private  advices  from  Holland  indicate  that  condi- 
tions there  are  slowly  improving,  a definite  trade 
revival  being  prophesied  by  some  authorities.  The 
chief  needs  are,  of  course,  for  raw  materials,  chiefly 
cotton,  wool,  fats,  packers  goods,  and  oleiferous 
seeds.  Restrictions  on  trade  are  being  withdrawn 
one  after  the  other,  and  enterprise  is  beginning  to 
manifest  itself  with  something  akin  to  its  old  vigor. 
The  much  discussed  project — ^the  draining  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee — is  again  to  the  fore,  with  the  chance, 
this  time,  that  it  will  be  considered  as  a national 
necessity,  and  perhaps  definitely  undertaken. 

Poland 

Mr.  Constantin  Radkiewicz  of  Warsaw,  Poland, 
who  arrived  in  New  York  recently  on  a financial  and 
commercial  mission,  has  outlined  in  an  interview  the 
commercial  importance  of  the  market  which  he  rep- 
resents. Poland,  according  to  his  view,  is  the  na- 
tural gateway  to  the  whole  Russian  market,  and  his 
plea  to  American  merchants  is  that  they  establish 
themselves  immediately  in  his  country  and  secure 
their  training  there,  in  order  to  be  able  to  enter  the 
Russian  market  properly  fortified  with  the  knowledge 
which  their  Polish  experience  will  give  them.  He 
points  out  that  in  the  Ukraine,  Lithuania,  White 
Russia  and  the  Baltic  States,  the  culture  is  largely 
Polish,  the  lands  often  belong  to  Poles,  the  sugar 
factories  are  in  Polish  hands,  and  the  big  mining  and 
metal  industries  are  mostly  managed  by  Poles. 

“Taking  all  the  above  into  consideration,”  he  said, 
“it  would  be  a mistake  to  call  the  commercial  area 
of  the  present  Polish  State  alone  the  Polish  business 
territory,  as  the  latter  in  fact  covers  in  addition  the 
whole  of  South  Russia  (Ukraine)  as  well  as  Lithuania, 


y 


White  Russia  and  the  Baltic  States,  which  also  be- 
longed to  Poland  before  its  partition.  Warsaw,  the 
capital  of  Poland,  which  always  was  the  centre  of  all 
Polish  business  activities,  is  bound  to  develop  now 
into  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial centers  of  Europe.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  the  financial  world  to  be  strictly  informed 
as  to  what  the  Polish  market  really  means  and 
what  enormous  value  it  represents  to  all  those  who 
intend  to  work  in  the  Polish  business  territory.  This 
is  very  well  understood  by  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  European  allied  nations,  and 


the  most  energetic  steps  are  being  taken  by  them  to 
enter  into  business  connections  with  Poland. 

Switzerland 

Flotation  in  this  country  of  the  recent  Swiss  loan 
for  $30,000,000  is  expected  to  give  Swiss  merchants 
their  longed-for  opportunity  to  buy  both  raw  mate- 
rials and  manufactured  products  of  which  they  are 
in  such  need.  The  undertaking  is  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  general  plans  which  are  being  con- 
sidered for  the  broad-scale  financing  of  European 
needs,  but  is  rather  a special  transaction  for  a 
special  need. 


Note  : It  will  frequently  be  possible  for  us  to  give  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  trade 
and  other  developments  narrated  in  this  summary.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Foreign  Trade 
Bureau,  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  140  Broadway,  New  York.  While  we  cannot  of  course 
guarantee  all  statements  made,  every  effort  is  made  to  insure  their  accuracy. 


New  York,  Saturday,  August  16,  1919 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 


American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


Accumulated  evidence  gathered  by  compe- 
tent observers  leaves  now  little  room  for  doubt 
that  the  lowest  point  in  the  economic  state  of  the 
world  was  passed  some  time  back  and  that  whatever 
may  be  the  temper  of  the  present  moment,  from  this 
time  forth  progress  must  be  ever  more  rapid  toward 
stability  and  prosperity. 

To  support  this  view^  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  this 
obvious  fact:  that  while  production  may  not  have 
increased  at  a rate  sufficient  to  make  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  world’s  needs  a matter  of  less  than 
years,  yet  the  great  waste  of  staple  commodities, 
which  the  continued  prosecution  of  the  war  involved, 
has  been  almost  entirely  stoppcid.  The  destruction  of 
life,  too,  has  ended  and  the  men  engaged  directly  or 
indirectly  is  such  destruction  are  now,  each  of  them, 
an  asset  for  constructive  effort.  During  the  years 
that  the  war  lasted,  the  world  was  able  to  feed  itself 
and  clothe  itself,  despite  the  great  proportion  of  its 
resources  that  were  being  consumed  in  the  struggle. 
That  toll  is  no  longer  being  exacted,  and  has  not  been 
exacted  since  November  11th.  The  world  is,  there- 
fore, richer  by  the  amount  it  has  saved  by  merely 
ceasing  to  fight. 

The  transition  from  peace  to  war  was  a slow  and 
wasteful  operation  even  in  the  countries  best  rep- 
pared  for  the  struggle.  The  transition  from  war  to 
peace,  with  all  the  re-adjustment  of  industry  that  it 
implies,  is  but  little  less  difficult.  It  has,  however, 
this  advantage.  That  whatever  progress  is  made  is 
so  much  positive  progress,  each  painful  step  being 
an  actual  gain,  each  factory  restored  to  production 
taking  the  world  that  much  further  from  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  to  which  it  had  so  nearly  approached. 


each  individual  who  undertakes  again  the  task  which 
was  his  during  pre-war  days  assisting,  by  the  extent 
of  his  effort,  in  the  general  revival. 

That  such  progress  is  being  made  cannot  be 
doubted.  To  the  most  pessimistic  observer  the 
strides  that  Belgium  has  made  must  be  apparent. 
France  has  passed  the  crisis,  and  is  once  again  attack- 
ing her  tremendous  burdens  with  her  old  spirit. 
Italy,  faced  for  a time  with  grave  disorders,  is  now 
presenting  a much  more  hopeful  face  to  the  world. 

The  civilization  which  the  'world  had  built  up  be- 
fore the  war  was  a solvent  civilization.  With  all  its 
short-comings  it  had  nevertheless  sufficient  surplus 
to  extend  its  power  each  year,  to  west  a little  more 
territory  from  darkness  and  to  give  its  benefits  to 
more  millions  of  weaker  races.  For  four  years  this 
surplus  has  been  utilized  elsewhere,  and  it  may  even 
be  true  that  some  of  the  stored-up  energy  has  been 
expended.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  productive 
power  if  the  world  has  not  been  impaired.  If  work 
were  to  start  tomorrow  in  every  factory  where  it  was 
carried  on  previous  to  the  war,  the  surplus  would 
again  be  produced. 

The  minds  of  ordinary  men  were  so  occupied  dur- 
ing the  war  with  the  daily  problems  which  the  war 
brought  with  it  that  they  had  little  time  for  taking 
stock  of  the  general  world  situation.  The  state  of 
the  ledger  was  of  little  interest.  The  main  thing  was 
to  fulfill  the  contract.  During  the  let-down  which 
followed  the  armistice,  men  began  to  figure  up  their 
status.  The  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
surplus  had  been  exhausted  spread  in  gradually  wid- 
ening circles  through  the  world,  bringing  astonish- 


ment  and  panic  to  the  unthinking,  and  causing  grave 
concern  even  to  wiser  men. 

It  was  only  a few  weeks  ago  that  this  knowledge 
reached  its  widest  diffusion  and  affected  the  equan- 
imity of  the  greatest  number  of  people.  It  so  hap- 
pened, therefore,  that  the  most  competent  observers 
had  discounted  the  dangers  of  the  situation  by  the 
time  that  a comprehension  of  it  had  become  widely 
spread.  As  these  trained  observers  reckoned  up  the 
world’s  resources,  they  invariably  reached  the  con- 
clusions that  the  productive  power  of  the  world  had 
* not  been  impaired;  as  their  authoritative  view  be- 
came more  widely  kno\\m  and  their  judgment  was 
accepted  by  men  in  positions  of  leadership,  pessimism 
gradually  subsided.  This  probably  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  excitement  of  the  last  week  or  two  has 
had  little  appreciable  depressing  effect  upon  the  men 
actually  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  and 
their  sale  here  and  abroad. 

This  is  said,  of  course,  without  any  attempt  to  be- 
little the  seriousness  of  the  present  situation,  or  to 
gloss  over  the  difficulties  which  must  be  met  and 
overcome  before  normality  in  trade  relations,  and 
particularly  in  foreign  trade  relations,  may  be  ex- 
pected. It  so  happens  that  the  United  States,  being 
in  a position  to  supply  so  many  of  the  world’s  needs 
during  the  war,  had  to  extend  credit  to  the  purchasers 


F oreign 

Argentina 

Normal  conditions  are  gradually  reappearing  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  commerce  with  foreign  nations  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  exchange  situation  is  im- 
proving, with  the  American  dollar  at  par  for  the 
first  time  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
There  exists  at  present  a demand  for  three  American 
products — steel,  cotton  goods  and  chemical  products. 
Competition  in  textiles  will  undoubtedly  be 
encountered  soon  with  England,  and  Germany 
expects  to  recover  a great  share  of  her  former 
position  in  the  chemical  export  trade.  There  are 
awaiting  in  Argentina  industrial  opportunities  which 
American  business  men  interested  in  foreign  open- 
ings could  utilize.  The  development  of  water  power, 
for  example,  would  lead  to  the  erection  of  manufac- 
turing plants.  Wool  will  undoubtedly  be  sent  out 
of  Argentina  in  the  near  future  as  a finished  product. 


of  those  materials  until  the  normal  exchange  rela- 
tions had  been  entirely  disrupted.  To  place  Europe 
again  in  production,  and  so  to  continue  our  own  pros- 
perity requires  a further  extension  of  credit.  The 
solvency  of  Europe  being  granted,  the  problem  for 
the  American  banker,  manufacturer  and  exporter 
shrinks  from  an  economic  problem  into  one  of  finance; 
that  is,  it  is  a question  of  deciding  upon  the  terms 
upon  which  credit  may  be  most  advantageously  sup- 
plied. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  the  situation  is  iden- 
tical in  this  respect — that  settlements  cannot  be 
made  until  production  has  been  resumed  on  the  full- 
est possible  scale.  Europe  cannot  produce  until  food 
and  the  raw  materials,  machinery,  and  fuel  necessary 
to  her  production  have  been  secured  from  the  United 
States,  the  most  available  source  of  supply.  Those 
needs  cannot  be  supplied  unless  our  own  production 
is  kept  at  the  highest  possible  level.  Production  is 
the  fundamental  of  the  problem,  and  unless  pro- 
duction is  maintained  and  increased,  here  and 
abroad,  reforms  will  be  useless,  and  all  the  attention 
devoted  to  panaceas  wdll  be  so  much  energy  diverted 
from  the  real  crux  of  the  situation,  and  so  much  a sin 
against  civilization.  In  truth,  the  world  has  no 
choice.  As  between  optimism  and  disaster  the 
course  is  already  decided. 


Markets 

not  as  a raw  material.  The  newly  established  sisal 
industry  offers  an  extensive  field  for  American 
machinery. 

Direct  steamship  service  has  been  established  be- 
tween Boston  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

New  projects  under  discussion  at  present  are  the 
change  of  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  from  Govern- 
ment control  to  private  administration,  with  im- 
provements to  be  added  to  its  facilities,  and  the 
drilling  of  oil-bearing  wells  near  the  Nenquen 
Territory. 

Australia 

The  seamen’s  strike  in  Australia  was  still  on  at 
last  reports  and  nearly  all  shipping  in  Melbourne  and 
Sidney  is  tied  up.  The  strike  has  been  going  on  for 
several  weeks  now  and  the  loss  in  wages  has  been 
estimated  at  $12,500,000.  The  Australian  manufac- 


turers  have  been  carrying  on  something  in  nature  of 
a propaganda  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff  in  favor  of 
higher  customs  duties,  and  this  propaganda  has  re- 
cently been  directed  against  the  United  States  and 
more  especially  against  the  Webb  law.  From  other 
sides  protests  are  being  made,  as  for  instance  the 
recent  one  from  the  Victorian  Farmers’  Union.  This 
organization  recommends  inquiry  and  report  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  before  any  in- 
crease in  the  tariff  is  made,  and  that  the  new  indus- 
tries created  during  the  war  should  be  dealt  with  on 
the  merit  of  their  relative  service  to  the  country. 

That  the  proposed  protective?  tariff  is  not  expected 
seriously  to  affect  imports  from  the  United  States  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  month  several 
Australian  business  men  have  come  to  this  country 
in  order  to  interest  American  business  houses  in 
establishing  agencies  in  Australia.  Wben  the  armis- 
tice was  signed  the  Australian  market  was  heavily 
overstocked  with  high-priced  American  goods  and 
the  following  months  were  full  of  anxiety,  but  as  the 
expected  drop  in  prices  did  not  materialize  the  accu- 
mulated stocks  have  gradually  been  disposed  of  with- 
out loss.  There  is  a steady  demand  for  machinery  of 
all  kinds,  also  for  automobiles,  tractors  and  commer- 
cial vehicles,  and  many  other  lines  of  goods  such  as 
Australia  has  been  accustomed  to  import  from  us. 
The  effort  made  to  re-establish  shipping  service  be- 
tween Australia,  New  Zealand  and  our  west  coast 
has  been  successful,  and  steamers  are  being  added 
to  these  routes  as  conditions  warrant.  Another  line 
is  to  be  established  between  Portland,  Oregon  and 
New  Zealand. 

The  Government  of  Tasmania  has  decided  to  open 
up  a state-owned  steamship  service  between  Tas- 
mania and  the  Australian  Commonwealth  in  compe- 
tition with  the  existing  shipping  companies,  which 
are  controlled  outside  of  Tasmania. 

BELGimi 

In  spite  of  unsettled  labor  conditions  and  the  many 
obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reconstitution,  Bel- 
gium seems  to  be  accomplishing  more  definite  results 
than  any  other  European  country  now  trying  to  re- 
cover from  invasion.  While  some  other  countries 
give  the  impression  of  being  slow  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  tangle  of  problems  and  step  freely 
forw^ard,  Belgium  appears  to  be  taking  long  strides  in 
the  right  direction.  Plans  are  assuming  definite 
shape  for  the  great  steel  combination  to  include  the 
Ougree  Marihaye  and  the  Cockerill  works  near  Liege, 


and.  the  Providence  mills  near  Charleroi.  The  new 
combination  is  being  formed,  it  is  stated,  according 
to  the  method  followed  in  merging  many  American 
plants  into  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  terrific  inroads  made  into  the  livestock  of  the 
country  are  being  repaired  by  substantial  shipments 
from  Chicago.  Several  cargoes  of  from  500  to  1,000 
animals  each,  consisting  of  steers,  cows  and  bulls,  and 
a few  draft  horses,  have  been  consigned  to  Antwerp. 
A Brussels  despatch  states  that  all  the  American 
army  stores,  valued  at  100,000,000  francs,  have  been 
bought  by  the  Minister  of  Food,  and  will  be  retailed 
under  Government  control.  Some  of  the  American 
merchant  vessels  for  sale  are  being  sought  by  Belgian 
interests,  who  are  negotiating  with  the  United  States 

Shipping  Board. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  conserve  the  coun- 
try’s coal  supply,  which  will  fall  far  short  of  the  re- 
quirements of  increased  industrial  production.  On 
July  31  the  exportation  of  Belgian  coal  to  any  coun- 
try was  prohibited  temporarily  by  the  Government, 
to  prevent  a sudden  drain  on  the  coal  resources 
caused  by  the  great  need  occasioned  in  all  quarters 
which  depended  on  British  coal  and  were  made  help- 
less by  the  miners’  strike. 

In  line  with  the  action  of  other  governments,  the 
Belgian  Government  now  permit  trade  with  Ger- 
many and  will  shortly  issue  regulations  governing 
it.  A license  will  be  required  for  every  transaction, 
and  importers  and  exporters  will  be  obliged  to  submit 
certain  details  in  regard  to  the  transaction.  Except 
for  this  restriction  and  an  embargo  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  gold,  platinum,  arms  and  munitions,  trade 
will  in  general  be  free. 

As  an  indication  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Bel- 
gium is  held  by  the  United  States,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  approved  the  recommendation 
of  President  Wfilson  that  the  American  Legation  at 
Brussels  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  Embassy. 

Bolivia 

Bolivia  is  awakening  rapidly  to  the  realization  of 
the  necessity  of  developing  her  hitherto  neglected 
national  resources.  Her  present  difficulty  is  the 
problem  of  transportation.  Wdth  splendid  mines  and 
fertile  lands,  with  almost  unlimited  agricultural 
possibilities,  her  business  men  believe  that  funds  for 
developing  these  resources  should  not  be  difficult  to 
obtain.  Four  distinct  new  rail  lines  are  proposed  for 
which  American  capital  is  sought. 


Bolivian  reports  claim  that  the  stocks  of  American 
goods  on  hand  are  quite  depleted  and  that  the  coun- 
try is  in  a position  to  place  orders  in  the  United 
States  on  a large  scale.  Machinery  is  badly  needed. 

Brazil 

Business  in  Brazil  shows  a steady  upward  trend, 
and  optimism  concerning  trade  conditions  with  the 
United  States  is  prevalent.  The  recent  coastwise 
marine  strike  did  not  affect  the  Brazilian  trade.  In 
fact,  there  is  a superabundance  of  vessels,  with  the 
result  that  boats  are  lying  idle  at  their  wharves.  The 
previous  dullness  of  commercial  interchange  is  grad- 
ually diminishing,  and  Americans  are  receiving  an 
increasing  number  of  orders,  wheat,  maize,  and  coal 
being  the  supplies  most  in  demand. 

A United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
formally  opened  in  Sao  Paulo. 

Recent  advices  of  plans  for  industrial  development 
now  being  considered  in  Brazil  tell  of  the  proposed 
installation  of  a radio-telegraph  system  between 
Brazil  and  Paraguay;  and  the  proposed  electrifica- 
tion of  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway.  The  telephone  lines 
of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  do  Sul  are  controlled  by  one 
company,  with  headquarters  in  Porto  Alegre.  This 
company  is  at  present  planning  to  install  automatic 

telephones  in  Porto  Alegre. 

Brazil  has  in  the  past  supplied  neighboring  states 
with  timber  for  constructional  purposes,  and  a mar- 
ket now  exists  for  wood-working  machinery  which  is 
well  worth  considering. 

Sao  Paulo  will  soon  jiossess  two  large  modern  de- 
partment stores,  according  to  Brazilian  advices.  The 
Mappin  States  Company  has  enlarged  its  quarters 
and  an  English  and  Argentinian  Company  is  reported 
about  to  establish  a branch  in  that  city. 

Bulgaria 

Interest  in  Bulgarian  exports  centers  around  that 
typically  Bulgarian  product,  attar  of  roses.  Since 
rose  oil  is  to  be  the  chief  basis  of  exchange  with  other 
countries,  the  entire  stock  has  been  put  under  con- 
trol of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  which  has  fixed 

the  price  at  $17.50  an  ounce. 

The  latest  development  in  this  industry  is  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Bank  of  Roses.  This  is  a cooper- 
ative institution  for  banking  and  trading,  capitalized 
at  4,000,000  francs,  with  its  main  office  at  Sofia.  A 
quarter  of  the  capital  w as  subscribed  by  rose  growers, 
and  the  remainder  by  strong  financial  interests. 


Canada 

The  greatest  problem  confronting  Canada  has  been 
the  marketing  of  this  year’s  enormous  wheat  crop, 
of  which  it  is  estimated  that  about  175,000,000  bush- 
els will  be  available  for  export.  The  task  is  to  find  a 
market  willing  to  deal  on  a cash  basis  and  the  neces- 
sary tonnage  for  delivery.  Practically  all  the  Cana- 
dian shipping  is  controlled  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  all  efforts  to  have  the  ships  restored  to 
Canadian  registry  have  failed.  Late  reports  state 
that  the  Canadian  GovernmeUt  has  decided  to  buy 
and  market  the  Canadian  1919  wheat  crop  to  be  sold 
“at  prevailing  world  prices”  and  the  surplus  pro- 
ceeds to  be  divided  among  the  original  sellers  of  the 
wheat.  Speculation  and  profiteering  will  be  pro- 
hibited. Last  year  was  a record  one  for  the  Province 
of  Quebec  in  the  output  of  metals  and  minerals.  The 
total  value  of  the  production  of  the  mines  and  quar- 
ries was  $18,707,762,  the  highest  ever  recorded. 

The  Imperial  Oil  Company  has  appropriated  one 
million  dollars  for  the  exploration  of  oil,  and  ten  geo- 
logical parties  are  out  investigating  a number  of  new 
prospects  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  Canada 
furnishes  only  a small  part  of  its  petroleum  and  it  is 
hoped  that  these  investigations  will  result  in  new 
sources  of  supply  being  discovered. 

A bitter  controversy  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
western  provinces  of  Canada,  who  want  the  free  ad- 
mission of  American  agricultural  machinery  and  im- 
plements, and  the  manufacturers  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  who  strongly  oppose  such  a course.  But  as 
the  western  provinces  hold  the  balance  of  power  in 
Parliament  it  is  likely  they  will  succeed  in  obtaining 
what  they  want. 

A notable  development  has  taken  place  in  banking 
circles  in  Canada,  about  500  new  branches  being 
started  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The  total 
number  of  branches  of  Canadian  banks  is  now  about 
4,000.  The  expected  development  of  the  western 
sections  of  the  country  and  recovery  of  business  is 
given  as  the  cause  for  this  rapid  expansion . 

Chile 

Owing  to  certain  internal  conditions,  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  the  decrease  of  the  nitrate 
output,  Chile  is  not  at  present  displaying  any  marked 
increase  of  international  commerce.  However,  a new 
discovery  which  greatly  shortens  the  process  of  ni- 
trate production  will,  it  is  believed,  in  time  prove  of 
benefit  to  Chile’s  staple  industry.  Extensive  plans 
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for  port  improvements  are  under  way,  which  will  pro- 
tect and  stimulate  shipping.  The  Government  has 
been  obliged  to  place  an  embargo  on  foodstuffs, 
owing  to  congested  traffic  and  high  prices. 

Plans  for  new  projects  are  continuing,  however, 
and  a decree  has  been  signed  providing  for  a large 
sum  to  be  used  for  the  electrification  of  a branch 
road  between  Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  by  way  of 
Casablanca. 

Keen  interest  is  displayed  in  Chile  in  the  idea  of 
transportation  by  air.  This  country  offers  splendid 
fields  for  this  industry,  and  as  a result  seems  to  afford 
opportunities  to  foreign  capital  and  enterprise. 

A new  organization,  “The  Chile- American  Asso- 
ciation,” has  been  formed.  This  comprises  American 
firms  investing  capital  in  Chile,  and  interested  in  its 
development. 

Colombia 

Colombia  has  recently  disclosed  to  the  world  its 
rich  oil  resources,  hitherto  unrealized  and  undevel- 
oped. The  Government  maintains  a favorable  atti- 
tude toward  foreign  capital  which  will  undoubtedly 
assist  the  growth  of  this  new  industry. 

At  present  stocks  of  merchandise  are  greatly  re- 
duced. There  is  a demand  for  all  classes  of  goods, 
especially  for  cotton  fabrics,  hardware,  cement,  and 
drugs. 

A publicity  bureau  has  been  founded  to  circulate 
and  supply  specific  and  comprehensive  information 
to  all  interested  in  this  nation.  This  is  a new  means 
of  industrial  stimulus  which  has  been  successfully 
tried  in  other  countries  of  South  America. 

China 

Reports  from  China  tell  of  the  continued  attempt 
to  boycott  Japanese  goods.  In  Hankow  there  has 
been  organized  an  association  for  the  maintenance  of 
native  goods  backed  by  a wealthy  citizen  of  the  town. 
Likewise  a stimulus  is  being  given  to  domestic  in- 
dustry in  attempts  to  establish  Chinese  factories  for 
the  manufacture  of  goods  formerly  imported  almost 
exclusively  from  Japan. 

General  conditions  in  China  point  to  very  great 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Regardless  of  the  rights  or 
wrongs  of  the  terms  of  the  prevailing  Chinese  boy- 
cott of  Japanese  products,  it  is  obvious  to  all  who  are 
in  close  touch  with  Chinese  affairs  that  a very  decided 
preference  at  present  is  being  shown  by  Chinese  mer- 


chants for  American  goods  over  all  others,  provided 
price,  quality  and  service  are  equal.  If  the  necessary 
financial  arrangements  can  be  made  by  the  foreign 
banking  groups  to  furnish  the  monetary  assistance 
of  which  China  is  in  need — and  there  seems  to  be 
every  promise  that  such  arrangements  will  be  com- 
pleted— there  will  be  no  question  as  to  the  rosy  fu- 
ture for  American  merchandise  in  China.  There  is 
also  a very  decided  opportunity  for  engineering  and 
construction  projects  directed  by  American  en- 
gineers, archiects,  and  builders. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  China  is  a big  coun- 
try, with  methods  of  business,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption differing  considerably  in  different  prov- 
inces. The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of 
the  South  are  not  those  of  the  North  and  West.  They 
are  almost  as  dissimilar  as  those  of  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois and  Mexico.  The  means  of  communication  and 
transportation  facilities  are  not  the  same  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Each  province  is  almost  a 
subject  for  separate  study  in  itself.  The  American 
financial  institutions  already  established  in  China  are 
able  to  give  advice  on  the  spot  to  representatives  of 
American  business  seeking  to  make  their  preliminary 
investigations  and  to  acquaint  American  representa- 
tives with  local  conditions. 

Czechoslovakia 

Since  cotton  is  likely  at  all  times  to  be  the  chief 
import  demand,  it  is  of  interest  that  the  Ministry 
of  Trade  at  Prague  plans  a cotton  syndicate  of  con- 
trol to  supervise  the  import  and  export  of  cotton  and 
arrange  a fair  distribution  throughout  the  textile  in- 
dustry. 

Ecuador 

Ecuador  is  at  present  a splendid  market  for  United 
States  trade  activities,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
an  American  resident  of  that  republic.  There  is  de- 
mand for  textiles  and  foodstuffs,  hardware,  ready- 
made clothing,  machinery,  drugs,  boots  and  shoes. 

Guayaquil  is  awakening  to  its  great  sanitary  needs 
and  port  improvements  are  discussed  as  well  as  the 
many  other  necessary  improvements  to  place  this  city 
in  a position  to  enter  into  international  commerce. 

The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Guayaquil  and 
New  York  have  signed  a commercial  arbitration 
agreement,  and  the  Bank  of  Ecuador  is  said  to  be 
about  to  restore  exchange  rates.  These  two  develop- 
ments will  greatly  aid  in  bringing  this  republic  into 
closer  commercial  connection  with  the  United  States. 
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France 

Marked  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last 
fortnight  in  establishing  friendly  trade  relations  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States.  The  removal 
of  certain  embargoes  has  been  received  with  satisfac- 
tion. Now  that  there  are  fewer  obstacles  to  commer- 
cial intercourse,  representatives  of  many  large  Ameri- 
can banks  and  business  houses  have  met  in  Paris  with 

the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  there,  to  study 
various  phases  of  reconstruction  and  to  be  of  aid  in 
hastening  the  rehabilitation  of  the  devastated  dis- 
tricts. Following  the  announcement  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  at  Washington  of  a new  credit  to 
France  of  $157,549,000  comes  the  announcement 
that  M.  Klotz,  the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  has 
concluded  an  arrangement  with  a group  of  American 
bankers  for  the  sale  in  New  York  of  an  issue  of  French 
Treasury  bills  amounting  to  $50,000,000,  The  Amer- 
ican army  supplies  have  finally  been  bought  by 
France,  after  much  negotiating  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, at  a figure  higher  than  the  $300,000,000 
offer  which  was  rejected.  The  exact  price  will  be 
made  public  when  the  contract  goes  to  the  Chambre 
des  Deputes  for  formal  ratification.  Another  link  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  the  exhibition  of  French 
industrial  art  now  being  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York.  The  industries  represented  are 
those  with  goods  available  for  immediate  export,  and 
the  exhibition  is  intended  for  wholesale  buyers. 

Relations  with  European  neighbors  are  progressing 
in  equal  measure.  The  commission  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  to  study  the  feasability  of 
constructing  a tunnel  under  the  English  Channel  has 
reported  favorably  on  the  project  and  recommends 
the  formation  of  a Franco-English  commission  with 
a view  to  building  the  tunnel.  Measures  are  being 
taken  by  the  French  Government  for  the  removal  of 
the  finances  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  from  under  Ger- 
man influence,  and  prestmt  reports  indicate  a new 
“Bank  of  the  Rhine,”  to  replace  the  former  German 
Rhenish  Bank.  It  will  first  open  its  doors  in 
Nancy  with  a capital  of  10,000,000  francs,  and  a 
chain  of  branches  are  planned  throughout  Alsace. 

Two  new  bills  adopted  by  the  Chambre  des  De- 
putes are  of  commercial  interest.  One  is  a decree  fix- 
ing prices  for  current  articles  of  food  and  drink,  the 
maximum  profit  allowed  to  retailers  to  be  15  per 
cent,  over  the  estimated  cost.  The  other  is  a reso- 
lution that  commercial  travelers  in  France  from  all 
countries  must  be  registered  and  keep  in  their  posses- 


sion registration  cards  showing  their  identity  and 
activities.  These  cards  must  be  renewed  each  year 
and  will  be  subject  to  an  annual  tax  of  10  francs. 

German-Austria 

According  to  the  terms  of  a treaty  concluded  be- 
tween German-Austria  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  Ger- 
man-Austrian  individuals,  companies,  and  corpor- 
ations enjoy  the  full  protection  of  the  Czech  courts 
and  are  not  obliged  to  give  bonds.  OflScial  docu- 
ments which  correspond  to  the  German-Austrian 
regulations,  are  given  full  credence  in  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and  require  no  further  certification.  In  bank- 
ruptcy and  similar  cases  complete  reciprocity  is  ob- 
served. 

Germany 

The  renewed  great  depreciation  of  the  exchange 
rate  for  the  mark  in  adjacent  countries  has  aroused 
grave  concern  through  Germany.  Various  causes  are 
assigned  to  the  movement,  chief  among  them  being 
the  heavy  importation  of  goods  into  the  occupied 
territory,  which  causes  large  numbers  of  bank  notes 
to  leave  the  country.  The  hurry  to  unload  securities 
also  helps  to  depress  the  exchange.  There  seems  to 
be  no  hope  for  immediate  improvement  and  the  aid  of 
America  and  England  is  considered  to  offer  the  only 
possibility  of  betterment. 

The  German  press  expresses  its  satisfaction  that 
shipments  of  cotton  left  our  Southern  harbors  for 
Germany  immediately  upon  the  lifting  of  the  blockade, 
and  that  England  does  not  oppose  the  exportation  of 
raw  material  to  Germany,  while  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure a market  for  manufactured  articles.  It  is  hoped 
that  a certain  amount  of  raw  materials  may  be  speed- 
ily obtained  in  order  that  the  imports  of  such  raw 
materials,  as  well  as  foodstuffs,  may  be  paid  for  in 
part  by  German  manufactures,  thus  improving 
values. 

Germany’s  prospects  for  resuming  commercial  re- 
lations with  South  America,  Mexico,  Cluria  and 
Balkan  States  are  said  to  be  improving  and  France 
and  England  have  begun  to  import  certain  quantities 
of  German  manufactures  in  order  to  reduce  prices. 
Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  reestablish  trade  rela- 
tions with  Russia  and  also  with  Italy,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain raw  materials. 

Uncensored  wireless  communication  with  Germany 
by  way  of  the  Nauen  station  was  op>ened  July  24  for 
the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  com- 


mercial  messages  were  sent  through  the  Navy’s  radio 
system. 

Great  Britain 

The  coal  question  is  the  all-consuming  topic  of  the 
day  in  Great  Britain.  Due  to  the  decreased  output, 
all  present  restrictions  on  the  domestic  consumption 
of  coal  are  to  be  rigidly  maintained,  and  exports  are 
to  be  reduced  to  the  rate  of  23,000,000  tons  per  an- 
num, as  against  77,000,000  tons  in  1913.  The  Gov- 
ernment announcement  of  a six  shilling  increase  per 
ton  in  the  price  of  coal  has  met  with  a storm  of  pro- 
test from  all  sides,  the  manufacturers  maintaining 
that  the  increased  cost  of  production  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  meet  competition  in  foreign  mar- 
kets or  even  at  home.  Food  control  is  expected  to 
continue  during  the  coming  winter.  The  domestic 
dye  industry  is  receiving  protection  from  the  Govern- 
ment, which  already  has  prohibited  the  importation, 
except  under  license,  of  all  coal  tar  derivatives  for  ten 
years. 

Recent  advices  state  that  Americans  and  neutrals 
will  be  permitted  to  buy  wool  unrestrictedly  at  the 
next  series  of  auctions  in  London,  to  commence  Au- 
gust 31.  The  British  shipyards  have  been  working  at 
full  capacity,  but  the  coal  shortage  and  labor  trou- 
bles may  make  the  output  considerably  less  than  the 
two  million  tons  the  Government  had  anticipated. 
Foreign  trade,  both  import  and  export,  shows  a con- 
siderable increase  over  1918.  The  unfavorable  rate 
of  exchange  has  tended  to  slow  down  buying  from 
the  United  States.  Much  interest  is  being  manifested 
in  the  British  Industries  Fair,  to  be  opened  on 
February  23,  1920,  in  London,  Birmingham,  and 
Glasgow  simultaneously.  A specified  group  of  indus- 
tries will  be  represented  in  each  towm  and  no  industry 
will  be  permitted  to  exhibit  at  two  places.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  fair  will  be  held  in  a peace  year,  and  the 
expectations  are  that  the  results  will  be  an  imposing 
expression  of  the  magnitude  of  British  industry . Par- 
ticipation in  the  fair  is  confined  to  British  manufac- 
turing firms  and  admission  will  be  restricted  to  bona 
fide  trade  buyers  and  by  invitation  only . 

Greece 

Greece  is  busily  planning  industrial  expansion  and 
commercial  ascendancy  in  the  Eastern  Mediterra- 
nean. Shipbuilding,  the  modernizing  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  machinery,  hydro-electric  develop- 
ment, bringing  with  it  the  extension  of  telephone. 


telegraph  and  lighting  systems,  and  appliances  of  all 
sorts  are  a part  of  the  new  era.  The  buying  power 
of  the  nation  is  high,  and  the  demand  for  supplies  of 
all  kinds  is  unprecedented,  though  the  high  freight 
rates  from  New  York  to  Pirseus  are  a bar  to  trade 
with  this  country. 

As  tobacco  forms  one  of  the  principal  exports  from 
Greece,  it  is  of  interest  that  the  export  tax  on  tobacco, 
in  force  for  two  years,  has  been  removed  under  date  of 
July  19,  1919. 

Italy 

The  situation  arising  from  lack  of  coal  is  admit- 
tedly a serious  one  and  is  engaging  the  anxious  atten- 
tion of  manufacturers  and  of  the  Government. 
Stocks  on  hand  have  not  at  any  time  been  sufficient 
for  ordinary  needs,  and  matters  have  been  rendered 
acute  by  the  coal  crisis  in  Great  Britain  which  has 
partially  shut  off  that  source  of  supply.  No  day 
passes  without  an  appeal  for  American  coal,  and  the 
unsolved  shipping  problem  has  prevented  the  situ- 
ation from  being  appreciably  relieved. 

Until  the  coal  problem  is  settled  there  w ill  be  delay 
in  the  many  plans  which  were  going  forward  for  the 
development  of  the  new  Italy.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  improving  and  enlarging  the  principal  har- 
bors of  the  kingdom,  including  Genoa,  Naples,  and 
Leghorn.  A new  mission  to  the  United  States  is  being 
organized,  to  present  Italy’s  situtation  here,  and  it  is 
reported  that  a loan  of  considerable  proportions  is 
being  sought. 

A new  trading  company  with  a capital  of  30,000,- 
000  lire  is  being  formed  for  the  importation  of  cereals, 
and  the  export  of  Italian  products  to  balance  this 
trade.  It  is  understood  that  the  Banca  Commerciale 
Italiano  and  the  Credito  Italiano  are  heavily  inter- 
ested in  the  new  enterprise. 

Recent  discovery  has  been  made  in  Sicily  of  de- 
posits of  potassium  salts  and  phosphates  in  connec- 
tion with  the  well  known  sulphur  deposits.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  authorized  a complete  investigation 
since  it  is  believed  that  the  quantities  are  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  manufacture  of  chemical  fertilizers. 

Japan 

In  an  effort  to  retain  the  large  share  of  the  world’s 
commerce  which  she  gained  during  the  war,  impor- 
tant interests  in  Japan  have  been  formulating  plans 
to  adopt  an  active  policy  of  trade  investigation  com- 
parable to  that  undertaken  by  her  chief  competitors. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  Federa- 


tion  Guild,  composed  of  all  the  industrial  guilds  of 
Tokio,  recently  advocated  an  organization  to  study 
foreign  markets  and  methods  of  doing  business,  to 
compile  commercial  statistics  and  other  trade  data 
and,  in  general,  to  build  up  a complete  financial  and 
trade  intelligence  bureau.  It  is  realized  also  that  if 
Japan  is  to  continue  supplying  foreign  markets,  she 
must  maintain  a standard  in  her  manufactured  goods 
that  will  enable  them  to  bear  comparison  with  the 
products  of  European  and  American  mills.  Conse- 
quently efforts  are  being  made  to  standardize  cotton 
cloths  and  other  cotton  goods  manufactured  for 
export,  and  other  lines  will  be  taken  up  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Announcement  was  recently  made  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Kyo  Kumasaki  as  Japan’s  Consul-General 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Kyo  was  consul  at  Moscow  dur- 
ing the  revolution. 

The  problem  of  combating  the  high  cost  of  living 
is  worrying  the  Japanese  as  well  as  the  inhabitants 
of  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  unprecedented  price 
of  rice,  the  nation’s  food,  has  caused  many  people  to 
fear  a recurrence  of  last  year’s  riots.  Recent  reports 
state  that  in  an  attempt  to  alleviate  the  situation  the 
railways  will  transport  rice  free  of  charge  for  a time. 
On  the  other  hand  our  correspondents  in  Yokohama 
write  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  has 
greatly  increased  and  that  there  is  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  luxuries  of  all  sorts  as  well  as  for  necessities. 

Complaints  have  been  made  for  a long  time  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Tokio  electric  tramway  system, 
as  the  increase  in  mileage  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  population.  It  is  now  reported  that  plans 
have  been  drawn  for  a new  rapid  transit  railway  sys- 
tem and  construction  will  shortly  be  undertaken 
either  by  the  city  or  by  private  corporations. 

Professor  Y.  Yamakowa,  who  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  Japan’s  leading  authorities  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tricity, has  come  to  the  United  States,  for  the  second 
time  in  twenty  years,  to  study  hydro-electrical  plants 
and  electric  railway  systems.  Later  he  intends  to 
visit  various  European  countries  for  the  same  purpose. 

JU(iO-SLAVIA 

A correspondent  in  Zagreb  (Agram)  reports: 

Owing  to  the  fact  the  boundaries  between 
Jugo-Slavia,  Austria,  and  Hungary  are  almost  her- 
metically sealed,  the  former  country  is  suffering 
keenly  from  a lack  of  almost  all  manufactured  goods; 
of  those  arriving  via  Fiume  and  Trieste,  many  are 


of  poor  quality;  the  demand  is  particularly  great 
for  all  better  class  textile  goods,  parts  of  watches, 
cosmetic  and  pharmaceutical  articles . Unfortunately 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  freight  rates  in  Jugo- 
Slavic  territory — up  to  7 00  per  cent. — make  the  impor- 
tation of  voluminous  and  heavy  goods  extremely 
diflficult.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Trade 
in  Jugo-Slavia  grant  import  licenses  to  Jugo-Slavic 
citizens  only  under  a guarantee  that  the  goods  are  to 
remain  in  the  country.  It  is,  however,  stated  on 
good  authority  that  the  Central  Bureau  for  Trade 
of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Servians,  Croatians,  and 
Slovenians,  will  soon  permit  the  general  importation 
of  goods  of  every  kind. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Jugo-Slavia 
are  plums,  grapes,  dried  vegetables,  meat  (salami, 
fat,  poultry),  corn,  eggs,  copper,  mercury,  wool,  to- 
bacco, opium,  and  animal  products  (skins). 

As  Jugo-Slavia  is  not  an  industrial  country,  the 
question  arises  whether  in  regard  to  special  products, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  export  directly  to  that  country 
or  to  build  American  factories  there  to  meet  compe- 
tition from  other  foreign  countries. 

Mexico 

The  Post  Office  Department  of  Mexico  has  recently 
received  fifty  heavy  automobiles  from  the  United 
States  which  will  be  used  to  replace  stage-coaches 
and  mules  in  various  portions  of  the  republic.  A 
number  of  American  motor  cycles  has  also  been 
purchased,  which  will  be  utilized  in  the  recently 
established  special  delivery  system  inaugurated  in 
Mexico  City  and  in  some  other  of  the  larger  cities. 

The  National  Navigation  Company  of  the  Pacific 
has  resumed  its  service  between  various  points  on 
the  West  Coast.  Guaymas  and  Manzanillo  are  the 
terminal  points  and  calls  will  be  made  at  Santa  Ro- 
salia, Las  Penas,  La  Paz,  Mazatlan  and  SanBlas.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Ward  Steamship  line  will  augment 
its  fleet  until  it  has  twenty  steamers  of  large  size  en- 
gaged in  traffic  in  the  East  Coast  of  Mexico  and  Hav- 
ana with  New  York  City,  Galveston,  New  Orleans, 
and  other  American  ports.  It  is  said  that  commerce 
with  Mexican  and  other  ports  has  increased  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  during  the  past  few 
months. 

About  $400,000  worth  of  American  agricultural 
machinery  has  been  distributed  in  various  portions  of 
the  republic.  American  Vice-Consul  Charles  H. 
Cunningham  at  Mexico  City  states  that  it  is  ex- 


pected  that  during  the  present  year  there  will  be  es-  future  appears  to  offer  a field  for  industry  which 

tablished  in  Puebla,  Monterey,  and  Vera  Cruz,  should  show  splendid  results, 

branches  for  the  distribution  under  Government 

direction  of  agricultural  machinery  from  the  United  Portugal 

States.  Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  sale  Portugal  has  had  an  acute  economic  crisis  and 

of  tractors,  which  promises  to  have  a brilliant  future  has  not  yet  recovered  suflBciently  to  purchase  large 

in  Mexico.  There  is  said  to  be  a demand  in  Mexico  quantities  in  the  American  market,  but  it  is  rich  in 

at  the  present  time  for  a six-furrow  tractor  plow,  as  resources  and  will  gradually  assume  greater  im- 

well  as  for  a self-manipulating  and  self-adjusting  portance  as  a buyer  of  American  goods.  The  senti- 

plow  which  will  follow  the  furrow  once  started.  Sam-  ments  towards  America  are  friendly,  but  although 

pies  of  these  implements  are  being  imported  into  German  competition  has  been  temporarily  removed, 

Mexico.  it  must  be  remembered  that  Great  Britain  has  a 

During  the  month  of  June  over  150  tank  ships  left  strong  hold  on  the  little  republic,  and  the  commercial 

the  ports  of  Tampico,  Tuxpan,  and  Lobos  for  various  treaties  in  force  between  the  two  countries  aim  to 

parts  of  the  world  carrying  about  8,000,000  barrels  of  give  each  other  preferential  treatment, 

oil,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  total  exportation  of  Portugal  also  feels  the  pinch  of  the  coal  situation 

oil  from  Mexican  ports  in  July  will  reach  10,000,000  and  electrification  is  under  way.  A demand  for 

barrels.  electrical  supplies  will  follow,  along  with  other  ma- 

A new  law  of  imposts  on  mining  was  issued  in  Mex-  chinery  and  appliances  as  a natural  result  of  improved 

ico  City  on  June  27,  which  provides  for  three  classes  transportation,  the  exploitation  of  the  mineral  wealth, 

of  taxes:  (1)  Property  tax;  (2)  imposts  on  produc-  and  the  establishment  of  new  industries, 

tion  of  metals;  (3)  taxes  on  smelting,  coinage  and 

assays.  The  law  was  made  effective  July  1.  Rumania 

Panama  Trade  Commissioner  Van  Norman  reports  that 

trade  facilities  are  now  provided  so  that  American 
The  Republic  of  Panama  is  planning  two  industrial  goods  may  be  shipped  into  Rumania  and  stored 

undertakings  to  be  completed  in  the  near  future.  conveniently  in  bond  until  sold  in  business. 

The  first  is  for  the  construction  of  an  extensive  con-  financial  position  of  the  National  Bank  of 

Crete  road  system,  to  serve  for  military  and  trade  Rumania  is  shown  in  official  figures  made  public  by 
purposes.  The  American  Government  will  finance  American-Rumanian  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

the  construction,  which  will  involve  a length  of  500  During  May,  1919  the  gold  reserves  amounted  to 

miles  of  highway.  It  is  believed  that  this  thorough-  964,533,254  lei  or  francs;  the  amount  of  lei  in  cir- 

fare  will  act  as  a big  factor  in  the  industrial  develop-  culation  being  2,883,236,376. 

ment  of  Panama.  The  system  will  be  confined  to  a country  is  said  to  be  overrun  with  German 

square  area  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  commercial  travelers  offering  to  supply  Rumania’s 
and  terminals  will  be  at  either  end  of  the  Canal  zone.  ^ ^ eighteen  months 

The  second  project  is  the  erection  of  a large  hospi-  Germany  is  said  to  be  having  difficulty,  how- 

tal  in  the  outskirts  of  Panama  City.  It  will  accom-  ever,  in  delivering  the  orders,  owing  to  transporta- 
modate  400  patients,  and  will  be  equipped  with  mod-  difficulties, 

ern  laboratories  and  facilities  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  all  patients.  Scandinavia 

Peru  q'jje  Scandinavian  countries  seem  to  be  emerging 

A promising  opening  for  American  manufactures  from  their  period  of  depression.  This  is  especially 

appears  in  the  market  for  electrical  supplies  in  Peru.  true  of  Norway  and  Sweden  where  the  pap>er  industry 

Machinery,  accessories,  batteries,  fixtures  and  every  had  been  hard  hit  by  the  English  prohibition  against 

sort  of  supply  is  needed  here.  Germany  formerly  sup-  the  importation  of  paper.  About  half  of  the  Nor- 

plied  a great  share  of  these  goods,  and  Great  Britain  wegian  paper  mills  had  to  close  temporarily , others 

is  keenly  interested  in  this  opportunity,  but  Amer-  running  on  part  time.  The  continued  high  price  of 

ican  exporters  have  greatly  increased  their  activities  coal  increases  the  cost  of  production  in  all  the  Scan- 

in  this  direction  during  the  past  few  years  and  the  dinavian  countries  and  makes  export  to  foreign  mar- 


kets  all  the  more  difficult.  In  Norway  for  a time 
nearly  the  whole  mining  industry  was  at  a standstill 
and  the  aluminum  industry  was  partly  shut  down, 
while  “Norsk  Hydro,”  the  biggest  chemical  works 
in  Norway,  has  not  been  running  for  some  time.  The 
lumber  trade  is  good,  but  high  freight  rates  and  lack 
of  tonnage  are  still  a great  handicap.  The  fish  and 
oil  trade  is  improving. 

In  Sweden  the  wood  pulp  market  is  steady  and 
likely  to  continue  so  as  there  is  a steady  demand  from 
England.  Trade  in  cellulose  is  dull,  there  is  a poor 
sale  for  sulphite  and  the  sulphate  market  is  not  strong. 
The  shoe  factories  opened  again  in  July,  though  with 
decreased  production,  intended  mostly  for  domestic 
consumption. 

In  Denmark  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase 
the  export  trade  in  milk,  and  within  a year  ten  or 
twelve  establishments  for  the  treatment  of  milk,  such 
as  sterilizing,  condensing  and  the  making  of  milk- 
powder,  are  to  be  erected.  It  is  believed  that  this  will 
relieve  the  butter  market. 

Scandinavia  has  its  eyes  turned  toward  the  east — 
Russia  and  the  Baltic  Provinces — and  growing  activ- 
ity is  being  shown  in  enlarging  and  improving  the 
principal  harbors.  In  Copenhagen  the  port  strike  ap- 
pears to  have  been  satisfactorily  settled,  and  work  is 
now  going  on  regularly. 

Spain 

American  interest  in  Spain  is,  in  general,  inclined 
to  be  of  a historical  and  sentimental  nature  and  the 
fact  is  usually  overlooked  that,  with  one  exception, 
no  European  country  has  during  the  last  three  de- 
cades made  greater  strides  than  Spain.  It  is,  there- 
fore, only  fair  that,  as  Spain  discovered  America,  the 
latter  should  devote  more  serious  efforts  toward  dis- 
covering the  real  Spain. 

The  output  of  the  Spanish  mines  in  1916  repre- 
sented a value  of  383,000,000  pesetas,  and  the  metals 
and  other  commercial  products  derived  from  them 
were  worth  579,000,000  pesetas;  this  does  not  in- 
clude the  allied  chemical  industries,  which,  although 
still  in  their  infancy,  have  in  many  cases  already  at- 


tained considerable  importance.  Electrical  power 
for  industrial  development  is  not  lacking  and  it  is 
estimated  that  nearly  400,000  horsepower  were  in  use 
in  1917,  and  the  companies  still  have  at  their  disposal 
about  900,000  horsepower.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment contemplates  a far-reaching  plan  for  utilizing 
the  water  power  of  the  country  and  expects  to  extend 
the  network  by  more  than  4,000  kilometers  in  a short 
time.  As  this  will  involve  a large  consumption  of 
electrolitic  copper,  the  establishment  of  an  industry 
for  its  production,  which  will  utilize  much  of  the 
copper  produced  there,  is  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be 
taken. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  value  of  agricultural 
products  in  Spain  exceeded  4,300,000,000  pesetas  in 
1913,  the  need  of  the  installation  of  new  works  for  the 
production  of  fertilizers  will  be  readily  understood. 
Transportation  facilities  are  at  present  insufficient 
for  any  great  expansion,  and  must  be  improved. 

This  lack  of  transportation  facilities  gives  rise  to 
high  prices,  which  make  it  necessary  to  distill  coal  of 
low  caloric  power  in  order  to  derive  profit  from  its 
products.  The  use  of  fuel  distilled  from  the  skin  of 
pressed  grapes  has  been  proven  feasible  and  may  be 
of  commercial  importance.  There  is  a field  for 
motors,  agricultural  machinery,  and  machine  tools, 
many  of  which  can  eventually  be  made  in  Spain,  and 
America  could  contribute  greatly  to  the  development 
of  Spanish  industries  by  associating  her  capital  and 
the  experience  of  her  technical  and  business  experts 
with  Spanish  capital  and  talent. 

Switzerland 

The  threatening  aspect  of  the  Swiss  strikes  has  al- 
most entirely  passed  and  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  sober,  sound  sense  of  the  Swiss  people 
will  continue  to  control  the  situation.  While  radical 
steps  may  be  necessary  in  regard  to  the  food  ques- 
tions, it  does  not  seem  probable  that  a state  monop- 
oly of  exports  and  imports  will  be  established,  as  the 
business  interests,  with  wisdom  gained  by  war  expe- 
rience, have  good  reasons  to  be  opposed  to  this 
departure. 


Note  : It  will  frequently  be  possible  for  us  to  give  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  trade 
and  other  developments  narrated  in  this  summary.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Foreign  Trade 
Bureau,  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  140  Broadway,  New  York.  While  we  cannot  of  course 
guarantee  aU  statements  made,  every  effort  is  made  to  insure  their  accuracy. 
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American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


UNTIL  detailed  figures  are;  available,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deduce  the  significance  of  the  re- 
markable change  in  the  foreign  trade  figures  for 
July.  Exports  from  this  country  to  the  remainder 
of  the  world  showed  a decrease  of  $348,000,000  over 
the  record  figures  of  June,  and  imports  an  increase 
of  $52,000,000. 

Whatever  the  significance  of  the  drop  in  exports — 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  port  strike  in  July  may 
have  been  a prime  cause  of  it — the  increase  in  imports 
is  capable  on  its  face  of  favorable  interpretation.  At 
best,  it  might  mean  that  European  production  had 
begun  to  acquire  a momentum,  and  that  further  in- 
creases might  be  looked  for.  Yet  this  increase  was 
not  enough  to  supply  European  merchants  with 
balances  on  which  to  draw,  and  the  decline  in  the 
principal  foreign  exchanges  was  not  checked.  The 
merchant  desiring  to  make  sales  abroad  is  still  faced 
with  the  same  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  have 
beset  him  for  the  past  several  months.  There  is  a 
vigorous  demand,  which  is  impeded  and  prevented 
from  expressing  itself  in  purchases  by  the  high  prices 
which  American  goods  inevitably  command  abroad, 
and  the  restrictive  measures  which  European  Gov- 
ernments have  promulgated  in  order  to  stimulate 
their  own  industries  and  concerve  their  buying  power 
for  imperative  necessities. 

What  is  Healthy  Trade 

The  definition  of  healthy  trade  conditions  for  the 
United  States  is  different  in  many  ways  from  that 
which  might  have  been  accepted  in  pre-war  days. 
The  two  chief  factors  which  have  brought  about  the 
difference  are  expanded  productive  capacity  and  a 
creditor  position  in  relation  to  much  of  the  remainder 
of  the  world.  Before  the  war  our  indebtedness  to 
Europe  made  it  necessary,  in  maintaining  the  trade 


balance,  that  we  export  more  goods  than  we  im- 
ported. When  our  imports  were  greater  than  our 
exports,  our  indebtedness  to  Europe  increased  by 
that  much.  European  investments  in  our  railroads, 
industries,  municipal  bonds,  and  similar  securities 
were  common  and  the  total  was  very  large,  and  often 
increased  from  year  to  year.  Moreover,  we  were  still 
predominantly  an  agricultural  nation,  exporting  food 
and  raw  materials  in  exchange  for  manufactured 
products  which  we  did  not  produce  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity or  variety  to  supply  all  our  needs.  Today,  with 
regard  to  the  chief  European  markets,  the  situation 
is  very  nearly  reversed.  Our  productive  capacity  has 
increased  until  we  are  able  not  only  to  supply  a great 
list  of  manufactured  articles  for  our  own  wants,  but 
also  to  have  a surplus  which  can  be  disposed  of  else- 
where in  the  world.  In  addition,  European  holdings 
of  our  securities  have  been  largely  liquidated,  and  we 
have  loaned  great  sums  of  money,  through  Govern- 
ment and  private  channels.  Thus  we  come  inevita- 
bly to  the  conclusion  that  European  sales  to  our 
people  must  increase,  to  provide  both  the  means  to 
pay  the  interest  on  their  indebtedness  to  us  and  the 
means  of  exchange  whereby  our  own  sales  in  Euro- 
pean markets  may  be  paid  for.  Even  if  no  further 
credits  to  Europe  were  to  be  given,  our  buyings  there 
would  have  to  be  greater  than  before,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a permanent  continuation  of  the  present  dis- 
parity in  exchange  rates. 

Europe’s  Great  Need 

Meanwhile,  Europe’s  need  for  our  goods  is  pressing, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  raw  materials  and  fuel. 
Goods  for  our  consumption  will  not  be  available  un- 
til European  production  has  recovered  sufficiently  to 
produce  a surplus.  We  cannot  be  repaid  for  what  we 
have  loaned  until  industry  in  Europe  is  again  hum- 
ming. And  industry  cannot  hum  until  raw  materials 
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and  machinery  are  available.  Obviously,  in  order 
to  protect  our  past  loans  we  must  lend  more  in  order 
to  put  them  in  a position  to  repay  their  past  borrow- 
ings and  take  up  again  their  industrial  and  commer- 
cial life. 

Thus,  healthy  trade  conditions  in  the  world  will  be 
attained  only  when,  through  the  extension  of  Ameri- 
can credit,  European  industry  has  been  restored  to 
the  point  where  it  is  able  to  produce  a surplus  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  and  progressively  liquidate  its 
indebtedness  to  the  United  States  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  resuming  its  own  exploitation  of  markets 
in  the  backward  regions  of  the  world.  From  our 
selfish  point  of  view  conditions  will  be  healthful  only 
when  Europe  has  found  a way  to  pay  her  present 
and  future  indebtedness  to  us,  and  our  position  in 
other  markets  has  been  consolidated  to  the  point 
where  effective  disposal  may  be  made  of  our  surplus 
products,  both  raw  materials  and  manufactures. 

Credit  the  Solution 

The  vital  factor  in  all  this,  now  as  for  the  past  six 
months,  is  the  extension  of  American  credit  to 
Europe  upon  terms  which  shall  be  advantageous  to 
both  sides.  Until  this  is  done  European  living  costs 
will  continue  to  soar,  American  markets  will  continue 
to  contract,  and  production  will  be  impeded  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  very  time  when  production 
is  the  greatest  need  of  the  world. 


Credit  upon  a long-term  basis,  which  the  status  of 
European  industry  demands,  is  essentially  not  a 
banking  operation,  but  rather  a financing  operation. 
This  means  that  the  banks  alone,  however  clearly 
they  may  see  the  needs  of  the  situation,  cannot  handle 
it  with  their  own  resources.  The  very  essence  of 
banking  funds  is  that  they  be  kept  liquid.  Long- 
term European  credits  are,  however,  a very  fitting 
investment  for  surplus  capital,  insomuch  as  they  will 
conceivably  pay  an  attractive  rate  of  interest,  and 
also  form  adequate  security  for  loans.  Properly  safe- 
guarded by  our  own  Government,  such  credit  opera- 
tions would  make  clearer  the  way  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  exchange  difficulties  and  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  which  now  harass  the  world. 

But  the  problem  cannot  be  successfully  attacked 
so  long  as  the  present  uncertainty  about  the  future 
of  international  relations  continues.  The  lines  which 
the  world  is  to  follow  in  the  future  must  be  clearly 
marked  before  the  details  of  future  international  eco- 
nomic relations  can  be  staked  out.  Granted  a quick 
determination  of  peace  conditions,  and  the  assurance 
of  adequate  Government  support  in  financial  under- 
takings, there  is  little  doubt  that  the  banks  and  in- 
dustries of  the  country  could  shortly  offer  to  Europe 
credit  proposals  that  would  gladly  be  accepted,  and 
tend  to  bring  into  being  the  healthy  state  of  trade 
which  is  the  prime  need  of  the  world. 


Foreign  Markets 


ArgentIina 


The  hydro-electric  development  of  the  great  falls 
of  Iguazu  is  to  be  undertaken.  The  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment has  arranged  for  preliminary  surveys  to  be 
made  this  year  by  a commission  especially  appointed 
for  this  purpose.  The  falls  are  very  large  and  should 
prove  a factor  in  the  industrial  growth  of  the  country. 

The  cotton  industry  of  Argentina  is  still  in  its  early 
stages,  but  the  recent  prosperous  season  has  encour- 
aged the  local  spinners  to  consider  enlarging  their 
plants  and  three  new  cotton  mills  are  being  planned 

for  the  district  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Consular  advices  state  that  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment is  interested  in  hydroplanes  for  possible  mail 
service.  European  missions  are  making  use  of  this 
opportunity,  but  so  far  Americans  have  apparently 

been  apathetic. 


An  American-Argentine  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
of  which  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sanford  is  president,  has 
been  opened  in  New  York. 

Australia 

The  Government  of  Australia  has  assumed  control 
of  the  coal  supply  and  has  authorized  the  Prime 
Minister  to  requisition  all  the  coal  in  the  Common- 
wealth if,  in  his  opinion,  the  supply  is  endangered. 
He  is,  furthermore,  empowered  to  fix  the  price  of  coal, 
to  fix  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  in  the 
coal  mining  industry,  and  to  abrogate  existing  con- 
tracts. It  has  also  been  decided  that  hereafter  all 
overseas  sales  of  wheat  and  wheat  fiour  are  to  be 
made  by  the  Australian  Wheat  Board  only;  the 
freight  to  be  secured  by  the  Commonwealth  charter- 
ing agents  as  before. 


i 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  wool  position  was  dis- 
closed when  the  Honorable  William  Watt,  on  June  20, 
1919,  cabled  the  Imperial  Government  that  the 
Australian  wool  contract  would  terminate  on  June 
20,  1920,  and  that  after  that  date  the  market  would 
be  thrown  open  to  the  world. 

The  embargo  placed  on  the  importation  of  dyes 
other  than  those  of  British  origin,  has  been  recently 
amended  in  an  order  of  the  Minister  for  Customs, 
dated  June  23,  1919.  Applications  from  importers 
for  permission  to  import  foreign  dyes  will  be  con- 
sidered subject  to  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  that  an  unsuccessful  effort  has  been  made  to 
place  the  order  for  dyes  (or  an  effective  substi- 
tute therefor)  with  British  manufacturers, 

(b)  that  the  quantity  for  which  the  permit  is  re- 
quired shall  not  exceed  the  actual  requirements 
of  the  importer  or  of  the  parties  for  whom  the 
dyes  are  imported  up  to  December  31,  1919. 

The  reason  given  for  the  amendment  is  that  the 
British  manufacturers  have  not  proved  capable  of 
supplying  the  demand. 

An  “All  Australian”  exhibition  is  to  be  held  in 
Adelaide  in  March,  1920.  By  special  arrangement 
models  of  aeroplanes,  motors,  machinery,  new  in- 
ventions, etc.,  from  Great  Britain  will  also  be 
admitted. 

Belgium 

The  position  of  the  port  of  Antwerp  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  formation  of  “Syndicat  Anvers- 
Rhin  de  Transport  Interallie,”  a new  Rhine  naviga- 
tion company  which  aims  to  unite  all  Belgian  ship- 
ping interests  on  the  Rhine.  The  state  is  said  to  be 
back  of  the  new  syndicate,  which  will  have  its  head- 
quarters at  Antwerp  and  branch  oflBces  at  Strassburg 
and  Ludivigshafen. 

Although  rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  rehabili- 
tating the  various  industries  of  the  country,  it  has 
been  decided  to  postpone  until  April,  1920,  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Fair,  originally  planned  for  Septem- 
ber. It  was  felt  that  many  possible  exhibitors  would 
be  unable  to  participate  in  September  who  would  be 
in  a position  to  do  so  by  spring.  According  to  a 
report  of  the  Belgian  Department  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs, a great  many  factories  are  prevented  from 
recuperation  promptly  by  an  inability  to  obtain 
rapidly  the  machine  tools  ne<^essary  to  replace  those 
which  were  carried  away.  A Belgian  commission  has 
been  in  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh  inspecting  govern- 
ment-owned machine  tools  in  those  cities  and  it  is 
understood  that  preliminary  contracts  have  been 
placed  for  some  of  the  goods  inspected. 


The  Belgian  legation  in  Washington  has  notified 
the  Department  of  Commerce  that  an  international 
industrial  congress  will  be  held  in  Brussels  from 
September  2 to  September  6,  to  include  industrial  in- 
ventors, artists  and  other  “intellectual  groups  con- 
nected with  industrial  property.” 

The  restoration  of  farm  lands  lying  in  the  war 
zone  and  devastated  by  shell  fire  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Belgian  Government  for  some  time, 
and  a plan  has  just  l^een  announced.  The  Govern- 
ment itself  will  take  over  the  farms,  work  them  and 
finally  turn  them  back  to  their  original  owners  in  a 
healthy  state.  The  government  will  pay  owners  five 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  pre-war  valuation  of  the 
property,  while  working  it,  and  is  also  prepared  to 
buy  outright  if  the  owners  wish  to  sell.  The  length 
of  time  during  which  the  farms  will  be  under  govern- 
ment management  has  not  been  fixed,  and  will  depend 
on  how  much  time  is  required  to  bring  the  soil  back  to 
a normal  cultivable  state. 

British  South  Africa 

Special  attention  is  being  paid  to  agriculture  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  irrigation  works  that  have 
been  and  are  now  being  carried  through  have  added 
greatly  to  the  cultivable  area,  besides  reducing  the 
effects  of  droughts.  Large  quantities  of  food-stuffs 
are  being  exported,  and  favorable  comment  has  been 
made  in  London  on  the  quality  of  the  South  African 
fruit.  The  oranges,  for  instance,  are  said  to  be  far 
superior  to  those  received  from  the  southern  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  products  of  the  gold,  diamond, 
asbestos,  and  other  mines  have  greatly  increased  in 
value,  but  the  output  decreased  in  1918,  due  to  the 
influenza  epidemic  and  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities. 

A great  national  exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  Pre- 
toria early  in  1920.  The  exhibits  are  to  be  confined 
mainly  to  the  manufactures  of  British  South  and 
East  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  but  machinery,  imple- 
ments and  labor-saving  devices  from  Great  Britain, 
her  Dominions  and  her  Allies  will  also  be  displayed. 
A fine  arts  gallery  is  to  be  an  interesting  feature  of 
the  exhibition. 

Recent  advices  state  that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  Bank  of  England  and  repre- 
sentatives of  gold  mining  companies  of  the  Transvaal 
whereby  the  free  market  for  gold  is  re-established. 
The  gold  producing  companies  will  be  thus  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fluctuating  rate  of  exchange. 

A party  of  British  olBBcers  has  gone  to  South  Africa 
for  the  purpose  of  surveying  a route  and  preparing 
landing  grounds  for  a regular  air  service  between 


Capetown  and  Cairo.  The  scheme  has  the  approval 
of  the  Air  Ministry. 

Canada 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  Can- 
adian Manufacturers’  Association  and  the  Federation 
of  British  Industries  for  the  promotion  of  trade  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  Canada.  The  C.  M. 
A.  will  keep  the  federation  informed  as  to  supplies 
of  raw  material  required  by  Britain  which  exist  in 
Canada;  the  requirements  of  Canadian  markets, 
including  goods  now  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
and  the  standing  of  Canadian  firms.  In  return  the 
federation  will  supply  the  C.  M.  A.  with  names  of 
British  firms  desirous  of  purchasing  raw  materials 
in  Canada  and  firms  desirous  of  supplying  the  needs 
of  the  Canadian  market. 

Due  to  the  high  cost  of  hides,  which  have  advanced 
150  per  cent,  in  price  since  last  April,  the  Canadian 
Government  has  placed  an  embargo  on  the  export  of 
hides  and  leather;  such  as  are  not  needed  in  the 
home  market  may  be  exported  under  license.  The 
embargo  is  expected  to  last  a few  months. 

The  harbor  of  St.  John  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
Government  when  such  a course  has  been  approved 
by  the  citizens  of  the  town.  The  city  will  receive 
two  million  dollars  for  all  its  harbor  property. 

The  National  Liberal  party  has  adopted  a tariff 
policy  which  calls  for  free  trade  in  such  articles  as 
machinery  of  different  kinds,  oils,  fertilizers,  cement, 
wheat  and  all  articles  of  wheat,  fishermen’s  supplies, 
rough  and  dressed  lumber,  and  all  raw  material  used 
in  the  production  of  the  above  lines,  and  also  greatly 
decreased  customs  duties  on  goods  in  general,  espe- 
cially wearing  apparel  and  shoes. 

C’hina 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  China, 
located  in  Shanghai,  has  issued  a report  on  the  for- 
eign trade  of  China,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the 
United  States  has  now  the  greater  share  of  this  busi- 
ness. In  1918,  at  a time  when  the  war  was  occupy- 
ing most  of  the  attention  of  business  men  in  the 
United  States,  our  share  in  the  inward  and  outward 
commerce  of  the  country  was  sixteen  per  cent,  as 
against  6.5  per  cent,  in  1910.  In  the  report  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  fact  that  if  the  United  States  is  to  con- 
tinue its  development  in  China  in  competition  with 
other  nations,  American  shipping  must  be  utilized 
for  American  goods  and  the  Yangtse  river  must  be 
included  in  the  channels  through  which  American 
goods  must  enter  the  country.  Comment  is  made 
upon  the  handicap  in  the  business  development  of 
the  country  through  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 
It  is  easy  to  realize  how  difficult  trading  becomes 


in  a country  where  there  are  less  than  7,000  miles  of 
rails,  with  three  guages  of  track  and  several  control- 
ling systems.  The  recent  announcement,  however, 
that  18,000  freight  cars  had  been  ordered  in  the 
United  States  for  use  in  China  lends  color  to  the 
rumors  of  active  construction  work  shortly  to  be 
undertaken.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  highways  in  order  to  permit  motor  trans- 
portation, and  it  is  said  that  there  may  even  now  be 
opportunities  for  the  sale  of  American  motorcycles 
to  be  used  on  many  roads  that  are  not  wide  enough 
to  permit  the  passage  of  wider  vehicles. 

It  is  expected  that  considerable  building  material, 
furniture,  and  various  other  articles  will  be  needed 
for  the  million-dollar  group  of  buildings  about  to  be 
erected  by  the  Fukien  Union  University  of  Foochow. 

An  indication  of  the  growing  desire  in  China  to 
promote  trade  relations  with  the  United  States  is  the 
contemplated  exposition  to  be  held  in  Shanghai  late  in 
1920.  An  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  give  buyers  in 
China  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
articles  which  have  not  been  handled  in  large  quan- 
tities up  to  this  time. 

The  agitation  in  favor  of  Chinese  made  goods  is 
producing  a great  demand  for  cotton  goods  and  a 
number  of  the  principal  mills  in  the  vicinity  of 
Shanghai,  Tientsin  and  other  centers  are  greatly  in- 
creasing their  output.  Electrical  machinery  and 
other  modern  equipment  is  being  installed  and  it  is 
reported  that  American  firms  are  receiving  a goodly 
share  of  this  new  business. 

Cuba 

Prohibition  in  the  United  States  seem  to  be  proving 
of  benefit  to  Cuba’s  staple  industry — sugar.  It  is 
claimed  that  more  than  100,000  tons  per  month  are 
used  in  excess  of  ante-prohibition  consumption.  A 
record  sugar  crop  is  predicted  for  this  season.  This 
increase  in  exports  is  leading  to  additional  industrial 
and  commercial  prosperity.  Railroads  and  large  build- 
ings are  being  constructed  in  many  parts  of  the  island. 
Locomotives  for  the  new  lines  are  being  bought  to 
a considerable  extent  in  the  United  States. 

To  strengthen  American-Cuban  commercial  rela- 
tions an  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
organized  in  Havana. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Havana  Bureau,  actual 
operations  of  the  International  Trade  Mark  Regis- 
tration Bureau  for  the  northern  group  of  republics 
have  commenced.  The  early  establishment  of  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  office  for  the  southern  group  is  ex- 
pected in  the  near  future.  This  Bureau  is  the  out- 
come of  the  activities  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Conven- 
tion of  1910,  to  protect  more  simply,  economically 


and  effectively  the  registration  of  trade  marks  of 
manufacturers  and  merchants. 

The  process  is  simpler  because  the  registration  of 
a trade  mark  at  home  may  be  extended  to  cover  other 
countries  in  the  group  by  registering  at  the  Interna- 
tional office.  The  expenses  of  separate  registration 
are  eliminated  and  one  fee  covers  all  the  countries  of 
the  group. 

Six  months  priority  are  granted  to  applicants  for 
deposit  through  the  International  Bureau,  thereby 
making  protection  more  effective.  Two  more  ratifi- 
cations are  necessary  to  complete  the  number  re- 
quired to  establish  the  southern  group. 

Czechoslovakia 

Fuller  information  has  been  received  concerning 
the  syndicate  formed  in  Prague  to  control  the  import 
and  distribution  of  cotton.  All  Czechoslovak  spin- 
ners have  been  organized  into  this  syndicate,  wffiich 
is  now  the  only  agency  permitted  to  make  purchases 
of  raw  cotton,  each  member  furnishing  capital  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  machines  he  operates. 
All  contracts  entered  into  by  the  organization  will 
be  guaranteed  by  the  seven  leading  Czechoslovak 
banks. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  from  500,000  to  700,000 
bales  of  cotton  will  be  needed  for  the  coming  twelve 
months,  since  there  are  3,500,000  spindles  and  400,000 
looms  to  be  fed  with  raw  material. 

Czechoslovakia  will  take  its  place  this  year  as  one 
of  the  world’s  sugar  exporting  countries.  The  sur- 
plus available  for  export  for  the  current  year  will 
amount  to  500,000  tons,  and  other  years  will  prob- 
ably see  a considerable  incretise  beyond  these  figures. 

Denmark 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  crop  are  generally 
very  good  in  Demuark.  A <lelegation  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  to  go  to  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces to  study  the  possibilities  there  for  an  eventual 
market  for  Danish  dairy  products.  A party  of  Eng- 
lish journalists  is  expected  in  Denmark  some  time 
in  August  as  guests  of  the  Danish  Government,  and 
mutually  beneficial  trade  agreements  may  result. 
The  Danes  wish  to  dispose  of  their  butter,  eggs  and 
bacon  in  England  in  return  for  coal  and  raw  mate- 
rials. Many  large  orders  are  now  going  to  American 
firms,  which  formerly  went  to  the  British,  who  are 
now  unable  to  promise  delivery  due  to  labor  troubles 
at  home. 

Finland 

Finland  seems  to  be  finding  it  a difficult  matter 
to  dispose  of  its  lumber,  woodpulp  and  paper  in 
foreign  markets.  Most  of  these  products  went  for- 


merly to  Russia  and  Poland^  which  are  now  almost 
closed.  England  is  buying  little  woodpulp  at  pres- 
ent and  Italy  and  France  are  importing  few  Fin- 
nish products  as  the  prohibition  now  in  force  in 
Finland  closes  that  market  to  French  and  Italian 
wines.  In  consequence,  the  Finnish  mark  now  stands 
at  a discount  in  foreign  countries.  To  remedy 
this  condition  all  imports  and  transactions  in  foreign 
exchange  are  under  government  control.  That  the 
Finns,  too,  are  preparing  to  get  a share  of  the  transit 
trade  to  Russia  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a company 
has  been  formed  with  a capital  of  3,000,000  marks 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a free  port  at  Hango,  on 
the  southwest  coast  of  Finland.  Recent  advices  state 
that  the  Finnish  Government  has  received  permission 
to  raise  a loan  in  Great  Britain,  provided  that  the 
proceeds  be  spent  for  the  purchase  of  goods  in  that 
country.  The  amount  of  the  loan  is  said  to  be 
£6,000,000. 

France 

Reports  of  the  recuperation  of  French  industries 
are  taking  on  a more  optimistic  tone,  in  spite  of  the 
coal  scarcity,  the  labor  situation  and  transportation 
difficulties.  A certain  degree  of  recovery  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  is  apparent.  This  is  especially  marked 
in  the  silk  industry  where  production  is  sp>eeding  up 
to  meet  a most  satisfactory  demand. 

Plans  are  going  forward  for  the  utilization  of  Ger- 
man labor  in  rehabilitation  projects  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  departments  of  France,  and  the  Eastern 
Railway  is  arranging  schedules  for  their  transporta- 
tion. For  the  repairing  of  roads  alone  an  expenditure 
of  $100,000,000  will  be  needed. 

The  first  offering  of  French  Treasury  bills,  amount- 
ing to  $5,000,000,  has  been  disposed  of  in  the 
United  States.  Plans  are  now  being  discussed  for 
municipal  loans  to  the  cities  of  Bordeaux,  Marseilles 
and  Lyons. 

The  Government  censorship  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication will  be  removed  this  month,  according  to 
the  Paris  press. 

Germany 

Besides  the  uncensored  wireless  communication  by 
way  of  the  Nauen  station,  mentioned  in  a former  issue, 
cable  messages  in  code  or  cipher,  as  well  as  in  plain 
language,  are  now  accepted  for  Germany.  The  Ger- 
man press  states  that  this  has  brought  about  a de- 
cided improvement  in  cotton  commerce,  as  heretofore 
telegrams  by  way  of  England  often  took  five  days, 
so  that  no  arrangements  could  be  made  in  less  than 
ten  days.  The  papers  say  further  that  Americans  in 
Bremen  are  active  and  willing  to  do  business  and 
grant  credits.  Eighteen  thousand  bales  of  cotton, 
which  arrived  recently  at  Hamburg  have  been  put 


at  the  disposal  of  the  German  textile  industry,  which 
requires  2,000,000  bales  during  the  year. 

The  representative  of  a large  Hamburg  forw^arding 
firm,  who  arrived  recently  in  New  York,  said  that 
Germany  was  not  only  able  to  export  potash  and  rock 
salt,  but  also  large  quantities  of  grass  seed  and  sugar 
beet  seed.  Manufacturers  of  cutlery,  crockery,  toys, 
and  writing  paper  made  of  wood  pulp  are  also  desir- 
ous of  disposing  of  their  products  in  this  country. 

The  War  Trade  Board  has  announced  that  for  the 
present  no  licenses  whatever  are  being  issued  for  the 
importation  of  German  dyestuffs.  The  adoption  of 
a permanent  policy  affecting  the  importation  of  dye- 
stuffs is  now  being  considered  by  Congress.  Those 
interested  in  the  importation  of  potash  should  con- 
sult War  Trade  Board  Rulings  Nos.  822  and  823. 

Those  who  expected  that  there  would  be  a large 
flow  of  American  goods,  especially  raw  materials, 
into  Germany  as  soon  as  the  ban  was  lifted  have 
been  disappointed.  As  the  Assembly  proposes  a levy 
on  capital,  the  Government  has  promulgated  regula- 
tions according  to  which  any  money  spent  in  pay- 
ment for  imports  must  remain  in  Germany  for  one 
year.  This  has  made  it  almost  impossible  for  com- 
mercial credits  to  be  granted  and  commercial  rela- 
tions are  therefore  only  slowly  developing.  There 
have  been  considerable  shipments  of  foodstuffs  to  Ger- 
many in  small  parcels  but  only  a little  bulk  tonnage, 
and  so  far  Germany  has  not  offered  a large  amount 
of  return  cargoes.  Several  shipping  companies  have 
arranged  for  services  in  the  fall  and  winter,  and  it  is 
expected  that  when  the  German  restrictions  have 
been  removed  and  the  United  States  has  ratified  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  business  will  be  resumed  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  Germany  has,  however,  already 
begun  to  do  a considerable  export  business  with  other 
European  countries.  European  exchanges  are  so 
strongly  in  our  favor  that  the  Allies  and  neutral 
countries  buy  as  little  as  possible  here.  The  reverse 
is  the  case  with  Germany,  for  the  mark  is  at  a heavy 
discount  and  continental  buyers  from  Germany  are 
making  large  profits  on  exchange  transactions. 

Great  Britain 

For  the  moment,  at  least.  Great  Britain  is  breath- 
ing more  easily,  for  the  coal  miners’  strike,  which  for 
a time  threatened  to  disorganize  British  industries, 
has  been  settled.  Of  immediate  interest  to  the  United 
States  is  the  statement  by  Lloyd  George  that  restric- 
tions of  imports  will  be  abolished  September  1.  Eng- 
land’s foreign  trade  shows  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately three-quarters  of  a billion  dollars  over  last 
year’s,  but  imports  are  still  too  greatly  in  excess  of 
exports.  The  British,  however,  are  going  after  export 
trade  energetically  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Govern- 


ment will  assist  in  the  revival  of  the  trade  by  financial 
measures  and  guarantees.  The  British  Trade  Corpo- 
ration, which  was  created  during  the  war  by  royal 
charter  for  the  special  purpose  of  reviving  and  ex- 
tending British  trade,  is  directing  the  banking  system 
whereby  foreign  contracts  and  exchanges  are  being 
fostered,  and  charters  are  constantly  being  granted 
for  banking  institutions  designed  to  take  care  of 
foreign  credits. 

The  British  Government  has  become  a share- 
holder to  the  extent  of  £1,700,000  in  the  newly  formed 
British  Dyestuffs  Corporation,  Limited.  Recent 
advices  state  that  negotiations  are  said  to  be  in 
progress  to  combine  the  four  Scottish  Mineral  Oil 
companies,  representing  a capital  of  more  than 
£2,000,000,  in  association  with  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
Company,  the  new  company  to  be  known  as  the 
Scottish  Oil  Refineries,  Limited. 

A shipping,  engineering  and  machinery  exhibition 
is  to  be  held  in  London  during  September,  for  the 
purpose  of  displaying  the  inventions  and  improve- 
ments that  have  taken  place  in  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry during  the  last  four  or  five  years.  The  ex- 
hibition will  be  divided  into  various  sections,  such  as 
naval  engineering,  naval  architecture,  marine  engi- 
neering, fishery,  general  marine  and  general  engineer- 
ing. Intense  interest  is  being  shown  in  this  exhibition 
on  account  of  the  immense  shipbuilding  and  engineer- 
ing programme  now  being  carried  out  all  over  the 
world  as  a result  of  the  war. 

Another  exliibition  planned  is  that  of  tractors, 
which  is  also  scheduled  to  take  place  in  September. 
This  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders  of  London,  in 
cooperation  with  representative  agricultural  and  en- 
gineering bodies. 

Greece 

The  high  buying  power  of  the  individual  is  making 
the  Greek  market  attractive  to  exporters.  The 
American  Trade  Commissioner  in  Athens,  E.  G. 
Mears,  urges  that  Americans  who  wish  to  sell  in  this 
market  take  into  account  the  natural  caution  of  the 
Greek  merchant,  who  is  loath  to  buy  without  seeing 
the  goods.  He  wTites  in  part  as  follows: 

“In  order  to  promote  the  sale  of  American  goods 
other  than  staples  there  is  perhaps  no  greater  need  at 
present  than  for  an  organization  equipped  to  handle 
and  display  American  products  and  to  deal  directly 
with  the  foreign  buyers.  In  this  way  the  long  delays 
incident  to  securing  catalogues,  samples,  and  quota- 
tions would  be  avoided,  and  there  would  be  an  opor- 
tunity  to  promote  sales  in  a direct  and  definite 
manner. 

“It  must  be  remembered  that  except  for  a few 
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lines  American  goods  are  practically  unknown.  The 
merchants  are  willing  to  meet  the  manufacturers 
half  way,  and  the  trade  is  open  to  them,  but  the  im- 
porters demand,  naturally,  that  they  have  more 
information  concerning  the  adaptability  of  the 
products  than  can  be  gained  from  pictures  and  price 
quotations.” 

The  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  has  an- 
nounced a further  credit  of  $4,823,663  to  Greece, 
making  a total  loan  to  this  country  of  $48,236,629. 

Hungary 

A recent  despatch  from  Budapest  states  that  Ad- 
miral Trowbridge,  with  his  American,  French,  and 
Italian  associates,  has  succeeded  in  clearing  a chan- 
nel 150  yards  wide  through  the  mine  fields  in  the 
Danube  between  Pressburg  and  Baja  laid  during  the 
Bela  Kun  regime.  The  commission  controlling  the 
navigation  on  the  Danube  has  been  able  to  induce 
the  Rumanians  not  to  interfere  with  the  shipping,  so 
that  navigation  on  the  Danube  from  Regensburg  to 
the  Black  Sea  has  been  re-established. 

Italy 

The  list  of  restricted  imports  has  been  altered  by  a 
decree  in  force  from  August  1,  which  divides  those 
still  under  a ban  into  two  classes : commodities  pro- 
hibited except  under  license,  and  commodities  im- 
ported exclusively  by  the  Government.  The  list  of 
articles  in  the  first  is  still  extensive,  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  a conference  between  Francesco  Nitti,  the 
Italian  Premier,  and  Alfred  P.  Dennis,  American 
Commercial  Attache  at  Rome.  Premier  Nitti  is 
said  to  have  maintained  that  the  shutting  out  of 
American  automobiles,  farm  machinery,  and  other 
products  which  would  have  a ready  sale,  is  a measure 
made  necessary  by  the  temporary  consideration  of 
adverse  exchange  and  the  need  for  building  up  the 
present  low  purchasing  power  of  the  lira. 

The  new  tariff  which  will  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 20,  1919,  was  also  discussed,  since  it  is  known 
that  there  will  be  a considerable  advance  in  customs 
rates  on  certain  kinds  of  American  goods.  Premier 
Nitti  contends  that  this  measure  is  intended  in  no 
case  as  a bar  to  importation  of  American  goods,  but 
solely  for  revenue,  in  line  with  the  proposed  tax  on 
invested  capital. 

In  a recent  speech,  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury 
set  forth  the  present  financial  situation,  and  urged 
the  need  for  action  of  an  energetic  nature  to  prevent 
a deficit  of  $550,000,000.  The  revenue  as  estimated 
for  the  present  year  will  not  exceed  $3,600,000,000  and 
the  estimated  expenditure,  including  the  interest  on 
foreign  loans,  will  amount  to  $4,150,000,000.  It  is 
reported  that  Italy  may  cede  to  Great  Britain  part 


of  the  indemnity  due  her  from  Germany,  as  partial 
payment  of  the  Italian  debt  to  Great  Britain.  But 
other  stringent  measures  will  be  necessary,  espe- 
cially since  British  and  American  assistance  will 
cease  by  September  next,  and  a tax  on  capital  is  being 
widely  discussed.  The  American  Commercial  At- 
tache has  received  assurance  that  such  a levy  would 
not  apply  to  funds  of  foreign  investors. 

A considerable  amount  of  money  is  being  brought 
into  southern  Italy  by  immigrants  returning  from 
America.  Figures  indicate  that  since  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  more  than  10,000  Italians  have  returned 
to  their  native  country,  via  Naples,  and  that  100,000 
more  are  ready  to  return  as  soon  as  passage  can  be 
procured. 

The  silk  industry  is  likely  to  suffer  from  a short- 
age of  silkworms,  owing  to  the  hot  weather  in  June, 
which  withered  the  mulberry  leaves  ;^and  rendered 
them  unfit  for  silk  worm  culture.  In^the  Turin  dis- 
trict the  supply  is  as  much  as  seventy  per  cent,  below 
normal. 

Japan 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  of  the  com- 
pleted merger  of  several  important  Japanese  shipping 
and  shipbuilding  companies.  The  new  organization 
is  to  be  known  as  the  Kobusai  Kisen  Kaisha  (Inter- 
national Steamship  Company),  and  its  announced 
capitalization  is  100,000,000  yen  (approximately 
$50,000,000).  As  soon  as  possible  the  individual 
companies  concerned  in  the  merger  are  to  transfer  to 
it  500,000  tons  of  shipping.  From  all  standpoints  it 
is  conceded  that  the  organization  will  be  entitled  to 
compete  with  the  three  important  Japanese  shipping 
companies  already  existing,  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  and  the  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  provide  adequate  docking  facilities  for  the  in- 
creased shipping  of  Japan,  various  port  works  are 
under  way.  Plans  have  been  completed  for  a new 
harbor  for  Tokio,  the  capital.  The  estimated  ex- 
penditure for  the  enterprise  will  be  100,000,000  yen, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  projected  harbor  will 
be  able  ultimately  to  accommodate  vessels  of  about 
30  feet  draft.  It  has  been  stated  that  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  cargo  entering  and  leaving  Yokohama 
annually  has  Tokio  as  its  ultimate  destination  and 
that  the  improved  harbor  is  justified  by  this  fact. 

A scheme  for  improving  the  port  at  Yokohama  is 
also  being  discussed,  under  which  the  present  harbor 
will  be  improved  and  divided  into  two  sections,  an 
inner  and  an  outer  harbor.  After  twelve  years,  the 
finishing  touches  are  just  being  put  to  new  piers  at 
Kobe,  costing  20,000,000  yen.  When  all  the  con- 
templated improvements  are  carried  out  at  the  port, 


it  is  expected  that  the  huge  liners  for  all  parts  of  the 
world  will  be  moored  there.  Some  of  the  larger 
Japanese  steamship  companies  have  recently  sent 
representatives  to  Boston  to  investigate  the  possibil- 
ity of  establishing  direct  service  from  that  port. 

The  remarkable  development  of  the  electrical  in- 
dustry in  Japan  is  emphasized  in  a statement  from  a 
Tokio  correspondent.  According  to  a report  of  the 
Communication  Department  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, in  May  of  this  year  there  were  717  electric 
plants  with  an  aggregate  invested  capital  of  approxi- 
mately 823,000,000  yen,  an  increase  of  twenty-six 
plants  and  of  59,000,000  yen  over  the  corresponding 
month  of  1918.  The  total  electric  power  produced  in 
Japan  today  aggregates  1,187,819  kilowatts. 

Mexico 

Drugs  and  hardware  to  the  value  of  one  million 
marks  probably  will  be  shipped  to  Mexico  City  by 
German  firms  as  soon  as  vessels  are  available.  The 
orders  for  these  goods  were  placed  by  German  agents 
in  Mexico  as  soon  as  the  blockade  against  Germany 
was  lifted. 

Five  thousand  tons  of  steel  rails  have  been  de- 
livered to  the  National  Railway  lines  by  the  steel 
works  at  Monterey  to  be  used  for  repair  of  the  line 
between  Mexico  City  and  Vera  Cruz.  Five  heavy 
locomotives  and  other  rolling  stock  recently  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States  have  arrived  in  Vera 
Cruz  and  are  now  in  service.  The  company  operating 
the  electric  railway  system  of  Mexico  City  and 
suburbs  has  made  a contract  for  the  completion  of 
the  line  connecting  the  capital  with  the  City  of 
Puebla.  Owing  to  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country 
to  be  traversed  it  is  not  expected  that  the  work  will 
be  completed  until  1926. 

The  National  Norwegian  Company  has  secured  a 
concession  from  the  Mexican  Government  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  electric  railway  line  connecting  Tam- 
pico and  Tuxpan  and  with  branches  to  various  im- 
portant places  in  that  section.  It  is  said  that  the 
new  line  will  be  inaugurated  the  first  of  the  coming 
year  and  will  provide  transportation  facilities  for  a 
region  which  has  been  neglected  in  the  past. 

An  agricultural  colony  composed  of  Mexicans  who 
have  been  employed  in  California  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Valley  of  Palms,  Lower  California  and 
another  colony  of  the  same  character  will  be  inau- 
gurated in  the  Valley  of  Guadalupe,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, on  September  16,  the  Mexican  national  holi- 
day. It  is  proposed  to  establish  other  colonies  on 
land  suitable  for  cultivation  in  Lower  California. 

According  to  data  collected  by  the  Committee  on 
Articles  of  First  Necessity,  one  million  persons  will 
migrate  from  various  European  and  Asiatic  countries 


into  Mexico  within  the  next  twelve  months.  Com- 
munications received  from  England,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Russia  indicate  that  colonies  are  already 
being  formed  in  those  countries  and  will  embark  for 
Mexico  at  an  opportune  moment. 

The  Netherlands 

As  the  war  time  restrictions  are  being  removed  one 
after  another,  and  as  the  Dutch  tonnage  requisitioned 
by  the  Allies  is  gradually  being  returned,  Holland’s 
trade  with  foreign  countries  is  assuming  a more  nor- 
mal aspect.  For  some  time  to  come  imports  must 
be  greatly  in  excess  of  exports  as  the  country  is  short 
of  many  commodities.  Cotton,  wool,  fats,  packers’ 
goods,  and  olieiferous  seeds  are  particularly  needed, 
and  first  of  all,  probably,  coal,  the  shortage  of  which 
is  very  great  and  is  a serious  handicap  to  the  re- 
sumption of  industry.  Strikes  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  Holland,  as  elsewhere,  and  cost  of  produc- 
tion has  increased  greatly  as  a result  of  higher  w^ages 
and  increased  prices  of  coal,  electricity  and  raw  ma- 
terials. 

The  Dutch  steamship  lines  are  gradually  resuming 
their  sailings  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  United 
States,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Norway 

The  Norwegian  industries  have  not  yet  recovered 
from  their  period  of  depression.  Strikes  continue  and 
the  large  amounts  of  money  devoted  to  the  care  of 
the  unemployed  is  a serious  drain  on  the  country’s 
finances,  at  the  very  same  time  when  both  public 
and  private  works  are  unable  to  get  the  necessary 
labor. 

A new  central  bank  is  to  be  erected  for  the  Nor- 
wegian Savings  Banks,  wLo  will  be  the  stockholders 
of  the  new  bank.  The  possible  erection  of  a Norwe- 
gian bank  in  Warsaw  is  also  mentioned. 

The  Government  has  decided  to  give  support  to 
the  Norwegian  rolling  mills,  partly  in  the  form  of  a 
subsidy  and  partly  with  government  guarantee  for 
loans. 

The  canning  companies  in  Norway  have  combined 
for  export  trade  in  order  to  secure  common  prices  and 
common  terms  of  sale.  The  combination  is  said  to 
be  purely  temporary.  A Norwegian  trade  delegation 
is  leaving  for  Poland  in  the  near  future  to  study 
conditions  in  the  country,  the  possibilities  of  an  im- 
port and  export  trade  with  Norway  and  the  financial 
situation. 

Peru 

Peru’s  recent  governmental  difficulties  are  rapidly 
disappearing  and  many  radical  changes  are  being 
planned  in  order  to  stabilize  the  nation.  During  the 


period  of  reconstruction  commercial  activities  have 
been  lessened,  but  as  soon  as  normal  conditions  are 
regained  renewed  energy  is  expected. 

Industrial  organizations  and  building  construction 
in  Peru,  particularly  in  Lima,  have  created  an  active 
demand  for  steel  from  the  United  States,  The  sugar 
and  mining  industries  consume  a large  amount  of 
steel  and  iron,  and  building  construction  has  in- 
creased considerably  in  recent  years.  Although 
there  are  a number  of  iron  mines  in  Peru,  lack  of  rail- 
road facilities  prevents  their  development,  making 
the  country  dependent  upon  outside  nations  for 
steel  and  iron  products,  as  well  as  pig  iron.  American 
interests  control  at  present  a great  share  of  the 
vanadium  mines  of  Peru. 

Announcement  from  the  American  Embassy  at 
Lima  states  that  a fifty  per  cent,  reduction  has  been 
effected  on  the  import  duty  of  rice  into  Peru. 

Poland 

With  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  Poland  has 
received  universal  recognition  as  an  independent 
state,  though  the  eastern  boundaries  are  still  unset- 
tled and  a constant  irregular  warfare  is  being  kept  up 
with  the  Ukraine  and  Bolshevist  Russia.  The  problem 
now  confronting  the  Polish  Government  of  restoring 
Polish  industries  and  rebuilding  the  devastated  areas 
is  a very  serious  one.  The  country  has  5,000  miles 
of  railways  but  only  a few  cars  or  locomotives.  An 
order  for  150  locomotives  has  recently  been  placed 
in  this  country.  Large  purchases  for  shoes,  clothing, 
textiles,  and  manufactures  are  being  made  in  France 
and  Great  Britain,  both  by  the  Polish  Government 
and  private  firms,  the  rate  of  exchange  making  it 
more  advantageous  for  the  Poles  to  buy  in  these  mar- 
kets than  in  the  United  States. 

The  French  Government  opened  a credit  for  Po- 
land up  to  50,000,000  francs,  on  the  basis  of  a loan, 
which  eliminated  exchange  diflSculties.  Imports  are 
confined  to  necessities,  all  luxurious  articles  being 
absolutely  prohibited.  The  currency  system  is  at 
present  chaotic,  consisting  of  Russian  rubles,  Aus- 
trian kronen,  German  marks,  and  marks  issued  by 
the  Germans  during  their  occupation — all  deprecia- 
ting paper  fluctuating  in  value.  The  city  architect 
of  Warsaw,  Mr.  Ladislas  Michalski,  has  recently 
arrived  in  this  country,  sent  by  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  studying  transportation, 
subway  building,  construction,  and  modern  housing. 
A Polish  legation  will  also  arrive  in  Washington  in 
the  near  future. 

Until  a new  provisional  Polish  tariff  has  been 
agreed  upon,  the  tariff  applied  by  the  German  au- 
thorities of  occupation,  as  being  most  favorable  to 
importers,  shall  apply  to  goods  imported  from  Allied 


countries.  Merchandise  imported  from  countries 
other  than  Allied  shall  be  governed  by  the  German 
and  Austrian  tariffs  according  as  the  goods  pass  over 
the  German  or  Austrian  frontiers. 

Spain 

A project  for  the  nationalization  of  the  Spanish 
railroads  has  been  promulgated  by  the  Government 
as  follows : A corporation  is  to  be  formed  with  a cap- 
ital of  2,000,000,000  pesetas,  one  half  of  which  is  to 
be  subscribed  by  the  State.  14,000  kilometers  of 
railroad  are  to  be  constructed  by  this  corporation  in 
conjunction  with  two  subordinate  companies,  the 
Company  for  Public  Works  and  the  Syndicate  of 
Metal  Industries. 

The  production  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  in  Spain  is 
increasing  rapidly  and  the  country  hopes  soon  to  be 
independent  of  foreign  supply.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  year’s  harvest  will  be  15,000,000  pounds  of  cane 
sugar  and  300,000,000  pounds  of  beet  sugar.  Prices 
will  be  fixed  by  the  Government. 

It  is  reported  that  large  investments  have  been 
made  by  Spanish  financiers  in  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
and  Colombia,  and  that  a syndicate  of  Spanish  bank- 
ers is  to  establish  a bank  in  Mexico  City  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  country  and  to  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  commodities  between  Spain  and 
Mexico.  The  bank  will  be  known  as  El  Banco  His- 
pano-Americano  and  the  initial  capital  of  2,000,000 
pesos  has  already  been  subscribed. 

The  Spanish  paper  Epoca  urges  Spanish  indus- 
try and  commerce  to  undertake  an  energetic  cam- 
paign to  secure  foreign  markets  and  begs  Spain  not 
to  neglect  her  opportunities,  stating  that  she  has 
made  but  slight  attempts  to  foster  her  exports,  and 
is  lacking  in  the  most  elementary  information  as  to 
the  needs  and  tastes  of  consumers.  The  neighboring 
as  well  as  the  more  distant  European  countries  are 
willing,  the  paper  says,  to  purchase  Spanish  food- 
stuffs. 

After  many  years  of  negotiation,  a parcels  post 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  has 
been  consummated,  and  will  go  into  effect  in  Sep- 
tember. The  treaty  covers  service  to  the  Balearic 
and  Canary  Islands,  and  to  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  Northern  Africa.  The  weight  limit  is  eleven 
pounds. 

Sweden 

In  Sweden  the  first  intense  need  for  foreign  manu- 
factures and  raw  materials  has  now  been  satisfied, 
but  the  coal  question  still  remains  a big  problem. 
Limited  amounts  are  now  coming  from  England  and 
Germany,  but  not  nearly  enough  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand, and  inquiries  are  constantly  being  received  in 
the  American  market  from  Sweden  and  other  Scandi- 


navian  countries.  Sweden  is  fortunate  in  possessing  works,  whereby  Germany’s  future  supplies  of  iron 

an  abundance  of  natural  water  power,  and  the  pros-  ore  from  that  source  are  secured, 

pects  are  that  all  the  railways  will  be  electrified  in 

the  near  future.  Very  rich  iron  and  copper  ore,  and  Switzerland 

lime  deposits  also  have  been  discovered  in  Lapland,  'pjjg  food  situation  in  Switzerland  shows  an  im- 

in  North  Sweden.  A commission  for  investigating  provement,  and  the  rationing  regulations  have  re- 

the  quantity  of  shale  oil  in  the  country  reports  that  cently  been  modified.  The  consumption  of  fresh 

the  various  shale  districts  are  able  to  produce  144  bread  has  been  permitted  since  July  1,  and  on  June 

million  tons  of  crude  mineral  oil.  30  the  Canton  of  Zurich  discontinued  the  rationing 

The  Swedish  industrial  exhibition  in  Gothenburg  of  fats,  table  oil,  rice,  cornmeal,  oat  and  barley 
was  very  successful,  the  turnover  amounting  to  30  products,  and  alimentary  paste.  The  bread  ration 

million  kroner  against  25  million  last  year.  Most  of  of  300  grams  daily,  however,  cannot  be  increased, 

the  sales  were  made  to  Swedish  buyers,  but  large  and  the  rationing  of  butter  and  sugar  is  to  be 

sales  were  made  to  a Eumanian  machine  company  continued  indefinitely. 

and  a couple  of  American  leather  firms;  Japan  and  ^ commercial  contract  has  been  agreed  upon  be- 

Norway  were  also  heavy  buyers.  The  Swedish  in-  tween  Switzerland  and  Germany  for  the  purpose  of 

dustrial  world  is  satisfied  that  the  fair  has  been  an  assuring  the  former  a sufficient  quanity  of  coal  and 

excellent  advertising  medium  and  that  through  it  fertilizer  and  to  the  latter  a certain  amount  of  food- 

those  wffio  attended  the  exhibition  have  received  a stuffs.  The  coal  supply  is  still  insufficient  and  the 

very  good  impression  of  the  quality  and  character  import  restrictions  of  many  countries  still  continue 

of  Swedish  goods,  which  will  mean  new  customers  in  to  mitigate  against  Swiss  business. 

the  future  when  prices  are  subject  to  less  fluctuation.  However,  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  difficul- 

The  export  lumber  trade  increased  greatly  during  ties  and  problems,  the  economic  outlook  in  Switzer- 

May,  June  and  July.  A new  contract  has  been  made  land  is  decidedly  bright,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 

between  German  importers  and  the  Swedish  iron  solidity,  integrity,  and  energy  of  the  Swiss  people. 

Note:  It  will  frequently  be  possible  for  us  to  give  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  trade 
and  other  developments  narrated  in  this  summary.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Foreign  Trade 
Bureau,  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  140  Broadway,  New  York.  While  we  cannot  of  course 
guarantee  all  statements  made,  every  effort  is  made  to  insure  their  accuracy. 


I 


New  York,  September  13,  1919. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 


American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


ONTINUED  weakness  in  the  foreign  exchange 
rates  prevailing  in  New  York  has  served  to  in- 
crease the  burden  under  which  the  exporter  is  labor- 
ing at  the  present  time.  Although  the  Edge  Bill, 
as  amended  has  passed  the  United  States  Senate,  it 
has  yet  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  other  House.  None 
of  the  general  schemes  for  “financing  Europe”  hav- 
big  yet  received  the  complete  support  necessary  for 
bringing  it  to  complete  fruition,  the  situation,  gen- 
erally speaking,  remains  unchanged.  Until  the  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  what  form  its  cooperation  with 
industry  and  finance  shall  take,  conditions  cannot  be 
expected  to  show  sudden  or  far-reaching  improve- 
ment. 


Some  Favorable  Aspects 

The  credit  side  of  the  account,  however,  is  not  by 
any  means  a blank.  Though  exports  have  undoubt- 
edly  fallen  off,  the  demand  is  still  strong  and  insis- 
tent, and  the  slow  but  steady  increase  in  imports  is 
itself  a sign  of  that  strength  in  Europe  which  must  be 
antecedent  to  any  final  adjustment.  The  industrial 
situation  in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  if  increasing 
production  can  be  called  a criterion,  is  decidedly 
better  than  it  was  several  months  ago.  The  exports 
of  Great  Britain,  not  to  the  United  States  alone,  but 
to  all  markets  which  were  accustomed  to  look  to 
England  for  supplies,  show  a definite  upward  ten- 
dency. None  but  the  most  pessimistic  can  fail  to 
see  in  such  a turn  of  affairs  a gradual  shaking  off 
of  the  post-war  lethargy,  which  for  a while  had  the 
workers  of  many  countries  in  its  grip.  It  can  only 
mean  that  workers  have  begun  to  see  the  force  of 
the  arguments  which  have  pointed  out  that  produc- 
tion is  the  primary  need  of  the  world. 

The  British  Embargo 

Moreover,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  the 
removal  of  the  embargo  on  an  important  list  of  man- 
ufactured products,  as  of  September  1,  whatever  its 


political  significance,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to 
the  American  manufacturers  in  many  primary  lines. 
It  is  indicative,  also,  of  British  belief  in  the  ability  of 
all  of  its  industry,  save  that  in  the  “unstable  key” 
group,  to  compete  with  American  manufacturers  in 
the  home  market,  and  of  British  finance  to  stand  the 
strain  of  a wider  range  of  imports. 

Shipments  of  gold,  from  New  York  to  various 
countries  in  which  exchange  had  moved  against  the 
United  States,  have  served  to  restore  the  par  rela- 
tion, and  so  have  made  it  easier  for  the  United  States 
to  buy  and  sell  in  those  countries.  Trade  with  the 
Far  East  is  in  a decidedly  healthy  state,  Japanese 

buyings,  and  those  of  China  as  well,  being  in  great 
volume. 

Re-establishment  of  trade  relations  with  Hungary 
provides  an  immediate  market  for  such  manufactured 
products  as  can  be  financed.  It  also  indicates  the  ap- 
proach tow’ard  stability  which  has  been  increasingly 
apparent  in  Central  Europe  for  the  last  few  months. 

Foreign  Credit  Corporation 

An  instance  of  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
the  banks  to  assist  in  the  present  situation  to  the 
limit  of  their  ability,  pending  the  decision  of  the 
Government,  is  found  in  the  recent  organization  of 
the  Foreign  Credit  Corporation,  with  a capital  of 
$5,000,000  and  a paid-in  surplus  of  $1,000,000.  This 
company  is  believed  to  be  the  first  organized  in  New 
York  to  do  a general  acceptance  business.  It  will  de- 
vote itself  chiefly  to  the  financing  of  exports,  though 
under  its  charter  it  will  have  other  broad  powers. 
The  following  officers  have  been  elected : President, 
Grayson  M.-P.  Murphy,  Vice-President  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company  of  New  York;  Vice-President, 
G.  M.  Dahl;  Vice-President  and  Manager,  D.  Ray- 
mond Noyes;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Romaine 
A.  Philpot.  E.  V.  Thayer,  President  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank,  will  be  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  Albert  Breton,  Vice-President  of  the 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  will  be 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Direc- 
tors will  be  representatives  of  the  several  banking 
institutions  interested  as  stockholders,  which  include 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  the 
Chase  Securities  Company,  and  other  banks  in  New 
York  and  other  large  financial  and  commercial  cen- 
ters of  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  notable  gatherings  which  have 


taken  place  in  the  whole  field  of  foreign  trade  since 
the  armistice  will  be  that  called  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  for  September  30  and 
October  1,  2,  and  3,  in  Atlantic  City.  This  “Inter- 
national Trade  Conference,”  as  it  is  called,  will  be 
attended  not  alone  by  representatives  of  the  leading 
financial  institutions  and  industrial  concerns  of 
this  country,  but  also  by  delegates  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Italy,  and  Belgium. 


Foreign  Markets 


Argentina 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and  Argentina, 
during  the  year  ending  June  30  last,  amounted  to 
$304,000,000,  making  Argentina  the  eighth  largest 
customer  of  the  United  States. 

Buenos  Aires  is  to  have  one  of  the  largest  wireless 
stations  in  the  world,  if  present  plans  materialize. 
The  Marconi  Company  has  commenced  work  on  a 
station  which  is  to  have  a radius  of  several  thousand 
miles.  The  company  is  planning  to  transmit  com- 
mercial messages  between  New  York  and  Buenos 
Aires.  Another  company  is  considering  the  con- 
struction of  wireless  stations  to  unite  Argentina  and 
Spain. 

Only  high  grade  footwear  is  now  imported  into 
Argentina,  as  the  shoe-making  industry  has  devel- 
opetl  very  rapidly.  An  opportunity  for  the  sale  of 
American  machinery  and  supplies  for  this  growing 
industry  is  thus  presented. 

Recent  advices  state  that  Buenos  Aires  is  at  pres- 
ent suffering  a shortage  of  houses.  The  poorer 
classes  are  living  in  crowded  quarters,  with  a lack  of 
domestic  conveniences. 

Japanese  activity  in  Argentina  is  steadily  and 
rapidly  growing.  Two  Japanese  steamship  lines  pro- 
vide transportation,  and  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank 
affords  banking  facilities.  A Japanese  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  also  been  established. 

A new  passenger  service  between  Buenos  Aires 
and  New  York  will  be  established  in  the  near  future. 
Announcement  is  made  that  the  former  German  ship 
Prince  Joachim,  now  the  steamship  Moccasin,  is 
being  fitted  up  for  the  run. 

A new  bill  providing  for  the  furthering  of  agricul- 
tural development  has  been  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature. If  passed,  the  measure  will  tend  to  increase 
the  importation  of  agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chinery. 


A railway  linking  Peru  and  Argentina  is  being  dis- 
cussed, according  to  recent  advices. 

The  general  bureau  of  public  works  has  prepared  a 
plan  relative  to  the  construction  of  floating  docks, 
to  be  located  at  some  of  the  towns  on  the  Parana,  Up- 
per Parana  and  Paragua  Rivers. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  an  exposition 
of  United  States  manufactures  is  to  be  held  at  Bue- 
nos Aires  April  3 to  May  4,  1920.  The  central  aim 
is  to  render  the  Argentine,  Uruguayian,  and  Para- 
guayian  public  familiar  with  American  goods  and 
trade  marks. 

Asia  Minor 

Smyrna  suffered  very  severely  from  the  blockade 
measures  of  the  Allies.  Cut  off  from  its  usual  mar- 
kets and  possessing  only  a very  costly  land  communi- 
cation with  Constantinople,  many  of  its  main  exports 
have  ceased  for  nearly  five  years.  As  a result,  there 
were  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  war  large  stocks  of 
staple  articles  ready  for  shipment,  such  as  carpets, 
opium,  tobacco,  licorice  root,  valonia,  chrome, 
emery,  etc. 

It  was,  therefore,  more  fortunately  situated  than 
the  other  districts  affected  by  the  war  in  that  it  had 
on  hand  actual  products  which  it  could  exchange  for 
goods  from  America.  According  to  a compilation 
made  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce commodities  available  for  export  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1919  were:  Tobacco,  about  15,000,000 
kilos;  cotton,  4,000,000  kilos;  silk,  125,000  kilos; 
valonia,  10,000,000  kilos;  gum  tragacanth,  140,000 
kilos;  mohair,  3,000,000  kilos;  fresh  skins,  1,800,000 
pairs,  and  unwashed  wool,  450,000  kilos.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  goods  there  were  also  on  hand  large 
quantities  of  rugs,  carpets,  figs,  dates,  and  other 
typical  Turkish  commodities.  The  following  lines 
are  in  most  demand  at  present  in  the  local  market: 


Cotton  cloth,  plain  and  gray  colors;  thread,  black 
and  white;  cheaper  grades  of  cotton  and  flannel  un- 
derwear, skirts,  socks,  stockings,  all  colors  rather 
fancy;  burlap  or  jute  sacks  and  sackings;  sugar;  rice; 
spices  pepper,  nutmegs,  mustard,  etc.;  standard 
medicines  and  drugs — castor  oil,  soda,  quinine,  cream 
of  tartar,  bandages,  hospital  supplies,  etc.;  shoes  for 
men,  women,  and  children;  cheaper  grades  of  ready- 
made clothing,  chiefly  smaller  sizes,  for  men,  women, 
and  children;  cheaper  grades  of  hardware — wire 
nails,  horseshoe  nails,  horseshoes  (small  sizes), 
screws,  saws,  etc.,  spades,  shovels,  picks,  axes;  new 
graphophone  records  and  needles;  toilet  articles, 
perfumery,  etc.;  tinned  and  bottled  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, agricultural  implements,  and  dyes. 

With  the  prevalence  of  high  freight  rates,  subject 
to  many  alterations,  American  exporters  should 
quote  their  prices  c.i.f.  Smyrna  as  local  merchants 
are  less  well  situated  to  follow  fluctuations  in  freight 
rates  than  the  American  exporters.  For  the  present 
at  least  exporters  should  require  payment  in  dollars 
or  in  sterling  exchange. 

It  would  seem  important  that  a regular  steamer 
service  be  established  between  the  United  States  and 
Piraeus  (Greece),  Algiers,  Malta,  Saloniki,  Smyrna, 
Constantinople,  and  all  Eastern  Mediterranean 
ports,  as  the  competition  is  very  strong  for  this  trade. 
For  homeward  cargoes,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  exports  would  be  whitestone  (granulite) , 
chrome,  emery  stone,  dried  fruit,  hides,  bayleaves, 
olive  oil,  olives,  marble,  tobacco,  opium,  carpets, 
licorice  root,  sponges,  and  sulphur  oil;  and  vessels 
must  complete  loading  with  fresh  grapes  from  Al- 
meria,  Spain,  in  September  and  October,  and  oranges 
and  lemons  from  Sicily  in  other  months. 

The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company 
announced  on  August  29  the  establishment  of  a new 
trans-Atlantic  passenger  and  freight  service  from 
New  York  via  Constantinople  to  Constanza,  Rou- 
mania,  which  shall  afford  easy  access  to  points  in  the 
Far  East  and  in  the  Black  Sea  region. 

Australia 

The  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry recently  issued  a long  list  of  Australian  indus- 
tries, which  either  owed  their  origins  to  the  war  or 
were  greatly  developed  by  it.  The  list  contained  some 
three  hundred  items  of  every  description,  including 
hosiery,  dolls,  road-rollers,  paper,  wire  netting,  ma- 
chinery, roofing  tiles,  etc.  These  new  industries  are 
to  receive  government  protection  through  a higher 


tariff.  In  the  meantime  the  steel  works  of  New- 
castle are  demanding  protection  until  the  tariff  shall 
have  been  changed,  claiming  that  American  steel 
companies  are  dumping  their  products  on  the  market 
in  an  effort  to  cripple  the  works  there.  No  action 
has  been  taken  in  the  matter  so  far. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  promote  the  growing 
as  well  as  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  in  Australia, 
though  such  experiments  have  generally  failed  in  the 
past.  The  lack  of  labor  is  regarded  as  the  chief 
diflSculty,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  overcome 
by  the  help  of  suitable  machinery. 

There  is  said  to  be  a very  serious  shortage  of 
methylated  spirits  (industrial  alcohol)  in  the  Comf- 
monwealth. 

The  trade  of  Australia  with  the  United  States  for 
1918  shows  an  increase  in  imports  of  41  per  cent, 
over  pre-war  figures.  This  does  not  indicate  a pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  volume  of  business  done, 
however,  owing  to  the  greatly  enhanced  prices  of  all 
goods  since  1913.  The  greatest  increase  occurred  in 
textiles,  wearing  apparel,  machinery,  paper,  drugs 
and  chemicals,  automobiles  and  parts.  The  future 
export  trade  to  Australia  may  be  handicapped  by 
the  projected  higher  tariff  and  the  preferential  tariff 
agreement  wdth  Great  Britain,  while  the  low  value  of 
the  pound  sterling  constitutes  a serious  barrier  at 
present  against  American  goods. 

Austria 

Austria’s  export  industries  are  important.  Its 
manufactures  of  ready  made  clothing,  leather  goods, 
wooden  ware,  machines,  cars,  and  objects  of  art  are 
dependent  upon  the  importation  of  raw  materials. 
It  needs  wool,  mineral  and  vegetable  oils  and  greases, 
copper,  jute,  flax,  certain  sorts  of  rosin,  metals,  and 
some  kinds  of  wood,  all  of  which  must  come  from 
foreign  countries.  Manufactured  goods  are  also  nec- 
essary, such  as  certain  leather  goods,  cotton  and 
linen  goods,  and  cloth.  With  the  help  of  the  latter, 
the  large  shirt  and  underwear  and  men’s  clothing 
trades  may  be  continued.  Formerly  most  of  these 
goods  came  from  Bohemia,  which  is  now  a foreign 
country.  The  import  duty,  which  was  levied  in  favor 
of  the  Bohemian  industry,  can  now  be  removed  and 
the  goods  needed  brought  from  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. If  credit  is  made  available,  goods  can  soon  be 
received  and  work  begun.  It  is  stated  that  the  large 
clothing  manufacturers  can  offer  a sufficient  basis  for 
credit. 
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Great  Britain  has  already  appointed  a commercial 
commissioner  to  Austria  in  the  person  of  0.  S.  Phill- 
potts,  who  was  British  vice-consul  and  consul  at 
Vienna  for  a number  of  years  prior  to  the  war. 

Belgium 

An  aggressive  attempt  to  make  the  city  of  Ghent 

the  chief  cotton  distributing  point  for  central  Europe 

is  under  way.  The  harbor  is  being  expanded  and 

deepened,  modern  warehouses  are  being  built  and 

miles  of  tracks  are  being  laid  to  connect  the  ware- 

• 

houses  with  trunk  lines  going  to  the  cotton  spinning 
centers  of  Europe.  The  Association  of  Belgian  Spin- 
ners and  the  financial  interests  of  Flanders  are  bend- 
ing every  effort  to  attract  buyers  from  all  European 
coimtries  to  bid  for  the  raw  material,  which  will  be 
brought  from  New  Orleans  and  Galveston.  The 
Ghent-Lerneuzen  canal  can  accommodate  steamships 
of  9,000  tons,  drawing  27  feet  of  water.  Sponsors  of 
the  plan  assert  that  (ihent  is  geographically  nearer 
a greater  nmnber  of  s])inning  centers  than  any  other 
European  port,  and  that  with  the  proper  warehouse, 
docking,  and  port  facilities,  and  with  regular  ship- 
ments of  raw  cotton,  Ghent  will  be  able  to  surpass 
Bremen,  Havre,  and  Trieste  as  a distributing  center. 

The  transportation  system  is  being  re-organized  to 
give  Ghent  an  additional  advantage  over  rival  ports. 
Rail  facilities  are  being  increased  and  special  rates 
will  be  granted  to  spinners.  Canal  freighters  are  to 
be  used  for  distribution  of  raw  material  to  all  parts 
of  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  to  Central  and  Southern 
Germany  by  way  of  the  Rhine,  Another  feature  of 
the  service  will  be  the  transportation  by  motor  lorry 
of  rush  orders  to  mills  which  find  themselves  sud- 
denly short  of  raw  material  This  will  be  especially 
valuable  when  France  again  permits  the  importation 
of  American  cotton  through  Belgium,  as  the  raw 
cotton  can  probably  be  brought  to  Lille  by  lorry 
from  Ghent  in  less  time  than  it  can  be  shipped  from 
Havre. 

The  damages  sustained  by  Belgian  industrial 
plants  during  the  war  have  been  estimated  by  Belgian 
oflBcials  at  $1,549,500,500.  The  textile  industry  suf- 
fered the  greatest  injury,  the  damages  to  textile 
plants  alone  being  placed  at  $424,310,500.  Other 
heavy  sufferers  were  the  machine,  bridge,  locomotive 
and  car  constructing  plants,  iron  mines,  brick  and 
pottery  industries,  water,  gas  and  electricity  systems, 


hide  and  leather  industry,  chemical,  paper  and  glass 
industries. 

Bolivia 

The  oiEce  of  the  Bolivian  Consul  supplies  the  fol- 
lowing figures  regarding  his  country’s  metal  exports. 

Before,  during  and  after  the  war  Bolivia  has  been 
exporting  large  quantities  of  minerals.  Tin  is  the 
most  important  mineral  resource  of  the  country.  In 
1919,  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  the  quan- 
tity of  tin  exported  reached  10,657,144  tons.  In  the 
corresponding  period  of  1918,  11,037,372  tons  were 
exported.  There  is  a difference  of  380,258  tons  in 
favor  of  1918.  The  value  of  the  tin  exports  for  the 
first  months  of  1919  was  Bs.  20,874,441.42.  The 
value  of  the  exports  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
1918  was  Bs.  27,176,341.63.  There  is  consequently 
a difference  in  favor  of  1918  Bs.  6,301,900.14,  which 
is  explained  by  the  prices  in  London.  The  average 
price  in  1918  was  £307.11.0  while  in  1919  it  has  only 
attained  £240.09.0  (The  Boliviano  is  worth  about 
$0,389. 

The  quantity  of  tungsten  exported  from  Bolivia  in 
1918  reached  3,418  metric  tons  and  a fraction.  Most 
of  it  came  to  the  United  States,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  following  statement,  obtained  from  official 

sources  in  Bolivia: 

To  the  United  States  . . Ks.  2,328,273 

To  England Ks.  437,913 

To  France  . . . . . . Ks.  285,539 

Total Ks.  3,051,725 

Adding  to  this  the  quantities 
existing  in  the  ports  and 
ready  for  shipment  . . 195,385 

and  also  the  quantities  in 
transit  in  Customs  . . . 171,249 

The  total  production  of  1918 
amounts  to Ks.  3,418,359 

The  average  price  for  tungsten  in  the  London 
market  during  1918  was  62s  03d  per  unit. 

Brazil 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  Brazil,  an  expedition  is  now  investigat- 
ing the  interior  resources  and  possible  commercial 
value  of  the  products  obtained.  Large  sums  of 
money  are  being  expended  to  further  the  present 
activities  of  the  country. 

Announcements  have  been  made  that  the  Nave- 
gacao  Costeira,  the  Commercio  Navegacao,  and 


the  Lloyd  National  have  formed  a combination  to 
handle  the  coastwise  trade  of  Brazil.  This  merger 
will  not  affect  steamship  companies  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade. 

Reports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  state  that  British 
capitalists  are  seeking  sites  suitable  for  ship  yards. 

A state  roads  Congress  will  be  held  in  Sao  Paulo,  on 
October  2,  1919.  Foreign  interest  in  the  subject  of 
better  roads  for  Brazil  is  desired.  A proposal  for 
motor  truck  service  between  Sao  Paulo  and  Santos 
has  been  made.  San  Paulo  is  interested  in  the  leather 
industry  and  quite  a number  of  large,  well-equipped 
shoe  factories,  as  well  as  several  other  leather  fac- 
tories, are  found  there.  A considerable  amount  of 
American  leather  of  the  better  quality  is  imported. 

The  recent  growth  of  the  Brazilian  meat  refrigera- 
ting and  packing  industry  has  influenced  the  Minis- 
try of  Industries  to  consider  the  adaptation  of  Amer- 
ican packing  houses  to  Brazilian  conditions  and  the 
development  of  Brazilian  “frigorificos”. 

British  South  Africa 

In  order  to  foster  industrial  undertakings  in  South 
Africa,  there  has  just  been  organized  the  National 
Industrial  Corporation,  Ltd.  Men  prominent  in  the 
corporation  are  leading  financial,  mining  and  busi- 
ness men  in  South  Africa,  and  the  new  venture  is 
also  sponsored  by  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa. 
The  present  capital  is  £500,000,  but  the  directors 
have  the  power  to  increase  this  up  to  £2,000,000 
without  consulting  stockholders.  The  corporation 
will  make  long  time  loans  or  will  subscribe  capital 
to  approved  business  either  to  aid  in  developing  new 
industries  or  to  expand  going  concerns. 

South  Africa  is  experiencing  something  in  nature 
of  a diamond  boom,  due  to  the  strong  demand  for  the 
stones  and  the  high  prices  realized.  Old  mines  are 
being  reopened  and  new  shares  floated.  An  agree- 
ment exists  between  the  big  diamond  producers  to 
regulate  the  supply  in  order  to  prevent  the  market 
from  becoming  overstocked. 

Canada 

The  Canadian  Wheat  Board  has  put  the  initial 
price  of  wheat  to  be  paid  to  the  farmer  at  $2.15  per 
bushel,  based  on  No.  1 Northern  Spring  Wheat  at 
Port  William,  Canada.  The  sale  price  to  mills  in 
Canada  has  been  put  at  from  $2,253^  to  $2.33  per 
bushel,  according  to  the  different  grades.  This  in- 
cludes five  cents  carrying  charges  per  bushel. 

More  than  81,000  acres  of  Indian  reserve  lands  in 


Saskatchewan,  Manitoba  and  Alberta  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  Soldier  Settlement  Board  by  the 
Canadian  Government  to  be  sold  to  soldiers  under 
the  lottery  system.  These  acres  contain  some  of  the 
choicest  farming  land  in  Canada.  The  soldiers  will 
be  given  twenty  years  to  pay  for  it  and  will  buy  it 
at  the  price  the  Government  pays  the  Indians  for  the 
land. 

A new  Canadian  Government  loan  for  $300,000,000 
is  to  be  floated  during  the  month.  The  bonds  are  to 
run  five  and  fifteen  years  at  53^  per  cent,  interest 
and  will  be  subject  to  taxation.  The  Government 
hopes  to  get  $500,000,000  in  the  campaign. 

A direct  steamship  line  between  Vancouver  and 
Singapore  has  been  opened  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Ocean  Services,  Ltd.  The  new  service  will  save  a 
transshipment  at  Hongkong. 

The  British  Government  recently  expressed  a 
wish  through  the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  that  Canada  should  take 
greater  interest  in  the  development  of  the  British 
W'^est  Indies  and  adjacent  British  territory.  In  view 
of  the  situation  in  the  mother  country  Canada  expects 
many  of  the  big  British  manufacturers  to  transfer 
their  industrial  plants  to  Canada  where  cheap  water- 
power is  available.  Young  business  men  with  capital 
are  also  looked  for,  as  the  Canadians  believe  the  op- 
portunities for  investments  and  for  starting  new  en- 
terprises are  better  in  their  country  than  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  placed  an  export 
embargo  on  hides,  skins  and  leather  of  all  kinds,  be- 
cause of  the  high  prices  prevailing  in  the  domestic 
market. 

China 

To  promote  trade  between  China  and  the  United 
States,  it  is  planned  to  hold  an  exposition  of  Ameri- 
can and  Chinese  products  in  Shanghai  during  the 
latter  part  of  1920.  The  exposition,  it  is  expected, 
will  afford  buyers  an  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  commodities  which  have  not  been 
handled  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  past. 

Trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
China  are  improving,  and  it  is  believed  that  during 
the  next  decade  American  merchants  will  have  once 
more  become  the  dominant  figures  in  China’s  foreign 
trade,  according  to  a report  just  issued  by  the  Ameri- 
can Chamber  of  Commerce  of  China. 

The  report  embraces  operations  during  the  year 
1918-19  and  briefly  reviews  the  history  of  American 


trade  in  China,  with  predictions  for  its  future  expan- 
sion. It  is  shown  that  during  1860  the  United  States 
took  47  per  cent,  of  China’s  foreign  trade;  but  these 
figures  decreased  until  1910,  when  the  low  level  of 
6.5  per  cent,  was  reached.  Since  that  time  a steady 
increase  has  been  manifest,  and  in  1917  America’s 
share  of  the  Chinese  trade  reached  156,000,000  taels, 
or  16  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

A list  of  American  imports  during  1918  shows  that 
cigarettes,  kerosene,  cotton  piece  goods  and  leather 
were  the  most  favored  by  Chinese  merchants.  Of 
the  export  trade  the  United  States  took  56  per  cent 
of  China’s  total  export  shipments  of  raw  silk,  50  per 
cent,  of  egg  products,  52  per  cent,  of  skins  and  hides 
and  46  per  cent,  of  green  tea. 

Various  projects  for  new  railways  in  China  will 
call  for  large  quantities  of  railway  supplies.  Belgian- 
French  interests  have  contracts  with  the  Chinese 
Government  for  the  completion  of  railways  in  Cen- 
tral China,  covering  1,500  miles  of  line.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  proposal  to  construct  a railway  between 
the  seaport  of  Chefoo  and  Weihsien  has  been  revived. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  extend  the  Pukow-Sinyang 
railway  to  Kwachow,  which  is  near  Yangchow  and 
opposite  Chinkiang. 

Colombia 

President  Suarez  has  cabled  to  the  Consul  Gen- 
eral of  Colombia  in  this  city  that  the  decree  of  June 
20,  1919,  restricting  the  rights  under  which  foreign 
countries  may  operate  the  petroleum  fields,  has  been 
suspended.  Foreign  interests  have  opposed  this  law 
since  its  institution. 

The  payment  of  $25,000,000,  which  is  expected  by 
Colombia  from  the  United  States  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Urrutia-Thompson  treaty,  will  be  ex- 
pended in  important  public  welfare  projects.  New 
railways,  new  port  construction,  the  formation  of  a 
commercial  and  war  marine,  the  equipment  of  the 
army,  and  additional  educational  facilities  are  all 
being  planned. 

The  Colombian  Legation  at  Washington  announces 
that  bids  for  airships  for  mail  service  between  the 
capital  and  other  specified  places  will  be  opened  No- 
vember 2,  1919,  in  Bogota. 

Cuba 

Havana  will  be  the  location  of  one  of  the  extensive 
chain  of  modern  hotels  planned  by  American  inter- 
ests. Another  concern  is  considering  the  erection  of 
five  hotels  in  Cuba  which  are  to  be  equipped  with 


modern  appointments.  An  organization  in  Havana 
known  as  the  Centro  Asturiano  is  said  to  be  consider- 
ing the  construction  of  a hotel  in  that  city  to  accom- 
modate 1,000  guests. 

Steamship  service  between  Philadelphia  and  Cuba 
is  to  be  established  within  a very  short  time.  A 
Japanese  shipping  company,  Asaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
has  established  a regular  steamer  service  between 
Cuba  and  Yokohama. 

Czech  oslo  vaki  a 

A cable  recently  received  from  the  American  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Prague  is  more  optimistic  in  tone 
than  previous  dispatches. 

“The  lack  of  raw  material,”  it  says  in  part,  “makes 
prices  higher  than  they  would  be  otherwise.  Much 
depends  upon  prices  in  the  world  market.  Financial 
conditions  make  the  need  of  foreign  credit  apparent. 

“ Crops  are  good.  Sugar  will  bring  good  returns  at 
sixteen  crowns  to  the  dollar,  this  drop  in  value  being 
explained  by  the  flooding  of  Swiss  exchange  with 
Austrian  crowns.  Switzerland  is  the  only  open  mar- 
ket for  Austrian  and  Czechoslovak  crowns.” 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Some  time  ago  reports  were  received  here  relating 
the  discovery  of  large  iron  ore  deposits  in  Celebes, 
Dutch  East  Indies.  These  reports  have  been  con- 
firmed by  Government  investigations,  and  the  work- 
ing of  the  fields  is  to  be  done  by  electricity  if  suffi- 
cient water  power  is  available. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  direct  steam- 
ship lines  between  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  especially  Chile  and 
Peru.  The  first  steamer  will  probably  leave  the  In- 
dies in  October. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  rubber  plantations  in  Su- 
matra are  British  owned,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
about  50,000  acres  of  planted  rubber  trees  on  the 
island  are  controlled  by  American  interests. 

The  trade  between  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the 
United  States  has  seen  a tremendous  development 
during  the  war.  In  1913  our  exports  to  the  islands 
were  a little  over  three  million  dollars  and  our  im- 
ports over  six  millions.  In  1919  our  total  imports 
amounted  to  nearly  eighty  million  dollars  and  our 
exports  to  approximately  twenty  millions.  Our  ex- 
ports consisted  mainly  of  manufactures  and  our  im- 
ports of  agricultural  products.  Formerly  very  few 
American  vessels  called  at  Dutch  East  Indian  ports 
but  now  ships  flying  the  stars  and  stripes  are  fre- 
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quently  seen  in  the  principal  ports  of  Java,  carrying 
full  cargoes  both  ways. 

France 

The  coal  shortage  in  France  continues  to  be  serious 
though  some  relief  has  been  afforded  by  the  arrival 
of  American  coal.  Despatches  from  Berlin  indicate 
that  the  Ruhr  region  is  about  ready  to  deliver  coal 
to  France  and  that  about  one  million  tons  may  be 
expected  the  first  month.  Discouraging  reports  have 
been  made  by  the  Mining  Society  of  Lens  after  in- 
vestigating the  damage  inflicted  by  the  Germans 
on  the  Lens  collieries.  Eighteen  months  will  be  re- 
quired to  pump  out  the  water,  according  to  their 
estimate,  and  work  can  not  be  resumed  even  on  the 
copper  seams  until  the  end  of  1920.  They  will  not 
be  in  condition  to  produce  on  their  normal  pre-war 
scale  for  ten  years.  The  wfiter  is  flooding  out  from 
the  lower  level  mines  and  causing  much  damage  to 
the  countryside.  Powerful  electric  pumps,  which 
will  obtain  their  power  from  the  generating  station 
at  Harnes,  have  been  ordered  for  the  work  of  clearing 
the  mines. 

Every  time  a nation  feels  the  pinch  resulting  from 
a shortage  of  coal  and  a dependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  this  essential,  a stimulus  is  given  to  the 
development  of  the  internal  hydroelectric  resources. 
A bill  has  been  submitted  to  the  Chambre  des 
Deputes  providing  for  the  utilization  of  the  water 
power  of  the  River  Rhone.  Twenty  hydroelectric 
power  stations  are  proposed  in  the  bill,  to  produce 
an  average  of  715,000  h.p.  each.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  would  be  equivalent  to  5,000,000  tons  of  coal 
annually,  or  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  French  coal 
output  before  the  war.  Fifteen  years  would  be  re- 
quired for  this  work  and  the  expenses  are  estimated 
at  $500,000,000.  The  proposition  as  it  now  stands 
is  to  grant  a concession  for  the  whole  undertaking  to 
a company  with  a capital  of  $50,000,000  and  the 
privilege  of  issuing  bonds  to  ten  times  that  amount. 
The  bonds  would  be  guaranteed  by  the  State,  which 
would  appoint  two-fifths  of  the  membership  of  the 
administrative  council,  including  the  president. 

A large  number  of  the  American  army  tractors 
and  road-building  machines  recently  acquired  by 
France  are  to  be  used  on  the  rebuilding  of  roads,  which 
is  now  going  forward.  Work  has  been  started  on 
6,000  kilometers  of  roads  in  the  Somme  district, 
which  was  a heavy  sufferer  during  the  entire  war. 
Many  bridges  destroyed  by  the  enemy  are  to  be  re- 


placed as  soon  as  possible,  five  having  already  been 
rebuilt. 

A regular  commercial  airplane  service  between 
Paris  and  London  was  inaugurated  on  August  25 
when  two  machines  made  the  round  trip  in  a little 
over  four  hours,  carrying  passengers  and  freight. 
A regular  customs  examination,  such  as  is  given 
vessels,  precedes  the  flight. 

Germany 

A law  nationalizing  the  electric  power  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  has  been  published  by  the  government. 
Germany  has  over  4,000  power  establishments,  and 
the  splitting  up  of  their  activities  is  held  to  cause 
serious  waste.  The  scheme  is  made  imperative  by 
the  loss  of  the  Saar  coalfields  and  the  obligation  to 
supply  coal  to  the  Allies.  The  water  power,  which  is 
mostly  to  be  found  in  South  Germany,  is  primarily 
to  serve  local  industries,  but  an  agreement  will  be 
made  with  those  generating  electricity  from  coal  in 
central  Germany.  Power  stations  belonging  to 
States  and  municipalities  will  not  be  disturbed,  but 
the  large  plants  belonging  to  private  capital  will  be 
taken  over  and  nationalized  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  will  buy  up  shares,  so  that 
the  present  organizations  can  remain  intact.  The 
nationalized  works  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  as  the  Government  holds  that 
cheap  power  for  industry  is  more  important  than 
fiscal  interests.  The  private  capital  in  electrical 
power  works  in  Germany  is  estimated  at  1,000,000,- 
000  marks  and  the  use  of  electrical  p>ower  in  that 
country  has  increased  from  4.43  billions  of  kilowatt 
hours  in  1907  to  22  billions  in  1917. 

The  number  of  sugar-beet  factories  in  Germany 
declined  from  341  in  1914  to  312  in  1917-18,  and  the 
area  cultivated  from  1,316,122  acres  to  949,890  acres 
in  the  same  period.  The  yield  per  acre  decreased  24 
per  cent,  and  the  total  quantity  of  raw  sugar  was 
reduced  from  2,617,937  tons  to  1,566,255  tons. 

Regular  departures  of  steamers  have  been  resumed 
to  the  port  of  Hamburg,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
service  to  Bremen  also  will  soon  be  resumed.  The 
freight  rate  to  these  two  ports,  as  recently  announced, 
is  $1.50. 

American  business  men  who  have  recently  re- 
turned from  Germany  believe  that  if  the  coal  situa- 
tion there  could  be  relieved,  a general  industrial  re- 
vival might  be  possible.  They  are  of  the  opinion 
that  when  the  food  question  is  definitely  settled  and 


necessary  raw  materials  have  been  secured,  the  social 
unrest  will  subside. 

Great  Britain 

Effective  September  1,  the  English  import  re- 
strictions are  removed  except  on  such  articles  as  come 
under  the  term,  “Unstable  Key  Industries,”  the  im- 
portation of  which  will  be  permitted  only  by  license. 
In  this  list  are  included  dyes,  chemicals,  drugs,  per- 
fumes, optical  glass  and  scientific  instruments,  gas 
mantles,  magnetos,  hosiery,  needles,  and  other 
articles.  The  announcement  has  revived  the  war 
between  the  advocates  of  free  trade  and  the  protec- 
tionists. Another  Government  announcement  states 
that  all  of  its  wool  auctions  after  September  1,  will 
be  open  to  all  countries,  subject  to  obtaining  export 
licenses.  Applications  for  licenses  will  also  be  con- 
sidered for  any  government  wool  bought  before  that 
date. 

The  recent  Yorkshire  miners’  strike  cost  the  coun- 
try about  $37,500,000,  according  to  generally  ac- 
cepted figures. 

The  British  export  trade  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1919  showed  an  increase  of  48  per  cent,  over  the 
same  period  in  1918;  imports  increased  nearly  10 
per  cent,  and  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  de- 
creased 16  per  cent.  The  exports  and  imports  for 
the  month  of  July  are  the  highest  on  record.  Trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  was  re-opened 
September  1. 

It  is  proposed  to  revise  the  British  patent  law,  and 
a bill  for  this  purpose  which  has  reached  its  second 
reading,  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  new  bill  aims  to  bring  new  inven- 
tions into  commercial  use  without  undue  delay  and 
to  protect  the  public  from  monopoly. 

The  control  of  prices  for  beef  and  sugar  is  to  be 
continued  during  the  coming  winter. 

The  British  Government  scheme  of  furnishing 
sterling  credits  to  assist  exports  to  the  disorganized 
parts  of  Europe  is  meeting  general  approval,  as  it 
will  not  compete  with  the  banks,  but  rather  be  an 
auxiliary,  to  their  credit  facilities,  business  being 
taken  on  only  through  banks  or  on  bank  reports.  The 
aggregate  credits  under  the  plan  will  not  exceed 

£26,000,000. 

There  is  great  congestion  in  the  English  harbors, 
especially  in  Liverpool,  where  33  vessels  of  167,597 


tons  were  recently  awaiting  dock  facilities.  Thirty- 
nine  per  cent,  of  them  were  from  the  United  States. 

Greece 

The  Levant  Trade  Review  points  out  that,  although 
Greece  is  suffering  in  common  with  many  other 
countries  from  a complete  dearth  of  salable  goods, 
machinery  and  equipment,  and  although  almost 
every  retail  store  needs  replenishment  and  every 
mode  of  transport  partial  or  entire  reconstruction, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  ready  money  in  the  country 
available  for  the  purchase  of  all  requirements.  The 
sum  on  deposit  in  the  banks  and  in  private  hands 
is  estimated  conservatively  at  between  $200,000,000 
and  $300,000,000  above  normal  figures  before  the 
war.  A considerable  expenditure  is  contemplated 
upon  various  schemes,  such  as  the  partial  rebuilding 
of  Athens,  where  houses  are  badly  needed;  the  ex- 
tension of  the  tramways;  the  reconstruction  of  rail- 
way termini;  the  re-equipment  of  factories  with  the 
most  modern  machinery  and  appliances;  the  com- 
pletion of  new  water  works;  and  the  introduction  of 
the  latest  machinery  into  the  many  mining  proper- 
ties. Most  important  of  all  is  the  project  of  the 
entire  rebuilding  of  the  port  and  town  of  Salonika, 
destroyed  not  long  ago  by  fire.  Before  the  war  the 
plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  port  had  been  de- 
signed by  German  engineers,  and  the  scheme  had 
been  taken  in  hand  by  German  capitalists,  who  had 
long  ago  recognized  that  in  the  development  of  Near 
Eastern  trade  and  commerce,  Salonika  (or  Saloniki, 
as  the  Turks  call  it),  with  its  industrious  population 
of  180,000  people,  was  boimd  to  play  an  important 
part. 

A leading  house  in  Salonika  submits  the  following 
observations  on  American  opportunities  in  that  port : 

“ Salonika,  port  of  a hinterland  which  has  served 
as  battlefield,  finds  itself  at  present  in  a very  peculiar 
situation  which  may  be  described  in  these  words: 
‘Nothing  doing  in  the  interior.’ 

“ Consequently  for  the  time  being , no  exportation 
of  any  considerable  tonnage  can  be  expected.  On 
the  other  hand  the  prospects  are  bright  for  importa- 
tions as  the  tributary  country  is  deprived  of  every- 
thing: foodstuffs,  clothing,  housing,  utensils,  furni- 
ture, machinery,  hardware,  metals,  fuel,  oils,  con- 
struction materials,  etc.,  articles  which  will  be  im- 
ported in  large  quantities.  But  in  order  that  the 
flow  of  trade  may  develop  in  proportion  to  the 
needs,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  facilitated,  coming 
and  going,  by  regular  fines.  The  trade  movement 
will  be  entirely  governed  by  the  steamship  facilities 
offered.  Thus  it  was  that  the  German  and  Austrian 


steamship  lines  operating  at  first  with  loss  in  pre- 
war times,  gradually  by  their  regularity  and  by 
their  quick  and  cheap  service  succeeded  in  divert- 
ing a large  portion  of  the  export  and  import  trade 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  to  the  Central  Euro- 
pean ports,  and  in  being  compensated  for  running 
their  4,000  ton  boats  for  a time  at  a loss. 

“ The  Americans  are  in  a good  position  to  drain 
all  this  traffic  in  their  interests  and  to  take  the 
place  left  vacant  by  their  enemies.  They  possess  the 
goods  we  want,  and  of  which  they  easily  can  dispose 
in  these  markets,  thus  being  able  to  count  on  freight 
for  their  steamers  coming  this  way.  As  there  are 
no  large  coal  depots  here,  these  steamers,  following 
the  example  set  by  the  German  and  Austrian  boats, 
might  bring  along  each  time,  beside  their  own  supply 
of  coal  required  for  the  voyage  forth  and  back,  some 
500  tons  of  coal  to  be  advantageously  sold  in  the 
Salonika  market.” 

Hungary 

The  War  Trade  Board  of  the  State  Department 
announced  on  September  2 that  resumption  of  trade 
and  communication  with  Hungary  had  been  author- 
ized to  take  effect  at  once.  Exports  from  the  United 
States  will  be  controlled  by  individual  export  licenses, 
but  they  will  be  issued  freely  upon  application  except 
with  respect  to  articles  which  can  be  used  for  military 
purposes. 

Imports  to  the  United  States  from  Hungary  may 
take  place  under  general  import  license  No.  37  (W. 
T.  B.  R.  825)  which  has  been  revised  and  extended, 
eflFective  September  2,  1919,  so  as  to  permit  the  im- 
portation from  Hungary  \\ithout  individual  import 
licenses  of  all  commodities  except  those  specifically 
enumerated  in  Paragraphs  1,  2,  and  4 of  said  W.  T. 
B.  R.  825.  Paragraph  3 of  this  ruling  has  been  can- 
celed. Following  this  announcement  of  the  War 
Trade  Board,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  stated  that 
foreign  exchange  transactions  with  Hungary  are  now 
permissible. 

Before  the  war,  Hungary  had  18,800,000  inhabi- 
tants and  282,870  square  kilometers  area;  its  present 
population  is  estimated  at  about  9,000,000  and  its 
territory  at  about  105,000  square  kilometers.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  are  agricultural  products, 
sugar,  wine,  eggs,  poultry,  tobacco,  cattle,  animal 
products,  and  high  quality  flour.  It  imports  manu- 
factured goods  of  all  sorts,  particularly  textiles  and 
machinery. 

Despite  the  decrease  in  territory  and  population, 
Hungary  should  again  be  a good  market  when  normal 
conditions  are  reestablished;  the  richest  parts  of  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Banat,  remain 


Hungarian  and  Austria  will  not  be  so  important  for 
the  Hungarian  market  as  formerly. 

Italy 

A recent  decree  in  the  interests  of  Italy’s  foreign 
trade  has  appointed  an  Interministerial  Commission 
at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  with  the  objects 
outlined  below: 

(a)  To  examine  the  most  eflBcient  means  for  promot- 
ing and  developing  Italian  trade  abroad. 

(b)  To  study  problems  of  railway  and  maritime 
transport  as  affecting  not  only  exports  but  also 
emigration. 

(c)  To  draft  instructions  for  commercial  attaches 
and  members  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
services  as  regardi^  foreign  trade  policy. 

(d)  To  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  new 
consulates  and  of  any  changes  to  be  made  in 
those  already  established  in  relation  to  foreign 
trade  policy. 

(e)  To  consider  the  appointment  of  additional  com- 
mercial attaches. 

(f)  To  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  various  Minis- 
tries dealing  with  trade  relations  abroad. 

This  commission  has  the  power  to  consult  experts 
not  connected  with  the  Government  on  special  phases 
of  industrial,  commercial  and  financial  questions. 

New  credits  of  $26,100,000  in  favor  of  Italy  have 
been  established  recently  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  making  the  total  advances  to 
that  country  $1,618,775,945.  In  regard  to  Italy’s 
debt  to  Great  Britain,  Rome  newspapers  assert  that 
Great  Britain  has  agreed  to  defer  payment  of  the  in- 
terest by  Italy  this  year.  This  relieves  the  Govern- 
ment of  immediate  pressure  to  the  extent  of  $100,- 
000,000. 

The  exodus  of  Italian  working  men  returning  to 
Italy  has  seriously  affected  the  silk  industry  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  handicapped  by  an  increasing 
shortage  of  skilled  workmen.  Thousands  are  said  to 
have  left  the  silk  manufacturing  centers  of  this  coun- 
try. There  have  been  reports  that  American  manu- 
facturers contemplate  the  establishment  of  silk  man- 
ufacturing plants  in  Italy  and  several  arguments  in 
favor  of  such  a plan  have  been  brought  forward 
Skilled  workers  are  scarce  in  this  industry,  whereas 
in  Italy  not  only  is  labor  more  plentiful  but  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  be  possible  to  attract  returned 
immigrants  who  have  been  trained  in  American  mills. 
Waterpower  may  be  used  in  Italy  all  year  round  and 
the  cost  of  transporting  raw  material  would  be  saved 
by  locating  near  the  point  of  production. 
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The  Minister  of  Industry  and  the  tanning  and  shoe 
industries  of  Italy  are  cooperating  for  the  production 
of  cheap  shoes  on  a large  scale.  Several  important 
concerns  have  agreed  to  devote  60  per  cent,  of  their 
capacity  to  turning  out  a standard  type  to  be  known 
as  the  “national  shoe,”  at  about  $4  cost  at  factory. 
Shoes  of  a similar  grade  now  on  the  market  have  been 
reduced  in  price  to  conform  with  the  new  produc- 
tion. 

Japan 

A report  just  received  from  the  Seventy -fourth 
Bank,  Ltd.,  of  Yokohama,  gives  the  figures  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  the  first  half  of  1919,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1918, 
according  to  which  the  balance  against  Japan  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  curent  year  is  221,957,000 
yen.  The  principal  decreases  in  exports  from  Japan 
are  in  those  to  European  countries  and  to  the  United 
States,  Europe  having  taken  67,000,000  yen  less  of 
Japan’s  products  for  the  first  half  year  and  the 
United  States  34,000,000  yen  less.  Exports  from 
Japan  to  Africa  have  decreased  by  17,000,000  yen. 
Thus  far  this  year  Japan  has  bought  from  Euro- 
pean countries  products  exceeding  in  value  by 
22,735,000  yen  those  bought  during  the  first  six 
months  of  last  year,  and  from  America,  47,982,000 
yen  in  excess  of  those  bought  during  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  items  which  show  a falling  off  in  the 
exports  of  Japan  to  the  United  States  this  year  are 
beans,  vegetable  oil,  (camphor,  habutai,  and  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  while  the  principal  items  which 
have  caused  the  balance  of  trade  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  are  raw  cotton,  showing  an  increase 
of  nearly  60,000,000  yen;  paper,  5,000,000  yen;  pulp, 
2,000,000  yen;  machinery,  10,000,000  yen.  The  de- 
crease in  exports  from  Japan  to  Europe  has  been 
chiefly  in  copper,  zinc,  silk  and  habutai.  Japan’s  in- 
creased imports  from  European  countries  have  con- 
sisted largely  of  iron  ore,  machinery,  and  paper  from 
England. 

Jugoslavia 

It  is  reported  that  the  Jugoslav  Bank,  in  coopera- 
tion with  certain  English  institutions,  is  to  establish 
a bank  at  Belgrade  with  a capital  of  50,000,000 
dinars.  The  value  of  the  dinar  is  nominally  equal  to 
that  of  the  franc. 

Mexico 

Because  the  railways  of  Mexico  use  almost  ex- 
clusively equipment  and  supplies  manufactured  in 


the  United  States,  the  various  projects  for  the  build- 
ing of  new  railways  and  the  extensions  of  existing 
lines  are  of  direct  interest  to  American  manufacturers. 
Among  the  more  important  of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned : 

(1)  Application  for  a concession  to  construct  an 
electric  interurban  railway  through  the  oil  fields 
connecting  Tampico  with  Tuxpan,  about  120 
miles. 

(2)  The  awarding  of  a contract  for  the  construction 
of  a railway  between  Toluca  and  Zitacuaro  in 
State  of  Michoacan,  about  82  miles. 

(3)  New  railway  from  the  City  of  Zacatecas,  capital 
of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  southwest  to  the 
cities  of  Jerez,  Villanueva  and  Tlaltenango: 

(4)  Construction  of  a new  railway  line  by  the  Ameri- 
can Smelting  and  Refining  Company  in  con- 
nection with  its  smelters  in  Chihuahua  and 
Durango. 

(5)  Completion  of  a line  from  Piedras  Negras  in 
the  state  of  Coahuila  to  Mazatlan: 

(6)  New  railway  in  the  district  of  Caborca,  state  of 
Sonora,  connecting  with  others  already  in  exis- 
tence to  exploit  new  discoveries  of  deposits  of 
petroleum. 

(7)  Resumption  of  construction  on  that  portion  of 
the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railway 
Line  between  Falomir  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  near  Presidio,  Texas. 

(8)  Application  for  permission  to  construct  a rail- 
way from  Matamoras  to  Tampico. 

In  addition  to  these  proposals  for  new  railways  it 
will  be  necessary  for  railways  in  Mexico  under  gov- 
ernment control  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  roll- 
ing stock  and  miscellaneous  supplies  to  replace  the 
damage  to  equipment,  road  bed  and  bridges  done 
by  rebels  and  bandits  during  the  last  few  years. 
Thousands  of  freight  cars  and  hundreds  of  locomo- 
tives are  held  in  the  machine  shops  and  along  the 
lines  awaiting  material  with  which  to  repair  them. 
Estimates  of  the  total  amount  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  expend  to  rehabilitate  all  the  railways  in 
Mexico  range  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  million 
dollars. 

Peru 

Lima  is  to  have  an  amusement  park  similar  to 
Luna  Park,  according  to  recent  advices.  The  new 
park  is  to  be  situated  on  the  site  of  the  Parque  Nep- 
tune, and  all  modern  amusement  devices  are  pro- 
jected, including  a toboggan  slide,  “shoot  the  chutes,” 
mountain  ride,  theatre,  and  restaurant.  There  will 
be  extensive  electrical  illumination. 

Consular  advices  state  that  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment has  ordered  the  construction  of  a new  bridge 


over  the  Macara  River,  between  Peru  and  Ecuador. 
It  will  join  the  Peruvian  Province  of  Piura  with  the 
Ecuadorian  Province  of  Loja.  The  traffic  here  is 
heavy  and  the  new  bridge  is  expected  to  assist  the 
future  commercial  progress  of  the  region. 

A new  telephone  company  has  been  formed  in  Peru 
to  afford  long  distance  service  north  and  south  of 
Lima. 

Portugal 

Consul  General  W.  L.  Lowrie  of  Lisbon,  Portugal, 
is  at  present  in  New  York.  Mr.  Lowrie  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  Lisbon  since  1912,  and  his  knowledge  of 
conditions  there  gives  weight  to  his  remarks  on  trade 
prospects  in  that  country. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
United  States  exports  to  Portugal  has  increased  over 
400  per  cent,  since  1914,  and  that  the  prospects  for 
American  business  interests  further  to  expand  their 
trade  with  the  little  Republic  are  very  bright. 

Portugal  since  its  entry  into  the  war  has  prohibited 
the  importation  of  German  goods,  which  amounted 
to  $15,111,324  in  the  year  1913. 

Portugal  has  many  undeveloped  resources.  The 
country  is  surprisingly  fertile  and  only  awaits  culti- 
vation by  modern  agricultural  methods.  The  min" 
eral  resources  have  never  been  exhaustively  investi- 
gated. Iron,  coal,  and  petroleum  are  said  to  exist  in 
large  quantities.  More  than  400,000  horse-power  for 
electrical  development  is  available  from  the  larger 
waterfalls. 

American  exports  to  Portugal  consist  principally  of 
wheat,  cotton,  tin  plate,  iron,  gasoline,  kerosene, 
paraffine,  dyes,  steel,  chemicals,  agricultural  machin- 
ery, barrel  staves,  automobiles,  stationery,  and  office 
supplies,  steel  rope,  fishing  nets,  toilet  articles,  paper, 
paint,  and  tobacco. 

The  most  important  Portuguese  products  imported 
into  the  United  States  are  cork,  nuts,  fruits,  vege- 
table oils,  sulphur  ore,  crude  tartar,  argols,  and  sar- 
dines. Considerable  produce  from  the  Portuguese 
colonies  in  Africa  and  the  Islands  of  Sao  Thome  and 
Principe,  mainly  india  rubl^er  and  cacao,  is  re-ex- 
ported through  Portuguese  ports  to  the  United 
States. 

The  new  freight  rate  on  cargoes  from  North  At- 
lantic ports  to  Lisbon,  as  recently  announced  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  is  $1.50. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Portuguese  State  Rail- 
ways at  Oporto  has  asked  for  bids  for  eighty  miles 


of  rails  of  the  venoid  type,  18  meters  long  and 
weighing  45  kilos  to  the  meter. 

Spain 

Shipments  of  Spanish  fruit  and  onions  amounting 
to  at  least  thirty-five  cargoes  are  to  be  brought  to 
this  country  during  the  next  six  months. 

Spain’s  wheat  crop  is  short  this  year  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  4,000,000  metric  hundredweight  will 
have  to  be  purchased  abroad  in  order  to  make  up 
the  difference. 

Other  articles  now  in  demand  in  Spain  are:  agri- 
cultural implements,  coal,  coffee,  corn,  pharmaceu- 
tical products,  wood  pulp,  petroleum,  timber,  motor 
trucks,  and  pleasure  vehicles,  lubricating  oils,  manila 
hemp,  marine  motors  and  machinery. 

Space  is  plentiful  and  steamers  are  seeking  cargo. 
The  freight  rate  to  Bilboa,  Cadiz  and  Seville  is  now 
$1.60  and  to  Barcelona  and  Valencia,  $1.85. 

A Royal  Order  of  June  15, 1919,  provides  for  a con- 
sortium for  the  creation  and  exploitation  of  the  free 
port  of  Santander.  Free  port  privileges  are  already 
existent  at  Cadiz,  and  Barcelona  has  also  been 
granted  authority  for  their  creation  by  an  order  of 
October  24,  1916. 

Sweden 

The  leading  business  men  of  Sweden  are  against 
entering  into  trade  relations  with  Bolshevist  Russia 
for  several  reasons.  No  confidence  is  felt  in  the  busi- 
ness ability  or  tact  of  the  Bolshevik  Government,  and 
it  is  feared  that  under  cover  of  a lawful  exchange  of 
goods,  Bolshevik  propaganda  might  be  carried  on  in 
Sweden  without  the  control  which  is  possible  at  the 
present  time.  On  this  account  general  satisfaction 
is  felt  over  the  announcement  made  by  the  Swedish 
Foreign  Ministry  that  no  change  has  occurred  in 
the  officially  severed  relations  with  Bolshevist  Russia. 

No  general  export  embargo  has  been  placed  on  dry 
or  green  salted  calf  skins,  but  an  export  license  is 
necessary  and  this  has  recently  b^'en  refused  in  most 
cases  in  order  to  bring  down  the  present  high  prices 
to  domestic  buyers. 

Harbor  improvements  are  going  on  in  the  free  ports 
of  Gothenburg,  Mahno  and  Stockholm. 

Switzerland 

A party  of  220  delegates  from  Switzerland  repre- 
senting “The  Swiss  Mission  for  Economic  Studies  in 


North  America”  has  just  arrived  in  New  York  for 
a four  week’s  tour  of  Eastern  and  Middle  Western 
cities  and  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  party  is  in  charge  of  Alfred  Zweifel,  Commis- 
sioner, who  has  arranged  a comprehensive  tour  of 
points  through  the  East  and  as  far  west  as  St.  Louis. 

The  delegation  consists  of  ninety  men  who  are  in- 
terested in  general  industrial  conditions,  twenty-five 
who  are  primarily  interested  in  machinery,  thirty 
who  will  study  the  textile  industry  of  the  United 
States,  ten  comprising  the  technical  group,  twenty- 
five  commercial  students,  and  forty  scientists. 

Mr.  Zweifel  is  cooperating  with  the  Liberty  Steel 
Products  Company  through  its  various  branch  ofiices 
and  with  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 


for  visits  to  the  leading  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, covering  the  range  of  activities  in  which  the 
delegation  is  interested.  Three  days  will  be  spent 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  and  on  Thursday , 
September  11,  the  party  will  leave  by  boat  for 
Schenectady  for  an  inspection  of  the  General  Electric 
Works  and  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

From  there  the  trip  will  take  in  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Youngstown,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Kenosha, 
Racine,  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Pittsburg  and  Phil- 
adelphia, returning  to  New  York  City  October  4. 
Side  trips  have  been  arranged  for  groups  who  wish  to 
visit  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities,  Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Washing- 
ton and  Montreal,  Canada. 

i 


Note:  It  wiU  frequently  be  possible  for  us  to  give  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  trade 
and  other  developments  narrated  in  this  summary.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Foreign  Trade 
Bureau.  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  140  Broadway,  New  York.  While  we  cannot  of  course 
(i;uaraiitee  all  statements  made,  every  effort  is  made  to  insure  theis  accuracy. 
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New  York,  September  26,  1919. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 


American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


Two  factors  have  served  to  delay  and  to  render 
more  difficult  the  task  of  those  who  have  sought 
to  bring  about  a solution  of  the  perplexing  interna- 
tional economic  problems  upon  which  depends  the 
healthy  continuation  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  stabilization  of  world  condi- 
tions. The  first  of  these,  of  course,  has  been  the  un- 
avoidable delay  in  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  sec- 
ond has  been  the  inexperience  and  lack  of  specific  in- 
formation in  the  country  at  large.  Merchants  and 
manufacturers  who  heretofore  conducted  a business 
largely  confined  to  national  boundaries,  felt  a certain 
strangeness  when  faced  with  the  necessity  of  taking 
into  account,  in  all  their  calculations,  the  conditions 
prevailing  not  here  at  home  alone,  but  also  through- 
out the  world. 

Trade  Extension  Vital 

To  meet  this  second  condition,  an  extensive  edu- 
cational campaign  has  been  under  way.  The  numer- 
ous conventions,  conferences,  and  councils,  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  journals  and  trade  pub- 
lications devoted  to  the  consideration  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic problems  and  commercial  opportunities,  have 
dissipated  darkness,  if  they  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  delineating  a completely  formulated  program. 
The  exchange  situation  and  the  tendency  of  export 
trade  to  diminish  have  made  the  acquisition  of  all  poss- 
ible knowledge  a very  real  necessity  to  business  men, 
and  have  doubtless  brought  the  problem  to  a head 
much  quicker  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  this 
pressure  not  developed.  The  whole  matter  of  the 
foreign  trade  policy  of  the  country  has  become  a vital 
issue,  and  is  today  recognized  as  such  by  business  men 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  With  an  aroused  public 
opinion  to  back  them  up,  the  task  of  the  financiers 
who  are  seeking  a speedy  solution  will  become  easier 
and  more  certain. 

Because  it  is  to  be  attended  by  some  of  the  most 
important  figures  in  the  financial  and  business  world 
of  Europe,  men  who  are  fully  informed  as  to  the  pres- 
ent situation,  and  are  representative,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  of  the  interests  of  their  respective  countries, 
the  International  Trade  Conference,  which  w^as  to 
have  been  held  in  Atlantic  City  beginning  next  Mon- 
day, but  which  has  been  postponed  for  imperative 


reasons  until  October  20,  will  probably  be  the  most 
important  gathering  of  it  kind  that  this  country  has 
ever  seen.  To  meet  the  accredited  representatives 
of  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  will  be  gath- 
ered together  men  of  equal  importance  from  the 
various  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  commit- 
tee on  England  is  headed  by  Irvin  T.  Bush,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bush  Terminal  Company;  that  on  France 
by  Joseph  P.  Cotton,  of  this  city;  that  on  Belgium 
by  Alexander  J.  Hemphill,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  Y^ork,  and  that  on  Italy  by  Robert  P.  Per- 
kins of  this  city.  A.  C.  Bedford  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of 
State,  William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany, W.  P.  G.' Harding,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  are  among  the  assured  speakers. 
King  Albert  of  Belgium  and  President  Wilson  have 
been  invited  to  participate  in  the  program. 

A Nation  Wide  Tour 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sessions  the  various  mis- 
sions will  tour  the  country  as  the  guests  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  trip  will  carry 
them  to  the  most  important  industrial  centers  of  the 
country  and  wull  give  them  an  opportunity  to -observe 
American  methods,  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet 
the  leaders  of  American  industry  on  intimate  terms. 
Those  backing  the  Conference  hope  that  as  a result 
of  its  deliberations  it  will  be  possible  to  formulate  a 
financial  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe 
that  will  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

British  Suggestion 

It  is  considered  not  unlikely  that  the  suggestion  of 
Reginald  McKenna,  former  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer of  Great  Britain,  and  now  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  London  Joint  City  and 
Midland  Bank,  will  be  considered.  McKenna  pro- 
posed that  a survey  of  each  European  country  by  ex- 
perts be  made,  and  that  the  amount  of  capital  re- 
quired for  locomotives,  tools,  machinery,  etc.,  be  de- 
finitely determined  and  provided  by  a pooling  of  re- 
sources. 


r 


Reference  has  hitherto  been  made  here  to  the  great 
strength  being  manifested  by  the  Government  of  Bel- 
gium, and  to  the  growing  stability  of  business  and 
industry  there.  Belgium,  hit  hardest  by  the  war, 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  country  to  throw  off  the 
post-war  lethargy  that  so  long  threatened  to  engulf 
all  Europe  in  want  and  misery.  Proof  of  the  solid- 
ity of  the  economic  structure  is  now  found  in  the 
announcement,  made  a few  days  since,  that  J.  P. 
Morgan  & Co.  and  the  Guaranty  Trust  Comanpy 
of  New  York  have  be<m  appointed  fiscal  agents  of  the 
Belgian  Government. 

Domestic  Conditions 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  adequate  and 
authoritative  information  in  regard  to  the  whole 
foreign  trade  question  is  being  rapidly  disseminated, 
and  that  the  relationships  with  Europe  are  being 
built  up  to  a point  where  the  necessary  action  may  be 
taken.  The  credit  basis  once  established,  the  ex- 
change situation  and  the  other  kindred  problems 
could  be  depended  uj>on  to  right  themselves,  always 
provided  that  production  in  the  United  States  were 
kept  at  a point  to  make  foreign  sales  possible. 
Europe’s  need  is  so  great  that  it  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  American  industry  and  American  labor 
should  decide  at  this  all-important  moment  to 
retard  the  happy  outcome  and  undo  the  work  of 
rehabilitation  that  has  already  been  accomplished. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  impaired  or  de- 
layed production  in  the  United  States,  whatever 
its  effect  upon  our  own  population,  cannot  fail  to 
bring  about  suffering  in  Europe  on  a scale  greater 
than  that  which  prevailed  during  the  war,  when  the 


United  States  could  be  counted  upon  to  stave  off 
actual  starvation. 

Delay  in  the  peace  negotiations  and  the  inevitable 
psychological  reactions  after  the  war  have  kept  this 
dependence  in  being,  and  it  is  just  this  dependence 
which  has  made  it  possible  to  continue  the  operation 
of  American  industry  upon  the  present  full-time 
scale.  It  would  seem  that  part  of  wisdom  among 
all  classes  and  divisions  of  Americans  to  recognize 
it  as  the  supreme  factor  in  the  present  situation, 
before  which  selfish  interests  must  give  way.  Ameri- 
can production  should  be  kept  at  its  peak  at  the  cost 
of  any  reasonable  concession. 

Revival  of  Fairs 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  not  sufficient  attention  has 
been  paid  to  a trading  development  of  Europe  which 
has  rejuvenated  and  revivified  an  economic  insti- 
tution which  flourished  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
lingered  on  into  the  present  in  only  a most  nebulous 
and  meaningless  form.  The  Leipziger  Messe  was  be- 
fore the  war  the  only  true  survivor  of  the  great  fairs 
which  were  once  characteristic  of  the  trade  of  Europe. 
The  disruption  of  distribution  and  the  depletion  of 
stock,  which  the  war  brought  about,  has  given  such 
commercial  gatherings  a new  importance.  Thus,  in 
the  past  few  months,  there  have  been  “ sample  fairs” 
in  Lyons,  Basel,  Utrecht,  Barcelona,  Helsingfors, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  other  cities,  while  still  others  are 
in  preparation.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  of  course, 
whether  this  method  of  salesmanship  will  be  effective 
after  the  prevailing  hectic  demand  has  been  satisfied. 
But  the  present  importance  of  the  fairs  makes  it 
unwise  for  the  exporter  to  overlook  them. 


Foreign  Markets 


Australia 

The  Australian  seamen’s  strike  ended  August  25, 
after  the  men  had  obtained  their  most  important  de- 
mands— increased  wages,  better  accommodations, 
shorter  hours  in  port,  and  sickness  insurance.  The 
embargo  against  tea,  other  than  that  grown  within 
the  British  possessions,  has  been  revoked.  There  is, 
however,  an  embargo  on  the  importation  of  American 
apples,  as  the  Australian  growers  have  large  stocks  on 
hand  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  export. 

As  a result  of  some  complaint  in  Australia  over  the 
use  here  of  the  term  “F.O.B.,”  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  of  New  York  has  deemed  it  necessary 
to  call  the  attention  of  American  manufacturers  and 
exporters  to  the  matter.  The  Council  writes  in  part 
as  follows : 

As  a result  of  the  practise  complained  of,  a situation  has 
arisen  which  may  easily  prove  seriously  detrimental  to  Ameri- 
can commerce  with  Australia,  The  Australian  complaint  is 


that  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  who  have  quoted 
F.  O.  B.  New  York  have  interpreted  that  quotation  to  include 
merely  delivery  within  the  limits  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
and  not  necessarily  actual  delivery  of  the  merchandise  on 
board  the  overseas  vessel.  The  Australian  contention  is  that 
the  term  F.O.B.  port  has  only  one  meaning,  namely,  “ Free 
on  board  overseas  vessel”  at  the  port  named;  and  that  a 
quotation  F.O.B.  port  means  that  the  purchaser  has  no  charges 
to  meet  except  those  connected  with  ocean  freight,  and  in- 
surance. 

It  appears  that  some  American  manufacturers  and  exporters 
who  have  quoted  prices  F.O.B.  New  York,  or  other  port,  have 
contented  themselves  with  the  delivery  of  the  goods  within 
the  limits  of  the  port  named,  instead  of  on  board  overseas 
vessel,  with  the  result  that  charges  for  cartage,  lighterage, 
stofa^  and  other  items,  have  been  passed  on  to  the  Australian 
purchaser  who  had  understood  that  the  F.O.B.  port  quotation 
covered  delivery  of  the  goods  on  the  overseas  vessel.  The 
possibility  of  adverse  effect  upon  American  foreign  trade  in 
this  situation  is  obvious,  and  leads  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  to  urge  upon  American  exporters  generally  the 
wisdom  of  following  invariably  a practice  under  which  com- 
plaints cannot  possibly  arise. 


There  is  no  question  that  the  original  meaning  of  F.O.B. 
port  was  “Free  on  board  ship,”  and  that  that  is  the  general  and 
usuiil  interpretation  of  it  among  foreigners.  The  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council  desires  to  point  out  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  best  practice  for  American  exporters  and  manufacturers 
in  making  an  F.O.B.  port  quotation  to  have  it  mean  “F.O.B. 
overseas  vessel,”  hut  in  any  event  the  quotation,  whatever  it  is, 
should  be  unmistakably  clear  and  explicit.  If  in  quoting  prices 
F.O.B.  port,  American  exporters  or  manufacturers  have  in 
mind  any  other  delivery  than  on  board  overseas  vessel,  they 
should  make  perfectly  plain  exactly  what  they  mean  by  the 
use  of  F.O.B.  port,  and  that  any  charges  for  cartage,  storage, 
or  other  services,  are  for  buyer’s  account. 

Any  form  of  quotation  which  is  susceptible  of  double  inter- 
pretation lends  itself  to  the  possibility  of  abuse  detrimental 
to  American  trade  as  a whole,  and  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  urges  upon  American  exporters  and  manufac- 
turers that  they  adopt  the  unvarying  practice  of  making  their 
quotations  so  explicit  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  mis- 
understanding. 

Belgium 

The  arrangement  of  a parcel  post  to  the  Belgian 
Congo  is  a recent  step  in  furthering  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  African  colony.  The  Bel- 
gian Postal  Administration  agrees  to  the  transmission 
of  parcels  up  to  a limit  of  11  pounds,  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  applicable  to  parcels  addressed  for 
delivery  in  Belgium.  Accejitable  merchandise  for 
transmission  to  the  Belgian  Congo  will  be  received 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  special  export  license 
number  RAC  52. 

The  Belgian  Government  is  reported  to  be  nego- 
tiating with  an  American  company  on  an  order  for 
400  locomotives,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  approxi- 
mately $20,000,000.  The  deal  involves  locomotives 
of  the  heavy  freight  type  to  be  used  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  transportation  lines  of  the  country  which 
suffered  heavily  in  the  war.  If  successful,  this  deal 
will  be  the  second  large  equipment  order  placed  re- 
cently by  a European  country  with  an  American  con- 
cern. 

The  $50,000,000  acceptance  credit  granted  Bel- 
gium last  winter  by  a .syndicate  of  New  York  bankers 
to  enable  that  country  to  buy  commodities  here  has 
recently  been  renewed,  and  negotiations  are  now  on 
foot  for  an  additional  loan  of  $50,000,000  to  the  Bel- 
gian Government.  It  is  proposed  to  lend  that  sum  on 
bonds  to  run  25  years,  the  bonds  to  be  underwritten 
by  these  banks  and  to  be  offered  on  public  subscrip- 
tion. 

The  Belgian  delegation  to  the  International  Trade 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  (Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  headed  by  Jean  Delori,  manager  of  the 
great  Flemish  nail  and  wire  works.  With  him  are 
associated  Fernand  Pisart,  manager  of  the  White 
Zinc  Co. ; Robert  Grisar,  head  of  the  largest  depart- 


ment store  in  Belgium;  Georges  Peltzer  of  the  Ver- 
viers  textile  interests,  and  M.  Canon-Ivegrand. 

Brazil 

A communication  from  Brazil  speaks  again  of  the 
frequent  delay  in  forwarding  invoices,  drafts,  and 
other  documents  covering  exports.  A recent  letter 
says  this  complaint  is  heard  on  all  sides,  and  with 
reason,  as  it  causes  a heavy  expense  in  the  way  of 
extra  charges  for  warehousing,  customs,  etc.  The 
documents  should  arrive  in  Brazil  before,  or  on,  the 
steamer  carrying  the  merchandise. 

The  correspondent  continues: 

The  port  facilities  at  this  port  (Para)  and  Manaos  are  so 
good  that  complaints  of  bad  packages  should  be  nil,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  contents  of  said  containers  should  not 
be  properly  protected,  and  in  accordance  with  their  value  and 
quality.  We  are  gradually  realizing  this,  but  stUl  have  a long 
way  to  go  before  we  reach  perfection.  One  of  our  difficulties 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  exporters  seem  never  to  examine 
the  goods  to  see  if  they  are  in  accordance  with  specifications, 
or  are  properly  packed  to  withstand  the  rough  handling  or  the 
humidity.  Perhaps  some  day  we  will  learn  that  silk  goods, 
if  only  on  account  of  their  quality  and  price,  should  be  ac- 
corded treatment  different  from  hams,  and  that  packages  of 
paper  should  be  loaded  on  top  and  not  under  cases  of  oil  or 
gasoline,  and  not  made  so  heavy  that  of  their  own  weight  they 
burst  the  steel  bands  that  are  part  of  their  packing.  Some  of 
tliese  things  will  no  doubt  disappear  as  the  competition  grows 
more  intense,  but  some  very  good  missionary  work  could  and 
should  be  done  before  that  time  arrives.  We  are  doing  a fair 
business  here,  and  I believe  we  shall  hold  a large  part  of 
gains,  for  our  goods  are  the  equal  of  any,  and  in  many  cases 
the  superior. 

British  India 

The  monsoon  or  rainy  season  has  been  late  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  British  India  this  year,  but  recently 
there  has  been  good  rain  throughout,  and  the  crop 
outlook  is  promising.  The  effects  of  the  failure  of 
last  year’s  crop  are  still  being  felt,  and  prices  are 
abnormally  high  everywhere,  though  the  demand  for 
Burma  rice  and  Australian  wheat  is  decreasing.  Food 
grains  are  under  government  control  and  standard 
cloth  has  been  introduced.  Wages  are  high  in  com- 
parison with  pre-war  times. 

A recent  embargo  prohibits  the  export  of  hides 
and  skins  from  British  India  to  destinations  outside 
the  British  Empire  except  under  license.  A later 
report  states  that  an  export  tax  of  15  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  is  to  be  placed  on  hides  and  skins  licensed  for 
shipment  to  countries  outside  the  Empire.  If  this 
tax  goes  into  effect  American  tanners  will  be  seriously 
handicapped  in  competing  with  British  and  Canadian 
dealers. 

The  first  lumber  shipment  from  Portland,  Oregon, 
to  India,  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
took  place  in  August,  and  from  the  number  of  vessels 


loading,  traffic  seems  to  be  approaching  the  pre-war 
level. 

Canada 

The  announcement  of  Great  Britain’s  preferential 
tariff  rates  in  favor  of  the  British  Colonies  has  caused 
general  satisfaction  in  Canada,  where  it  is  felt 
“preference”  will  be  a great  aid  in  developing  the 
country.  Canada  can  to-day  manufacture  practically 
anything,  and  cheaply  too,  owing  to  her  enormous 
water  power. 

A new  order  from  Greece  for  $25,000,000  worth  of 
Canadian  goods  has  been  reported  by  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commision.  This  is  the  second  order  of 
similiar  size  from  Greece.  Orders  for  like  amounts 
from  Belgium  and  Rumania  have  been  completed. 

The  wool  clip  of  Canada  for  1919  has  been  esti- 
mated at  15,000,000  pounds.  The  1918  production 
was  12,000,000  pounds.  Very  high  wool  prices  .are 
expected  during  the  whole  of  the  present  year,  even 
though  rates  will  have  to  be  fixed  and  settled  in  com- 
petition with  Australian  and  New  Zealand  wool. 

Canadian  foreign  trade  for  the  month  of  July 
amounted  to  $198,000,000  with  a favorable  balance 
of  $29,000,000  in  exports  above  imports. 

Two  new  steamship  lines  have  been  opened  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Service;  one  from  Vancouver 
B.  C.,  to  Singapore,  and  the  other  from  Montreal 
to  Christiania,  Norway.  Both  lines  are  for  freight 
only. 

Chile 

A bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Chilean  Congress 
calling  for  an  appropriation  of  15,000,000  pesos  for 
the  purchase  of  railroad  material.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  part  of  this  will  be  used  in  improvements 
on  the  Chilean  side  of  the  Transandine  Railway, 
which  will  be  in  need  of  supplies  before  another 
winter. 

China 

Prohibition  in  the  United  States  is  having  its  effect 
in  China,  and  tea  growers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  are  paying  considerable  attention  to  their 
larger  opportunities  in  this  market.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  improve  the  leaf  and  the  curing 
methods  so  as  to  spread  the  fame  of  the  product,  and 
inspectors  are  being  appointed  to  keep  a strict  watch 
on  production. 

An  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  recently 
formed  at  Pekin,  and  business  men  in  Foochow  have 
just  organized  a branch  of  the  American  Association 
of  China  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  caring  for  Amer- 
ican commercial  interests,  which  are  rapidly  expand- 
ing in  that  district. 

To  avoid  the  piracy  of  trade  marks,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  American  firms  follow  the  example 
set  by  the  Chinese  themselves.  When  one  Chinese 
manufacturer  discovers  that  his  mark  is  being  used 


by  another  dealer,[he  issues  a statement  to  the  news- 
papers in  which  he  proclaims  his  prior  right  to  the 
mark,  tells  the  date  on  which  he  started  to  use  it,  the 
goods  on  which  it  is  employed,  and  all  details,  with 
as  complete  information  concerning  the  imitation. 
The  publicity  and  goodwill  secured  by  judicious  use 
of  this  method  is  said  to  be  great  protection  to  the 
real  owner  of  the  trade  mark. 

Colombia 

An  electric  street  railway,  about  25  kilometers  in 
length,  is  to  be  built  in  the  city  of  Medellin,  and  in 
Barranquilla  an  electric  railway  is  replacing  the 
former  mule  system.  A new  telephone  system  is  also 
being  inaugurated  in  the  latter  city.  Preliminary 
surveys  are  being  made  for  new  railways  which  will 
open  up  important  agricultural  and  dairying  districts. 
The  most  pretentious  undertaking,  however,  is  the 
opening  of  the  Bocas  de  Cenizas  and  the  consequent 
transformation  of  Barranquilla  from  a river  port  to 
a seaport. 

CzECHOSLOVA  KI A 

To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  in 
Italy,  the  Italian  Government  has  opened  a credit  of 
60  million  lire  for  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia. 

The  situation  of  the  mother  of  pearl  button  indus- 
try in  Bohemia  is  at  present  very  difficult.  The  cen- 
ters of  the  industry,  particularly  Tachan,  are  suffer- 
ing greatly.  Before  the  war  Bohemia  exported 
mother  of  pearl  buttons  worth  about  10,000,000 
crowns  every  year;  at  present,  however,  exportation 
is  impossible,  as  no  raw  materials  are  being  imported. 
The  Association  of  the  Czechoslovakian  Button 
Manufacturers  has  sent  a buyer  to  Paris,  London  and 
New  York,  and  hopes  to  secure  from  the  Minister  of 
Finance  permission  to  import  raw  materials;  other- 
wise unemplyment  will  become  more  general.  The 
price  of  such  buttons  as  are  still  to  be  had  is  ten  to 
twenty  times  greater  than  before  the  war. 

Denmark 

The  Danish  Government  has  purchased  a number 
of  biplanes  from  England.  Accompanying  the  planes 
were  several  skilled  British  aviators,  who  will  act  as 
instructors  to  the  Danish  pilots.  The  aeroplanes  are 
to  be  used  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  importation  of  spirits  into  Denmark  will  be 
permitted  only  under  license  previously  obtained 
from  the  Customs  Authorities.  The  Government 
states  that  the  object  of  this  measure  is  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  cheap  and  inferior  spirits.  Well 
known  brands  of  good  whiskies  and  cognacs  will  be 
allowed  entry  under  license. 

The  Danish  “Reunion”  loan  of  120  million  kroner 
(above  32  million  dollars  normal  exchange)  at  5 per 
cent,  was  opened  for  subscription  the  last  week  in 


August.  The  loan  is  to  be  used  for  reorganization 
expenses  in  Schleswig. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1919,  the 
capital  issue  for  new  companies  amounted  to  81,870,- 
000  kroner,  while  old  companies  enlarged  their  capi- 
tal by  163,455,000  kroner. 

Danish  dairies  have  combined  to  start  factories  for 
the  treatment  of  milk  in  numerous  cities  during  the 
winter.  The  daily  turnover  of  the  new  undertaking 
will  be  about  5 million  kroner. 

Finland 

Finland’s  export  trade  showed  a decided  improve- 
ment in  June,  while  the  imports  were  a little  less  than 
during  the  preceding  months.  In  the  six  months  end- 
ing June,  1919,  Finland  imj)orted  goods  to  the  value 
of  830,024,440  Fmks.,  and  exported  38,931,422  Fmks. 
During  the  same  period  in  1918,  imports  were  valued 
at  191,276,692  Fmks.,  and  exports  at  29,624,141 
Fmks. 

Finnish  manufacturers  have  made  a contract  with 
forty  English  newspapers  for  the  delivery  of  paper, 
and  could  for  this  reason  export  in  almost  unlimited 
quantities,  if  suflScient  tonnage  were  available.  A 
longshoreman’s  strike  that  has  lasted  several  weeks 
has  aggravated  the  situation. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  Bank 
of  Finland  and  the  Finnish  lumber  exporters,  where- 
by long  time  credits  are  granted  by  the  bank  to  the 
latter.  The  terms,  which  are  largely  influenced  by 
the  state  of  the  exchange,  have  not  been  made  public 
in  detail. 

Finland’s  first  “Liberty”  loan  of  200  million 
marks,  consisting  of  5}/^  per  cent,  bonds,  was  taken 
by  612  business  houses,  who  subscribed  nearly  152 
million  marks,  and  4,557  private  persons,  who  took 
the  remaining  48  million  marks. 

France 

The  projected  nation-wide  association  of  French 
industry,  with  21  coordinate  groups,  which  was  an- 
nounced several  months  ago  by  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, has  been  definitely  organized  under  the  name 
of  the  General  Confederation  of  French  Production. 

The  “Recuperation  and  Restitution”  service  of 
the  French  Ministry  of  Industrial  Reconstitution  has 
made  a report  on  its  work  of  identifying  and  bringing 
back  French  machinery  which  had  been  carried  off 
by  the  Germans.  By  the  end  of  May,  18,511  tons 
had  been  shipped  back,  and  substantial  shipments 
have  been  made  since  that  date;  20,000  tons  more 
have  been  identified  and  are  now  awaiting  shipment. 

The  personnel  of  the  French  delegation  to  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Conference  to  be  held  shortly  in 
Atlantic  City  has  been  announced  as  follows:  Hon- 
orary president,  M.  Clementel,  Minister  of  Com- 
merce; adjutant  to  M.  Clementel,  M.  Tirman,  Coun- 


sellor of  State;  M.  Schneider  of  the  Cruezot  Works; 
M.  Waddington  of  Waddington  Sons  and  Co.,  Paris, 
textiles;  M.  Roche,  chemicals;  Baron  de  Neuflize  of 
Neuflize  & Co.,  Paris,  bankers;  and  M.Mazot,  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  French  High  Commission  in 
the  United  States. 

A commission  of  financial  experts  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  of  France  to  study  the 
adverse  exchange  situation  and  decide  upon  methods 
to  improve  it.  The  great  depreciation  of  the  franc 
is  viewed  with  increasing  alarm,  and  the  urgent  need 
of  stabilization  is  felt  on  all  sides. 

German  Austria 

The  Swiss  Government  prohibited,  on  March  7, 
1919,  the  importation  of  stamped  and  unstamped 
Austro-Hungarian  paper  money  into  Switzerland. 
This  decree  was  amended  on  August  24,  and  now 
Austro-Hungarian  paper  money  stamped  by  one  of 
the  successor  states  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  (including  German  Austria)  can  be 
brought  into  Switzerland.  Unstamped  notes,  as 
well  as  the  25,  200,  and  10,000  crown  notes  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Bank,  printed  on  one  side  only 
are  prohibited,  whether  stamped  or  not. 

Germany 

The  International  Import  Fair  (Internationale 
Einfuhrmesse)  to  be  held  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main 
from  October  1 to  15  will  be  an  important  one.  Its 
object  is  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  international 
commercial  relations.  According  to  reports,  Swit- 
zerland has  already  decided  to  participate  and 
negotiations  with  other  neutral  countries  are  being 
carried  on. 

The  Fair  Bureau  (Messamt)  in  Leipzig  has  recently 
published  a Fair  Directory  in  the  {Russian  language. 
In  addition  to  its  character  as  guide  to  the  Leipzig 
Fair,  it  is  expected  to  be  valuable  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  commercial  relations  between  Germany  and 
Russia. 

The  number  of  exhibitors  at  the  Autumn  Sample 
Fair  in  Leipzig  (from  August  31  to  September  6) 
reached  8,500,  and  exceeded  that  of  the  Spring  Fair 
of  this  year  which  until  now  had  the  record  number 
of  8,235. 

The  Economic  Councillor  of  the  Fair  Bureau, 
Privy  Councillor  Norden  of  the  Finance  Ministry  in 
Berlin,  spoke  in  a recent  address  of  the  difficult 
position  of  Germany,  and  of  the  strenuous  efforts 
being  made  to  improve  it.  He  called  attention  to  the 
proposed  heavy  taxation,  which  so  increases  the  cost 
of  production  that  Germany’s  ability  to  compete  in 
the  world’s  markets  is  questionable.  However,  al- 
though the  low  value  of  the  mark  increases  the  price 
of  imported  raw  materials,  it  assists  exports. 

The  Mannesmann  Pipe  Works  in  Dusseldorf  has 


received  from  the  Dutch  Colonial  Office  and  other 
Dutch  consumers  the  first  large  post-war  export 
order  of  several  million  guldens.  Most  of  the  goods 
go  to  Dutch  East  India. 

The  Saxon  embroidery  and  lace  industry  is  not 
in  a promising  condition.  The  annual  pre-war 
value  of  the  product  was  estimated  at  from  130  to 
140  million  marks.  The  manufacturers  will  have  to 
begin  at  the  beginning  again,  and  this  will  be  diffi- 
cult, as  the  Swiss  industry  has  made  great  head- 
way. Impoverished  Germany  will  be  the  only 
market  for  the  present,  for,  until  raw  materials  and 
accessories  can  be  imported  at  a better  exchange, 
exportation  will  be  practically  impossible.  The 
United  States,  which  bought  such  goods  from  Saxony 
to  the  extent  of  20  million  marks  annually  before  the 
war,  is  almost  entirely  lost  for  Germany,  so  great 
has  been  the  development  of  the  American  embroidery 
industry.  Even  embroidery  machines,  which  for- 
merly were  imported  from  Saxony  and  Switzerland, 
are  now  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Great  Britain 

Imperial  preference  came  into  force  September  1. 
The  preferential  rates  aj)ply  to  the  follow  ing  products 
of  the  dominion  and  colonies:  tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 

chicory,  currants,  dried  or  preserved  fruit,  sugar, 
glucose,  molasses,  saccharin,  motor  spirit,  tobacco, 
all  of  which  pay  five-sixths  of  the  full  duty;  cinema- 
tographic films,  motor  cars,  musical  instruments, 
clocks,  watches,  etc.,  which  pay  two-thirds  of  the 
full  rate.  Special  rates  are  in  force  for  wines  and 
spirits. 

On  January  1 next,  an  amalgamation  is  to  take 
place  between  two  important  Leicester  knit-goods 
firms.  The  amalgamation  will  control  twelve  fac- 
tories and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  that  has  ever  taken 
place  in  the  trade.  Another  amalgamation,  which 
has  recently  taken  place,  is  that  of  the  Palatine 
Bank,  Ltd.,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $5,000,000 
with  the  Bank  of  Liverpool  and  Martin’s  Ltd.,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $10,000,000.  The  Palatine 
stockholders  are  to  receive  for  every  share  held  12.5 

shares  in  the  latter  concern. 

The  prohibition  upon  the  re-exportation  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  has  been  abolished.  British  firms  will 
now  be  able  to  export  American  cotton  and  cotton 

products  to  Germany. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  still  growing. 
The  export  figures  for  August  are  the  highest  on 
record,  and  the  imports  for  the  month  w^ere  only 
exceeded  in  July.  According  to  the  monthly  state- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  imports  totalled  £148,- 
831,141  and  exports  £74,773,237.  Exports  con- 
sisted mainly  of  manufactured  products. 

The  British  transport  system  is  not  yet  function- 
ing with  pre-war  efficiency,  and  stores  of  imports  are 


accumulating  at  the  ports.  It  is  planned  to  relieve 
the  situation  by  using  fleets  of  government  motor 
lorries  on  special  trade  routes  between  the  larger 
towns. 

Hungary 

A recent  ruling  of  the  new  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment regulates  the  value  of  the  notes  at  present  in 
circulation  and  declares  the  200  and  500  notes  issued 
by  the  late  Soviet  Government  to  be  forgeries  for 
which  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  assumes  no  re- 
sponsibility. However,  in  view^  of  the  fact  that  the 
complete  repudiation  of  these  notes  would  injure 
most  severely  the  w'orkmen  and  officials,  it  has  been 
ordered  that  they  be  accepted  at  one-fifth  of  their 
face  value;  the  government  will  exchange  them  at 
this  rate  for  legal  tender.  The  one  and  two  crown 
notes  issued  by  the  Soviet  Government  have  also 
been  declared  forgeries,  but,  as  their  repudiation 
would  affect  the  poorest  classes  of  the  population, 
and  as  it  is  at  present  difficult  for  technical  reasons 
to  secure  a substitute,  they  are  to  be  accepted  at 
their  full  face  value. 

Japan 

Kakichi  Uchida,  former  Vice-President  of  Com- 
munic^ations  of  Japan,  is  in  the  United  States  with 
the  intention  of  bringing  before  American  business 
men  the  need  of  better  cable  facilities  between  this 
country  and  Japan.  At  the  present  time  the  trans- 
pacific cables  are  unable  to  meet  the  growing  needs 
of  business  with  the  Orient. 

The  growing  steel  industry  of  Japan  is  attracting 
much  attention,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
England.  It  is  said  that  Japanese  companies  are 
exploiting  Korean  and  Chinese  ore,  for  which  they 
hold  concessions,  and  some  authorities  go  so  far  as  to 
predict  the  ultimate  independence  of  Japanese  in 
the  steel  markets  of  the  world. 

Jugoslavia 

The  new  Jugoslav  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Mr.  Trumbitsch,  has  announced  that  a special  in- 
vestigation will  be  made  wdth  a view  to  improving 
the  financial  situation,  and  drastic  measures  w ill  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  importation  of  crowns.  The 
establishment  of  a bank  of  issue  for  the  kingdom  is 
proposed,  which  would  gradually  withdraw  the 
crowms  from  circulation. 

Both  Italy  and  Jugoslavia  have  placed  restrictions 
on  imports  from  the  other,  but  up  to  the  time  of  the 
d’Annunzio  affair,  American  goods  could  be  freely 
introduced  into  Jugoslavia  through  Fiume,  provided 
that  documents  establishing  American  origin  were 
produced.  The  British  and  French  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  Italian  goods  are  not  per- 
mitted to  pass  the  Croatian  frontier  and  w ere  rushing 


in  merchandise  eagerly  desired  by  the  Jugoslavs. 
The  British  shipments  consist  of  cheap  soap,  toilet 
articles,  paper,  tea  and  coffee. 

A Spanish  firm  in  Barcelona  had  established  regu- 
lar steamship  service  between  that  port  and  Fiume, 
and  large  shipments  of  cacao,  chemicals,  cotton 
piece  goods,  etc.,  had  been  landed  at  Fiume  and 
forwarded  to  Croatia,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and  German 
Austria.  Rumanians  were  also  attempting  to  secure 
Spanish  goods  through  the  Fiume  gateway,  but, 
according  to  a recent  report  from  Belgrade,  the 
Government  there  has  forbidden  the  exportation  of 
goods  to  Rumania. 

The  Radja  Viaduct  being  completed,  railway 
communication  between  Bidgrade  and  the  free  port 
of  Salonica  is  open.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  bridge 
over  the  river  Save  would  be  completed  by  the  first 
week  in  September. 

Besides  the  general  need  for  clothing,  shoes  and 
foodstuffs,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  require  immedi- 
ately for  their  proper  development : mining  supplies ; 
electrical  supplies,  machinery,  and  equipment;  cop- 
per and  steel  wire  and  cable;  tools;  machine  oils  and 
greases;  leather  and  canvas  belting;  tin;  copper; 
mine  locomotives. 

Mexico 

It  is  reported  that  a delegation  sent  by  the  French 
Government  is  in  Tampico  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing oil  lands  on  a large  scale.  It  is  stated  that  they 
will  erect  refineries  and  build  pipe  lines,  the  product 
being  shipped  to  France. 

A party  of  five  thousand  Russians  is  endeavoring 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  Government  of  Mex- 
ico to  emigrate  to  that  country  to  engage  in  agricul- 
ture and  manufacture. 

An  interesting  movement  is  the  formation  of  a col- 
ony of  young  British  officers  to  develop  the  Del  Rio 
estate,  just  across  the  American  border.  The  enter- 
prise is  stated  to  be  under  the  direction  of  Brigadier- 
General  A.  C.  Critchley,  C.M.G.D.S.O.  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force.  One  hundred  British  Officers  have  been 
selected  from  a thousand  who  answered  an  advertise- 
ment inserted  by  General  Critchley  in  English  news- 
papers, and  they  will  be  trained  for  one  year  in  the 
raising  of  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  alfalfa,  and  fruit,  and 
also  in  cattle  and  horse  raising.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  officers  will  take  up»  portions  of  the  estate  on 
their  own  account,  and  install  stock  and  machinery'. 

The  Netherlands 

A recent  issue  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supple- 
ment gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  reclamation 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  now  being  definitely  undertaken 
by  the  Dutch  Government.  The  project  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  industrial  undertakings  of  modern 
times;  the  estimated  cost  is  230,000,000  guilders 


(about  $92,000,000  normal  exchange)  and  480,000 
acres  will  be  reclaimed.  The  total  area  is  expected 
to  support  a population  of  250,000. 

The  w’ork  of  reclamation  will  be  carried  on  in  four 
sections,  and  the  Zuyder  Zee  will  be  replaced  by  the 
Yselmeer  (Yser  Lake) . Across  the  mouth  of  the  Ysel- 
meer  an  outer  dyke  will  be  built  with  sluices  at  the 
western  end.  The  dvkes  round  the  Yselmeer  will  be 
constructed  as  strongly  as  if  an  outer  dyke  did  not 
exist.  All  the  salt  water  will  be  eliminated  and  fresh 
water  substituted.  The  Ysel  will  be  canalized  and 
the  level  of  the  water  regulated  by  a fixed  supply. 
Under  this  scheme  it  will  be  possible  to  preserve  in- 
land shipping  and  the  trade  of  Amsterdam. 

There  will  be  a double  railway,  a motor  road,  and 
an  electric  tramway  over  the  outer  dyke.  The  ten- 
ders for  these  contracts  will  be  open  for  the  whole 
world.  Operations  on  the  works  have  already  been 
started. 

The  Dutch  Foreign  Office  is  asking  the  British 
Government  to  relinquish  control  of  the  cable  be- 
tween Holland  and  the  United  States,  claiming  that 
cable  transmissions  from  London  to  Amsterdam  have 
been  so  delayed  that  financial  transactions  with 
America  and  general  business  on  the  Amsterdam 
stock  exchange,  whose  quotations  now  are  greatly 
dependent  on  New  York,  have  been  seriously  ham- 
pered. Large  quantities  of  machinery  from  the 
Krupp  Works  in  Germany  are  said  to  be  arriving  in 
Holland,  where  they  are  sold  at  prices  below  those 
Dutch  manufacturers  can  meet. 

Norway 

Applications  have  been  so  numerous  for  the  Ameri- 
can exhibition  now  being  held  in  Christiania  that 
it  has  been  necessary  to  re-arrange  the  plans  to  allow 
for  a series  of  three  exhibitions  in  immediate  sequence. 
The  first  will  be  concerned  with  general  manufac- 
tured products  and  American  articles  of  export.  The 
second  will  be  for  all  kinds  of  motor  cars  and  access- 
ories and  the  third  for  machines  and  engines.  This 
is  the  first  American  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Norway 
and  has  been  widely  advertised.  A special  exhi- 
bition stamp  has  been  issued  and  posters  are  being 
circulated  throughout  Scandinavia.  Excursion  trips 
have  been  arranged  from  Stockholm,  Gothenburg, 
and  Copenhagen. 

• Norway  has  had  a commercial  delegation  in  Paris 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  Norwegian  commerce.' 
In  a recent  report  from  the  delegation  it  is  stated 
that  France  will  eventually  be  able  to  export  40,000 
tons  of  potash  (from  Alsace-Lorraine)  to  Norway 
every  year. 

As  there  are  large  amounts  of  guaranteed  North 
Russian  ruble  notes  in  the  northern  part  of  Norway 
one  of  the  principal  banks  has  agreed  to  accept  them 


at  the  rate  of  40  rubles  to  an  English  pound  sterling, 
the  official  exchange  rate  in  London. 

The  Stavanger  wireless  station,  which  is  now 
finished,  will  not  open  connections  with  the  wireless 
station  at  Chatham,  near  Boston,  until  the  United 
States  has  ratified  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany. 

The  Norwegian  Government  has  contracted  for 
3,500  tons  of  American  coal  per  month,  delivery  to 
take  place  between  October  and  June.  The  coal 
will  be  carried  in  Norw<igian  bottoms. 

Portugal  and  Colonies 

An  unlimited  supply  of  what  is  believed  to  be  good 
coal  has  been  found  a couple  hundred  miles  from  the 
port  of  Beira  in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  thus  the 
early  construction  of  a railway  to  Chindio  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  development  of  Beira. 
With  coal  easily  accessible,  the  position  of  this  port 
as  a shijiping  center  for  the  East  Coast  of  Africa 
would  be  a strong  one. 

The  Portuguese  Government  invites  tenders  until 
December  8,  1919  for  the  construction  of  a new 
arsenal.  Specifications,  particulars  and  conditions 
of  contract  may  be  secured  from  the  Junta  Autonoma 
das  Obras  do  Novo  Arsenal,  Palacio  do  Alfeita,  Lis- 
bon, Portugal. 

Russia 

A representative  of  the  Denikin  government  in 
South  Russia  stated,  in  a recent  report,  that  South 
Russia  can  now  export  petroleum,  flax,  hemp,  and 
potash  in  exchange  for  machines,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, tools,  etc.  This  is  not  the  first  indication 
that  trade  awaits  the  arrival  of  foreign  merchants 
in  the  non-Bolshevist  parts  of  South  Russia.  In 
August,  the  American  steamship  Kickapoo,  carrying 
$500,000  worth  of  cloth,  shoes,  and  various  manu- 
factured goods  to  be  exchanged  for  Russian  wheat, 
arrived  at  Novorossysk  on  the  Black  Sea.  The 
goods  were  purchased  from  the  United  States  Army 
Liquidating  Board  and  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
were  shipped  from  St.  Nazaire.  The  venture  was 
conducted  by  the  American  Relief  Administration, 
and  financed  by  the  American  Committee  for  Relief 
in  the  Far  East. 

Spain 

The  recent  automobile  exposition  in  Barcelona, 
organized  by  the  “ Camera  Sindical  del  Automovil  de 
Barcelona,”  gave  a good  general  idea  of  the  present 
state  of  the  automobile  industry,  particularly  in 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  Among  the  novelties 
sho\NTi  was  a little  apparatus  which  allows  the  pass- 
engers, independent  of  the  chauffeur,  to  keep  the 
speed  within  certain  limits.  There  were  sixteen 


American  firms  represented,  eight  Spanish,  four 
French,  two  British,  one  Italian  and  one  Swiss. 
American  and  British  firms  were  in  the  lead  in  the 
exhibition  of  accessories. 

With  railroad  facilities  at  their  present  state  of  de- 
velopment, there  is  an  excellent  market  in  Spain,  not 
only  for  touring  cars,  but  also  for  trucks. 

Spain  needs  machinery  of  all  sorts  in  the  imme- 
diate future  and  some  American  machine  manufac- 
turers are  giving  careful  attention  to  that  country.  In 
connection  with  the  proposed  construction  of  an 
electric  railway  from  Paris  to  Algeciras,  a supple- 
mentary credit  of  34,250  pesetas  has  been  granted  by 
the  Spanish  Ministry  of  Public  Works  for  surveying 
the  line  from  Madrid  to  the  French  frontier. 

The  Spanish  traction  companies  are  now  preparing 
for  the  improvement  of  their  lines.  During  the  war, 
the  freights  were  so  high  and  the  difficulties  of  get- 
ting material  so  great,  that  most  of  them  delayed 
purchasing  until  a more  favorable  time. 

During  the  war,  also,  Spain  began  to  build  her  own 
locomotives.  Until  then  the  prevailing  customs  du- 
ties rendered  it  cheaper  to  import  them.  From  1900 
to  1914  the  Madrid,  Zaragoza  and  Alecante  Railroad 
bought  368  locomotives,  all  German,  and  the  Norte 
bought  299,  of  which  247  were  German  and  the  re- 
mainder Belgian. 

A corporation  called  “Feria  de  Barcelona,  S.  A.,” 
has  recently  been  organized  with  a capital  of  500,000 
pesetas  for  the  purpose  of  holding  annual  sample 
fairs  similar  to  those  of  Leipzig  and  Lyon. 

In  view  of  growing  competition  in  Spain,  the 
American  exporters  are  being  advised  to  consider 
quoting  c.i.f.  prices.  This  was  the  common  practice 
of  the  Germans  before  the  war.  In  fact,  some  Ham- 
burg houses  even  quoted  prices  “delivered  in  ware- 
house,” custom  duties,  and  all  other  charges  paid. 
With  stable  freight  rates,  such  a system  should  be 
feasible  for  the  American  exporter,  and  it  undoubt- 
edly appeals  to  Spanish  merchants. 

Venezuela 

Public  improvements  are  the  order  of  the  day  in 
Venezuela,  as  in  the  remainder  of  South  America. 
The  city  of  Caracas  is  to  have  an  isolation  hospital 
and  a drainage  system  of  the  most  modern  type.  The 
British  Government  has  been  asked  to  send  out  an 
expert  sanitary  engineer  as  adviser.  It  is  believed 
that  this  undertaking  will  draw  the  attention  of  Ven- 
ezuelan houses  to  the  opportunity  to  import  sanitary 
appliances  of  all  sorts. 

Roads  nearly  two  thousand  miles  in  length  are 
also  planned. 


Note  : It  will  frequently  be  possible  for  us  to  give  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  trade 
and  other  developments  narrated  in  this  summary.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Foreign  Trade 
Bureau,  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  140  Broadway,  New  York.  While  we  cannot  of  course 
guarantee  all  statements  made,  every  effort  is  made  to  msure  their  accuracy. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  17,  1919. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 

American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


At  the  close  of  the  International  Trade  Confer- 
ence, at  Atlantic  City,  which  is  now  scheduled 
to  begin  October  20,  the  foreign  delegates  will  tour 
the  United  States,  visiting  the  chief  industrial  centers 
and  meeting  in  person  many  of  the  men  upon  whose 
decision  and  action  will  depend  the  financial  welfare 
of  the  Allied  nations  and  their  rapid  return  to  full 
production.  The  delegates  will  appear  frankly  as 
buyers  and  as  representatives  of  buyers  who  must,  for 
the  most  part,  ask  for  credit  accommodation.  They 
will  be  prepared  to  act,  indeed,  as  economic  apostles, 
answering  questions  as  to  conditions  in  their  respec- 
tive countries,  and  explaining,  from  the  European 
point  of  view,  the  necessity  for  American  participa- 
tion on  a large  scale,  and  the  mutual  advantages 
which  will  arise  therefrom. 

Testimony  From  Participants 

This  tour  of  leading  European  business  men  will 
thus  constitute  the  strongest  single  effort  yet  made  to 
interest  American  business  and  industry  in  the  present 
world  situation,  and  bring  to  them  a realization  of  the 
vital  necessity  of  the  investment  program  that  is  now 
being  advocated  by  banks  throughout  the  country. 
Upon  the  hearing  accorded  them,  and  their  own  ability 
to  explain  the  needs  of  their  respective  countries,  will 
depend,  in  no  small  measure,  the  future  welfare  of 
the  world. 

An  American  View 

Americans,  however,  will  be  under  no  necessity  of 
depending  solely  upon  the  testimony  of  men  who 
have  so  immediate  an  interest  in  the  quick  flotation 
of  large  credits.  There  is  no  lack  here  of  expert 
testimony  from  our  own  citizens  who  have  seen  Euro- 
pean conditions  at  first  hand.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  paint  the  situation  in  rosier  colors  than  the 
actuality  shows.  F.  H.  Sisson,  Vice-President  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  who  returned 
recently  from  a comprehensive  trip  abroad,  said, 
immediately  after  arriving,  that  “A  close  inspection 
of  the  situation  in  Europe  today  is  certainly  not 


wholly  reassuring,  yet  in  spite  of  the  many  evidences 
of  economic  and  social  disturbance,  there  are  abun- 
dant reasons  to  warrant  the  belief  that  Europe  will 
work  out  her  salvation  and  that  civilization  is  not  tot- 
tering to  its  fall,  as  some  of  the  alarmists  would  have 
us  believe.”  Mr.  Sisson  believed  that  the  coming  win- 
ter will  be  the  real  test  of  the  situation  and  declared: 
“When  people  are  cold,  hungry  and  idle,  the  groimd 
lies  fallow  for  revolution.  In  spots,  and  possibly  in 
large  areas,  that  may  come,  but  against  it  is  the  in- 
stinct of  these  people  for  creating  and  accumulating 
wealth  and  for  social  order.  In  the  long  run,  I feel 
that  it  can  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  construc- 
tive forces  will  win  the  day,  although  there  are  cer- 
tain to  be  difficult  situations  for  them  to  overcome.” 

Belgium’s  Recovery 

Of  the  outcome  in  Belgium,  particularly,  and  in 
England,  Mr.  Sisson  was  sanguine,  as  other  observers 
have  been.  The  French  fiscal  policy  he  judged  to 
have  been  imsatisfactory,  and  he  regretted  that  the 
dangers  of  the  situation  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  the  people  of  France.  Throughout  Italy  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  the  coal  shortage  is  a factor  in  the  pre- 
vailing restlessness,  and  must  be  overcome. 

“Of  course,”  he  concluded,  “the  obvious  lesson  of 
the  whole  European  situation  is  that  it  can  be  saved 
only  by  production  and  thrift.  This  the  European 
economists  and  financiers  thoroughly  understand,  and 
they  are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  stimulate 
such  activities.” 

Some  such  picture  as  this  will  doubtless  be  painted 
by  the  visiting  delegates.  They,  doubtless,  will  point 
out  to  the  business  men  whom  they  meet  the  inter- 
dependence of  American  and  foreign  industry — ^how 
necessary  to  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  the 
products  of  the  other,  and  how  impossible  it  would 
be  for  one  side  to  suffer  a calamity  and  the  other  to 
remain  untouched.  Assistance  from  America  is  essen- 
tial to  the  recovery  of  Europe,  but  that  assistance  once 
given,  both  parties  to  the  agreement  will  inevitably 
profit  when  production  once  more  comes  into  its  own. 
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Investments  and  Trade 

The  final  aspect  of  the  situation,  which  is  a matter 
of  less  concern  to  the  visitors  than  to  the  American 
business  man  and  manufacturer,  is  that  which  has  to 

do  with  the  present  status  of  American  foreign  trade. 
The  scale  at  which  exports  are  moving  today  will  not, 
probably,  continue  for  many  months.  The  immense 
demand  which  followed  the  reopening  of  the  sea 
routes  is  already  decreasing  slightly.  If  sales  are  to 
continue,  they  must  be  financed  on  a broader  basis 


than  heretofore.  If  they  are  not  so  financed,  there 
will  be  a tendency,  certainly  in  the  field  of  manu- 
factured products,  for  trade  to  drift  back  into  the 
channels  which  were  used  before  the  United  States 
was  projected  so  dramatically  upon  the  scene.  In- 
difference, or  even  lukewarmness  on  the  part  of  the 
American  exporter  will  lose  for  him  the  advantage 
which  he  has  gained.  This  is  the  psychological  mo- 
ment for  action  by  Europe.  It  is  no  less  the  psycho- 
logical moment  for  action  on  the  part  of  American 
business  and  industry. 


Foreign  Markets 


Australia 

An  outline  in  considerable  detail  of  the  various 
construction  works  about  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales,  which  is  on  file  in 
this  office,  indicates  that  the  work  to  be  done  will  not 
be  confined  to  railroad  building,  but  will  include 
several  imposing  irrigation  projects  and  the  installa- 
tion of  powerful  hydro-electric  stations.  The  work 
is  financed  and  will  be  begun  immediately.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  European  industry  is  hardly  in  a 
position  to  handle  the  whole  of  the  work,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  American  manufacturers  of  the  material 
required  is  obvious.  In  this  matter,  however,  in  view 
of  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  proceed 
without  delay,  quick  action  is  imperative. 

Australian  buyers  are  advising  the  immediate  ship- 
ment of  goods  now  on  order,  because  of  the  expected 
upward  revision  of  the  tariff. 

The  Baltic  Provinces 

The  three  new  republics,  Esthonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania,  are  reported  to  have  reached  an  agreement 
for  a common  customs  union,  and  a common  currency. 
The  latter  will  have  the  par  value  of  the  French  franc. 

The  following  list  of  goods  is  given  as  containing 
most  of  those  urgently  required  in  the  Baltic  States: 
grain,  flour,  groats,  oats,  salt,  meat  and  fats,  condensed 
milk,  sugar,  rice  and  herrings,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, seeds,  fertilizers,  milk  separators  and  fodder, 
coal,  coke,  petroleum,  naphtha,  cotton,  wool,  engine 
oil,  cylinder  oil,  glue,  quebracho,  nets  and  material 
therefor,  fish,  preserving  material,  caustic  soda,  cast 
iron,  machinery,  thread,  medicaments,  and  surgical 
instruments. 

Belgium 

The  Belgian-American  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
whose  activity  was  interrupted  by  the  war,  has  been 
reorganized.  The  present  chamber,  with  sixty  Amer- 
ican and  two  hundred  Belgian  members,  is  a member 


of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Conunerce.  Brand 
Whitlock,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Belgium,  is 
honorary  president.  The  new  president  is  John  H. 
Fleming,  an  American  citizen.  A number  of  the 
directors  are  Americans  representing  American  banks 
and  business  interests.  The  Chamber’s  services  are  at 
the  disposal  of  American  firms  interested  in  Belgian 
affairs. 

Reports  indicate  that  export  shipping  activity  in 
Antwerp  is  decidedly  growing.  The  following  articles 
may  now  be  exported  without  license:  Crude  rubber, 
rags,  glycerine,  phosphate,  window  glass,  lime,  cotton, 
prepared  paints,  turpentine,  jute,  wool,  gums,  olein, 
resins  and  varnish.  Linseed,  colza  and  other  oil  seeds 
remain  subject  to  license. 

Belgium’s  handicapped  railway  facilities  will  be 
relieved  shortly  by  the  receipt  of  five  hundred  loco- 
motives just  completed  by  the  Germans,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Armistice.  Coal  production, 
so  far  for  1919,  has  been  only  86.8  per  cent,  of  that 
for  the  same  period  in  1913,  but  the  average  of 

1.407.000  tons  per  month  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  was  surpassed  in  July  with  the  production  of 

1.660.000  tons.  Brussels  is  in  great  need  of  machinery 
for  the  making  of  bricks,  which  will  speed  the  recon- 
struction. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Morgan,  United  States  High  Trade 
Commissioner,  after  a recent  visit  to  Ghent,  Liege 
and  La  Louviere,  reported  that  the  industries  were 
recovering.  Some  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  works 
near  Ghent,  despoiled  by  the  Germans,  had  resumed 
operations,  and  even  with  shortened  hours,  were  turn- 
ing out  half  of  their  pre-war  production.  Part  of  the 
ruined  iron  and  steel  works  near  Liege  are  running. 
Railroad  and  steamship  material  is  being  turned  out 
and  some  of  it  is  being  exported. 

It  is  reported  that  a combine  of  the  largest  Belgian 
iron  works  with  a capital  of  300,000,000  francs  will 
shortly  be  formed. 

The  first  annual  commercial  fair  of  the  City  of 


Brussels  will  be  held  April  4th  to  21st,  1920.  Only 

neutral  and  Allied  countries  will  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Brazil 

The  members  of  the  Brazilian  Commercial  Delega- 
tion to  England  have  been  making  a thorough  investi- 
gation of  conditions  in  the  steel  and  textile  industries, 
in  both  of  which  Brazilian  advance  has  been  rapid. 

The  Commission  has  also  given  much  study  to  the 
shipbuilding  industry.  Several  vessels  are  now  being 
constructed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  shipbuilding  plants  is  planned. 

Electrical  machinery  and  equipment  were  also  of 
special  interest  to  the  Brazilian  visitors.  Particular 
attention  was  paid  to  incandescent  electric  lamps, 
suitable  for  the  lighting  of  thoroughfares,  avenues 
and  workshops  of  the  Brazilian  cities.  Of  these  there 
are  already  many  thousands  in  use,  and  the  demand 
is  becoming  greater  as  improvements  are  made  in  the 
number  and  character  of  the  highways,  ports,  and 
factories. 

Bulgaria 

The  Bulgarian  harvest  was  abundant  this  year  and 
the  crops  were  gathered  in  good  condition. 

It  is  reported  that  the  National  Bank  of  Bulgaria 
intends  to  establish  a special  commercial  department 
to  operate  foreign  agencies  on  a commission  basis. 
Import  merchants  and  farmers  who  book  orders  with 
this  department  are  to  receive  financial  assistance  from 
the  bank. 

Bulgaria  needs  goods  of  all  sorts,  but,  for  the  pres- 
ent, the  Food 'Control  permits  only  the  free  importa- 
tion of  the  following:  Cereals  and  flour,  tanning 

extracts,  petroleum,  benzine  and  other  mineral  oils, 
comestibles,  shoe  leather,  shoes,  and  olives.  Other 
merchandise  can  be  imported  only  with  the  previous 
authorization  of  the  Food  Control  and  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Exchange. 

The  principal  articles  which  Bulgaria  imported  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  which  it  will  import  again  when 
conditions  permit,  are:  chemical  products,  dyes  and 
dyestuffs,  paints  and  varnishes,  oils,  fats,  wax,  drugs, 
metals,  paper  and  paper  goods,  skins,  leather  and 
leather  goods,  textiles,  railway  cars,  vehicles,  agricul- 
tural and  other  machinery  and  implements,  hardware, 
and  jewelry. 

A great  part  of  the  goods  formerly  supplied  by 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  can  be  replaced  by 
American  products,  if  the  local  tastes  and  customs  are 
taken  into  consideration,  sufficiently  long  credits 
granted,  and  a good  transportation  service  established. 

In  normal  times  Bulgaria’s  chief  export  is  cereals, 
but  at  present  it  must  import  flour  for  the  needs  of 


the  urban  population.  Bulgaria  can  now  export  to- 
bacco, opium,  attar  of  roses,  cocoons,  and  raw  hides. 
On  account  of  the  low  rate  of  the  Bulgarian  lev,  it 
usually  will  be  necessary  for  American  merchants, 
who  wish  to  do  business  immediately,  to  sell  their 
goods  on  credit  or  against  deposit  of  their  value  in 
Bulgarian  money  in  local  banks,  to  be  paid  when  the 
ratio  of  exchange  of  the  lev  improves. 

Canada 

The  Federal  Government  of  Canada  has  offered  to 
lend  twenty-five  million  dollars  to  the  Province  for 
the  erection  of  houses  for  workingmen,  the  loan  to  be 
divided  among  the  Provinces  on  a population  basis. 
Ontario  is  contributing  two  million  dollars  to  the 
amount  received  by  the  Government,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected the  other  Provinces  will  do  the  same.  The 
Ontario  Legislature  has  also  set  aside  five  million 
dollars  for  highway  improvements. 

In  order  to  avoid  double  taxation,  many  American 
firms  are  organizing  their  branches  in  Canada  into 
subsidiary  companies  incorporated  under  Canadian 
law.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  render  the 
profits  of  the  business  liable  only  to  Canadian  tax- 
ation. Dividends  paid  to  the  parent  company  in  the 
States  are,  of  course,  subject  to  double  taxation,  but 
many  firms  have  adopted  the  policy  of  using  at  least 
part  of  their  earnings  in  developing  and  enlarging 
the  Canadian  business.  In  lines  that  have  a market 
abroad  the  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  British  preference  to  Canadian-made  goods. 

Canadian  exports  in  August  amounted  to  $116,564,- 
792,  imports  to  $81,357,485.  This  left  a favorable 
balance  of  $35,207,507  for  the  month. 

Estimates  of  Canadian  grain  crops  put  the  wheat 
crop  as  larger  than  last  year’s.  The  yield  of  other 
grains,  except  flaxseed,  will  be  less.  The  wheat  crop 
is  estimated  at  199,239,800  bushels  as  against  189,- 
976,350  bushels  in  1918. 

On  September  25th  the  Post  Office  Department  of 
Ottawa  issued  orders  that  no  further  postal  notes 
would  be  sold  for  remittance  to  the  United  States, 
owing  to  the  high  rate  of  exchange  on  New  York. 

Chile 

The  diplomatic  mission  from  Chile,  which  is  due  to 
visit  England  during  November,  will  make  a diligent 
inquiry  into  commercial  conditions  in  that  country, 
and  the  possibility  of  supplying  some  of  Chile’s  urgent 
demands  for  engineering  requirements,  and  especially 
for  railway  rolling  stock.  A number  of  important 
constructional  undertakings,  including  new  railways 
in  the  equipment  of  which  2,000,000  pesos  are  to  be 
expended,  water  supplies  and  sewers,  repairs  to  docks 
and  jetties,  telegraph  lines,  etc.,  are  projected. 
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China 


In  order  that  stimulus  may  be  given  to  the  declining 
tea  trade  of  China,  the  Canton-Hankow  railway  has 
issued  a new  set  of  rules  under  which  the  dealers  in 
tea  are  to  receive  special  advantages.  This  railway 
runs  through  most  of  the  important  tea  sections  of 
the  Hupeh  Province,  which  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  factional  differences  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  and  the  weakening  foreign  demand. 

A syndicate  of  Chinese  and  Canadian  capitalists 
has  entered  into  a contract  with  the  City  of  Canton 
for  the  installation  of  an  electric  street  car  system, 
i In  addition  to  establishing  the  line,  the  syndicate  has 

guaranteed  to  pave  the  streets  over  which  the  cars  are 
to  run.  Another  syndicate  is  to  operate  the  line  upon 
its  completion. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  China  has 
asked  that  the  widest  publicity  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  from  the  end  of  October,  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs  will  require  that  all  cargoes  be  accompanied 
by  invoices  and  other  documents.  In  order  to  avoid 
unfavorable  criticism  of  American  business  methods, 
it  is  urgently  requested  that  exporters  in  the  United 
States  mail  invoices  so  that  they  may  arrive  with  the 
shipment. 

Costa  Rica 

The  great  number  of  men  who  have  been  mobilized 
for  military  service  have  seriously  interfered  witli 
agricultural  development  in  Costa  Rica.  Fewer  acres 
have  been  planted  this  year,  and  in  the  lowlands  there 
are  complaints  of  lack  of  rain. 

Merchants  in  Costa  Rica  have  been  slow  in  ordering 
goods  from  abroad  bectause  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
exchange  situation.  Exchange  has  been  high  and 

constantly  varying.  Stocks  of  goods  are  now  very 

low. 

Czechoslovakia 

Before  making  contracts  with  Czechoslovak  firms, 
exporters  are  insisting  upon  assurances  that  the  buyers 
have  obtained  the  necessary  import  licenses  and  are 
in  a position  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  payment  agreed 
upon.  Import  licenses  for  articles  of  luxury  will  in 
no  case  be  granted,  and  for  manufactured  or  partially 
manufactured  goods  only  in  rare  cases.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  ship  the  goods  before  the  question  of  the 
import  licenses  has  been  definitely  settled.  A large 
quantity  of  goods  from  European  countries,  consigned 
to  firms  in  Prague,  has  been  lying  at  the  main  custom 
house  there  for  some  time,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  import  licenses. 

There  are  similar  difficulties  regarding  payment, 
and  the  firm  placing  the  order  should  be  called  upon 
to  show  that  the  exchange  has  been  approved  by  the 


Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Finance  before  the  goods  are 
shipped  or  the  deal  is  closed. 

A syndicate  of  Americans  is  reported  to  have  leased 
the  whole  resort  of  Carlsbad. 

France 

Immediate  resumption  of  trade  with  Germany, 
where  French  credit  is  already  established,  and  the 
strict  limitation  of  purchases  from  those  countries 
who  are  creditors  to  France,  is  officially  advocated  in 
Paris.  The  French  budget  is  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  25,000,000,000  francs  annually,  and  the  re- 
sources in  sight,  under  the  present  system  of  taxation, 
are  about  10,000,000,000  francs.  Lack  of  definiteness 
in  the  peace  terms  as  to  the  time  and  amounts  of 
German  indemnity  payments  is  held  by  French  econo- 
mists to  be  a potent  reason  for  the  present  fiscal 
tangle.  Observers  here  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
impasse  will  of  itself  bring  about  the  re-adjustment, 
which  was  impossible  as  long  as  it  seemed  feasible  to 
meet  budget  deficits  by  additional  bond  flotations. 

On  October  1 the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  opened  an  office  in  Havre,  France.  The  location 
of  this  office  was  dictated  by  the  need,  at  this,  the  chief 
port  of  entry,  for  an  American  banking  institution  to 
handle  the  flood  of  imports  from  this  country,  chiefly 
cotton  and  other  raw  materials.  The  office  is  located 
at  No.  122  Boulevard  Strasbourg,  near  the  Bourse. 
Lucien  Combe,  for  eight  years  manager  of  the  Bombay 
office  of  the  Comptoir  National  d’Escompte,  is  in 
charge. 

German  Austria 

As  a result  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy,  Austria  has  lost  its  chief  sources 
of  coal  supply.  Only  5,000  tons  daily — 12  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  required  in  1913  for  railway,  industrial, 
and  household  purposes — is  now  being  produced. 

Austria’s  economic  recovery  seems  to  depend  upon 
her  diligence  in  exploiting  her  existing  and  unde- 
veloped resources,  mainly  water  power  and  timber; 
in  increasing  agricultural  production  through  the 
organized  transfer  of  labor  from  Vienna  to  the  coun- 
try; in  securing  the  permanent  investment  of  foreign 
capital  in  Austrian  enterprises ; in  utilizing  her  special 
knowledge  of  existing  organizations  and  personal  con- 
nections in  the  Balkans,  Poland,  Near  East,  Jugo- 
slavia, and  former  component  states. 

A division  for  Sample  Fairs  was  recently  added  to 
the  organization  of  the  Vienna  Commercial  Museum. 
Its  purpose  is  to  assist  export  trade  by  encouraging 
exhibits  in  foreign  fairs  and  encouraging  German- 
Austrian  manufacturers  to  attend  them,  as  well  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a Sample 
Fair  in  Vienna. 
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Germany 

According  to  a dispatch  from  Hamburg,  the  first 
German  steamer  to  leave  for  the  Mediterranean  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  has  sailed  from  Hamburg. 
It  is  further  reported  that  the  German  Levant  Line 
has  re-established  regular  service.  A number  of  ships 
of  this  line  were  employed  in  the  Baltic  trade  during 
the  war,  and  earned  large  profits. 

There  is  a great  lack  of  railway  material  and  rolling- 
stock  in  Germany,  but  it  is  reported  (from  London  t 
that  large  orders  are  in  contemplation  or  have  actually 
been  booked  in  the  United  States. 

In  1913  Germany  produced  191,000,000  tons  of  coal 
and  80,000,000  tons  of  lignite.  The  present  coal  pro- 
duction is  at  the  rate  of  70,000,000  tons  a year.  This 
barely  covers  the  requirements  of  the  railways,  private 
households,  gas  plants,  and  public  institutions,  which 
amounted  to  63,000,000  tons  in  1913.  This  leaves, 
therefore,  almost  nothing  for  the  industrial  establish- 
ments, which  consumed  80,000,000  tons  before  the 
war. 

Germany’s  iron  and  steel  production  has  fallen  off 
greatly  since  the  Armistice.  Excluding  Luxemburg 
and  Lorraine,  the  total  production  of  pig  iron  amounted 
to  only  3,003,619  tons  in  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1918  was  6,227,205  tons. 

It  is  reported  from  Berlin  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  distribute  250,000,000  marks 
among  the  German  steamship  companies  whose  lines 
were  seized  during  the  war. 

All  German  imports  and  exports  are  subject  to  indi- 
vidual licenses  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  of 
Economics  by  the  Commissioner  for  Import  and 
Export  Licenses.  The  principles  governing  the  issue 
of  licenses  are  constantly  changing,  and  almost  all 
applications  are  being  decided  on  individual  merits. 
The  object  of  the  system  is  to  secure  suitable  prices 
and  credits,  and  to  prevent  the  influx  of  manufactured 
and  luxury  articles,  and  the  outflow  of  needed  raw 
material  and  half-manufactured  goods. 

The  new  law,  which  prohibits  the  exportation  of 
capital,  went  into  effect  September  18th,  1919.  It 
provides  that  each  bank  must  keep  records  of  all  its 
remittances  and  transfers  to  foreign  countries,  except 
where  it  is  for  the  bank’s  own  account,  or  on  behalf  of 
a foreign  client.  Subject  to  this  provision,  all  German 
foreign  exchange  transactions  are  now  free,  as  the 
regulations  for  foreign  exchange  were  cancelled  Sep- 
tember 12th,  1919.  The  export  of  bank  notes  is,  how- 
ever, still  subject  to  the  license  of  the  Reichsbank. 

Great  Britain 

Efforts  are  being  made  in  Great  Britain  to  form  a 
national  combine  for  export  sales  of  all  manufacturers 


of  shoes.  Standardized  production  on  a huge  scale  is 
one  of  the  objects  sought  for. 

A company,  with  a capital  of  $9,733,000,  has  been 
formed  to  handle  the  output  of  some  of  the  Mexican 
petroleum  companies.  This  company  plans  to  con- 
struct storage  tanks  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In 
the  opinion  of  members  of  the  new  concern,  oil  will, 
to  a great  extent,  replace  coal  as  fuel  for  ocean-going 
vessels. 

Considerable  apprehension  is  being  felt  in  Great 
Britain  over  the  preparation  of  the  1920-1921  budget. 
Very  much  heavier  taxes  than  have  yet  been  levied 
will  be  necessary,  if  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  to  be  met. 

India 

The  Indian  Government  has  fixed  the  price  of  the 
rupee  at  two  shillings,  as  against  a former  value  of  one 
shilling  and  ten  pence. 

The  Government  has  prohibited,  except  under 
license,  the  importation  into  India  of  dyes  and  dye 
intermediates.  The  prohibition  went  into  effect  Sep- 
tember 6th.  It  is  understood  that  licenses  will  always 
be  obtainable  for  dyes  and  intermediates  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Italy 

Germans  are  said  to  be  strong  competitors  for  the 
trade  of  Italy,  having  offered  Italian  buyers  three 
months’  credit  at  1%  interest.  They  are  quoting  prices 
for  delivery  at  Genoa,  whereas  British  firms  quote 
F.O.B.  London.  Italy’s  most  pressing  needs  are  said 
to  be  dyes,  inks,  hosiery,  shoes,  chemicals,  machinery, 
typewriters,  heavy  oils,  meats,  preserves  and  clothes. 
Soap  is  also  in  demand.  France  used  to  supply  Italy 
with  soap  to  the  extent  of  90%  and  Great  Britain  to 
the  amount  of  5%,  but  in  1918  the  British  sent  60% 
and  other  countries  supplied  the  rest,  all  amounting  to 
8,610  tons. 

It  is  stated  that  Italian  capitalists  have  invested 
several  millions  in  various  enterprises  in  Mexico,  espe- 
cially in  petroleum  fields.  They  plan  to  sink  wells, 
construct  pipe  lines  and  refineries  and  to  establish  a 
direct  line  of  steamers. 

Japan 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  coal  in  Japan,  tests  are 
being  made  as  to  possible  substitutes.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Osaka  Chamber  of  Commerce  an  in- 
vestigation of  possible  sources  of  hydro-electric  power 
was  recently  completed.  The  committee  having  this 
work  in  its  charge  recommended  government  aid  in 
private  hydro-electric  investigations  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  such  enterprises  wherever  feasible. 


Jugoslavia 


( 


The  confused  relations  between  Jugoslavia  and  Italy 
prevent  the  importation  of  goods  into  the  former 
country  via  Fiume  or  Trieste  and  merchandise  must 
for  the  present  be  sent  via  Salonika  or  overland 
through  German-Austria  or  Hungary. 

Certificates  of  origin  are  required  for  all  shipments 
imported  into  the  land  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes.  The  application  of  the  minimum  or  treaty 
tariffs  on  all  goods  is  made  conditional  on  the  sub- 
mission of  such  certificates,  which  may  be  issued  by 
the  local  chambers  of  commerce  or  by  commercial 
associations  acting  as  such  chambers,  by  manufac- 
turers’ associations,  and  by  the  police  and  communal 
authorities  of  the  place  from  which  the  goods  are 
sent. 

The  origin  may  also  be  certified  on  the  original 
invoice.  Direct  bills  of  lading  (by  rail  or  ship)  may 
serve  as  proofs  of  the  origin  of  the  goods.  Certifi- 
cates of  the  origin  of  the  goods  written  on  the  invoices 
or  on  the  export  declarations  by  the  exporting  custom 
houses  are  also  considered  valid.  The  certificate 
should  indicate  the  quantity  (gross  weight),  number 
of  packages,  marks,  numbers,  place  of  origin,  and  the 
name  of  the  sender.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  certifi- 
cates be  vised  by  a Serbian  Consul. 

The  Netherlands 

Recent  reports  from  Holland  state  that  Dutch  im- 
porters are  still  hoping  for  a fall  in  prices.  The  only 
American  business  men  who  have  been  greatly  success- 
ful in  selling  in  Holland  have  been  those  dealing  in 
raw  materials,  especially  coal,  cotton  and  copper.  A 
temporary  market  for  textiles  is  said  to  exist  until 
such  time  as  the  Dutch  industrial  plants  are  able  to 
turn  out  their  own  material. 

Poland 

The  Polish  Government  has  issued  a new  monetary 
unit  called  the  “Zloty,”  the  par  value  of  which  is 
that  of  the  French  franc.  The  notes  are  being  printed 
in  London  and  Paris,  and  first  began  to  circulate  in 
June.  The  different  currencies  in  circulation  in  Poland 
at  the  present  time,  if  presented  up  to  a certain  date, 
will  be  exchanged  for  the  new  currency  at  a fixed 
rate  of  exchange.  As  regards  the  conversion  of  con- 
tracts and  obligations  entered  into  before  the  new 
monetary  standard  was  issued,  the  rate  of  exchange 
will  correspond  to  the  rate  existing  at  the  time  these 
obligations  were  concluded. 

A special  commission  is  at  present  engaged  in 
framing  a new  Polish  customs  tariff.  It  is  is  under- 
stood that  the  new  tariff  will  be  based  on  the  Russian 
General  Tariff  of  1903. 


The  Polish  Government  has  received  5,300  tons  of 
raw  cotton,  which  is  being  distributed  to  the  manufac- 
turers. These  have  agreed  to  sell  the  goods  to  the 
government,  which  will  resell  them  to  the  population. 
Several  mills  have  already  begun  operations. 

Russia 

Provisional  tariff  regulations  have  been  adopted  in 
South  Russia  to  operate  until  January  1st,  1920.  A 
customs  duty  on  imported  goods  is  to  be  levied  at  all 
frontiers  at  a rate  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  the  value 
to  be  determined  C.I.F.  at  the  port  of  destination. 
Foodstuffs,  metal,  textiles,  machinery,  etc.,  may  be 
admitted  free,  while  goods  subject  to  an  excise  tax  on 
imports  are  exempt  from  customs  duty. 

South  Africa 

Recent  advices  state  that  orders  for  $5,000,000 
worth  of  new  machinery,  to  be  placed  by  De  Beers 
Syndicate  for  South  African  diamond  mines,  have  been 
held  up  by  strikes  in  England,  and  may  have  to  be 
sent  to  the  United  States. 

Plans  are  on  foot  for  a South  African  exhibition 
to  be  held  in  Pretoria  during  March  or  April,  1920. 

When  the  passport  restrictions  are  removed  from 
Southwest  Africa,  which  was  lately  German  territory, 
it  is  said  that  mining  men  will  pour  in  from  all  quar- 
ters. Diamonds  and  copper  are  known  to  exist  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  indications  of  gold  and  of 
tin  and  other  base  metals  are  frequent.  The  discovery 
of  coal  in  commercial  quantities  has  also  been  re- 
ported. 

Spain 

The  banks  in  Spain  are  reported  to  contain  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  lying  idle,  and  it  has  been 
proposed  that  the  government  issue  a loan  of  about 
$1,000,000,000  in  4%  per  cent,  redeemable  bonds, 
to  be  offered  to  Austria,  Germany  and  France. 

Dispatches  indicate  the  probable  construction  of  a 
modern  hotel  in  Corunna  in  the  near  future.  Corunna 
plans  also  to  have  improved  railway  facilities.  The 
Compania  de  Trovias  de  la  Corunna,  Spain,  has  issued 
securities  in  order  to  carry  out  the  construction  of 
the  Corunna-Soda  electric  line,  which  will  be  11.4 
miles  long.  The  purchase  of  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  new  line  will  be  made  in  foreign 
countries. 

It  is  reported  that  Spanish  financial  interests,  special- 
izing in  the  development  of  Spanish  Africa,  particu- 
larly the  colony  of  Fernando  Po,  desire  the  coopera- 
tive participation  of  American  capitalists  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a large  land  concession,  port  works,  and 
shipping  enterprise.  The  area,  amounting  to  10,000 


hectares,  is  said  to  abound  in  fine  woods  and  tropical 
products. 

Sweden 

The  free  harbor  of  Stockholm,  although  as  yet 
incomplete,  has  recently  been  opened  to  trafl&c. 

Much  concern  is  being  felt  in  Sweden  over  the  coal 
and  labor  situation.  Unless  the  country  is  able  to 
import  sufficient  coal  to  keep  its  industries  going, 
unemployment  during  the  coming  winter  will  be  very 
serious.  An  agreement  has  been  reached  with  Amer- 
ican exporters  whereby  the  latter  are  to  furnish 
Sweden  with  5,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually.  The 
present  freight  charges  will  be  about  $25  a ton,  which 
will  make  the  price  of  coal  put  down  in  Sweden 
extremely  high. 

Switzerland 

The  demand  for  cream  separators  in  Switzerland 
was  never  so  great  as  at  present,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  dairying  industry  is  passing  through  a crisis 
on  account  of  the  several  years’  scarcity  of  feeding 
stuff.  Hand  separators  are  not  wanted. 

The  steadily  increasing  number  of  firms  profiting 
by  the  annual  sample  fair  at. Basle  has  encouraged 
the  State  Government  of  Canton  to  construct  a perma- 
nent Exhibition  Building  at  a cost  of  12,000,000  francs. 
Basle  lies  in  the  very  center  of  Europe,  where  the 
main  railway  lines  from  London,  Paris,  Rotterdam, 
Hamburg,  Christiania,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm  and 
Berlin  to  the  North  and  West,  from  Italy,  the  Balkan 
States,  Austria,  Poland,  etc.,  to  the  South  and 
East,  converge.  There  is  another  point  of  no 
small  importance.  Switzerland  has,  through  its  neu- 
trality and  charitable  work  for  all  war  sufferers  during 
the  late  war,  won  the  sympathy  of  almost  every  nation. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Basle  will  be  the  place 
where  all  nations  may  go  to  study  the  possibilities  of 
the  world’s  markets.  This  has  been  promptly  realized 
by  the  English  manufacturers,  who  plan  a large  per- 
manent exhibition  of  English-made  goods  in  Basle. 

The  general  manager  of  an  important  Swiss  chemi- 
cal concern,  who  is  a member  of  the  Swiss  Commission 
which  arrived  here  recently,  says  his  company  will 
handle  chemicals,  oils,  dyes,  and  tanning  extracts  for 
American  firms  desiring  representation  in  Switzerland. 
He  stated  that  while  Switzerland  made  money  during 


the  war,  she  has  lost  much  since  the  armistice  was 
signed,  on  account  of  having  purchased  raw  material 
at  very  high  prices.  People  believe  that  prices  will 
come  down  in  the  near  future  and  are  holding  back 
in  their  purchases. 

Syria 

The  French  High  Commission,  in  a report  recently 
made  for  the  information  of  French  exporters,  re- 
ported the  following  list  of  articles  which  might  be 
profitably  sold  in  Syria:  Woolstuffs  for  men  and 

women;  fancy  woolens,  cottonstuffs,  indiennes,  light 
canvas  zephyrs,  thick  cotton  molletons,  linings, 
batiste,  madapolan,  cretonne,  shirting,  linen  batiste, 
linen  for  men  and  women,  ready-made  underwear,  cot- 
ton stockings,  sole  leather,  skins,  box  calf,  patent  kid, 
smooth  calf,  cobblers’  thread,  shoe  nails,  chemicals, 
paraffin  candles,  tinned  goods,  felt  hats  for  men  and 
women,  stuffs  and  accessories  for  umbrellas  and  para- 
sols, packing  paper,  printing  paper,  inks,  pens,  pencils 
and  other  stationery,  printing  presses,  petrol,  colza 
oil,  turpentine,  rough  iron  for  horseshoes,  window 
glass,  sheet  zinc,  galvanized  iron  sheets,  iron  angles 
for  buildings,  smelting  iron,  cement,  lime,  electric 
wires,  electric  accessories,  light  implements,  iron 
pipes,  copper  sheets,  iron  wires. 

Turkey 

American  trade  with  Turkey  is  developing  rapidly. 
Following  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  at  the  end  of 
February,  quantities  of  American  goods,  including 
flour  and  condensed  milk,  came  in.  The  United  States 
is  in  high  favor  with  the  people  of  the  old  Ottoman 
Empire  on  account  of  the  promptness  with  which 
American  foodstuffs  came  to  relieve  distress  in  Turkey 
after  restrictions  on  trade  were  removed. 

The  principal  Turkish  products  available  for  export 
are  opium,  mohair  and  wool.  Hides  and  woolen  rags 
are  also  ready  for  export,  a quantity  of  the  former 
having  left  Damas  for  the  United  States  in  August. 
The  needs  of  Turkey  for  foodstuffs,  clothing,  boots, 
shoes,  cotton  goods,  tools  and  low-priced  automobiles 
are  very  great.  The  supplies  which  have  already  come 
from  the  United  States  have  been  but  a fraction  of 
those  needed  by  the  people,  but  they  have  aroused  a 
desire  for  more  goods  from  the  same  source. 


Note:  It  will  frequently  be  possible  for  us  to  give  more  detailed  information  concerning 
the  trade  and  other  developments  narrated  in  this  summary.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau,  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  140  Broadway,  New 
York.  While  we  cannot  of  course  guarantee  all  statements  made,  every  effort  is  made  to 
insure  their  accuracy. 
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Immediate  Trade  Opportunities  in  South  America 

By  Challen  R.  Parker 

Vice-Presidenty  Guaranty  Trust  Company  oj  New  York 


IT  is  obvious  that  South  American  trade  holds  a 
special  interest  in  the  minds  of  North  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  flood  of  comment  .upon  it  that  meets  the  eye  in 
the  current  newspapers,  books,  and  magazines  which 
treat  of  the  development  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
More  is  written  on  this  than  on  any  other  of  the 
overseas  markets  in  which  we  share,  although  the 
total  of  our  exports  to  the  southern  continent  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  our  shipments  to  European  coun- 
tries. 

Not  enough  attention,  however,  is  paid  to  those 
phases  of  the  South  American  situation  that  are  now 
actually  of  great  importance.  A careful  and  intelli- 
gent preparation  for  permanent  occupancy  of  the 
field  is  demanded,  for  it  is  as  a future  and  very  at- 
tractive"" potential  market  rather  than  as  a present 
one  that  these  countries  should  receive  our  special 
consideration.  For  the  moment,  it  is  certain  that 
other  grand  divisions  of  the  world  will  draw  upon  our 
exportable  surplus  much  more,  both  as  to  volume 
and  as  to  the  insistent  urgency  of  the  demand. 

Buying  Power  of  South  America 

The  thirteen  political  divisions  of  South  America 
occupy  more  than  7,000,000  square  miles  of  territory 
and  have  a population  of  little  more  than  half  that 
of  our  own  country.  The  present  buying  power  of 
this  vast  area,  as  indicated  by  actual  purchases 
abroad,  cannot  be  estimated  wholly  in  relation  to 
its  population  alone,  as  a very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  this  population  consists  of  nativ^e  Indians,  and 
mestizos,  inhabitants  with  standards  of  living  which 
limit  their  demand  for  the  products  of  our  factories 
to  a very  restricted  range.  The  per  capita  imports 
of  the  several  countries  give  at  once  an  indication 
of  this  significant  factor  in  present  and  future  trade 
possibilities.  Argentina,  for  example,  with  a popula- 
tion of  8,000,000,  buys  abroad  each  year  products 
to  a value  of  nearly  $50  per  capita,  while  Brazil,  hav- 
ing 23,000,000  people,  with  a fringe  of  important 


modern  cities  along  its  coast  and  on  its  great  rivers — 
cities  where  there  is  a demand  for  practically  every 
adjunct  of  the  highest  civilization — imports  less  than 
one-third  of  that  sum  per  inhabitant.  This  is  mainly 
due  to  the  larger  proportion  of  people  of  primitive 
wants  in  the  latter  country.  About  half  the  popula- 
tion of  South  America  is  fpund  in  these  two  countries. 
Argentina  and  Uruguay,  which  may  be  treated  prac- 
tically as  one  market,  lead  all  the  others  in  purchas- 
ing power  in  relation  to  population,  as  indicated  in 
their  imports.  Chile  follows  them  with  imports  of 
about  $25  per  capita.  Brazil  buys  abroad  $13  to 
$15  worth  per  capita  yearly,  but  none  of  the  remain- 
ing countries  expends  as  much  as  $10  per  capita. 
Peru,  in  which  about  one-half  of  the  population  of 
4,500,000  is  Indian,  imports  little  more  than  $5  per 
inhabitant.  The  records  of  Ecuador,  Colombia, 
Bolivia,  and  Venezuela  indicate  about  the  same  buy- 
ing power.  It  is  very  probable,  of  course,  that  there 
will  be  a considerable  emigration  from  Europe  to 
South  America  in  the  near  future,  and  no  doubt 
this  will  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  those 
countries  which  receive  such  accessions. 

Our  Gains  in  South  American  Trade 

During  thr  War 

Our  country  occupied  an  exceptional  position  in 
South  American  trade  during  the  war,  and  the  former 
special  advantages  in  relation  to  this  commerce  held 
by  European  competitors  M ere  in  abeyance.  Instead 
of  furnishing,  as  in  pre-M^ar  periods,  only  15  to  25 
or  30  per  cent,  of  these  imports,  M-e  M^ere  supplying  a 
proportion  that  reached  60  per  cent,  or  more  in  some 
countries.  In  1916  Me  supplied  nearly  40  per  cent, 
of  imports  for  the  entire  continent.  The  totals  would 
have  been  even  greater  but  for  the  restriction  of 
available  shipping,  the  strict  embargoes  on  the  ex- 
port of  many  commodities,  and  the  regulations  for- 
bidding trading  with  black-listed  firms  in  Latin 
America. 

As  a result,  our  exporters  reaped  a rich  harvest 
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in  profits  for  the  time,  and  there  was  also  afforded 
to  them  an  unusual  opportunity  to  intrench  them- 
selves more  firmly  in  these  markets,  an  opportunity 
that,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  not  availed  of  to  any 
great  extent. 

The  large  number  of  orders  cancelled  the  moment 
the  armistice  was  announced  showed  plainly  how 
slight  was  the  hold  we  had  gained  and  indicated,  in 
part  at  least,  the  readiness  of  South  American  buyers 
to  return  at  once  to  their  former  European  trade 
connections.  It  is  true  that  the  diflBculties  in  the  way 
of  satisfactory  service  were  very  great,  as  our  export- 
ers were  hampered  at  every  turn  by  war  restrictions 
on  shipping,  cabling,  correspondence,  and  trading. 

The  net  result,  however,  is  that  we  are  now  thrown 
back  again  to  our  former  competitive  position,  ex- 
cept for  a few  new  elements  in  the  situation  that  will 
be  referred  to  briefly.  Some  of  these  new  factors  in- 
dicate obvious  immediate  trade  possibilities,  and 
others  are  encouraging  with  respect  to  our  ability 
to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  keen  competitive  strug- 
gle for  business  that  in  fact  has  already  commenced. 

Normal  Advantages  of  Europe  in 
South  American  Trade 

Brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the  advantages 
which  our  European  rivals  held  in  this  trade  in  pre- 
war days.  They  included  the  earlier  occupation  of 
markets,  very  large  investments  of  capital,  control  of 
banking,  shipping,  coaling  stations,  and  the  trade  in 
fuel,  and  long-established  branch  trading-houses, 
mainly  under  British,  German,  French,  and  Italian 
direction,  although  most  European  countries  were 
strongly  represented  both  in  trade  and  banking. 

A further  hold  on  these  markets  resulted  from  the 
greater  national  sympathy  of  Latin  countries  in  Eu- 
rope with  their  fellow  Latins  abroad.  Similarity  of 
languages  constituted  a strong  bond,  and  there 
existed  a better  understanding  of  customs,  tastes, 
and  prejudices.  There  are  a large  number  of  Euro- 
pean colonists  in  all  parts  of  South  America,  and  they 
naturally  bought  the  kinds  of  products  they  were 
familiar  with  in  their  native  lands. 

The  far  greater  use  of  sterling  exchange  than  any 
other  international  medium  in  business  transactions 
was  a further  constant  influence  which  diverted  pur- 
chases to  Great  Britain  and  other  European  sources 
of  supply.  Even  the  large  sums  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  Brazil  for  coffee,  a commodity  for  which 
our  country  is  by  far  the  most  important  market, 
were  usually  transferred  in  sterling,  and  the  money 
was  used  by  Brazilians  in  settling  balances  for  pur- 
chases abroad.  No  doubt,  also,  the  strong  influences 
exercised  by  foreign  banks  in  South  America  was 


used  to  favor  the  interests  of  their  own  nationals  in 
trade,  a policy  that  was,  of  course,  natural  enough. 

The  establishment  of  our  own  banks  is  now  gradu- 
ally overcoming  this  trade  handicap,  and  the  use  of 
dollar  exchange  is  growing. 

In  contrast  to  these  very  considerable  advantages 
held  by  our  European  competitors,  in  banking,  ship" 
ping,  and  trading  strength,  we  may  note  our  own 
relative  weakness  in  all  these  factors,  and  also  our 
national  attitude  toward  all  export  trade,  which  we 
must  admit  has  been  characterized  in  general  by 
marked  provincialism.  The  language  barrier  is  one 
that  our  traders  have  always  found  great  difficulty 
in  surmounting.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  ton- 
gues which  few  Americans  speak,  and  even  to-day 
the  number  of  trained  men  available  to  represent  our 
commercial  interests  efficiently  is  far  from  adequate 
to  the  demand. 

The  Present  Exceptional  Opportunity 
tx)R  the  United  States 

New  conditions,  however,  exist  to-day.  The  war 
has  modified  many  of  the  relations  of  international 
trade,  some  no  doubt  permanently.  It  is  probable 
that  wages  will  never  again  fall  in  Europe  to  the 
level  of  the  pre-war  period,  and  there  will  no  longer 
exist  the  marked  advantage  in  production  costs  there 
as  compared  with  costs  in  the  United  States.  Thus, 
when  we  survey  the  field  of  immediate  trade  oppor- 
tunities in  the  markets  under  discussion,  we  find 
exceptional  conditions  in  respect  to  many  commo- 
dities. 

For  more  than  four  years  these  markets  have  been 
greatly  restricted  in  their  purchases,  new  construc- 
tion has  been  halted,  and  labor  troubles  have  created 
serious  difficulties  at  the  ports.  This  implies  that 
there  should  be  an  active  demand  in  the  immediate 
future  for  building  materials,  furniture,  office  sup- 
plies, stationery,  electrical  and  railroad  supplies,  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  other  products  which  are  not 
available  by  home  manufacture  in  the  Latin  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  is  wonderfully  equipped  to 
supply  these  needs,  but  must  promptly  meet  the  new 
competitive  situation  as  it  exists  today. 

Great  Britain,  the  principal  rival,  has  retained  her 
trading  and  banking  organization  in  Latin  America 
intact  and  has  been  making  every  effort  by  the  most 
energetic  and  enlightened  methods  to  strengthen  her 
trade  ties  in  that  part  of  the  world.  She  has  sent 
official  commercial  representatives  of  the  highest 
type  and  has  neglected  no  method  calculated  to  im- 
press her  customers  and  to  establish  cordial  relations, 
social  as  well  as  commercial.  Our  own  governmental 
efforts  of  a similar  character  have  been  very  modest 


in  comparison,  and  our  representatives  have  con- 
trolled no  funds  for  such  trade  promotion  activities 
as  banquets  and  receptions  and  other  forms  of  enter- 
tainment of  South  American  officials  and  merchants. 
It  may  be  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  our  own  demo- 
cratic government  to  employ  such  methods  for  the 
improvement  of  our  commercial  relations,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  of  their  value  in  the  countries 
of  South  America,  where  the  social  aspects  of  trade 
receive  consideration  to  a much  greater  extent  than 
in  the  United  States. 

South  Amf:rica  Needs  Our  Coal 

The  trade  in  fuel  offers  a special  opportunity  that 
may  now  be  seized  if  the  problem  of  transportation 
can  be  met.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
recently  declared  that  the  cost  of  production  of  coal 
in  Europe  has  increased  from  75  per  cent,  to  150  per 
cent,  since  1913.  Great  Britain  in  that  year  had  an 
exportable  surplus  of  nearly  80,000,000  tons,  but  the 
shortening  of  the  working  day  of  the  miners  must  im- 
ply a serious  reduction  of  this  surplus,  and  nearly  all 
her  coal  available  may  be  drawn  into  nearby  Euro- 
pean markets,  where  there  is  now  an  estimated  short- 
age of  more  than  40,000,000  tons.  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Holland — in  fact,  all  the  continenlal  countries 
— are  in  sore  need  of  fuel  for  the  coming  year. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  evident  that  we  can  take 
over  much  of  this  trade  if  we  can  transport  coal  to 
the  South  American  market  s.  The  shipping  problem, 
however,  is  serious.  It  was  announced  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  at  the  time  when  plans  for 
the  construction  of  a very  large  fleet  of  cargo-carriers 
by  1920  were  said  to  be  fixed,  that  a considerable  part 
of  this  fleet  could  be  assigned  to  the  South  American 
trade  routes.  The  modifications  that  have  since  been 
made  in  our  ship-building  policy  create  serious  doubt 
as  to  the  availability  of  sufficient  tonnage  to  permit 
us  to  grasp  this  opportunity,  especially  as  there  will 
be  a very  urgent  demand  abroad  for  every  ton  of 
coal  that  can  be  laid  down  there  at  reasonable  freight 
rates. 

Large  Field  for  Development  of 
Automobile  Business 

Another  interesting  instance  of  the  special  oppor- 
tunities which  have  been  thrown  open  to  us  by  war 
conditions  is  seen  in  the  unusual  development  of  our 
exports  of  automobiles,  and  to  a less  extent, 
our  farm  tractors,  a type  of  manufacture  in 
which  the  United  States  is  making  exceptional  ad- 
vances. The  use  of  automobiles  in  South  America 
has  been  limited  by  the  very  meagre  dev'elopment  of 
good  roads  in  the  areas  outside  the  immediate  vicin- 


ity of  large  cities,  and  future  trade  will  depend  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  efforts  that  may  be 
made  for  building  better  highways  in  the  countries 
in  question. 

No  doubt,  with  the  growth  of  population  and  the 
improvement  of  rural  conditions,  these  countries  will 
follow  the  example  of  the  United  States  and  devote 
increasing  attention  to  the  building  of  good  roads. 
Our  advertisers  can  assist  this  movement  materially 
by  skilful  publicity  and  propaganda.  As  the  auto- 
mobile has  been  a luxury,  the  preference  of  the  Latin 
American  buyer  has  been  heretofore  for  the  high- 
priced  European  cars.  As  these  could  not  be  sup- 
plied, the  demand  was  diverted  to  our  markets,  and 
it  is  significant  that  in  1916  we  furnished  4,444  of  a 
total  of  5,929  cars  imported  by  Argentina. 

It  is  certain  that  if  we  follow  this  advantage  vigor- 
ously by  the  establishment  of  service  stations  for 
accessories  and  maintenance,  our  position  in  this  and 
other  South  American  markets  will  be  very  strong, 
especially  w'ith  respect  to  those  light  and  inexpensive 
types  where  our  quantity  production  at  present  gives 
us  a distinct  advantage  over  European  competition. 
Even  in  these  types,  however,  we  shall  probably  soon 
meet  active  competition  from  Italian,  French,  and 
English  makers,  as  the  automobile  industry  of  those 
countries  has  developed  greatly  during  the  war  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  every  effort  will  be  made  by 
them  to  produce  low-priced  cars  of  types  similar 
to  our  own. 

The  field  for  the  light  car  is  exceptional  in  char- 
acter, in  view  of  the  vast  areas  where  the  roads  are 
so  indifferent  that  only  an  automobile  constructed 
to  stand  the  roughest  treatment  can  meet  the  re- 
quirements. They  must  operate  over  territory  where 
the  equivalent  of  our  worst  country  roads  only  is 
found,  and  if  we  can  demonstrate  the  adapatability 
of  the  American  car  to  these  severe  conditions  we 
shall  undoubtedly  enjoy  a constantly  increasing 
market. 

The  farm  tractor  also  should  make  its  way,  as  the 
opportunity  for  its  use  over  the  vast  plains  of  rich 
agricultural  lands  is  almost  without  limit.  The  types 
of  tractor  most  in  demand  are  those  handling  four, 
six,  or  eight  ploughs,  and,  if  the  promotion  of  this 
trade  is  accompanied  by  intelligent  and  vigorous 
salesmanship  and  by  adequate  service,  we  need  not 
fear  that  European  competitors  can  oust  us  from 
these  markets. 

Good  Market  for  I extiles  and  Hardware 

There  is  a very  considerable  development  of  do- 
mestic manufactures  in  South  American  countries, 
especially  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile.  There  are 
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Industries  devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton  goods, 
boots  and  shoes,  leather,  tobacco  products,  flour, 
furniture,  wines,  and  many  otlier  articles  of  the 
simpler  classes  of  manufacture.  Customs  tariffs  are 
high  in  many  of  the  countries,  and  the  duties  often 
exclude  our  products  when  such  products  are  manu- 
factured by  local  industries.  Excellent  cotton  goods 
of  ordinary  grade  are  made  in  Brazil,  for  example, 
and  our  similar  products  can  make  no  headway  there. 
There  still  remains,  ho^^'ever,  a very  excellent  market 
for  the  finer  grades  of  cotton  textiles,  and  especially 
for  those  of  attractive  design  and  finish,  such  as 
shirtings;  such  fabrics  containing  some  silk  also  are 
in  active  demand. 

The  list  of  products  that  we  can  sell  in  competition 
with  rival  manufacturing  nations,  in  fact,  is  a long 
one.  It  includes  most  articles  of  iron,  steel,  and 
copper,  sheets,  bars,  straps,  and  wire,  many  textiles, 
chemicals,  drugs  and  proprietary  medicines,  news- 
print paper,  stationery,  machinery,  presses,  railroad, 
electrical  and  industrial  equipment  of  all  kinds,  ce- 
ment, office  furniture,  typewriters,  sewing-machines, 
cash-registers — in  fact,  almost  any  product  in  which 
superior  quality  and  satisfactory  price  can  be  dem- 
onstrated, or  where  our  trading  service  can  command 
a preference. 

Trade  Methods  Must  Be  Studied 

The  share  of  future  South  American  imports  which 
our  exporters  will  enjoy  thus  depends  upon  their 
skill  in  promoting  their  trade,  in  adapting  their  goods 
to  such  special  market,  in  placing  competent  agents 
in  tlie  trade  centres,  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
customers  for  credit,  and  in  convincing  them  that 
they  will  receive  service  as  good  or  better  than  that 
rendered  by  their  rivals.  Some  of  the  trade  methods 
in  the  United  States,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out, 
have  been  serious  handi(;aps  in  foreign  commerce,  but 
there  are  certain  fields  of  commercial  effort  where 
our  merchants  excel.  It  is  admitted,  for  example, 
that  in  clever  and  effective  advertising  the  Americans 
lead,  and  the  application  in  the  Latin  American  mar- 
ket of  their  methods,  with  such  modifications  as 
may  be  required  to  meet  the  special  tastes  of  buyers 
there,  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  success. 

But  many  of  our  manufacturers  and  exporters 
must  readjust  their  point  of  view  about  foreign 
credits,  if  they  would  successfully  cultivate  the  South 
American  field,  and  not  insist  upon  restricting  credits 
there  to  sixty,  ninety,  or  a hundred  and  twenty  days. 
They  should  remember  that  England  and  Germany 
built  up  their  vast  foreign  trade  prior  to  1914  largely 
by  making  six  months’  time  the  selling  basis  for  their 

goods. 


Investment  of  Capital  in  South  America 

Important 

The  factor  of  future  investment  of  American  capi- 
tal in  South  America  is  one  which  will  very  materially 
influence  the  grow'th  of  our  trade  in  that  sphere.  An- 
other difficult  problem  is  presented  here,  as  the  de- 
mands on  the  United  States  for  financial  aid  will  be 
urgent  now  from  every  direction,  especially , of  course, 
from  Europe,  and  perhaps  the  claims  of  the  war- 
stricken  countries  will  seem  paramount  to  any  other. 
The  rapid  development  of  resources  in  South  America 
cannot  take  place  without  continuing  supplies  of 
capital  from  abroad,  and  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  any  large  amount  of  investment  funds  for  for- 
eign ventures  can  be  found  in  Europe  for  a number 
of  years.  If  our  financial  interests  can  find  it  pos- 
sible to  divert  some  proportion  of  their  foreign  in- 
vestments to  Latin  America,  such  investment  will, 
in  itself,  mean  a proportionate  volume  of  trading 
with  our  supplies  of  every  kind  of  equipment  required 
in  the  development  referred  to  above. 

It  has  been  by  judicious  investment  that  the  Euro- 
pean nationals  have  obtained  a large  portion  of  the 
trade  in  question.  The  total  of  foreign  capital  in- 
vested in  South  America  is  probably  at  least  $6,000,- 
000,000;  our  own  share  is  perhaps  only  one-half 
billion.  Great  Britain  leads  all  other  countries  in 
this  respect,  and  has  large  interests  in- railroads  and 
other  public  utilities,  banking,  industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural enterprises.  As  is  w^ell  knowm,  American 
meat-packing  interests  are  large  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  and  mining  investment  in  Chile  and  Peru 
is  considerable.  Certain  steel  companies  in  the 
United  States  have  recently  announced  that  they  are 
to  invest  heavily  in  shipping  and  port  facilities  on 
the  west  coast. 

Pan-American  Spirit  Growing 

It  has  been  possible  in  this  cursory  survey  of  the 
subject  to  touch  upon  but  few  of  the  facts  and  in- 
fluences that  are  w'orthy  of  comment  in  a discussion 
of  our  present  and  future  trade  relations  wdth  South 
America.  There  is  much  that  encourages  hope  and 
confidence  for  the  future.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
our  action  in  entering  the  w’^ar  on  the  side  of  right- 
eousness has  enhanced  our  prestige  as  a nation 
throughout  Latin  America.  Our  impressive  military 
achievement  has  also  had  its  effect,  and  the  useful 
work  of  propaganda  conducted  by  our  government 
has  helped  materially  to  enlighten  the  South  Ameri- 
can peoples  about  us  and  has  given  them  a new,  and 
a far  truer,  conception  of  the  character  of  our  people. 
It  is  seen  that  we  are  not  so  utterly  materialistic  as 
has  often  been  charged.  This  new  knowledge  and 
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more  favorable  sentiment  m<ay  now  be  capitalized,  if 
wisdom  and  energy  are  exercised  in  our  future  trade 
relations.  It  is  well  known  that  heretofore  our  power 
and  wealth  have  been  looked  upon  with  much  sus- 
picion and  some  fear.  . The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  by 
no  means  always  been  enthusiastically  regarded  by 
those  countries  which  it  is  assumed  to  protect,  and 
many  of  their  references  to  the  “colossus  of  the 
North,”  as  they  are  wont  to  call  us,  indicate  this  prev- 
alent suspicion  of  our  policies. 

The  growing  spirit  of  pan-Americanism  will  pre- 
dispose the  Latin  American  peoples  to  meet  cordially 
every  effort  we  may  make  to  improve  our  relations 
with  them.  They  are  well  aware  of  the  mutual  ad- 
vantages that  will  result  from  such  relations,  and,  if 
convinced  of  our  fairness  and  generosity  of  purpose 
toward  them,  will  continue  to  welcome  our  traders, 
bankers,  and  investors.  They  are  confident  that 
their  rich  areas  are  to  hold  in  the  near  future  great 
populations  whose  interests  and  ideals  will  be  similar 
to  our  own.  They  are  naturally  resentful  of  any- 
thing that  indicates  lack  of  due  consideration,  or 
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mere  desire  for  selfish  exploitation  by  foreign  in- 
terests. 

Foresight  and  x\ction  Needed 

We  shall  be  short-sighted,  indeed,  if  we  treat  the 
present  favorable  opportunity  with  indifference  or 
neglect  any  effort,  either  of  thought  or  action,  that 
may  be  required  to  strengthen  our  position  in  this 
neighboring  territory.  We  may  be  sure  that  other 
nations  will  not  wait  on  us  to  lead  the  way  in  aiding 
its  development  in  the  future  any  more  than  in  the 
past.  Our  own  power  to  aid,  however,  is  now  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country  and  affords 
us  an  opportunity  that  in  all  probability  will  not 
again  be  presented  to  us  under  such  favorable  condi- 
tions. With  the  evident  keen  interest  of  our  own 
people  in  the  South  American  field,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  opportunity  will  be  embraced  with 
enthusiasm,  and  that  our  trade  and  banking  influence 
will  grow  stronger  in  these  Latin  countries  as  for- 
mer misunderstandings  are  forgotten  and  as  a sym- 
pathetic spirit  becomes  firmly  established  between 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
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Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
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New  Railways  in  Foreign  Countries 


A SURVEY  of  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  reveals  that  interest  in  the  construction 
of  new  railways  and  in  additions  and  betterments 
to  existing  lines  is  reviving.  Throughout  Latin 
America  railway  projects,  which  were  suspended 
during  the  war  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  funds  or  ships  to  bring  the  material,  are 
being  revived,  and  construction  on  many  of  them 
has  already  commenced.  In  both  the  Near  East 
and  the  Far  East  railwjiys  and  extensions  are 
planned  which,  in  the  aggregate,  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
There  is  a comprehensive  program  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  in  Africa  which  will  take  fifteen 
years  to  complete  at  a cost  of  about  $800,000,000* 
The  reconstruction  of  railways  in  Europe  which 
were  destroyed  by  the  war,  notably  in  Poland, 
Roumania,  and  Russia,  will  call  for  other  hundreds 
of  millions.  Then  there  are  the  new  international 
lines,  such  as  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  Paris  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  Paris  to  Bucharest. 

All  these  projects  offer  a fruitful  field  for  the  in- 
troduction of  American  railway  supplies.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  as  a result  of  the  war  Ameri- 
can railway  equipment  is  being  used  in  many  for- 
eign countries  which  were  formerly  supplied 
exclusively  by  European  manufacturers.  Even 
India  has  recently  been  buying  railway  material  in 
the  United  States. 

Africa 

According  to  VEconomiste  Europeen,  a French 
committee  for  the  development  of  African  railroads 
has  recently  approved  a program  for  the  construc- 
tion of  18,000  miles  of  track  during  the  next  fifteen 
years.  It  is  proposed  first  to  extend  a certain 
number  of  existing  lines  in  Algiers  and  Tunis 
toward  the  highland,  and  to  build  railway  connec- 
tions in  Morocco,  as  proposed  by  General  Lyautey. 
The  next  step  proposed  is  to  connect  northern 
Africa  with  the  southwest  coast  on  the  one  hand, 
and  w'ith  equatorial  Africa  on  the  other.  This  will 
be  accomplished  by  a Trans-Saharien  road  reaching 


the  Niger  at  Bourem  and  Lake  Chad  via  Nguigni- 
Massenya . 

The  important  projects,  however,  comprise  a rail 
route  between  Marrakech  and  Dakar  on  the  Afri- 
can west  coast  which  will  facilitate  communication 
with  South  America,  one  between  Abechert  and  El 
Obeid  which  will  connect  wdth  the  Egyptian  Soudan 
system,  one  between  Zemie  and  Port  Florence 
which  will  touch  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway,  and 
one  between  Zemie  and  Stanleyville  in  the  Belgian 
Congo.  These  lines  will  be  connected  with  branch 
lines,  particularly  in  the  French  territory  of  the 
African  west  coast  and  in  central  Africa.  The 
mileage  projected  for  the  former  is  7,000,  and  for 
the  latter  6,000  miles.  It  will  tap  the  rich  regions  of 
the  Niger  and  Lake  Chad  and  will  provision  Eu- 
rope, especially  France,  with  cereals,  wool,  cotton, 
oil  products,  skins,  meat,  minerals,  sugar,  coffee, 
wood,  etc.,  of  which  France  had  to  import  about 
$1,200,000,000  in  1914.  The  cost  of  this  railway 
program  has  been  estimated  at  $800,000,000. 

Argentina 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Argentina  offered  the 
most  inviting  field  in  South  America  for  railway  in- 
vestment and  the  largest  market  for  railway  equip- 
ment. With  one-third  the  area  of  Brazil,  Argentina 
had  some  22,000  miles  of  railway  in  operation, 
while  Brazil  had  16,000.  This  rapid  development 
had  been  greatly  facilitated  by  many  factors,  chief 
among  them  being  the  absence  of  the  coastal 
mountain  barrier  which  had  made  railroad  con- 
struction so  diflBcult  and  so  costly  in  other  South 
American  republics. 

Railway  construction  in  1918  was  more  back- 
ward than  at  any  time  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
Some  of  the  railway  companies  allowed  their  con- 
cessions for  extensions  to  lapse  entirely.  Among 
the  extensions  which  are  planned  for  the  near  future 
are  the  following: 

The  Formosa-Embarcacion  system,  which  will  ex- 
ploit the  little-developed  territories  of  Chaco  and 
Formosa,  and  which  will  be  about  437  miles  long 


when  finished.  The  Diamante  to  Curuzu  Cuati 
road  will  be  extended  from  Diamante  on  the  Parana 
river  in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios  westward  to 
Crespo  (219  miles)  from  which  point  the  Entre  Rios 
will  be  used  to  Hasenkamp.  From  here  the  line 
will  extend  northeast  to  Curuzu  Cuati  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Corrientes,  a j)oint  on  the  Argentine  North- 
eastern. About  106  miles  have  been  completed  and 
eventually  this  road  will  open  up  a rich  and  exten- 
sive territory  for  development. 

The  plans  for  the  Patagonian  State  railways 
call  for  about  1,243  miles  of  track,  580  of  which  are 
now  open  for  traffic,  either  full  or  provisional. 
When  finished,  this  system  will  consist  of  two  lines, 
the  San  Antonio  and  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia, 
across  Patagonia  from  east  to  west,  and  a third  ex- 
tending from  Puerto  Deseado  in  the  territory  of 
Santa  Cruz  northwest  across  the  Comodoro  Riva- 
davia to  the  western  terminus  of  the  Port  San  An- 
tonio Railway.  The  San  Antonio  line,  which  now 
reaches  the  foothills  of  the  Andes,  may  later  be  ex- 
tended across  the  Andes  to  connect  w^ith  the  Chi- 
lean State  railways  at  Osorno.  The  Comodoro 
Rivadavia  will  eventually  reach  Lake  Buenos  Aires 
on  the  Chilean  boundary. 

The  Central  of  Chubut  is  the  only  privately 
owned  road  which  operates  wholly  in  Patagonia.  This 
company  plans  to  extend  its  present  short  line  across 
the  Republic  to  the  Andean  foothills.  It  owns  an 
iron  pier  at  Port  Madryn  in  addition  to  the  railway. 

The  bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union  for 
August,  1918,  reports  that  Juan  B.  Lalucat  & Co., 
of  Buenos  Aires,  have  petitioned  the  National  Gov- 
ernment for  a concession  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  about  180  miles  of  railway  to  extend  from 
Malabrigo,  a point  on  the  French  railway  of  Santa 
Fe,  to  Anatuya,  a junction  of  the  State  railway 
system  in  the  Province  of  Santiago  del  Estero.  The 
road,  as  planned,  runs  northwest  through  a que- 
bracho zone. 

The  Central  Argentine,  the  Southern,  and  the 
Buenos  Aires  Pacific  normally  require  the  largest 
amounts  of  rolling  stock.  These  three  companies 
maintain  extensive  shops  in  the  Argentine  where 
they  not  only  do  repair  work  but  manufacture  a 
considerable  amount  of  rolling  stock.  The  Central 
Argentine  has  large  factories  at  Rosario  and  Perez, 
where  it  has  been  building  cars  for  several  years. 

Argentine-Peruvian  Railway 

The  Lima  Society  of  Engineers  has  held  several 
meetings  recently  to  discuss  the  project  of  linking 
Peru  and  Argentina  by  railway,  according  to  ad- 
vices from  Lima.  At  one  of  the  meetings  the  Ar- 


gentine minister  and  consul  were  present,  as  well  as 
high  Peruvian  officials.  One  of  the  engineers, 
Ricardo  Tizon  Bueno,  exhibited  various  data,  plans 
and  maps  of  a route  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Lima,  by  way  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  It  is  expected 
that  the  project  will  assume  a more  concrete  form 
in  the  near  future,  with  the  support  of  both  Ar- 
gentine and  Peruvian  Governments. 

Australia 

The  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  in  a speech  at 
Lismore,  on  August  12,  dealt  with  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  with  regard  to  new  railways, 
irrigation,  hydro-electric  developments  and  light 
railways  as  follows: 

Railway  Proposals 

With  the  arrival  of  peace  and  the  return  of 
normal  conditions  in  financing,  our  first  anxiety 
has  been  to  resume  and  to  carry  to  completion  the 
many  railways  which  have  been  arrested  by  the 
financial  stringency  of  the  last  few  years.  First  in 
order  of  urgency  stands  one  important  group  of  live 
lines,  each  of  which  will  open  up  large  areas  of  Crown 
lands  suitable  for  the  settlement  of  returned  men 
They  are  Barmedman  to  Rankin’s  Springs,  Griffith 
to  Hillston,  Coonabarabran  to  Burren  Junction, 
Gilmore  to  Batlow,  and  Yanco  to  Griffith.  These 
lines  the  Commonwealth  Government  has  arranged 
to  finance  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  forthcoming 
War  Loan,  and  their  construction  is  being  put  in 
hand  forthwith.  They  will  make  available  1305 
farms  for  soldiers.  The  next  group  comprises  a 
number  of  lines  upon  which  construction  has  been 
commenced,  but  arrested  by  war  conditions.  They 
are  Section  8 (Coff’s  Harbor  to  Glenreagh)  of  the 
North  Coast  Railway,  Nimitybelle  to  Bombala, 
Glenreagh  to  Dorrigo,  Binnaway  to  Werris  Creek, 
Sydenham  to  Botany,  and  Condobolin  to  Broken 
Hill.  All  local  arrangements  are  now  completed 
to  resume  operations  on  these  lines,  and  the 
necessary  steps  to  finance  them  are  being  taken  in 
London,  and  although  not  finally  completed  they 
are  practically  arranged.  In  addition  to  these  we 
propose  to  proceed  with  Canowindra  to  Eugowra, 
Molong  to  Dubbo,  and  Roslyn  to  Taralga. 

“The  much  debated  question  of  decentralization 
has  three  aspects.  In  the  first  place  we  aim  at  giving 
producers  near  the  borders  of  the  State  proper  access 
to  their  nearest  markets,  even  when  situated  in 
other  States.  Its  next  aspect  is  the  linking  of 
one  railway  line  with  another,  thus  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  drawing  traffic  through  Sydney.  In 
this  fashion  the  Southern  line  has  already  been 
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connected  with  the  West,  and  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Western  and  the  northern  lines  by  Dub- 
bo,  W'erris  Creek  link,  suspended  by  the  war,  is 
now  being  taken  up. 

Irrigation 

“During  the  next  two  years  our  irrigation  efforts 
will  be  largely  concentrated  upon  the  Murrum- 
budgee  area,  where  we  are  making  immediate  pro- 
vision for  the  settlement  of  1,500  returned  sol- 
diers. The  men  are  sent  for  three  months  to 
the  training  camp  on  the  Mirool  area,  where 
they  are  engaged  on  preliminary  work  on  their 
own  blocks.  When  they  have  gained  the  neces- 
sary experience  they  are  placed  on  their  farms, 
there  they  receive  all  necessary  financial  aid  until 
their  blocks  become  self-supporting.  The  repay- 
ment of  these  advances,  together  with  all  rents 
and  water  rates,  is  suspended  for  a period  ranging 
from  two  to  five  years,  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  blocks  are  taken  up,  and  is  then  re- 
payable in  20  yearly  instalments.  So  far  it  can  be 
claimed  that  no  applicants  for  irrigated  land  have 
been  disappointed.  This,  however,  is  because  dur- 
ing the  war  applications  have  been  few.  W’ith  the 
return  of  peace,  and  as  part  erf  the  repatriation 
policy,  we  are  now  securing  a rapid  extension  of 
the  irrigated  area.  Our  immediate  plans  provide 
for  the  complete  control  of  three  great  streams, 
which  previously  escaped  uselessly  to  the  sea. 

Hydro-Electric  Schemes 

“The  schemes  which  the  Government  proposes  to 
carry  out  as  rapidly  as  finances  pennit  are  those  at 
Burrinjuck,  Nymboida,  The  Gorge,  Tumut  River, 
Shoalhaven  River,  Cataract,  and  Snowy  River. 
These,  when  completed,  will  supply  practically  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  and  central  divisions  with 
electric  power.  Plans  are  not  completed,  however, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Burrinjuck  and 
the  Mumboida  schemes.  These  are  to  be  taken  in 
hand  forthwith,  and  constitute  the  programme  of 
this  session.  If  the  experiments  succeed,  the 
whole  of  the  Eastern  half  of  our  State  would  be 
supplied  with  natural  motive  power  within  the  life 
of  another  Parliament. 

Light  Railways 

“A  further  imp>ortant  development  which  we  pro- 
pose to  give  effect  to  at  once  is  the  application  of 
light  railways  to  forest  regions.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  in  the  very 
near  future  an  enormous  quantity  of  engineering 
supplies  will  have  to  be  requisitioned  for  the  Gov- 
ernment works  in  New  South  Wales.  England 


and  Europe  are  not  at  present  in  a position  to 
quote  on  contracts.  Australia  only  manufactures 
a small  quantity  of  the  materials  required,  so 
that  the  logical  place  for  the  contracts  to  be 
let  is  in  the  United  States.  Therefore  the  neces- 
sity of  immediately  procuring  quotations  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  American  en- 
gineering houses  who  have  representatives  in  this 
country,  in  order  that  their  representatives  may  be 
supplied  with  the  fullest  details  and  information  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  when  bids  are 
called  for. 

Bolivia 

There  is  marked  activity  in  railway  construction 
in  Bolivia.  Over  400  miles  are  under  construction, 
480  miles  have  been  surveyed  and  over  1,500  miles 
are  projected.  Among  the  most  interesting  proj- 
ects are  the  following: 

(1)  The  Madeira- Mar  more  Railway  will  prob- 
ably have  over  100  miles  of  track  in  Bolivian  terri- 
tory. 

(2)  A British  concession  for  a line  between  Santa 
Cruz  and  Yacuiba  has  been  held  up  pending  the 
completion  of  the  Argentine  Railway  to  Embarcacion. 

(3)  A Buenos  Aires  firm  holds  a concession  for  a 
line  between  Santa  Cruz  and  Puerto  Suarez,  which 
will  link  up  central  Bolivia  with  the  River  Plate 
and  the  Atlantic. 

(4)  The  Cochabamba-Chimore,  240  miles  long, 
will  open  up  fine  country. 

A contract  was  signed  in  1918  in  Bolivia  for  the 
construction  of  a railway  from  the  existing  system 
of  Yungas  to  Coroico  and  thence  to  the  Beni  river. 
Construction  is  proceeding  on  the  Potosi  to  Sucre 
railway. 

Brazil 

Dispatches  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  dated  August  15 
quote  the  press  of  that  city  as  stating  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  disposed  to  renew  railway  concessions 
upon  the  promise  of  the  interested  parties  to  import 
immediately  large  quantities  of  railway  materials 
and  supplies. 

Among  the  plans  which  are  being  revived  is  the 
co-ordination  of  all  the  railways  of  Brazil  into  one 
system.  Senhor  Tavares  de  Lyra,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Railways  of  Brazil,  proposes  to  combine  the 
facilities  of  the  Sao  Paulo,  Sorocabana  and  the 
Itapura-Corumba  railways,  thus  creating  a rail- 
way system  extending  from  the  port  of  Santos 
via  Sao  Paulo  through  the  rich  coffee  country 
across  the  northwest  of  Brazil,  traversing  the  vast 
cattle  country  of  southern  Matto  Grosso.  A new 
railway  is  also  in  contemplation  across  the  coastal 
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range  of  Brazil  from  Angra  dos  Reis,  midway  be- 
tween Rio  and  Santos,  via  Barra  Mansa  into  the 
heart  of  the  State  of  Goyaz. 

Chile 

In  Chile  plans  and  specifications  have  been  com- 
pleted for  a new  line  between  Valparaiso  and  San- 
tiago, via  Casablanca.  A line  from  Pua  to  Trai- 
guen  has  been  commenced,  and  construction  is  pro- 
ceeding on  the  line  from  Iquique  to  Pintados.  The 
Northern  Central  Railway  of  Chile  is  also  being 
extended. 

The  Chilean  Inspector  of  Railways,  Senor  Mar- 
dones,  has  finished  an  inspection  of  the  transandine 
railway  in  company  with  various  technical  experts, 
according  to  advices  from  Santiago  dated  August 
22,  1919.  His  report  to  the  government  asserts  that 
in  his  opinion  500,000  pounds  sterling  are  needed 
for  improving  the  line  on  the  Chilean  side. 
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China 

In  1917  the  merchants  of  Chinkiang  and  Yang- 
chow  petitioned  the  Ministry  of  Communications 
to  extend  the  Pukow-Sinyang  railway  to  Kwachow, 
which  is  near  Yangchow  and  opposite  Chinkiang. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  extension  should  be  effected 
by  building  a line  from  Wuyi  on  the  Tientsin-Pukow 
railway  to  Rwachow,  a distance  of  some  sixty  odd 
miles.  The  Minister  of  Commiuncation  has  sanc- 
tioned the  proposal  and  the  necessary  funds  will  be 
raised  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Yangchow 
and  Chinkiang.  Kwachow,  Yangchow,  and  Chin- 
kiang are  important  trading  centers  through  which 
the  abundant  produ(^ts  of  the  Eastern  Kiangpei 
must  pass,  and  it  is  believed  that  as  soon  as  rail 
communication  is  completed  which  will  make  these 
three  cities  accessible  to  the  Tientsin  and  Pukow 
line,  and  the  Pukow-Sinyang  line,  the  trade  devel- 
opment of  these  localities  will  be  materially  quick- 
ened. 

Belgian-French  interests  have  contracts  with  the 
Chinese  Government  for  the  completion  of  railways 
in  Central  China  as  follows: 

Lunghai  railway,  from  Lanchowfu  to  the  sea,  ap- 
proximately 1,100  miles.  Three  hundred  and  forty- 
six  miles  of  this  line  are  in  operation  between  Su- 
chowfu  and  Kwanyitang.  This  line  may  be  made 
a section  of  an  east  and  west  transcontinental  rail- 
way— that  is,  by  an  extension  westward  from  Lan- 
chowfu connections  may  be  made  that  will  form 
through  lines  to  Europe  via  Russia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. Incidentally,  such  a railway  would  tap 
Central  Asia,  a country  of  great  possibilities,  equal 
in  area  to  the  United  States. 


The  Tung-Cheng  railway,  from  Tatungfu,  in 
northern  Shansi,  through  Sianfu  to  Chengtu,  in 
Szechuan,  from  900  to  1,000  miles,  has  also  been 
contracted  for  by  Belgian-French  interests.  This 
is  a local  rather  than  a trunk  railway  project  and  - 
will  serve  the  country  immediately  tributary  to  it. 

The  proposal  to  construct  a railway  between  the 
seaport  of  Chefoo  and  Weihsien  has  been  revived. 
During  the  past  few  years  a great  deal  has  been  said 
regarding  this  project.  Chinese  merchants  in  Che- 
foo and  cities  which  would  be  tapped  by  a railroad 
to  Weihsien  have  from  time  to  time  held  meetings 
and  passed  resolutions.  On  December  11,  1918, 
the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Chefoo  sent 
a telegram  to  the  Cabinet  in  Peking  expressing  the 
view  that  it  was  a waste  of  time  to  wait  for  the 
government  to  construct  the  proposed  line  and  re- 
questing that  the  Chamber  be  authorized  to  under- 
take the  construction  as  a private  operation  with 
capital  provided  by  the  merchants  of  Chefoo, 
Hwanghsien,  Weihsien,  Tsinanfu  and  other  cities 
in  Shantung  Province. 

Prior  to  the  war  Germany,  whose  interests  were 
solely  concerned  with  the  development  of  Tsingtao, 
naturally  did  not  look  with  favor  upon  any  scheme 
calculated  to  increase  facilities  for  competition  at 
Chefoo  and  opposed  the  projects  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  outbreak  of  war  and  the  lack  of  funds 
enabled  the  Central  Government  of  China  to  com- 
ply with  Germany’s  pressure  without  offending 
the  Chefoo  Chinese,  and  the  whole  project,  as  far 
as  the  government  was  concerned,  was  pigeon- 
holed. As  Chefoo  is  the  only  port  actually  un- 
der the  control  of  China  between  Tientsin  and 
Shanghai,  it  stands  to  reason  that  its  claims  and 
commercial  potentialities  cannot  continue  to  be  neg- 
lected and  the  agitation  which  has  now  been  re- 
sumed is  likely  to  continue  until  the  railway  is 
actually  started. 

Another  factor  of  importance  in  connection  with 
this  projected  railway  is  the  opening  to  foreign 
trade  of  the  port  of  Lungkow,  which  is  opposite 
Shantung.  The  population  is  estimated  at  over 
80,000  people,  many  of  the  local  merchants  having 
made  a great  deal  of  money  in  Manchuria  under  the 
old  Russian  regime.  Familiar  with  foreign  methods 
and  progressive,  they  fully  realize  the  tremendous 
influence  which  railway  connection  would  have 
upon  their  trade. 

A large  grain  business  is  at  present  carried  on 
with  the  rest  of  the  province  and  the  north,  ship- 
ments coming  and  going  by  junk,  mainly  to  Dalny 
and  Newchwang,  through  the  port  of  Lungkow, 


some  fifteen  miles  distant  on  the  Gulf  of  Pechili. 
Lungkow  is  now  being  improved  and  can  easily  be 
reached  by  a branch  line  from  Hwanghsien. 

Commercially  Hwanghsien  is  an  important  trade 
( center,  apart  from  grain  transactions,  and  handles 

large  quantities  of  silk,  vermicelli,  native  sundries, 
piece  goods,  and  cheap  foreign  manufactured  arti- 
cles which  generally  find  a sale  among  the  Chinese. 
The  region  is  rich  agriculturally.  In  foreign  com- 
merce the  region  is  mainly  noted  for  its  straw  braid, 
being  the  northern  end  of  the  Laichowfu  district. 
Formerly  all  the  straw  braid  went  to  Chefoo,  but 
in  recent  years  it  has  been  shipped  overland  to  Tsing- 
tao.  The  construction  of  the  railway  from  Weihsien  to 
Chefoo  would  naturally  restore  the  straw  braid  to 
the  latter  port  and  carry  silk  and  agricultural 
products  from  other  important  places.  The 
whole  country  to  be  traversed  by  the  railway  is 
stocked  with  good  cattle  and  mules. 

“Far  Eastern  Markets  for  Railway  Materials, 
Equipment  and  Supplies,”  by  Trade  Commissioner 
Frank  Rhea,  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  gives  a de- 
tailed account  of  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of 
American  railway  materials  in  China,  Japan,  Ko- 
rea, and  the  Philippines. 

Colombia 

A contract  has  been  signed  by  a firm  in  Bogota 
for  the  construction  of  a railroad  between  Ibague, 
capital  of  the  Department  of  Tolima,  and  Amba- 
lema,  on  the  Magdalena  River,  to  connect  at  its 
river  terminus  with  the  Dorado  railway  and  at 
the  other  end  with  the  new  Girardot-Ibague  line, 
which  is  a link  in  the  projected  Pacific  railway. 
The  importance  of  the  new  line  is  that  it  will  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  using  the  upper  Mag- 
dalena River  as  a link  in  the  route  to  Bogota,  and 
will  provide  an  all-rail  route  from  La  Dorado  (head 
of  navigation  on  the  lower  Magdalena)  to  the 
capital.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  work 
must  begin  by  the  end  of  August,  1919,  and  be 
completed  within  four  years. 

Ecuador 

The  construction  of  a railway  from  Quito  to 
Esmeraldas  is  again  under  consideration.  Plans 
have  been  prepared  which  show  that  the  section  to 
Ibarra  will  have  a length  of  167  kilometers  and  a 
3.5  per  cent,  gradient.  The  construction  work  is 
estimated  to  cost  from  eight  to  ten  million  sucres. 
The  Ibarra  section  was  started  in  August,  1917,  but 
in  August,  1919,  there  was  still  only  about  one- 
third  of  its  length  graded. 


Ghrmant 

At  the  end  of  1914  the  German  railway  system 
included  61,749  km.  of  standard  gauge  track  and 
2,217  km.  of  narrow  gauge;  total,  63,966  km.  (about 
38,380  miles).  During  the  war  the  new  construc- 
tion was  only  on  strategic  lines.  The  line  between 
Berlin  and  Hanover  was  increased  from  ten  to  seven- 
teen tracks;  from  Berlin  to  Cassel,  via  Magdeburg, 
from  eight  to  twelve  tracks.  They  had  begun  work 
on  a four-line  track  from  Antwerp  to  Hamburg, 
and  new  lines  from  Stuttgart  to  Coburg  and  Gies- 
sen. The  Germans  took  up  lines  not  in  military 
use  in  Belgium,  France,  Poland  and  other  occupied 
territory  to  procure  materials  for  repairs  and  new 
tracks  needed. 

The  lines  used  for  military  transportation  were 
kept  in  fairly  good  repair  considering  the  unusual 
wear  and  tear  on  the  roads  caused  by  war  con- 
ditions . The  machinery  defects  increased , however, 
due  to  lack  of  good  lubricating  oil  and  lack  of  ma- 
terial for  repairs.  Copper  has  been  replaced  in  axle- 
bearings,  fire-boxes,  and  boilers  by  inferior  metals 
which  do  not  have  the  strength  and  resistance  of 
copper.  Practically  all  brass  and  copper  have  been 
removed  from  locomotives  and  replaced  by  iron 
which  proves  most  unsatisfactory. 

At  the  time  of  the  armistice  there  was  no  lack  of 
rolling  stock,  such  as  it  was.  During  the  war  the 
best  rolling  stock  was,  of  course,  used  for  military 
transportation.  The  rest  is  in  deplorable  con- 
dition, due  to  lack  of  material  and  skilled  labor 
which  have  prevented  adequate  repairs.  The  car 
factories  were  able  to  fill  only  orders  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  head  office  for  rail- 
ways placed  orders  for  about  6,000  freight  cars, 
which  would  have  kept  the  car  factories  busy 
through  the  winter  of  1918-1919.  The  most 
serious  handicap  in  the  car-building  industry  was 
the  shortage  of  skilled  labor. 

All  travelling  and  transporting  of  goods  was  cut 
down  as  much  as  possible.  Troop  transport  service 
took  precedence  over  other  traffic,  but  the  number 
of  these  trains  was  continually  being  cut  down 
Passenger  trains  were  shorter  in  length  and  fewer 
in  number,  which  made  them  unbearably  crowded, 
even  though  the  government  discouraged  travelling 
by  greatly  increasing  rates.  With  so  many  skilled 
workmen  and  railroad  employees  at  the  front,  the 
personnel,  consisting  as  it  did  mainly  of  women, 
was  unable  to  prevent  an  abnormal  depreciation 
of  equipment.  Many  lines  were  wrecked  by  air  raids. 

Several  new  railroad  bridges  have  been  built 
across  th«  Rhine,  including  one  at  Duisberg,  at 
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Wetburg,  Hachfeld,  Dusseldorf,  Cologne,  Remagen 
and  Uumutz.  Lighters  were  largely  used  to  carry 
material  for  these  bridges  from  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. 

Greece 

It  was  announced  in  January,  1919,  that  nego- 
tiations were  being  conducted  in  Paris  by  an  impor- 
tant group  of  French  capitalists  with  a view  to  the 
construction  of  new  railway  lines  in  Greece,  the  first 
line  to  be  one  from  Drama  to  Kavalla.  Other  rail- 
road lines  projected  for  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  are: 


Gauge  in 

Length  in 

inches 

miles 

1 . Drama-Ka valla 

...  56.7 

27 

2 . Calambaco- J anina 

...  56.7 

(By  way  of  Chani-Mouryami) . . . 

. ..  56.7 

69 

3.  Larissa-Diminitsa 

...  56.7 

70 

4.  Calambaca-Sorovits 

...  56.7 

104 

6.  Cosani-Verria 

....  56.7 

48 

6.  Salonica-Agosti 

....  56.7 

86 

7 . Jannina-Santi-Quaranta 

....  56.7 

63 

8.  Tripoll-Sparta . 

....  56.7 

46 

9.  Sparta-Gythion 

....  39.4 

25 

10.  Prospective  R.  R.  Unes  in  Crete.  • . 

...  39.4 

69 

607 

Honduras 

A concession  has  been  granted  to  some  local 
financiers,  Senores  Vaccaro  Hermanns,  of  La  Ceiba, 
to  construct  67  kilometers  of  steam  railway , prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of  working  the  magnifi- 
cent mahogany  forests  in  the  Department  of 
Atlantida.  Xhe  land  on  both  sides  of  the  new  line, 
in  alternating  sections  of  250  hectares,  will  be 
given  to  the  concessionaires,  the  government  keep- 
ing the  other  sections.  A previous  concession  of  a 
similar  character,  granted  in  1914,  has  been  can- 
celled. 

India 

Surveys  have  been  made  of  various  routes  for 
railway  connections  between  India  and  Burma. 

Indo-China 

A number  of  important  railway  extensions  are 
planned  for  Indo-Chiiia,  as  follows.  (1)  Saigon  to 
Cantho,  (2)  Saigon  to  Pnom-Penh  (Cambodia), 
and  (3)  Saigon  to  Battambang.  These  will  all  be 
extensions  of  the  Mytho  line.  Mileage  cannot  be 
given  as  the  surveys  are  not  definitely  fixed.  In 
addition,  the  northern  and  southern  railway  sys- 
tems will  be  joined  by  completing  the  Annam  sec- 
tions. This  will  connect  Yunanfu,  China,  with 

Saigon.  „ 

International  Routes 

A number  of  the  new  international  railway  routes 
proposed  during  the  war  may  materialize  at  an 


early  date.  The  first  of  these  is  likely  to  be  a * 
through  service  between  Paris  and  Bucharest,  op- 
erated by  the  Entente,  and  succeeding  the  short- 
lived “Balkan  Zug”  of  the  Germans . This  has  been 
the  subject  of  study  by  a Franco-Roumanian  mis- 
sion in  Vienna  and  is  expected  to  be  inaugurated 
promptly.  The  route  will  be  Paris,  Berne,  Zurich, 
Arlberg,  Innsbruck,  Vienna,  Budapest,  and  Buch- 
arest. The  Orient  Express  from  Paris  to  Constan- 
tinople will  be  revived,  and  will  use  either  the 
Simplon  or  Mont  Cenis  route  to  Milan  and  run 
thence  to  Constantinople  via  Venice,  Trieste, 
Agram  Nish,  and  Sofia.  The  International  Sleep- 
ing Car  Company  also  plans  to  extend  the  service 
to  Bagdad  and  Jerusalem  and  to  link  up  with  its 
existing  services  in  Egypt  via  Kantara. 

In  January,  1919,  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  was 
opened  from  Cape  Town  up  into  the  Belgian 
Congo,  but  all  construction  towards  the  northeast 
which  would  bring  the  rail  head  nearer  to  the  Cairo 
Railroad  had  been  interrupted  on  account  of  the 
war.  Railroad  construction  in  the  Belgian  Congo 
and  adjacent  British  possessions  was  interrupted 
for  the  same  reason,  but  it  is  hoped  that  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace  many  enterprises,  which  are 
now  lying  dormant  in  this  part  of  the  world,  will  be 
taken  up  and  pushed  to  completion. 

Italy 

The  Italian  Government  is  spending  more  than 
$300,000,000  in  the  organization  of  the  Italian  rail- 
ways. New  tracks  are  being  laid  everywhere,  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  various  provinces. 
Factories  which,  during  the  war,  turned  out  guns 
and  ammunition  have  already  transformed  their 
plants  and  are  making  locomotives,  rolling  stock, 
rails  and  other  equipment. 

Japan 

The  Imperial  Government  Railways  of  Japan 
propose  to  complete  during  the  fiscal  year  1919- 
1920,  sixteen  sections  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  total  length  of  which  will  be  132.4  miles.  Of 
these  sections  three  are  light  railways.  Five  sec- 
tions are  to  be  completed  in  Yamagata,  Akita  and 
neighboring  prefectures  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  year,  which  will  prove  a great  stimulus  to  in- 
dustrial activities  in  those  prefectures  where  min- 
ing, lumbering,  and  agricultural  industries  are  de- 
veloped in  a lesser  degree  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  owing  to  restricted  transportation  fa- 
cilities . 

In  Hokkaido  two  sections  are  to  be  completed 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and  fishing  sta- 


tions  along  the  coast  will  experience  a great  stimu- 
lus. In  Karafuto  a line  10.5  miles  in  length  is 
being  completed.  Other  lines  are  in  the  Kyushu, 
Shikoku  and  Gifu  prefectuies. 

Malaysia 

It  was  announced  in  January,  1919,  that  the  leg- 
islative council  at  Singapore  had  approved  the  con- 
struction by  the  Government  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States  of  a causeway  carrying  two  lines  of 
railway  and  a roadway  twenty  feet  wide  across 
Johore  Straits.  This  will  link  up  Singapore  with 
the  mainland  and  greatly  facilitate  transport  to  and 
from  Malaya. 

The  largest  bridge  that  has  ever  been  built  in 
Malaya,  consisting  of  five  spans  of  250  feet  each 
and  five  spans  of  150  fetit  each,  making  a total 
length  of  2,000  feet,  is  about  to  be  built  over  the 
Kelantan  River  on  the  East  Coast  Railway. 

\ 

Mexico 

Application  has  been  made  for  a concession  to 
construct  an  electric  interurban  railway  through  the 
oilfields  connecting  Tampico  and  Tuxpam,  about 
120  miles.  A concession  has  been  granted  and  con- 
tract awarded  for  the  construction  of  a railroad 
between  Toluca  and  Zitacuaro,  in  the  State  of 
Michoacan,  about  82  miles.  At  Toluca  the  line  will 
connect  with  the  National  railways  of  Mexico.  As 
a means  of  affording  a transportation  outlet  for  a 
large  tract  of  virgin  timber  and  to  bring  about  the 
development  of  the  intervening  country,  the  Mexi- 
can Government  is  constructing  a railroad  from 
Saltillo  into  the  mountains,  traversing  a rich  valley 
region  for  part  of  the  distance. 

Active  construction  is  soon  to  be  commenced  on 
a new  railway  line  from  the  City  of  Zacatecas,  capi- 
tal of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  southwest  to  the 
cities  of  Jerez,  Villanueva,  and  Tlaltenango.  The 
new  line  will  traverse  the  rich  agricultural  region 
which  has  been  retarded  in  the  past  by  lack  of 
adequate  transportation  facilities. 

The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
is  negotiating  with  the  management  of  the  Na- 
tional Railways  of  Mexico  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  railway  line  to  be  operated  in  connection  with 
its  extensive  mines  and  smelters  in  the  states  of 
Chihuahua  and  Durango. 

A concession  has  been  granted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a railway  from  Mexicali,  a town  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, to  the  Bay  of  San  Felipe  in  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, a considerable  distance  south  of  the  Colo- 
rado River. 


There  is  a revival  of  interest  in  the  completion  of 
the  line  fromPiedrasNegras  in  the  state  of  Coahuila 
to  Mazatlan — now  constructed  as  far  as  Durango — 
across  the  difficult  Sierra  Madre  country,  an  exten- 
sion which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  about  $15,000,- 
000.  Another  important  project  is  the  completion 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Mexico  so  as  to 
constitute  a direct  connection  between  the  vast 
system  of  that  company  and  its  connecting  roads 
in  the  states  with  the  entire  west  coast  of  Mexico, 
including  the  states  of  Sonora , ^naloa , N ay arit,  Jalis- 
co and  across  the  Sierra  Madre  by  existing  lines  to 
Mexico  City.  This  line  was  completed  from  Nogales 
to  Compostela,  a point  a few  miles  south  of  the  city 
of  Tepic,  before  the  revolution,  and  freight  and 
passenger  trains  were  run  regularly  to  the  city 
named.  The  surveys  of  the  road  were  directed  to 
San  Marcos,  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
State  of  Jalisco,  which  was  a temporary  terminus 
of  the  line  that  had  been  built  westward  from  the 
city  of  Guadalajara  to  connect  with  the  line  being 
built  southward  from  Nogales.  While  the  inter- 
vening distance  is  only  a few  miles,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  character  of  the  country  is  so  rugged 
and  difficult  that  a number  of  tunnels  and  much 
heavy  grading  are  necessary,  one  tunnel  in  particu- 
lar being  planned  that  is  two  or  three  miles  in 
length. 

A concession  has  been  asked  to  construct  a rail- 
way line  in  the  district  of  Caborca,  State  of  Sonora, 
and  connecting  with  others  already  in  existence. 
A geological  commission,  which  has  been  exploring 
that  region,  announces  the  discovery  of  deposits  of 
petroleum  which  it  is  desired  to  exploit  with  the 
assistance  of  railway  communication,  while  the 
miners  and  agriculturists  will  also  contribute  to  the 
capital  needed. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  Depai  tment  of 
Communications  and  Public  Works  for  permission 
to  construct  a branch  line  connecting  the  city  of 
Uruapam,  in  the  State  of  Michoacan,  on  the  Na- 
tional Railway,  with  that  of  Los  Reyes,  in  the  same 
State  and  located  on  the  direct  route  to  Guadala- 
jara. Several  branch  lines  are  also  projected.  The 
branch  will  be  170  kilometers  in  extent  and  will 
open  a fertile  agricultural  section  to  development. 

An  American  company  has  asked  for  permission 
to  construct  a line  of  railway  extending  from  Mata- 
moras  directly  south  to  Tampico.  It  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  an  extension  to  the  Gulf  Coast  lines, 
which  at  present  have  their  terminus  at  Browns- 
ville, and  will  traverse  the  section  watered  by  the 
Soto  de  la  Marina  river  and  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  This  region  has  great  natural  wealth, 
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but  it  has  never  been  developed  because  of  lack  of 
transportation  facilities.  Large  deposits  of  petro- 
leum are  known  to  exist  in  the  same  locality,  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  railway  promoters  to  de- 
velop. The  new  line  will  also  aid  materially  in  the 
traffic  wuth  Tampico,  affording  a direct  line  to  an 
outlet  at  the  border. 

Construction  work  on  that  portion  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railway  between  Falomir* 
in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  and  the  Rio  Grande 
near  Presidio,  Texas,  has  been  resumed.  Other 
portions  of  the  road  are  also  to  be  put  under  con- 
struction in  the  hope  of  completing  it  to  its  termi- 
nus at  Topolobampo,  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  on 
the  Gulf  of  California. 

Near  East 

Local  railway  lines  have  been  under  Turkish  con- 
trol during  the  war  and  although  their  rolling  stock 
and  roadbeds  deteriorated  because  of  lack  of  care 
and  repairs,  their  chief  difficulty  now  is  to  obtain 
sufficient  coal  to  maintain  a more  regular  and  ex- 
tended service.  Some  coal  has  been  discovered  and 
mined  at  Soma  and  Sokia,  but  it  is  of  an  inferior 
quality  resembling  lignite. 

Even  before  the  war  certain  projects  had  been 
undertaken  to  improve  the  means  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation  in  the  Empire  and  to  re- 
claim what  was  once  the  most  fertile  land  in  the 
world.  To  correct  the  defects  of  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way, which  was  built  by  the  Germans  on  strategic 
plans,  to  serve  their  military  purposes,  a branch 
line  w^as  built  to  Angora  and  was  to  be  extended  to 
Kaisariye,  while  others  were  proposed  to  Marash 
and  to  Urfa  along  the  line  that  connects  Killiz  with 
Nisibin.  Here  is  an  arc  of  green  extending  from 
Aleppo  to  Mosul  and  reaching  to  the  foot  of  the 
Armenian  hills  which  can  be  made  as  productive 
as  it  was  before  anarchy  banished  cultivation  from 
the  land.  The  railroad  and  security  will  help  to 
bring  it  back. 

In  Upper  Syria  it  will  probably  be  the  task  of 
France  to  build  a line  from  Alexandretta,  connect- 
ing the  Mediterranean,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Antioch,  with  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  Lower  Syria 
the  Cairo-to-Bagdad  line — the  short  cut  to  India — 
which  has  already  reached  Palestine,  will  one  day, 
under  British  direction,  be  completely  accomplished. 
Or  another  line,  perhaps,  will  be  built  across  the 
Syrian  desert,  which  will  connect  Haifa  with  Basra 
direct. 

Peru 

The  Peruvian  Government  is  at  present  consid- 
ering the  construction  of  a railroad  which  is  to  reach 


the  region  of  navigable  rivers  in  the  north,  affluents 
of  the  great  Amazon.  This  will  make  possible  the 
shipment  of  goods  from  Callao  on  the  Pacific  to 
|K)rts  on  the  Amazon,  to  be  transferred  thence  to 
steamers  bound  for  Atlantic  ports.  The  new  line, 
starting  at  a point  on  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  railroad, 
which  runs  from  Lima  to  the  Cerro  de  Pasco 
copper  mines,  will  tap  extensive  virgin  forests  of 
valuable  timber. 

The  proposal  to  construct  a railway  from  Callao, 
the  principal  port  of  Peru,  to  the  important  rubber 
center  of  Iquitos  has  been  revived.  The  Peruvian 
Railway  Construction  Company,  organized  in  Peru 
February  5,  1919,  will  construct  railways  in  various 
parts  of  the  Republic. 

Roumania 

Roumania,  with  a population  of  7,500,000  before 
the  war,  was  the  richest  of  the  Balkan  countries. 
Enlarged  by  the  inclusion  of  great  areas  formerly 
attached  to  Austria  and  Russia,  but  inhabited  by 
Roumanians,  she  will  be  p>otentially  one  of  the 
powerful  nations  of  Europe.  There  is  little  doubt 
In  the  minds  of  most  observers  that  with  direct 
water  communication  with  the  United  States  via 
the  Bosporus  to  the  port  of  Constanza  she  will  be  a 
large  buyer  in  the  United  States.  Of  2,000  loco- 
motives in  Roumania  before  the  war,  the  Germans 
took  all  but  fifteen.  Six  hundred  must  be  pur- 
chased shortly. 

Russia 

Development  of  the  Siberian  Northeast  will  not 
proceed  normally  until  there  is  railway  connection 
with  Nikolaievsk.  Several  projects  have  been  ad- 
vocated. One  of  them  is  to  build  a railway  from 
the  station  of  Alexeievsk  on  the  Amur  line,  not  far 
from  Blagovyestchensk,  to  Nikolaievsk.  This  rail- 
way is  favored  by  gold  mining  interests.  Some  of 
the  gold  fields  in  the  country  to  be  traversed  are 
said  to  be  very  promising  and  some  have  already 
been  partly  exploited  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
transportation. 

In  a report  dated  March  20,  1919,  it  was  stated 
that  lack  of  fuel  for  locomotives  and  lack  of  fac- 
tories for  repairing  them  were  responsible  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  the  run-down  condition  of 
Russian  railways.  At  the  beginning  of  1917  the 
length  of  the  Russian  railw'ays  was  54,000  versts 
(42,000  miles) — when  the  government  of  Kerensky 
fell  (November,  1917),  the  length  of  railways  in 
operation  had  been  reduced  by  nineteen  per  cent. 
The  length  of  railways  in  operation  and  the  usable 
locomotives  and  cars  further  decreased  under  the 
Bolshevik  regime.  In  October,  1917,  the  length  of 
railways  was  52,000  versts  (34,000  miles),  the  num- 
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her  of  locomotives  in  working  order,  15,000,  and 
the  number  of  cars,  520,000;  in  October,  1918,  the 
length  of  railways  in  operation  was  22,000  versts 
(15,000  miles),  the  number  of  locomotives  in  work- 
ing order  was  5,000,  and  the  number  of  cars,  227,000. 
These  latter  figures  refer  only  to  those  portions  of 
Russia  under  the  control  of  Bolsheviks.  At  the 
end  of  1918  only  4,500  locomotives  were  in  working 
order  and  of  these  1,500  are  expected  to  become 
unfit  for  use  during  the  current  year. 

In  October,  1917,  one  locomotive  was  in  good 
condition  for  every  3.47  versts  (2.3  miles)  of  rail- 
way, one  damaged  locomotive  for  every  9.79  versts 
(6.5  miles),  and  ten  usable  cars  per  verst.  A year 
later  for  every  4.4  versts  (2.9  miles)  there  was  one 
locomotive  in  good  condition,  one  locomotive  dam- 
aged for  every  five  versts  (3.3  miles),  and  10.3  cars 
per  verst.  The  percentage  of  damaged  locomotives 
is  growing  rapidly  and  the  supply  of  skilled  labor 
for  repair  work  is  decreasing.  Russia  repaired  559 
locomotives  in  1916;  396  in  1917,  and  80  in  1918. 
Even  with  this  record,  it  is  proposed  to  repair  be- 
tween 700  and  800  in  1919;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  figures  for  1918  can  be  exceeded. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  present  deplor- 
able state  of  the  Russian  railways.  The  principal 
ones  are  lack  of  food,  fuel,  and  iron,  and  added  to 
these  is  the  disorganization  in  the  administration 
of  the  railways.  The  Supreme  Council  of  National 
Economy  is  supposed  to  control  all  railway  ques- 
tions and  the  Commissar  of  Ways  and  Commu- 
nications to  conduct  actual  operations;  but,  in 
fact,  the  railways  are  run  practically  by  the  rail- 
way men  and  the  railway  unions,  which  have  men 
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of  small  calibre  vested  with  great  authority.  These 
organizations,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  have 
too  much  to  say  on  questions  of  railway  manage- 
ment. There  is  no  coordination  between  the  cen- 
tral and  the  provincial  authorities.  There  is  no 
central  administration,  no  efficient  utilization  of 
usable  rolling  stock,  and  no  practical  distribution 
system.  On  some  small  branch  lines  with  small 
junctions  forty  per  cent,  of  the  locomotives  remain 
idle  and  great  numbers  of  cars  with  supplies  that 
are  most  essential  for  the  economic  life  of  the 
starving  country  are  side-tracked  by  local  agents. 
These  cars,  sometimes  unknown  to  the  higher 
officials,  often  remain  side-tracked  for  six  months. 

Trinidad,  B.  W.  I. 

There  is  a public  demand  for  the  extension  of  the 
Government  Railway  to  the  east  and  north  coasts 
of  the  islands.  One  branch  line,  which  extends 
from  Port  of  Spain  to  Sangre  Grande,  lacks  about 
eight  miles  of  reaching  the  east  coast,  and  another 
branch,  to  Rio  Claro,  comes  within  fifteen  miles  of 
the  important  cocoanut  regions  at  Mayaro,  also  on 
the  east  coast.  There  the  road  will  probably  be 
extended  while  another  extension  is  planned  to 
Salybia  and  Toco  Bays  on  the  northeastern  coast. 

Venezuela 

A contract  was  entered  into  in  1918  between  the 
Venezuelan  Government  and  the  Caribbean  Coal 
Company  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
railw’ay  in  the  State  of  Zulia,  the  line  starting  from 
Las  Castilletes  on  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo  and  ter- 
minating at  the  Santa  Rosa  and  Filon  de  Espejo 
mines. 


New  York,  October  30,  1919 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
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American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


The  permanent  organization  growing  out  of  the 
International  Trade  Conference  held  in  Atlantic 
City  last  week  is  an  additional  recognition  of  the 
interdependence  of  the  various  countries  which  will 
make  up  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  a logical  attempt 
to  bring  the  thought  and  ability  of  the  financial  and 
industrial  leaders  of  the  various  nations  to  bear  upon 
the  international  financial  problem,  which  is  essen- 
tially a unit,  and  is  most  wisely  approached,  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a single  nation,  but  from  the 
points  of  view  of  all  concerned. 

An  International  Clearing  House 

The  body  which  the  Conference  has  brought  into 
being  will  not  be  official  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  nor  of  the  Governments  com- 
posing it.  It  will,  however,  be  representative  of  the 
business  interests  of  the  countries  involved  in  a very 
direct  and  powerful  way.  Its  chief  value  will  lie  in 
the  opportunity  it  provides  for  common  counsel,  the 
pooling  of  information,  and  the  appraisal  of  condi- 
tions. Organized  with  the  completeness  which  pre- 
liminary plans  propose,  it  should  be  a sort  of  inter- 
national clearing  house  of  commercial  and  financial 
information,  and  it  should  have  all  the  influence  which 
such  a clearing  house  is  capable  of  exerting. 

A Billion  and  a Half  Needed 

One  of  the  principal  values  of  this  conference  will 
be  to  inform  the  American  people  of  the  actual  needs 
of  Europe.  France’s  minimum  needs  for  the  coming 
year  have  been  estimated  at  $600,000,000.  Italy’s  are 
probably  more,  while  those  of  Belgium,  which  has 
shown  a tremendous  recuperative  ability,  are  hardly 
likely  to  be  much  more  than  $100,000,000.  These 
were  the  figures  current  at  the  conference.  Approxi- 
mately a billion  and  a half  dollars  will  thus  be  asked 
during  1920  from  American  investors  by  these  three 
countries. 

The  British  loan  of  $250,000,000  now  on  the 
market,  is  a specific  example  of  the  opportunities 
which  will  be  offered  to  American  investors  to 


give  concrete  proof  of  the  breadth  of  their  vision 
and  of  their  understanding  of  the  importance  of  the 
present  movement.  There  can  be,  of  course,  no  ques- 
tion of  the  safety  and  soundness  of  securities  offered 
by  the  British  Government.  Next  to  the  bonds  of  our 
own  Government,  they  are  perhaps  the  strongest  in 
the  world.  To  have  them  available  at  a rate  to 
yield  upwards  of  six  per  cent,  is  to  have  an  unpre- 
cedented opportunity. 

England  has  always  been  the  best  customer  of  the 
United  States.  She  still  stands  to  hold  that  position, 
but  her  ability  to  continue  to  buy  in  this  market  is 
hampered  by  the  disparity  of  exchange.  This  dis- 
parity can  be  removed  and  English  industry  can  begin 
large  scale  production,  only  if  the  American  investing 
public,  whose  prosperity  depends  upon  English  pros- 
perity, sees  fit  to  buy  these  offerings. 

Governmental  Co-operation 

Proposals  that  the  Government  continue  the  inter- 
national financing  of  the  type  resorted  to  during  the 
war  have  not  been  favorably  received.  Independent 
action  on  the  part  of  banks  and  investors  is  seen  to  be 
more  in  the  American  tradition.  But  such  action  is 
possible  in  international  financing  only  when  it  is 
definitely  known  that  the  Government  is  sympathetic. 
The  American  investing  public,  certainly  in  the  pres- 
ent instances,  where  the  most  stable  and  well-organ- 
ized countries  of  the  world  are  involved,  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  their  Government 
approved  of  their  action  and  recognized  their  rights. 
It  might  be  that  in  certain  cases  where  very  large 
amounts  were  involved,  or  other  conditions  militated 
against  successful  individual  operations,  that  Govern- 
mental assistance  of  a more  positive  type  would  be 
called  for.  In  such  cases  the  Governmental  co-oper- 
ation might  be  had  through  some  semi-official  public 
agency,  such  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  or  an 
organization  similar  in  make-up  and  powers,  if  not 
in  scope,  to  the  organization  which  sold  the  Liberty 
Loan  issues  during  the  war. 

In  seeking  some  method  to  handle  this  very  press- 
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ing  problem,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  its 
speedy  solution  is  not  a matter  of  limited  concern,  but 
essentially  one  of  which  every  American  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  future  development  of  the  country  must 
take  cognizance.  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  speaking  before 
the  Investment  Bankers’  Association  in  their  con- 
vention in  St.  Louis,  said: 

“We  all  say — ‘Yes,  we  must  extend  credit,’  and  then  straight- 
way forget  all  about  it.  ‘Passing  the  buck’  is  the  slang  phrase 
that  describes  the  situation.  Some  people  say — ‘Let  the  bankers 
extend  the  credit,’  as  if  bankers,  who  must  return  on  demand 
the  money  deposited  with  them,  had  any  right  to  tie  that  money 
up  in  long  term  loans!  Other  people  seem  to  think  that  ex- 
tending credit  to  Europe  is  purely  a technical  matter,  having 
to  do  with  Wall  Street  or  with  foreign  exchange,  etc. 

“It  is  not.  The  extension  of  credit,  the  rendering  of  help 
to  Europe,  is  a work  for  every  thrifty  and  solvent  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  If  we  don’t  do  our  share,  nobody  else  will. 
Europe  wants  to  buy  wheat.  Our  farmers  have  wheat  to  sell. 
Very  well,  the  farmers  must  sell  that  wheat  on  credit;  not  all 
of  it  on  credit,  but  a reasonable  share.  The  farmer  will 
extend  that  credit,  not  as  to  a single  shipment  of  a hundred 
bushels,  but  through  the  method  of  investing  in  a thousand 


dollar  bond  of  some  solvent  European  country  that  may  offer 
her  promise  to  pay  for  sale  here,  so  that  with  the  credit  which 
she  establishes  here  people  can  buy  American  wheat. 

“And  the  same  formula  applies  to  all  manufacturers,  the 
same  to  all  merchants.  In  other  words,  if  Europe  is  to  be  fed 
and  clothed,  if  she  is  to  continue  to  be  the  excellent  customer 
of  the  United  States  that  she  has  in  the  past,  we  must  all  get 
into  the  same  co-operative  frame  of  mind.  We  must  feel  a 
responsibility  on  our  own  shoulders  and  not  be  ready  to  shift 
it  to  some  one  else.  It  is  all  an  atitude  of  mind.  When  this 
country  as  a whole,  when  you  and  I and  each  of  our  neighbors, 
wake  up  and  say:  ‘I  don’t  want  the  people  of  Europe  to  go 
hungry  and  cold;  I will  help  lend  them  the  money  to  buy 
America’s  wheat  and  cotton’ — then,  and  then  only,  shall  w^e 
be  doing  our  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  Europe.” 

The  business  men  of  the  country,  and  chiefly  those 
who  are  interested  in  foreign  trade,  can  afford  to  look 
at  the  matter  from  a somewhat  different  point  of 
view.  The  holding  of  the  markets  which  they  have 
already  entered,  and  the  future  expansion  of  their 
business  depends  more  immediately  upon  the  problem 
of  European  financing  than  upon  anything  save  the 
ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 


Foreign 

Argentina 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and  Argentina 
will  be  facilitated  by  the  recent  increase  in  the  maxi- 
mum weight  applicable  to  parcel  post  packages 
exchanged  between  these  countries.  The  new  maxi- 
mum is  22  pounds.  There  has  also  been  a radical 
drop  in  freight  rates  from  Argentina  to  the  United 
States. 

It  is  reported  that  the  crop  area  devoted  to  wheat, 
flaxseed  and  oats  has  been  reduced  this  year  by 
817,000,  41,500  and  275,000  hectares,  respectively. 

The  Argentine  Congress  is  considering  a bill  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  waterworks  and  sewage 
systems  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Republic  having  a 
population  of  more  than  8,000,  and  for  waterworks 
in  towms  of  more  than  3,000  population.  Bonds  to  the 
value  of  15  million  pesos  will  be  issued  for  this 
purpose  if  the  bill  is  passed. 

Australia 

Locks,  to  improve  navigation,  are  to  be  constructed 
in  the  Murray  river  in  South  Australia.  Sites  have 
been  approved  for  the  immediate  building  of  four  of 
the  nine  locks  planned. 

A 50  kilowatt  station  with  a 90  mile  transmission 
to  Melbourne  is  to  be  erected  in  the  browm  coal  fields 
of  Australia.  Tenders  for  the  machinery  and  ma- 
terial will  be  called  for  in  about  eight  months’  time. 

A bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Australian  House 
of  Representatives  which  proposes  to  give  the  Com- 
monwealth power  to  deal  with  all  industrial  matters, 
to  control  combines,  trusts,  and  monopolies,  and  to 


Markets 

make  arrangements  regarding  the  production,  manu- 
facture, and  supply  of  goods. 

Belgium 

Members  of  the  Belgian  mission  to  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Conference  gave  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  intimate  and  detailed  view  yet  afforded  as  to 
the  future  need  of  that  country’s  devastated  territory. 
More  remarkable  than  the  tales  of  destruction,  were 
the  account  of  the  rehabilitation  already  accomplished. 
Railways  in  the  war  zone  have  been  restored  to  a 
remarkable  efficiency.  In  the  course  of  discussion  as 
to  labor  conditions  the  statement  was  made  that  one 
of  the  important  results  of  the  war  had  been  the 
adoption  of  labor-saving  machinery,  because  of  the 
shortening  of  hours  of  labor  and  the  decrease  in  the 
supply  of  labor  generally.  For  this  machinery,  de- 
pendence must  be  had  on  America,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  owing  to  the  high  premium  on 
American  exchange  it  is  at  present  easier  for  Belgium 
to  buy  in  Germany  than  here.  The  delegates  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  financial  arrangements  might 
be  made  which  would  overcome  this  difficulty.  Bel- 
gium’s food  needs  are  chiefly  for  100,000  tons  of 
wheat  monthly,  of  which  about  three-quarters  must  be 
obtained  from  the  United  States. 

The  project  for  the  electrification  of  the  Belgian 
railroads  has  been  accepted  by  the  Ministry  for  Rail- 
roads and  officials  have  been  appointed  to  work  out 
plans  for  the  electrification  of  the  lines  from  Brus- 
sels to  Antwerp,  and  from  Brussels  to  Luxemburg,  to 
be  followed  bv  the  line  from  Brussels  to  Ostend.  The 


work  will  be  begun  in  1920.  The  distance  between 
Brussels  and  Antwerp  is  to  be  covered  in  twenty-five 
niinutes,  and  trains  are  to  leave  every  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Brazil 

The  demand  for  American  coal  in  Brazil  is  shown 
by  figures  for  the  imports  of  this  commodity  into  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  In  May,  1917,  the  United  States  furnished 
23,833  tons  out  of  a total  of  34,624  tons;  in  May, 
1918,  23,800  tons  out  of  a total  of  35,439  tons;  while 
in  May,  1919,  United  States  supplied  Brazil  with 
68,306  tons  out  of  a total  of  92,963  tons  imported. 

Brazil  plans  to  enlarge  her  cotton  industry.  With 
cotton  culture  placed  on  a scientific  basis,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  she  can  ullimately  grow  20  million 
bales  of  cotton  annually.  The  State  of  Matto  Grosso 
will  grant  free  leases  to  cotton  growers.  The  State 
of  Sao  Paulo  plans  to  erect  at  the  docks  of  Santos  six 
high-density  cotton  presses.  A construction  company 
of  Santos  intends  to  build  eleven  warehouses  for 
compressing  and  storing  bales.  The  construction  of 
two  more  warehouses  by  the  Dock  Company  is 
planned. 

Canada 

After  negotiations  extending  over  eighteen  months, 
the  Canadian  Government  is  expected  soon  to  assume 
control  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  system.  The  sys- 
tem will  be  operated  by  the  National  Railway  Corpo- 
ration, which  already  operates  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way, Prince  Edward  Island  Railway,  Canadian 
Northern  Railway,  National  Transcontinental  Railway 
and  the  Government’s  mercantile  marine.  The  Na- 
tional Railway  has  recently  received  about  one  hun- 
dred new  steel  passenger  cars,  and  much  new  steel 
equipment  is  now  under  construction.  Additional 
trains  are  being  put  on  in  the  daily  transcontinental 
service. 

Several  large  cargo  steamers  are  being  built  in 
Montreal  for  French  account.  One  ocean-going  steel 
steamer  of  a gross  cargo  carrying  capacity  of  8,450 
tons  was  recently  launched  by  the  Canadian  Vickers 
Company. 

The  search  for  oil  is  still  being  carried  on  in  the 
Canadian  Province  of  Alberta  by  both  English  and 
American  companies.  One  important  concern  is  re- 
ported to  be  drilling  in  a territory  more  than  one 
thousand  square  miles  in  extent. 

Chile 

A bill  just  being  considered  in  the  Chilean  Congress 
provides  for  the  appropriation  of  more  than  32  mil- 
lion pesos  to  carry  out  an  elaborate  program  of 
public  works.  These  include  the  building  of  prisons, 
barracks,  office  buildings,  moles,  schools,  colleges,  a 
university,  a cathedral,  a marine  depot,  post  offices. 


pavements,  roads  and  railways,  as  well  as  sanitation 
projects.  Various  districts  will  benefit  by  this  appro- 
priation. Santiago,  Concepcion,  O’Higgins,  Cautin, 
Valparaiso  and  Talca  are  to  receive  allotments  in 
excess  of  two  million  Chilean  pesos,  Santiago  leading 
with  more  than  13  million.  Olher  places  to  benefit 
by  the  appropriations  planned  are  Antofogasla, 
Tacna,  Coquimbo,  Colcnagua,  Valawia,  Linares, 
Malleco,  Curico  and  Tarapaca. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  nitrate,  which  is  the 
mainstay  of  Chilean  trade,  for  which  the  demand  has 
been  weak  for  several  months,  is  again  coming  into 
demand.  Present  sales  of  this  product  are  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  and  are  stimulated  by  the  world’s 
demand  for  increased  food  supply. 

China 

The  Asia  Banking  Company  has  opened  a branch 
office  in  Canton.  This  is  the  seventh  office  which  it 
has  opened  in  China  and  the  Far  East. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Canadian  Commissioner  of  Trade  to 
China,  considers  the  most  pressing  needs  of  China 
to  be: 

(1)  Great  extension  of  railway  lines. 

(2)  Government  support  and  instruction  in  agriculture. 

(3)  Development,  through  the  help  of  foreign  methods  and 

foreign  money,  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country. 

(4)  Establishment  of  industrial  enterprises  “of  every  con- 

ceivable kind.” 

That  industrial  enterprises  are  still  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  Chinese  boycott  against  Japanese  goods 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Chinese  manufactories  of 
boycotted  goods  are  working  to  capacity  without 
being  able  to  supply  the  demand.  “The  Trans- 
Pacific”  for  October,  1919,  reports  that  a woolen  and 
hide  manufacturing  plant  has  been  erected  at  Kalgan 
as  a result  of  the  boycott.  An  umbrella  factory, 
capitalized  at  $200,000,  has  been  erected  at  Shanghai. 
Among  the  ventures  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
present  movement  are  plans  for  the  manufacture  of 
stationery,  soap,  tooth-powder,  tooth-brushes,  tooth- 
picks. 

Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen’s  long  projected  plan  for  the  con- 
struction of  a great  northern  port  is  again  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.  Dr.  Sen’s  program  includes: 

(1)  The  construction  of  a great  northern  port  on  the  gulf 

of  Pechili. 

(2)  The  building  of  a system  of  railways  from  the  great 

northern  Port  to  the  Northwestern  extremity  of 

China. 

(3)  The  colonization  of  Mongolia  and  Sinkiang  (Chinesa 

Turkestan). 

(4)  The  construction  of  canals  to  connect  the  inland  water- 

way systems  of  North  and  Central  China  with  the 

great  northern  Port. 

(5)  The  development  of  the  iron  and  coal  fields  in  Shansi 

and  the  construction  of  steel  works. 
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The  carrying  out  of  this  program  implies  state 
ownership  and  the  help  of  foreign  capital  and  exports. 
Although  concerted  action  toward  the  development  of 
China’s  resources  will  naturally  await  the  general 
ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  China  is  believed  to 
be  on  the  eve  of  great  industrial  expansion.  The  most 
promising  market  today  appears  to  be  that  for  Ameri- 
can machinery  and  metal  products. 

An  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  recently 
been  organized  at  Peking.  Membership  in  the  organ- 
ization is  by  firms  only. 

Cuba 

The  immediate  establishment  of  an  aeroplane  pas- 
senger and  express  carrying  line  from  Havana  to 
Miami,  Palm  Beach,  Jacksonville  and  New  York  has 
been  reported.  A wealthy  business  man  of  Cuba  has 
purchased  in  France  two  sixteen-passenger  and  four 
three-passenger  biplanes,  which  are  expected  to  arrive 
within  a few  days.  French  experts  will  be  in  charge, 
and  the  lines  are  expected  to  save  forty-eight  hours 
between  New  York  and  Havana. 

The  Texas  Company  of  South  America  is  to  estab- 
lish a fuel  oil  station  at  Antella,  Cuba.  The  United 
Fruit  Company  is  erecting  fuel  oil  tanks  at  Banes  and 
Preston,  in  the  Oriente  province.  In  the  Banes  divi- 
sion two  tanks  each  of  20,000  barrels  capacity  are 

planned.  Denmark 

The  plebiscite  in  zones  1 and  2 in  Schleswig  is  to 
take  place  when  three  of  the  Allied  great  powers  have 
ratified  the  peace  treaty.  The  accession  of  the  first 
zone  to  Denmark  will  add  14  per  cent,  to  her  railway 
mileage,  which  will  require  an  extra  50  locomotives, 
150  passenger  cars  and  1,000  freight  cars. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  no  less  than  three  Ameri- 
can exhibitions  to  be  held  in  Copenhagen  next  spring, 
and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  combine  the  exhibi- 
tions into  one  great  fair. 

F INLAND 

Finland  is  to  have  its  first  commercial  exhibition  in 
Helsingfors  during  the  summer  of  1920.  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden  are  also  to  have  exhibitions  dur- 
ing the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  it  has  been 
proposed  to  have  the  Finnish  fair  at  approximately 
the  same  time,  so  that  the  four  exhibitions  will  follow 
in  rotation  and  visitors  will  be  able  to  attend  all  the 

fairs. 

The  prevailing  opinion  in  Finland  is  that  if  the 
country  is  to  get  a share  of  the  transit  trade  to  Russia 
much  work  wall  have  to  be  done.  Harbor  develop- 
ment, warehouses  and  storehouses  are  needed,  the 
railways  will  have  to  be  enlarged,  and  in  many  cases 
rebuilt,  while  at  least  one  hundred  new  locomotives 
and  several  thousands  of  freight  cars  must  be  added 


to  the  present  rolling  stock.  Finland’s  present  finan- 
cial position  makes  it  difficult  to  get  tlie  required 
amount  of  material  from  foreign  countries. 

An  export  association  is  being  formed  in  Aho,  Fin- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  developing  Finland’s  export 
trade.  Close  contact  will  be  maintained  with  the 
Finnish  Government. 

Germany 

Commercial  Attache  Edwards  at  the  Hague  has 
given  further  details  of  the  German  restrictions  on 
imports  and  exchange  transactions.  He  cabled,  in 
part: 

“The  German  Government  occasionally  issues  import  licenses 
where  license  is  necessary,  subject  to  requirements  described 
(payment  in  marks  or  in  dollars  if  two  years  credit  is  ex- 
tended), or  similar  requirements;  however,  no  such  general 
requirement  exists.  Add  to  free  list  gutta  percha  and  balata. 
All  foreign  exchange  transactions,  including  import  and  export 
currency,  are  now  wholly  free,  provided  they  are  effected 
through  banks.  Transfers  and  remittances  from  one  concern 
amounting  to  less  than  1,000  marks  per  diem  or  3 000  per 
month  are  not  required  to  pass  through  banks.  Prohibition  on 
tho  export  of  gold  is  still  valid.  The  validity  of  the  decree 
forbidding  the  export  of  foreign  securities  has  been  extended 
to  November  30,  1919.  Finance  Minister,  however,  is  licensing 
export  of  foreign  shares,  providing  proceeds  of  sale  abroad 
are  placed  at  disposal  of  Reichbank.” 

When  the  German  Government  lifted  the  ban  regu- 
lating the  trading  in  hides,  leather  and  shoes,  wild 
speculation  followed.  At  the  first  hide  auction  held 
in  Berlin  40,000  pieces  were  offered  to  about  700 
buyers  and  the  prices  paid  were  two  or  three  times  as 
high  as  the  maximum  war  prices.  Cowhides  brought 
over  10  marks  a pound,  hides  almost  as  much  and 
green  calf  skins  over  15  marks;  dry  ones  went  as  high 
as  27.50  marks. 

The  prospects  of  the  German  rubber  industry  in  the 
present  year  are  looked  upon  witli  doubt  and  appre- 
hension, as  not  only  crude  rubber,  but  also  oil  and 
coal,  as  well  as  other  working  materials,  are  lacking. 
The  Continental  Ruhher  Company,  of  Hanover,  ex- 
presses the  following  opinion:  “We  most  seriously 
fear  that  we  shall  not  be  capable  of  competing  in  the 
world  markets  and  that  even  at  home  as  soon  as  our 
boundaries  are  opened  we  shall  hardly  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  protect  ourselves  against  foreign  competition.” 

Germany  desires  the  Allied  Governments  to  furnish 
a supply  of  2,500  tons  of  raw  rubber  monthly,  or 

30.000  tons  annually,  nearly  double  the  pre-war  con- 
sumption. 

France 

In  the  committee  meetings  at  the  International 
Trade  Conference  at  Atlantic  City,  it  was  stated  by 
French  representatives  that  the  only  real  needs  of 
metals  by  France  during  the  coming  year  will  be  con- 
fined to  about  100,000  tons  of  ship  plates,  and  about 

90.000  tons  of  copper  in  bars,  ingots  and  electrolytic 
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copper.  This  modest  demand  is  due  to  the  extensive 
additions  to  French  metal  resources  in  the  mines  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  France  will  not  only  be  able  to 
meet  all  Her  domestic  steel  requirements  but  also  to 
produce  an  exportable  surplus  of  about  2,000,000 
tons.  The  ship  plates  asked  for  are  to  assist  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  shipyards  of  the  country,  whose 
output  it  is  hoped  to  raise  from  200,000  tons  annually 
to  400,000  tons.  Copper  needs  will  be  met  largely 
from  the  salvage  of  the  waste  of  the  battlefields,  and 
aluminum,  of  which  there  are  large  deposits  in  the 
country,  wdll  be  utilized  as  a substitute  wherever  pos- 
sible. The  French  coal  deficit,  despite  the  acquisition 
of  the  Sarre  valley,  will  be  about  22,000,000  tons, 
and  the  French  delegates  are  asking  that  as  much  of 
this  come  from  the  United  States  as  can  be  spared. 

A summary  of  French  needs  for  1920,  offered  by 
Baron  du  Marais,  included:  Food,  $150,000,000; 

copper,  $70,000,000;  cotton,  $200,000,000;  fuel,  oil 
and  gasoline,  $75,000,000,  with  steel  and  other  neces- 
saries bringing  the  figure  up  to  $600,000,000  or  $700,- 
000,000. 

Eugene  Schneider,  chairman  of  the  French  mission, 
made  the  following  reply  to  statements  concerning 
French  finances  which  have  been  current  in  the  United 
States: 

“There  may  have  been  some  misunderstanding  in 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  France’s  efforts  since 
the  war.  Some  have  believed  that  our  taxes  are  not 
sufficient.  In  reply  to  this  let  me  point  out  that 
whereas  the  per  capita  tax  in  the  United  States  is  $49, 
in  France  it  is  $52.  We  will  show  that  our  position 
is  quite  different  from  what  it  is  thought  to  be.  If 
Germany  should  pay  promptly  what  she  is  obliged  to 
pay  to  France,  rehabilitation  could  go  on  much  bet- 
ter. If  she  does  not  pay  promptly  France  will  have 
to  make  larger  advances.  Anyhow,  the  credit  of 
France  does  not  entirely  depend  upon  Germany’s 
payments.” 

In  August  of  the  present  year  123  crates  of  clocks 
and  60  crates  of  extra  flat  wrist  watches  arrived  in 
Marseilles  from  the  United  States.  These  were  the 
first  shipments  of  the  kind,  and  Swiss  watch  and  clock 
manufacturers  are  viewing  the  new  American  com- 
petition with  anxiety. 

Great  Britain 

Sir  James  Hope  Simpson,  spokesman  for  the  British 
delegation  to  the  Atlantic  City  Conference,  stated  for 
his  group  that  they  are  not  seeking  any  special  credit 
arrangements  or  government  intervention,  but  that 
their  sole  request  was  that  restrictions  be  removed 
and  business  be  allowed  to  take  its  normal  course. 
“The  vast  majority  of  Britishers,”  said  Sir  James, 
“never  enter  into  any  contract  unless  they  see  their 


way  clear  to  pay.  We  have  not  come  to  ask  the  help 
of  any  organization.  We  only  ask  that  no  obstruc- 
tion be  placed  in  the  way  of  ordinary,  normal  busi- 
ness transactions.” 

His  review  of  the  British  financial  situation  showed 
that  whereas  the  British  national  debt  before  the  war 
was  £700,000,000,  it  is  now  £7,000,000,000.  Great 
Britain  now  owes  £1,400,000,000  abroad,  whereas  be- 
fore the  war  it  owed  nothing.  As  an  offset  he  pointed 
out  that  foreign  countries  and  colonies  owe  England 
£1,700,000,000.  Citizens  of  Great  Britain  still  have 
investments  abroad  worth  £3,000,000,000.  While  the 
country  has  lost  approximately  1,000,000  men,  the 
adoption  of  new  machinery  and  labor-saving  devices 
have  kept  the  power  to  manufacture  for  export  up 
to  the  pre-war  mark.  Sir  James  asserted  that  the  labor 
crisis  in  Great  Britain  was  passed,  that  workers  were 
tired  of  striking  and  were  gradually  putting  more 
effort  into  their  labor. 

The  tendency  toward  industrial  combinations  in 
Great  Britain,  previously  noted,  continues  to  be  in 
evidence.  Report  has  just  been  received  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  John  Lysaght,  Ltd.,  iron  and  steel  works, 
by  H.  Seymour  Berry,  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  D.  R.  Llewellyn  and  Lady  Rhondda. 
The  combination  already  possesses  iron  and  steel 
works,  a very  fine  rolling  mill,  coal  mines,  and  inter- 
ests in  Australia,  besides  shipping  interests.  Harland 
& Wolff  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  usually  called  the  biggest 
shipbuilding  concern  in  the  world,  are  reported  to 
have  acquired  the  large  shipbuilding  yards  of  D.  and 
W.  Henderson,  Ltd.,  and  A.  and  J.  Inglis,  Ltd.,  situ- 
ated on  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow.  The  company  is  now 
using  oil  as  fuel  instead  of  coal. 

London,  short  of  domestic  servants,  is  said  to  offer 
an  excellent  market  for  a kitchen  cabinet  that  would 
retail  at  £12  to  £15. 

Italy 

A list  of  Italy’s  most  vital  reconstruction  needs  was 
supplied  to  the  delegates  at  the  International  Trade 
Conference  by  L.  Luiggi,  member  of  the  Italian  Mis- 
sion. The  tabulation  included: 

Agricultural  Machinery — Tractors,  threshing  machines,  plows, 
pumps,  sowing  drills. 

Lumber — For  repairing  houses  and  fishing  ships. 

House-building  Machinery — Elevators  for  building  materials, 
concrete  and  cement  mixers,  excavators,  concrete  block-making 
machines. 

Machines  for  Fishing  Industries — Motors  for  ships,  net  ma- 
chinery, refrigerating  plants,  and  trucks  for  fresh  fish  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  Luiggi’s  estimates  of  the  metal  needs  of  Italy, 
in  addition  to  the  machinery  listed  above,  totaled,  he 
said,  605,000  tons  annually  for  the  next  five  years, 
this  sum  being  made  up  of  ingots  and  semi-finished 
steel,  pig  iron,  plates  and  shapes,  steel  rails,  scrap 
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! iron,  tin  plates,  copper  and  various  other  metals.  Idle 

I labor,  he  said,  was  one  of  Italy’s  chief  concerns  at 

I present.  Ihe  number  of  unemployed  he  estimated  at 

600,000  to  700,000.  Ihe  need  of  coal,  which  is 
urgent,  is  complicated  by  the  lack  of  shipping. 

Ihe  already  large  foreign  organization  of  the  Banca 
Italiana  di  Sconto  has  now  been  extended  to  Sao 
Paulo  and  Santos,  Brazil,  where  branches  have  been 
opened.  Ihe  bank  announces  its  appointment  as 
Italian  representative  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  the 
Americas,  which  gives  it  exceptional  facilities  for 
handling  business  with  Peru,  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Cuba,  etc. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Banco  di  Roma  have 
recommended  the  increase  of  its  capital  from  100,- 
000,000  to  150,000,000  lire,  which  will  make  it  the 
last  of  the  four  great  Italian  banks  to  make  such  an 
increase.  During  the  past  few  months  the  Banca 
Italiana  di  Sconto  raised  its  capital  from  180,000,000 
to  315,000,000  lire,  the  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana 
from  208,000,000  to  260,000,000  lire,  the  Credito 
Italiano  from  150,000,000  to  200,000,000  lire. 

The  Fiat  Company,  the  largest  Italian  automobile 
manufacturers,  have  purchased  a controlling  interest 
in  the  Alpine  Montan  Gesellschaft,  the  Austrian  com- 
pany which  dominated  the  steel  production  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  Italian-Swiss  Commercial  Treaty,  which  ex- 
pires December  20,  has  been  renewed  for  a further 
three  months. 

Japan 

During  the  month  of  August,  Japanese  foreign  trade 
showed  a large  increase,  especially  in  imports.  Ex- 
ports for  the  month  totaled  199,600,000  yen;  im- 
ports, 193,600,000  yen.  The  exports  thus  exceeded 
the  imports.  But  it  is  significant  that  for  the  eight 
months  from  January  first  to  the  end  of  August  im- 
ports exceeded  exports,  the  total  imports  for  the  eight 
months  being  1,387,400,000  yen,  as  against  exports 
totaling  1,280,400,000  yen.  The  Seventy-Fourth 
Bank,  Yokohama,  reports  that  overshadowing  all 
questions  in  the  Empire  during  August  has  been  that 
of  the  labor  situation.  The  majority  of  progressive 
men  of  Japan  advocate  according  to  labor  the  same 
recognition  that  it  has  received  and  is  now  receiving 
in  the  other  commercial  countries. 

About  thirty  well-known  capitalists  of  Yokohama 
and  Tokyo,  meeting  in  September  at  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  Prime  Minister,  formed  an  association 
called  the  “Kyocho  Kwai,”  which  translated  is  “The 
Association  for  the  Conciliation  of  Labor  and  Capi- 
tal.” 

Lithuania 

A meeting  of  the  representatives  of  Lithuanian  banks 
and  credit  institutions  was  held  a few  weeks  ago  at 
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Kanuas,  where  it  was  resolved  to  reestablish  all  finan- 
cial institutions  which  existed  before  the  war.  It 
was  further  determined  to  establish  a Lithuanian  State 
Bank  to  regulate  the  credit  of  the  country,  to  aid  the 
internal  loan,  and  to  open  a stock  exchange. 

Lithuanian  financiers  are  attempting  to  float  a sub- 
stantial reconstruction  loan.  They  offer  two-year 
notes  of  the  Lithuanian  Government  paying  5^^  per 
cent,  and  expect  to  sell  chiefly  to  persons  in  the 
United  States  of  Lithuanian  birth  or  parentage. 

The  Netherlands 

The  arrivals  of  cotton  at  Rotterdam  have  been  very 
heavy  and  the  new  organization  which  proposed  to 
make  Rotterdam  the  distributing  point  of  cotton  for 
northern  and  central  Europe  seems  to  have  been 
unusually  successful.  The  warehouses  are  filled  up 
and  shipments  are  sometimes  delayed.  It  was  recently 
necessary  to  send  two  shiploads  on  to  Germany  and 
have  the  sampling  and  other  formalities  attended  to  in 
a German  port. 

Norway 

Norwegian  industries  are  having  difficulties,  due  to 
the  enormously  increased  cost  of  production  and  the 
difficulty  in  making  sales.  Many  mills  and  factories 
are  reducing  their  working  force,  and  unemployment 
is  feared  for  the  coming  winter. 

The  Norwegian  Government  has  placed  an  em- 
bargo on  the  exportation  of  hides,  pigskins  and  lamb- 
skins. Calfskins  may  be  exported  in  quantity  equal 
to  that  sold  for  domestic  tanning  and  manufacture. 

This  restriction  became  effective  from  September  15. 

There  is  a great  shortage  of  housing  in  nearly  all 
the  cities  of  Norway,  and  much  interest  is  being 
evinced  in  the  proposed  conference  to  be  held  in 
Christiania  by  the  Norwegian  Association  for  Dwelling 
Improvements,  probably  in  January,  1920.  It  is 
expected  that  most  of  the  communes  and  building 
associations  of  Norway  will  send  delegates  to  the 
meeting,  where  lectures  and  demonstrations  of  plans 
and  methods  of  building  will  be  given.  There  will 
also  be  held  an  exhibition  of  building  materials,  where 
foreign  firms  will  be  permitted  to  have  space. 

Persia 

The  recent  Anglo-Persian  agreement  gives  Great 
Britain  a better  commercial  position  in  Persia.  Be- 
fore the  war  Great  Britain  had  only  21  per  cent,  of 
this  trade,  63  per  cent,  going  to  Russia.  But  the  share 
of  Great  Britain  is  now  65  per  cent. 

The  chief  exports  from  Persia  are  fruits,  cotton, 
carpets,  rice,  opium,  wool  and  petroleum.  The  latter 
has  greatly  increased  and  is  wholly  controlled  by  the 
British.  The  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  is  already 
in  the  field  and  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  is  reported  to 
be  seeking  a foothold. 


The  imports  sought  hy  Persia  are  cotton  goods, 
woolens,  hosiery,  footwear,  drugs,  dyes,  paper,  tools 
and  implements.  There  is  a great  shortage  of  foreign 
goods  and  high  prices  prevail.  The  low  rate  of  ex- 
change should  encourage  imports.  Persian  Krans  are 
now  quoted  at  26  per  pound  sterling. 

There  are  government  restrictions  on  foreign  trade 
and  transport  is  bad.  Freight  charges  are  abnormally 
high  and  delays  in  shipping  may  occur.  Most  of  the 
trade  is  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  the  best  route 
to  Teheran  is  through  Batoum,  and  thence  by  rail.  But 
permission  must  he  obtained  for  shipments  through 
Batoum. 

Peru 

President  Leguia,  recently  inaugurated,  is  pushing 
plans  for  various  public  improvements  in  Peru.  A 
loan  of  fifty  million  dollars  will  be  needed  for  these 
improvements.  The  installation  of  water  supply  and 
drainage  systems  and  improved  paving  for  twenty- 
four  of  the  largest  cities  and  towns  of  the  Republic 
are  contemplated.  The  construction  of  a railway  from 
the  coast,  near  Paita,  in  Northern  Peru,  to  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  Maranon  is  about  to  be  started. 
Negotiations  for  the  construction  of  another  line,  the 
Ayacucho-Cuzco  Railroad,  in  Southern  Peru,  are  also 
being  pushed.  The  question  of  gauge  is  in  dispute. 
Meter  gauge  may  prevail  due  to  the  greater  cost  of 
standard  gauge. 

A treaty  for  the  opening  up  to  Peruvian  ships  of 
the  upper  Amazon  is  about  to  be  signed  by  Peru  and 
Brazil.  This  treaty  vitally  concerns  Peru  for  it  will 
open  an  outlet  by  water  for  the  vast  regions  of  rubber 
forest  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  With 
the  establishment  of  the  Paita  Maranon  Railway, 
Peru  will  thus  have  a coast-to-coast  outlet  via  her 
own  facilities. 

The  Government  plans  an  extensive  program  of 
aviation  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a French  com- 
mission of  aviation  experts  who  have  arrived  in  Lima. 

A direct  service  to  ports  in  Peru  and  Chile  from 
New  York  was  inaugurated  October  15  with  the 
sailing  of  the  Chilean  steamer  Llai  Llai.  The  Barber 
Steamship  Company  will  serve  as  manager  and  oper- 
ator of  the  line,  the  ships  being  owned  by  R.  W. 
Morrison,  a Chilian  of  New  York  City. 

Philippine  Islands 

During  the  past  three  years  expansion  of  Japanese 
trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands  is  noticeable.  One 
report,  thought  to  be  reliable,  credits  Japan  at  the 
present  time  with  furnishing  14  per  cent,  of  the 
imports  into  the  Philippines  and  consuming  12  per 
cent,  of  the  products  exported,  while  carrying  in  its 
vessels  more  than  half  of  the  Islands’  total  trade. 

For  the  month  of  June  and  the  six  months’  period 


ending  with  June,  1919,  the  United  States  took  approx- 
imately 60  per  cent,  of  the  Islands’  total  exports  and 
furnished  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  imports. 

Poland 

According  to  a recent  article  in  the  Polish  paper 
Kurjer  Warsawski  (Warsaw  Courier) ^ a special  de- 
partment has  been  established  by  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  articles  of  “prime  necessity.” 
This  department,  which  is  an  organ  of  the  Ministry 
of  Supply,  has  the  sole  right  to  import  or  to  issue 
licenses  for  the  import  of  articles  of  prime  necessity 
and  it  is  to  sell  such  articles  at  prices  to  include  only 
the  recovery  of  expenses.  The  list  of  articles  of 
prime  necessity  include  food  products  and  foodstuffs 
in  general,  fuel,  soap,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  tex- 
tiles and  clothing. 

The  Government  has  received  5,300  tons  of  raw 
cotton,  which  is  being  distributed  among  the  mills. 
Several  mills  have  already  started  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  goods  are  to  be  sold  to  the  population  at  a small 
profit. 

Sales  to  Poland  of  supplies  of  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Force  already  amount  to  $50,000,000,  paid 
for  in  five-year  notes  bearing  interest  at  5 per  cent. 
Additional  sales  of  about  $40,000,000  worth  of  sur- 
plus property  in  Germany  are  expected  on  similar 
terms.  More  than  half  thereof  will  be  motor  vehicles 
to  supplement  the  crippled  railroad  facilities  in 
Poland. 

Poland  has  had  an  excellent  harvest  this  year  and 
the  potato  crop  is  particularly  promising. 

The  municipal  authorities  at  Danzig  have  decided 
to  establish  an  annual  official  sample  fair,  the  first  of 
which  will  be  held  in  February,  1921. 

The  Polish  Ministry  of  Finance  has  decreed  that 
all  goods  imported  into  Poland  over  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vakian  and  Hungarian  boundaries  will  be  subject  to 
the  customs  duties  of  the  Austrian  Autonomous  Tariff 
of  February  13,  1906,  with  a 200  per  cent,  addition 
for  payment  in  bank  notes.  On  the  other  frontiers 
the  so-called  “Hindenburg  Tariff”  is  in  use. 

Portugal 

A loan  of  75,000,000  francs  has  been  granted  and 
a commission  has  been  appointed  to  vgo  abroad  to 
acquire  material  and  negotiate  on  various  other  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  harbor  improvements  planned 
for  Lisbon,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors 
in  the  world. 

The  total  length  of  the  quays  of  the  port  which 
can  be  approached  directly  is  not  less  than  twelve 
kilometers.  These  quays  are  to  be  pro^'ided  with  the 
most  modern  equipment  and  with  a large  number  of 
warehouses.  Large  new  docks  with  modern  facilities 


for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  are 
also  projected. 

Lisbon  is  the  European  port  nearest  to  South 
America  and  to  West  Africa,  regions  producing  all 
sorts  of  food  products  and  raw  materials.  It  is  con- 
venient and  time-saving  for  passengers  from  the  con- 
tinents named  to  disembark  at  Lisbon  and  take  the 
express  from  Lisbon  to  Paris,  or  proceed  to  other 

parts  of  Europe.  „ 

^ ^ Rumania 


Mr.  Van  Norman,  the  American  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, who  has  just  returned  from  Rumania,  speaks 
in  a very  interesting  manner  of  the  tremendous 
natural  resources  of  that  country  which  at  present 
are  undeveloped.  He  emphasized  the  need  for  an 
American  bank  in  Bucharest  and  felt  that,  until  some 
satisfactory  system  of  credits  is  extended,  American 
business  in  Rumania  will  lag  behind  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  At  present  the  Rumanians 
demand  credit  through  two  harvests;  that  is,  a period 
of  twelve  to  eighteen  months. 

The  nationalization  of  all  industries  in  Rumania 
has  either  been  accomplished  or  is  projected.  The 
peasants,  having  secured  possession  of  the  land,  are 
satisfied  and  no  outbreaks  of  Bolshevism  are  feared. 

There  is  a very  great  shortage  of  railway  stock  and 
the  Government  will  be  obliged  to  purchase  large 
quantities  of  rolling  stock  in  the  near  future. 


Siberia 

Trade  with  Siberia  continues  despite  the  exchange 
situation.  Rubles  are  of  little  or  no  value  in  the 
purchase  of  American  dollars,  but  a system  of  barter 
serves  to  maintain  foreign  trade.  The  Omsk  Govern- 
ment requires  export  permits  for  all  merchandise 
exported  from  Siberia. 

The  trade  through  Vladivostock  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1919  was  mainly  with  Japan.  The  United  States 
held  27  per  cent,  of  the  business,  nearly  all  of  the 
imports  from  this  country  being  railway  supplies. 
Swedish  and  Danish  Consulates  have  been  opened  at 
Omsk  to  facilitate  business  between  Siberia  and  their 
respective  countries. 

The  Siberian  cooperative  societies  are  very  active. 
Both  in  Manchuria  and  Siberia  they  are  reported  to  be 


in  excellent  position  to  gather  and  forward  raw 
materials.  Furs  and  hides  in  considerable  quantities 
are  coming  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  said  that 
material  valued  at  $10,000,000  is  in  the  warehouses 
at  Vladivostock  awaiting  shipment  to  the  United 
States  and  England. 

An  existing  market  for  582,000  pieces  of  American- 
made  agricultural  machinery  is  described  by  the  rep- 
resentatives here  of  the  United  Credit  Unions  of 
Siberia.  Orders  have  already  been  placed  for  certain 
machines  for  shipment  next  spring. 

Switzerland 

The  Swiss  Association  for  the  Exchange  of  Mer- 
chandise states  that  as  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to 
commercial  relations  with  Poland,  Jugoslavia  and 
Rumania  is  bad  postal  facilities,  it  has  brought  nego- 
tiations for  the  establishment  of  a Swiss  Courier 
Service  with  these  countries  to  a successful  conclu- 
sion. Only  business  letters  are  accepted  for  trans- 
mission. The  cost,  which  varies  according  to  size,  is 
from  3 to  15  francs  a piece. 

The  same  association  has  also  taken  steps  to  send 
special  freight  trains  with  Swiss  merchandise  to  Buda- 
pest. It  further  proposes  to  send  a special  freight 
train  with  a military  guard  to  Agram  and  Belgrade; 
it  also  sent  a train  under  military  escort  to  Bucharest 
via  Vienna  and  Budapest.  The  freight  rate  was  70 
centimes  per  kilo  for  entire  car  loads  as  well  as 
smaller  shipments.  War  materials,  as  well  as  salt 
and  tobacco — Austrian  Government  monopolies — 
were  excluded.  The  insurance  was  1%  per  cent. 

Venezuela 

The  National  Exhibition,  which  was  first  planned 
for  agricultural  interests  only,  has  been  extended  in 
scope.  It  will  be  opened  in  December.  As  one  of 
the  next  projects  undertaken  by  the  government  will 
be  the  installation  of  proper  drainage  and  sanitary 
systems  in  Caracas,  an  exhibition  of  sanitary  equip- 
ment of  American  manufacture  would  be  timely. 
Glass,  earthenware,  jugs,  basins,  etc.,  are  reported  to 
be  in  demand  in  Venezuela  and  there  are  said  to  be 
excellent  opportunities  for  the  establishment  of  iron 
and  steel  foundries. 


Note*  It  will  frequently  be  possible  for  us  to  give  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  trade  and  other  develop- 
ments narrated  in  this  summary.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau,  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  140  Broadway,  New  York.  While  we  cannot  of  course  guarantee  all  statements  made,  every  effort  is  made  to 

insure  their  accuracy. 
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New  York,  November  15,  1919. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


140  Broadway,  New  York 


American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


TNFORMATION  which  has  developed  during  the  past 
fortnight,  while  far  from  clarifying  in  its  entirety 
the  foreign  trade  situation,  has  served  to  indicate  very 
clearly  that  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  have  grasped 
the  essential  fact  in  the  American  viewpoint.  This 
fact  is  that  whatever  financial  arrangements  may  be 
entered  into,  whatever  American  credits  may  be  forth- 
coming, will  of  necessity  be  offered  on  a business 
basis.  The  best  opinion  in  the  United  States  is  that 
solvency  should  not  be  restored  by  a continuation  of 
credit  arrangements  executed  under  war  pressure  by 
the  various  governments.  With  the  war,  as  such,  a 
thing  of  the  past,  loans  offered  by  governments  to 
governments  with  little  regard  to  prevailing  economic 
conditions  should  be  as  little  desired  by  European 
borrowers  as  by  bankers  and  business  men  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  thought  that  they  would  react 
all  too  sharply  upon  conditions  in  this  country,  and 
might  serve  to  aggravate  inflation,  promote  higher 
prices,  stimulate  industrial  unrest,  and  so  delay  rather 
than  promote  the  stability  which  the  world  so  greatly 
needs. 

A French  Opinion 

This  is  apparently  the  American  view,  and  there 
are  evidences  that  this  view  is  understood  and  shared 
in  the  most  influential  European  capitals.  The 
British  delegates  to  the  International  Trade  Confer- 
ence were  emphatic  in  their  statement  of  a similar 
attitude.  Stephan  Lauzanne,  the  French  journalist 
and  economist,  said  recently,  “If  America  is  to  be  led 
to  take  on  her  shoulders  the  financial  burden  of  all 
Europe,  it  is  necessary  to  show  America  that  Europe 
cannot  bear  this  burden  herself.  . . . There  is  in 

France  a great  deal  of  money  that  needs  only  to  be 
employed.  What  prevents  the  French  Government 
from  making  an  appeal  to  its  own  possessors  of  money 
before  asking  help  from  the  rich  across  the  ocean?” 

More  important  than  such  frank  statements  as  these, 
however,  is  the  attitude  toward  American  loans,  and 
indeed  trade  with  America,  which  gradually  grew 
clearer  as  the  Trade  Conference  progressed,  and  which 
is  being  echoed  and  reflected  in  current  press  com- 
ment on  the  other  side.  Some  American  business  men 
have  felt  that  loans  made  either  to  European  Govern- 


ments or  individuals  should  be  spent  in  their  entirety 
in  the  purchase  of  goods  in  this  country.  The  state- 
ment was  frankly  and  frequently  made  during  the 
conference,  and  by  the  representatives  of  the  very 
countries  whose  need  is  greatest,  that  supplies  would 
be  bought  wherever  they  could  be  most  advanta- 
geously bought.  In  the  case  of  Belgium  and  Italy, 
certainly,  and  possibly  in  the  case  of  France,  this  can 
mean  only  that  some  goods  will  be  bought  in  Ger- 
many, where  both  the  franc  and  the  lira  are  at  a 
premium. 

The  Spirit  of  Self-Reliance 

Such  an  attitude  may  have  been  unexpected.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  dictated  by  the  most  elementary 
business  considerations,  and  as  such  is  an  indication 
of  a growing  feeling  of  independence  and  self-reliance 
in  European  business  men,  which  argues  more  con- 
vincingly for  their  future  than  could  any  amount  of 
special  pleading. 

Supporting  this  frankly  practical  and  altogether 
admirable  attitude  of  business  men  in  the  countries 
named,  there  is  the  cold  logic  of  the  figures  set  forth 
in  the  statistics  of  foreign  trade  for  September,  as 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. The  balance  of  trade  in  that  month  was  approx- 
imately $158,000,000,  the  smallest  since  July,  1917. 
The  expansion  of  imports — the  total  in  September 
reached  the  record  breaking  figure  of  $435,000,000 — 
was  not  entirely  due,  apparently,  to  European  pro- 
ductivity. Larger  increases  were  noticed  in  commodi- 
ties supplied  by  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  the 
European  increase  was  considerable,  and  would  have 
caused  more  comment  had  it  not  been  overshadowed. 
Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  off  greatly.  Europe 
is  not  buying  from  us  at  the  rate  which  continued  for 
so  many  months.  The  unfavorable  exchange  situation 
is  beginning  to  have  its  effect. 

Proofs  of  Stability 

If  any  conclusion  can  safely  be  drawn  from  these 
various  factors  in  the  situation  it  is  that  international 
relations  are  approaching  once  more  a sound  basis. 
Nations  on  the  verge  of  dissolution  cannot  and  will 
not  lose  time  in  haggling  for  terms.  Europe’s  need  is 


vast  and  immediate.  It  is  not,  however,  so  overpower- 
ing as  to  force  her  into  the  position  of  asking  the 
doles  of  charity  and  accepting  thankfully  on  any 
terms  whatever  assistance  richer  and  more  fortunate 
nations  may  see  fit  to  offer.  Now  more  than  ever  it 
becomes  clear  that  lending  to  Europe,  when  it  is  done, 
must  be  done  as  a matter  of  sound  business  for  the 
United  States.  Europe  needs  America,  but  hardly 
more  than  America  need^  Europe.  Arrangements 
which  grow  out  of  the  situation  will  be  mutually 
advantageous. 

From  the  narrower  viewpoint  of  actual  sales  abroad 
it  is  also  possible  to  see  more  clearly  some  of  the 
developments  which  may  occur  in  the  situation. 
There  is  food  for  thought  in  the  optimistic  address  of 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Never,  he  said,  had  there  been  greater  opportunities 
for  the  trade  of  Great  Britain.  Germany’s  position 
he  considered  very  weak.  In  Japan  there  had  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  America,  with 
internal  troubles  and  a high  rate  of  exchange,  was  not 
favorably  placed  for  improving  her  trade. 

Effects  the  Exchange  Rate 

The  statement  that  the  unfavorable  rate  of  exchange 
is  a barrier  to  the  United  States  is  certainly  true. 
Every  exporting  country  whose  rate  of  exchange  is 
more  favorable  than  ours  is  by  just  that  much  in  a 
better  position  for  selling  abroad  than  our  own. 
This  is  an  almost  universal  handicap  as  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  for  even  in  those  countries 
in  the  Far  East  where  exchange  is  against  the  United 
States  the  European  disparity  is  generally  greater. 

It  thus  becomes  more  apparent  that  the  future 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  may  soon  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
initiative  and  ability  of  her  merchants  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  products  rather  than  upon  any  for- 
tuitous developments  such  as  those  which  have 
brought  about  her  present  pre-eminent  position.  The 
tendency  of  trade  will  be  to  go  back  to  the  channels 
so  deeply  worn  in  the  days  before  the  war.  To  hold 
even  a notable  portion  of  our  gains  will  require  con- 
scientious effort  and  continually  improved  service. 

Importance  of  Combined  Effort 

Two  agencies  which  were  lacking  before  the  war 
will  be  available  in  the  ensuing  competition.  The 
first  of  these,  of  course,  is  the  Webb  Law  Corporation. 
The  second  is  the  type  of  banking  organization  pro- 
vided by  the  Edge  bill,  which  has  just  passed  the 


\ 

House  of  Representatives  and  is  now  in  the  confer- 
ence stage. 

The  Webb  Law  has  been  in  operation  long  enough 
for  the  statement  to  be  made  that  it  provides  what  ' 

experience  has  proved  to  be  valuable  privileges  for 
American  manufacturers  and  exporters.  The  possi- 
bilities of  co-operative  organization  for  foreign  sales, 
as  provided  by  the  law,  have  been  well  canvassed, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  sufiicient  elasticity 
to  allow  various  types  of  corporations,  each  differing 
from  the  other  to  such  extent  as  the  needs  and  prac- 
tices within  the  industry  or  group  of  industries  con- 
cerned make  necessary  and  desirable.  The  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  which  last  year  issued 
a booklet  pointing  out  the  possibilities  of  the  law, 
and  some  of  the  various  methods  of  organization  pos- 
sible under  it,  is  now  about  to  issue  another  volume 
based  upon  actual  practice  under  the  law.  It  de- 
scribes the  types  of  organization  effected  in  several 
of  the  most  important  industrial  groups.  This  book 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  to  interested  persons  in 
the  near  future. 

Possibilities  in  Edge  Bill 

It  is  perhaps  possible  to  overstate  the  importance  of 
the  pending  Edge  bill,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  many  of  its  provisions  will  be  valuable  as  they 
additional  opportunities  for  co-operation  along  lines 
afford  additional  opportunities  for  co-operation  along 
lines  that  will  benefit  foreign  trade.  The  bill  allows 
banking  corporations  to  be  formed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  corpora- 
tions, speaking  generally,  may  discount  the  securities 
accepted  by  American  merchants  and  manufacturers 
in  payment  for  sales  made  in  Europe.  As  the  W’^ebb 
Law  allows  manufacturers  and  others  to  combine  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  abroad,  the  present  bill  allows 
combinations  for  the  pooling  of  credit.  The  proposed 
corporations  may  issue  debentures  covered  by  the 
securities  accepted  from  its  customers,  and  so  may 
permit  the  general  public  to  share  in  the  financial 
operations  in  which  it  is  engaged.  There  is  no  Gov- 
ernment participation  or  guarantee  explicit  or  implied 
in  the  bill,  but  it  is  at  least  an  attempt  to  mobilize  the 
credit  of  industry  for  the  assistance  of  foreign  trade. 
Organizations  similar  to  the  type  proposed  are  already 
in  existence,  but  they  are  not  as  a rule  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  most  of  them  are  the 
subsidiaries  of  banks  and  not  of  manufacturing 
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Abyssinia 

^HE  Abyssinian  Corporation,  Ltd.,  has  been  formed 

in  London  to  exploit  the  great  resources  of  Abys- 
sinia and  to  export  manufactures  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  to  that  kingdom.  Machinery 
of  all  kinds  is  to  be  imported,  better  transportation 
is  to  be  provided  and  particular  attention  is  to  be 
paid  to  agricultural  development.  Abyssinia,  though 
independent,  is  in  line  with  the  long  chain  of  terri- 
tories under  British  rule  or  administration  between 
Cairo  and  the  Cape  and  the  proposed  Cape  to  Cairo 
Railway  almost  skirts  its  western  frontier. 

Argentina 

An  American  importer  in  business  in  Buenos  Aires 
reports  that  there  are  a great  many  complaints  in 
Argentina  regarding  the  insistence  of  American  manu- 
facturers for  cash  against  documents.  The  English, 
Italians,  Belgians,  Germans,  Scandinavians  and  Jap- 
anese, he  said,  are  all  extending  long  credits  and  are 
also  sending  goods  better  packed  and  in  many  cases 
of  better  quality  than  the  Americans.  He  especially 
mentioned  window-glass  and  glassware.  During  the 
war,  he  said,  Americans  supplied  Argentina  with  these 
articles,  but  the  merchandise  was  not  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Belgians  and  was  not  packed  as  well.  The 
Belgians  are  now  selling  again  in  the  Argentine  mar- 
ket at  prices  25  per  cent,  lower  than  American  prices 
and  are  delivering  goods  of  high  quality  well  packed. 
He  also  stated  that  in  many  cases  American  goods 
were  inferior  to  the  samples  on  which  the  orders  were 

obtained. 

Transportation  and  communication  facilities  for 
Argentina  are  being  improved  in  various  ways. 
Through  traffic  across  the  continent  from  Buenos  Aires 
via  the  Transandine  Railroad  has  recently  been  re- 
sumed, the  route  having  btien  closed  for  six  months 
because  of  heavy  snows  in  the  Andes.  Airplane  serv- 
ice between  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  Bahia, 
Brazil,  with  intermediate  stops,  is  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished. A Spanish  company  capitalized  at  $100,000,- 
000  is  to  establish  a regular  line  of  steamships  be- 
tween Argentina  and  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Shipping 
at  new  points  on  the  rivers  Paraguay,  Parana,  Upper 
Parana  and  Uruguay  is  to  be  facilitated  by  the  con- 
struction of  eighteen  floating  docks,  whose  estimated 
cost  is  $3,200,000  m/n.  The  National  Government  is 
to  purchase  additional  tank  steamers  for  the  transport 
of  petroleum  from  the  State  wells  at  Comodoro 
Rivadavia  to  Buenos  Aires.  Furthermore,  the  Com- 
pafiia  Mercantil  Argentina  expects  to  instal  a 50,000- 
ton  grain  elevator  in  the  precincts  of  the  New  Port 
of  Buenos  Aires. 

One  of  the  important  measures  before  the  Congress 


of  Argentina  is  a bill  authorizing  the  construction  of 
additional  irrigation  works  to  the  value  of  $20,000,000 
m/n  in  the  provinces  of  Jujuy,  La  Rioja  and  Tucuman. 

The  Argentine  Ministry  of  Public  Works  has  pro- 
posed a vast  engineering  scheme  whereby  every  town 
of  3,000  inhabitants  is  to  have  a modern  water  supply 
system  and  all  towns  with  more  than  8,000  population 
are  to  have  in  addition  an  efficient  sanitary  system. 
Engineers  and  huge  quantities  of  industrial  material, 
including  piping,  cement,  pumping  plants,  etc.,  will 
be  needed  if  the  plans  bear  fruit. 

Australasia 

The  Australian  Government  has  announced  its  in- 
tention to  continue  its  line  of  overseas  vessels.  The 
line  was  primarily  initiated  to  insure  reasonable 
freight  rates  to  Australian  producers.  The  govern- 
ment is  now  carrying  out  a shipbuilding  program 
which  calls  for  fifty  cargo  vessels  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  £10,000,000.  Some  of  the  ships  are  being 
built  in  government  yards  and  some  in  privately- 
owned  yards  in  Australia,  while  the  contracts  for  the 
larger  vessels  have  been  let  to  English  yards.  A 
number  of  the  boats  are  to  be  outfitted  with  Diesel 
engines. 

Belgium 

Machinery  valued  at  nearly  three  billion  francs  has 
been  returned  to  Belgium  from  Germany  since  April. 
The  output  of  the  coal  mines  has  already  reached  86.8 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  mined  in  1914.  Upon  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice  800,000  persons  were  without 
employment;  since  that  time  the  number  has  been 
reduced  to  200,000,  while  in  the  first  half  of  1919 
Antwerp’s  tonnage  reached  25  per  cent,  of  that  for 
the  same  period  in  1914. 

The  Belgian  cotton  industry,  which  used  1,705,000 
spindles  before  the  war,  has  resumed  operations  to 
the  extent  of  44.12  per  cent.  The  world’s  cotton 
shortage  and  the  prohibitive  rate  of  American  ex- 
change are  causing  Belgium  to  seek  other  sources  of 
supply  for  this  important  material.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  induce  private  capital  to  develop  cotton 
growing  in  the  Congo,  but  at  best  ten  years  will  elapse 
before  a high-grade  cotton  can  be  produced  there. 
The  cotton  interests  are,  therefore,  looking  to  Brazil, 
which  produces  a two-inch  staple  that  may  in  the  near 
future  play  a prominent  part  in  the  cotton  market. 

While  representatives  of  some  American  firms  in 
Belgium  have  been  demanding  70  per  cent,  cash  with 
order  despite  the  unfavorable  exchange,  Swiss  firms 
are  extending  credits  and  doing  all  they  can  to  facili- 
tate shipments  on  the  Rhine  from  Basel  to  Antwerp. 

The  petitions  for  export  licenses  for  glassware  of 
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all  sorts  reached  a total  of  23,000  tons  in  August, 
1919.  This  seems  to  justify  the  general  belief  that 
within  a short  period  the  exportation  of  Belgian  glass- 
ware will  attain  its  former  importance. 

The  railroad  situation  continues  to  improve.  All 
the  trackage  removed  by  the  Germans  has  been  re- 
placed and  1,700  trains  operate  daily.  About  75,000 
freight  cars  are- in  use  and  9,000  more  have  been 
ordered  in  the  United  States.  Before  the  war  92,079 
freight  cars  were  employed  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
promising  field  here  for  railroad  equipment  concerns. 

La  Constitution  Metallique  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Belgian  Government  to  make  purchases  of  machine 
tools  to  the  extent  of  25,000,000  francs  against  the 
American  credit.  This  company  has  already  pur- 
chased machine  tools  from  the  United  States  War 
Department. 

Brazil 

The  large  warehouses  of  the  Flora  Bring  Bastos 
firm,  situated  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Jeneiro,  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  September  with  a loss  esti- 
mated at  a million  dollars,  will  probably  be  rebuilt 
in  the  near  future. 

The  State  of  Bahia  is  reported  to  be  about  to  estab- 
lish two  model  stock  farms,  one  near  Bonfia  and  the 
other  near  Mundo  Novo.  The  Government  has  appro- 
priated $125,000  for  this  purpose.  The  legislature  of 
this  State  has  authorized  the  reorganization  of  the 
Bahian  Navigation  Company  and  of  the  Rio  San  Fran- 
cisco Steamship  Company,  and  has  appropriated  funds 
for  the  repair  of  the  ships  and  the  purchase  of  new 
ones.  The  State  of  Bahia  is  also  planning  to  build  a 
railway  to  convey  to  Porto  Alegre  coal  from  a newly 
opened  mine  not  far  from  that  city. 

Reports  indicate  that  Brazil  is  in  need  of  most 
manufactured  articles,  particularly  construction  ma- 
terials, that  cement,  corrugated  iron  and  barbed  wire 
are  in  great  demand  and  that  aniline  dyes  are  scarce 
and  are  being  replaced  by  natural  colors. 

A bill  before  the  Brazilian  Congress  provides  for 
an  appropriation  of  about  $60,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  irrigating  canals  and  other  works  to  make 
possible  the  settlement  of  sparsely  populated  districts. 

Bulgaria 

A New  York  tobacco  house  is  reported  to  have  pur- 
chased two  thousand  tons  of  finest  quality  Macedonian 
and  Thracian  tobacco  at  prices  ranging  from  38  to 
75  levas.  There  are  still  large  quantities  of  tobacco 
in  Bulgaria  for  export,  which,  according  to  a recent 
ruling  of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  may  be  sent  to 
allied  or  neutral  countries  in  return  for  certain  articles 
of  “prime  necessity,”  food  products,  textiles,  etc. 

The  British  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  has 
granted  permission  to  a number  of  Bulgarian  business 
men  to  visit  England  to  arrange  for  the  sale  of 


tobacco,  opium,  attar  of  roses,  wool,  hides  and  skins, 

and  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  machinery  and  \ 

implements,  electrical  materials,  medical  and  phar-  ^ 

maceutical  articles,  and  railway  supplies.  ^ 

\ 

t 

Canada  ^ 

Reports  received  from  Canada  state  that  important 
changes  may  be  made  in  the  tariff  rates  in  the  near 
future,  and  American  business  men  about  to  make 
contracts  with  the  Dominion  for  either  imports  or  ' 

exports  are  being  advised  to  have  the  contracts  , 

couched  in  such  terms  as  will  protect  them  against  V 

possible  changes  in  tariff  rates. 

The  Canadian  Food  Board  has  purchased  prac- 
tically the  entire  output  of  sugar  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  at  a price  of  $5.76  per  hundredweight,  c.  i.  f. 

New  York. 

Chile 

The  City  of  Iquique  proposes  to  build  houses  for 
its  workingmen  and  is  considering  an  initial  appro- 
priation of  100,000  pesos  for  that  purpose.  The 
houses  will  be  small,  of  a uniform  plan,  hygienic  and 
comfortable.  The  Iquique  Department  of  Public 
Works  plans  the  construction  of  water  works  estimated 
to  cost  50,000  pesos. 

Valparaiso  is  preparing  to  open  up  and  improve  the 
Avenue  Espana.  A commission  of  engineers  reported 
in  favor  of  the  proposal  of  La  Sociedad  Nacional  de 
Buques  y Maderas  which  recommended  bitulithic 
asphalt  pavement.  The  Municipality  of  Valparaiso 
voted  fifty  million  pesos  to  organize  and  carry  out  an 
Industrial  Exposition  in  1920  in  that  city. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  appropriated  27,820,- 
000  pesos  for  the  purchase  of  railroad  equipment.  A 
loan  of  160,000,000  pesos  is  being  provided  to  cover 
this  outlay.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 
will  inaugurate  direct  steamship  service,  without 
transhipment,  from  Valparaiso  to  New  York;  the  first 
steamer,  the  “Ebro”  is  to  sail  this  month.  i 

China 

Ralph  Dawson,  Vice-President  of  the  Asia  Banking  ^ 

Corporation,  who  has  just  returned  after  more  than  a 
year  in  the  Far  East,  gave  an  interview  concerning 
conditions  in  China  in  which  he  said  in  part: 

“As  regards  the  selling  policy  of  American  exporters,  I 
should  say  that,  generally  speaking,  the  establishing  and 
operating  of  one’s  own  organization  offers  the  greatest  promise 
of  substantial  success  in  the  Chinese  field.  In  fact,  all  the 
outstanding  successes  among  foreign  concerns  in  China  have 
pursued  this  policy.  It  is  a mistaken  idea  that  only  big  firms 
can  afford  to  have  their  own  selling  organizations  in  China. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a start  toward  the  establishment 
of  a selling  organization.  It  shouldn’t  matter  that  the  start 
be  small  and  the  growth  slow;  remember  that  this  big,  rich 
Chinese  market  cannot  be  rushed,  any  more  than  one  can 
hurry  along  a huge  iceberg.  Select  a man  with  a good  per- 
sonality, and  preferably  a man  who  has  had  experience  in  the 
Chinese  market.  Let  this  man  form  the  basis  of  your  organi- 


1 zation  in  the  Orient;  let  him  be  of  the  type  that  prefers  slow, 

but  sure,  growth  to  meteoric,  but  uncertain,  success.  Such  a 
man  will  automatically  build  up  his  selling  organization  with 
\ men  who  will  carry  out  his  ideas.  From  my  own  experience, 

^ I should  say  that  the  finest  selling  organizations  in  China,  in 

^ the  future,  can  be  formed  out  of  the  youth  of  America — alert, 

sturdy,  courageous  young  men,  with  vision,  intelligence  and 
. the  highest  degree  of  stick-to-it-iveness. 

The  reason  why  one’s  own  organization  in  China  is  the 
most  successful  is  because  the  business  is  always  under  one’s 
own  control.  A foreign  selling  agency,  whatever  its  loyalty, 
i may  possibly  give  the  preference  in  new  business  to  one  of  its 

own  countrymen.  With  your  own  organization  you  control 
your  own  business  always,  and  furthermore,  gain  your  own 
valuable  experience  as  you  go  along,  instead  of  leaving  every- 
thing to  the  agent,  and  so  remaining  relatively  ignorant  of 
; Chinese  business  practice,  even  after  years  of  selling  them 

your  goods. 

I 

“It  is  vitally  necessary,  of  course,  that  the  future  witness 
the  development  of  a perfect  co-ordination  between  the  finan- 
cial and  the  commercial  organizations  of  America  with  refer- 
ence to  Chinese  trade,  and  back  of  these  efforts  must  stand 
a well-defined  policy  of  the  Government  with  respect  to 
American  enterprises  in  China.” 

There  are  many  evidences  that  opportunities  for  the 
expansion  of  American  trade  in  China  were  never 
better  than  today.  Of  the  total  imports  into  the  port 
of  Shanghai  for  the  year  1918,  the  United  States  fur- 

Inished  approximately  16  per  cent.  The  port  of 
Shanghai  transacts  probably  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
foreign  trade  of  China. 

Among  the  industries  in  China  reported  in  pros- 
perous condition  are  those  of  cotton  spinning,  ship- 
building and  flour  milling.  It  is  reported  that  a 
cotton  mill  having  500  looms  and  more  than  40,000 
spindles  is  being  erected  north  of  Wuchang.  The 
machinery  is  to  be  of  British  and  American  manu- 
[ facture. 

Proposed  railway  construction  in  the  southern 

provinces  includes  lines  connecting  the  hinterland  of 
southwest  China  with  the  Yangtse  and  with  the  rail- 
I ways  of  French  Indo-China  and  also  giving  it  com- 

I munication  with  the  sea.  A projected  railway  under 

I an  American  contract  would  open  up  parts  of  Hunan 

and  Kwangshi  and  form  part  of  a main  line  between 
Shanghai  and  French  Indo-China.  Some  attention  is 
' given  a project  for  making  a deep-water  port  ten  miles 

[ below  Canton. 

Colombia 

I The  Congress  of  Colombia  is  considering  the  estab- 

lishment of  a line  of  steamers  to  run  between  Colom- 
bian ports  and  New  York.  The  institution  of  a coast- 
I wise  traffic  also  is  proposed,  to  go  as  far  east  as 

I Maracaibo  in  Venezuela,  and  west  through  the  Panama 

! Canal  to  Buenaventura  and  the  other  Pacific  ports. 

The  Tropical  Steamship  Corporation  of  New  York 
has  started  a service  between  New  York  City,  King- 
ston, Jamaica,  Cartagena  and  Puerto  Colombia. 

The  Caribbean  Steamship  Company,  Ltd.,  will 


inaugurate  a passenger  service  between  New  York  and 
ports  in  Jamaica  and  Colombia. 

Petroleum  exploration  in  the  Cartagena  district 
are  being  made  by  several  American  firms. 

To  carry  out  its  program  of  public  works,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Colombia  has  set  aside  in  its  budget  the 

sum  of  $20,000,000.  Contracts  for  the  erection  of 

% 

engineering  plants  and  the  supplying  of  materials  are 
being  considered.  Roads  are  to  be  improved  and 
several  new  main  and  branch  lines  of  railroad  are 
planned.  The  Buenaventura-Cali  line  is  to  be  ex- 
tended northward  to  Amaga. 

Czechoslovakia 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public for  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  was 
(without  coal)  737,606,778  crowns  and  that  of  the 
imports  556,959,104  crowns,  thus  giving  the  new  re- 
public a favorable  trade  balance. 

A group  of  banks  in  Prague,  headed  by  the  Zicno 
Bank  and  the  Union  Bank,  have  founded  a stock  com- 
pany with  30,000,000  crowns  capital  for  the  exchange 
of  merchandise  with  the  Far  East.  The  exportation  of 
textile  goods,  machines,  china,  glass,  paper,  etc.,  is 
planned.  Dr.  Hodac,  General  Secretary  of  the  Czech 
Industrial  Syndicate  in  Prague,  states  that  there  are 
at  present  in  Czechoslovakia  goods  for  export  worth 
five  billion  francs.  They  are  principally  sugar,  glass, 
porcelain,  beer  and  alcohol. 

Spring  and  Autumn  Sample  Fairs  in  Prague  pat- 
terned after  those  of  Leipzig  and  Lyons  are  planned 
by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Prague,  the  Ministries 
interested,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  com- 
mercial organizations. 

Dutch  East  Indies 

There  is  a considerable  lack  of  cargo  space  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  both  for  America  and  India. 
Freight  rates  are  very  high,  especially  for  space  not 
controlled  by  the  Batavia  Shipping  Conference.  The 
government  proposes  to  increase  the  import  duties  for 
fiscal  purposes. 

Ecuador 

A new  steamship  line  from  New  Orleans  to  Guaya- 
quil is  soon  to  be  started.  Both  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  and  the  Peruvian  Line  have  resumed  calls 
at  Guayaquil. 

Esthonia 

An  Esthonian  commercial  and  industrial  bank 
called  the  “Nordische  Bank”  has  been  founded  at 
Reval  with  a capital  of  5,000,000  francs.  At  the  head 
of  the  institute  are  several  prominent  industrial  under- 
takings, among  them  the  Fellin  Association  for  Flax 
Industry. 

Finland 

Finland’s  losses  in  shipping  during  the  war 
amounted  to  87  ships  with  a tonnage  of  75,000  gross 
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tons,  or  one-sixth  of  the  total  commercial  fleet.  In 
spite  of  this  fact  large  profits  were  earned  by  the  ship- 
ping companies  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  invest  such 
profits  into  developing  the  mercantile  marine.  Fin- 
nish firms  propose  to  open  new  lines  to  North  and 
South  America  and  also,  if  possible,  to  East  Asia, 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  These  plans  are  sup- 
ported by  both  the  government  and  Finnish  importers 
and  exporters,  who  now  are  mainly  dependent  upon 
Scandinavian  and  English  shipping. 

France 

France’s  adverse  balance  of  trade  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year  was,  in  round  numbers, 
ten  billion  francs.  By  the  end  of  July  it  amounted 
to  more  than  eleven  billions  and  a half. 

The  French  National  Office  of  Coal  was,  after  the 
Armistice,  placed  under  the  Ministry  of  Industrial 
Reconstruction.  This  Ministry  has  recently  issued  a 
decree  providing  that  consumers  be  classified  in  five 
main  categories,  viz:  (1)  administrative  and  private 
needs,  (2)  gas  works  and  power  plants,  (3)  railroads, 
(4)  large  industries,  (5)  miscellaneous.  The  Office 
supervises  the  importation  of  foreign  coal,  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  increasing  prices,  has  the  right  of 
requisition  upon  arrival  at  a price  fixed  in  advance, 
which  was  September  12,  $29  (in  August  $27)  per 
metric  ton  for  American  coal  f.  o.  b.  French  port. 

M.  Cels,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Works,  has  unfolded  the  project  for  the  utilization  of 
the  water  power  of  the  Rhone.  A canal  will  be  con- 
structed which  will  make  the  river  navigable  for  ships 
of  1,200  tons  from  the  sea  to  Switzerland  and  numer- 
ous power  stations  will  be  erected  along  the  shore. 
By  means  of  the  improved  electric  power,  the  naviga- 
tion and  irrigation  of  the  whole  district  will  be 
transformed. 

The  London  Ironmonger  estimates  that  French 
duties  on  iron  and  steel  have  been  doubled  in  the 
tariff  effective  July  8.  Values  having  risen  greatly, 
the  former  specific  duties  are  multiplied  by  various 
co-efficients  from  1.1  to  3.  Tool  steel,  which  paid  15 
francs  before  the  war,  is  now  paying  40^2  francs  per 
100  kilos. 

Germany 

The  following  goods  may  now  be  imported  into 
Germany  without  import  license:  Raw,  bleached, 

dyed  and  carded  cotton,  and  cotton  linters  and  waste; 
hemp  and  ramie  fibre;  jute  sisal  and  coire  yarn; 
esparto;  raw  wool,  including  bleached,  dyed,  and 
waste;  hair  and  bristles;  raw  and  spun  silk;  and  all 
waste  textiles  for  paper  manufacture,  including  old 

rope  and  cords. 

It  is  reported  that  Bremen  coal  merchants  are  offer- 
ing American  steam,  gas  and  house  coal  at  580  marks, 
or  about  $29  per  ton  c.  i.  f.  Negotiations  are  said 


to  be  proceeding  with  a view  to  accelerated  delivery 
of  American  coal. 

The  Jonson  Line  in  Stockholm  has  established  reg- 
ular steamer  communication  between  Hamburg  and 

Brazil  and  the  Argentine. 

» 

Great  Britain 

British  exports  of  manufactured  articles  in  Sep- 
tember were  greater  by  £18,000,000  than  the  exports 
for  September,  1918.  Export  trade  in  general  was 
65.6  per  cent,  greater  in  September  this  year  than  the 
corresponding  month  last  year.  The  re-export  trade 
has  multiplied  nine  times  in  the  same  limits. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Health  is  trying  to  intro- 
duce wood,  reinforced  concrete,  interlocking  and 
hollow  terra  cotta  bricks,  and  asbestos  sheetings  as 
building  materials  in  England.  The  usual  construc- 
tion materials  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  brick 
or  stone. 

Greece 

Greek  commerce  has  shown  a healthy  growth  re- 
cently and  ships  with  cargoes  and  passengers  are 
arriving  at  Greek  ports  from  the  United  States,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany  and  elsewhere.  A large 
number  of  Canadian  motor  cars  is  expected  in  Greece. 
They  will  be  used  as  public  conveyances  in  the  streets 
of  Athens,  Piraeus  and  Saloniki. 

The  introduction  of  American  agricultural  ma- 
chinery into  Greece  six  years  ago  has  resulted  in  a 
modest  but  progressive  trade.  At  present  there  is  a 
demand  for  tractors,  threshers,  harrows,  plows,  grain 
binders,  horse  cultivators  and  other  implements.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  machinery  now  in  use  is  of 
American  make. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Greece  re- 
ported that  there  is  a good  demand  in  that  country 
for  machinery  and  material  to  be  used  in  the  footwear 
trade;  for  a medium-priced  motor  c?ir;  for  agricul- 
tural tractors;  gasoline  engines  from  10  to  200  h.  p.; 
steam  engines  for  steam  tractors,  adaptable  for  lignite; 
iron  shutters  for  shop  windows,  chemical  products 
and  drugs,  and  almost  every  kind  of  food  products. 

Italy 

Italy  needs  about  70,000  agricultural  implements. 
These  include  plows,  mowers,  weeders,  tenders,  hay 
presses,  seeders,  reapers,  rakes,  brushes  and  portable 
engines.  Pre-war  imports  of  agricultural  implements 
amounted  to  about  $4,000,000  per  annum.  Germany 
had  the  bulk  of  this  business,  though  Austro-Hungary 
furnished  the  pressing  machines.  Local  manufacturers 
have  been  unable  to  develop  the  industry  on  account 
of  high  production  costs. 

The  demand  for  American  coal  in  Italy  is  increas- 
ing. England  has  reduced  its  export  of  coal  to  Italy 
and  France  can  now  send  none  on  account  of  the 
British  situation. 
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I The  Minister  of  Public  Works  is  granting  no  per- 

missions for  the  construction  of  new  steam  traction 
railways. 

/ The  Italian  Government  has  issued  a decree  ac- 

cording to  which  a concession  from  the  State  is  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  of  foreign  banks  or  their 
branches  in  Italy. 

A special  agreement  has  been  reached  under  whose 
terms  the  exchange  of  freight  cars  between  Germany 
j and  Italy  has  been  resumed.  There  are  now  no  re- 
strictions on  the  traffic  between  Italy  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  Belgium. 

Japan 

A steady  increase  in  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  shapes, 
bars  and  sheets  is  reported  from  Japan.  The  erection 
of  a number  of  modern  buildings,  especially  in  the 
cities  of  Kobe  and  Osaka,  and  of  modern  factories  in 
the  outlying  districts,  will  call  for  large  quantities  of 
structural  iron  and  steel. 

f I Japan  now  supplies  most  of  the  sheet  and  plate 

i glass  used  in  Far  Eastern  markets.  A strong  demand 

I for  goods  of  better  quality  at  reasonable  prices  is 

reported. 

There  is  renewed  activity  in  waterworks  projects 
I and  a consequent  demand  for  piping. 

Jugoslavia 

It  is  creditably  reported  that  a Jugoslav  commis- 
sion is  shortly  to  come  to  this  country  not  only  to 
study  conditions  here,  but  also  to  seek  a loan  of  sev- 
eral millions. 

The  decision  of  the  Goveniment  of  Jugoslavia  to 
appropriate  50,000,000  francs  to  guarantee  the  ac- 

I counts  of  properly  qualified  merchants  in  case  of  their 

unavoidable  default  will  doubtless  give  needed  im- 
petus to  trade  with  that  country.  Some  Serbian  firms 
which  were  well  established  before  the  war  are  today, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  in  a far  from  strong 
financial  condition.  Their  businesses  were  closed 
down  during  enemy  occupation  and  their  stock  looted. 
Since  the  Armistice  many  new  firms  have  sprung  up, 
some  of  which  are  reliable  and  some  not.  The  Gov- 
ernment offer  should  stabilize  credit  and  accord  that 
support  which  is  badly  needed  by  firms  of  unques- 
tionable integrity.  Serbian  merchants  will  still  expect 
credit,  which  may  range  up  to  six  or  eight  months, 
or  even  longer,  but  with  the  government  guarantee 
this  should  be  less  difficult  to  arrange. 

The  Jugoslav  Ministerial  Council  has  removed  the 
tariff  on  machines,  parts  of  machinery,  automobiles, 
boilers,  agricultural  machines,  gasoline,  coal,  etc.  New 
minimal  tariff  rates  instead  of  the  former  maximum 
rates  have  been  introduced  for  component  parts  t)f 
printing  establishments,  writing  materials,  instru- 
ments, cotton  and  textile  goods  of  all  kinds. 

Latvia 

Native  financiers  and  experts  are  arranging  the 


foundation  of  a stock  company  for  insurance  and 
transportation  under  the  name  “Lettish  Lloyd.”  The 
new  undertaking  will  include  all  branches  of  the 
insurance  business,  the  building  of  warehouses  and 
the  purchase  of  elevators  and  ships.  The  capital 
already  subscribed  is  5,000,000  Lettish  rubles. 

Representatives  of  foreign  firms  have  visited  Riga 
to  establish  large  warehouses  for  the  future  transit 
tariff  with  Russia. 

Morocco 

The  railways  of  the  French  protectorate  of  Morocco 
now  extend  over  a length  of  nearly  1,000  kilometers. 
They  are  all  of  narrow  gauge — 60  centimeters — and 
were  constructed  for  military  purposes,  but  are  now 
open  as  commercial  railways  and  for  passenger  traffic. 
The  Tangier-Fez  Line,  for  which  a concession  was 
given  to  a Franco-Spanish  company  in  1914,  will  have 
a length  of  310  kilometers.  The  concession  for  the 
remaining  commercial  lines  has  been  accorded  to  a 
consortium  representing  the  large  railroads  of  France. 
The  gauge  will  be  throughout  1 meter  44  centimeters 
and  the  total  length  870  kilometers.  It  will  serve  all 
the  principal  centers  and  towns  of  French  Morocco. 
To  this  system  of  broad  gauge  railways  will  be  added 
a network  of  light  railways  through  the  grain  pro- 
ducing and  mineral  districts. 

Norway 

The  Norwegian  Government  has  now  abolished  the 
strict  control  of  foreign  commercial  travelers  which 
was  inaugurated  during  the  war,  and  they  can  now 
operate  in  Norway  as  before  that  time. 

According  to  advices  received,  two  of  the  largest 
British  companies  are  trying  to  obtain  control  of  the 
canning  factories  in  Norway  which  preserve  brisling, 
better  known  as  Norwegian  sardines. 

Peru 

A commission  of  the  Bolivian  Government  has 
begun  the  survey  of  a route  for  the  proposed  railway 
from  Puno,  Peru,  around  Lake  Titicaca  to  Guagui, 
Bolivia.  The  building  of  this  road  would  mean  the 
elimination  of  two  transhipments  of  goods  entering 
Bolivia  from  Mollendo,  Peru,  and  should  result  in 
competition  with  the  Africa  La  Paz  Railway  of  Chile, 
which  is  now  the  more  direct  and  cheaper  route. 

The  Government  of  Peru  is  undertaking  to  raise 
the  sanitary  standards  of  the  republic  and  is  preparing 
to  let  extensive  contracts  for  material.  The  scheme  is 
in  the  hands  of  Surgeon  General  W.  C.  Gorgas  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

Poland 

According  to  a decree  of  the  Polish  Government  the 
following  articles  can  be  imported  into  Polish  terri- 
tory without  special  permission:  Clothes  and  ma- 

terials of  wool,  half  wool,  cotton,  cretonne,  Mada- 
polam,  calico,  linen,  waterproof  linen  for  wagon 


covers.  Only  ordinary  qualities  without  embroidery 
or  other  adornment  will  be  admitted.  Common 
leather  shoes,  soap  (luxury  soaps  excepted),  candles, 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa  beans,  rice,  condensed  milk,  herrings, 
oil  and  lemons  will  likewise  be  allowed  entry. 

Travelers  entering  and  leaving  Poland  may  import 
or  export,  as  the  case  may  be,  newspapers,  sheet 
music,  books,  models  and  samples  which  are  not  in- 
tended for  consumption  (with  the  exception  of  food 
products  and  articles  of  state  monopoly),  personal 
effects  and  25  cigars,  100  cigarettes  or  100  grains  of 
tobacco  per  person. 

The  Polish  authorities  state  that  all  the  railway 
lines  of  Poland,  totaling  7,110  miles,  are  now  under 
the  control  of  the  Government.  Of  the  railways  thus 
operated,  5,606  miles  are  under  the  civil  authorities 
and  1,504  miles  under  the  Polish  War  Department. 

Rumania 

The  Rumanian  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce 
is  organizing  a permanent  industrial  and  commercial 
museum  in  Bucharest,  in  which  foreign  countries  will 
be  represented  in  certain  divisions.  The  same  Minis- 
try is  organizing  a sample  fair  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Bucharest  in  the  fall  of  1920.  Foreign  countries  may 
participate. 

Russia 

A British  trading  expedition  has  just  completed  a 
successful  trip  to  Siberia  via  the  Kara  Sea.  The  ex- 
pedition was  fitted  out  by  the  Merchants’  Trading 
Company  of  London,  with  a cargo  of  machinery,  cot- 
ton goods  and  medicines.  A return  cargo  of  skins, 
furs,  butter,  wood  and  hemp  was  carried.  Reports 
indicate  a great  scarcity  of  all  manufactured  articles 
in  Siberia,  but  an  abundance  of  grain  and  flour. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Allied  forces  in  Russia  are  now 
permitting  free  navigation  to  and  from  any  port  in  the 
Black  Sea.  All  these  ports  are  in  the  hands  of  General 
Denikin.  A cargo  of  raw  materials  such  as  wool, 
bristles,  horse  hair,  etc.,  shipped  by  the  trade  depart- 
ment of  General  Denikin’s  Government,  has  reached 
England.  It  is  rumored  in  commercial  circles  that  it 
is  highly  probable  that  Russia  will  soon  be  exporting 
cereals  again.  All  duties  on  exports  have  been  re- 
moved, and  some  exports  of  petroleum  and  benzine 
have  already  been  reported. 

Siam 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Southern  Railway,  recently 
built  by  the  Siamese  Government,  will  save  about  one 
week  in  the  mail  and  passenger  time  between  the 
United  States  and  Bangkok. 

Recently  issued  customs  returns  show  that  Siam’s 
foreign  trade  through  the  port  of  Bangkok  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1919,  amounted  to  more 
than  $98,000,000,  a gain  of  more  than  $16,000,000 
over  the  trade  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Imports 
into  Siam  from  the  United  States  during  1918-1919 
amounted  to  about  $2,500,000. 

Spain 

Although  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Spain 
have  expanded  greatly,  the  local  output  cannot  supply 
the  demand  and,  after  five  years  of  restricted  imports, 
there  is  hardly  an  article  which  is  not  in  demand. 
The  conditions  which  obliged  Spain  to  purchase  from 
the  United  States  are,  however,  rapidly  changing  and 
former  competitors  are  attempting  to  resume  their 
former  position  in  the  trade.  American  goods  are 
liked  in  Spain  and  it  is  generally  recognized  there  that 
the  United  States  is  in  a better  position  to  fill  orders 
than  other  countries  which  previously  furnished  large 
quantities  of  merchandise  to  the  Spanish  market, 
which  is  just  now  worth  careful  cultivation. 

It  is  reported  that  the  proposed  revision  of  the 
Spanish  tariff  has  been  postponed  indefinitely. 

On  October  14,  1919,  the  regular  Spanish  Customs 
tariff  for  iron  and  steel  products  included  in  items 
Nos.  54  and  56  was  re-established.  These  items  have 
been  free  of  duty  since  1916. 

Sweden 

Work  on  the  free  harbor  of  Malmo,  Sweden,  will 
probably  be  finished  within  another  year.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  16,500,000  kroner  (1  kron=$0.268 
normal  exchange). 

Finnish  lumber  is  underselling  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  lumber  in  Great  Britain,  and  consequently 
few  orders  for  export  are  being  received  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  The  uncertainty  of  the  market 
will  probably  result  in  lessened  production  during  the 
coming  winter.  The  situation  is  causing  much  anxiety 
in  Scandinavian  lumber  circles. 

Uruguay 

A syndicate  of  Argentine  capitalists  has  purchased 
the  “Canteras  (quarries)  de  Gomez,”  situated  at 
Carape,  containing  valuable  deposits  of  lime,  marble 
and  copper.  The  company  expects  to  connect  the 
quarries  by  a railway  line  and  by  aerial-rail  with  the 
port  of  Piriapolis  for  facilitating  shipments  to  Argen- 
tina. 

Uruguay  should  soon  be  a good  field  for  the  sale  of 
fire-clay,  sanitary  ware  and  corresponding  goods.  The 
Congress  of  the  Republic  is  reported  about  to  pass  the 
bill  making  obligatory  the  installation  of  bathrooms 
in  all  houses  already  built  as  well  as  in  all  future 
buildings. 


Note:  The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  is  exceptionally  equipped  to 

reply  promptly  to  inquiries  regarding  current  market  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  oppor- 
tunities for  the  sale  of  specific  products  abroad,  t’ade  and  banking  methods,  foreign  tariffs,  names 
of  foreign  buyers,  and  the  credit  standing  of  foreign  firms.  Its  service  is  available  to  customers 
and  to  others  interested  in  international  banking  connections  and  foreign  trade. 
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American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


Failure  of  the  United  states  Senate  to  ratify 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles — regardless  of  all  its 
political  aspects — served  to  emphasize  those  factors 
in  the  existing  situation  which  handicap  the  normal 
flow  of  trade. 

As  matters  stand  today,  the  United  States  is  still 
technically  at  w^ar  with  G(;rmany,  and  has  no  con- 
sular representation  there.  Spanish  consular  oflBcials 
are  offering  what  assistance  lies  in  their  power,  which 
is  necessarily  limited.  American  business  men,  seek- 
ing to  buy  goods  or  expedite  the  delivery  of  raw 
materials,  are  hedged  about  with  restrictions  and 
many  times  more  onerous  than  will  be  those  of  busi- 
ness men  of  other  nations  after  their  governments 
have  deposited  their  ratifications  with  the  Supreme 
Council.  The  same  diflSculty  holds  true  in  what 
remains  of  Austria.  The  consequence  is  that  suffer- 
ing and  unrest  continue  in  both  these  countries. 
Production  is  hindered,  indemnity  payments  are  de- 
layed and  the  remainder  of  the  world  bears  the 
burden. 

The  Edge  Bill  was  to  have  supplied  a means  for 
making  American  investment  in  Europe  a matter  of 
broad  concern.  That  bill  failed  of  passage,  along 
with  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  for  the  time  Europe  wdll 
have  to  do  without  the  assistance  that  its  provisions 
would  have  offered. 

Difficulties  Increased 

The  diflSculties  of  the  situation  are  thus  enhanced 
all  along  the  line.  If  a general  scheme  of  European 
finance  is  to  be  worked  out  in  the  near  future,  it  will 
have  to  contend  not  alone  with  the  handicaps  which 
actual  physical  destruction  and  unparalleled  expen- 
diture have  produced,  but  also  with  the  uncertainty 
and  lack  of  homogeneous  opinion  which  the  political 
delay  has  created.  Business  men  and  corporations 
who  hoped  that  capital  would  be  available  for  en- 
largement to  meet  increasing  demands  abroad  or  for 
foreign  financing  will  find  it  difficult  to  persuade 


those  with  surplus  funds  to  purchase  securities,  either 
domestic  or  foreign.  Employment  of  funds  for  specu- 
lation, which  would  seem  to  be  a possible  result  of 
this  combination  of  causes,  will  serve  to  continue 
prices  on  an  insecure  basis,  when  a true  basis  might 
be  obtained  by  a more  reasonable  development  of 
legitimate  industry  and  trade. 

Committee  on  European  Finance 

All  these  handicaps  will  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  new  National  Committee  on  Euro- 
pean Finance,  appointment  of  which  has  just  been 
announced  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, following  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credit  and  Finance  of  the  recent  Inter- 
national Trade  Conference  at  Atlantic  City.  The 
Chairman  of  the  new  Committee  will  be  Harry  A. 
Wheeler,  Vice-President  of  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Chicago,  and  the  Executive  Committee, 
which  will  be  headed  by  James  S.  Alexander,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York, 
will  be  composed  of  representative  bankers  and 
public  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  just  when  the  ultimate 
attitude  of  the  United  States  on  the  Peace  Treaty 
and  on  all  the  matters  which  depend  upon  it  is  most 
in  doubt,  some  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe  are 
giving  proof  of  stability,  and  of  their  determination 
not  to  let  the  Bolshevists  among  them  take  over  the 
control  of  affairs.  In  France  and  Belgium,  both  vot- 
ing under  a system  of  manhood  suffrage,  the  recent 
elections  resulted  in  a severe  defeat  of  radical  preten- 
sions. The  situation  in  Italy  has  not  been  entirely 
clarified,  but  the  chamber  of  Deputies  is  overwhelm- 
ingly in  control  of  the  more  conservative  parties,  and 
the  situation  is  more  promising  than  for  sometime 
past.  For  the  first  time  since  the  close  of  hostilities 
the  people  of  these  countries  have  had  opportunity 
to  express  their  convictions  of  these  matters.  The 
result  leaves  not  a shadow  of  doubt  that  republican 
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evolution  rather  than  socialistic  revolution  is  to  be 
their  course.  This  means  that  business  will  be  pos- 
sible with  these  countries  on  the  only  basis  on  which 
Americans  want  to  do  business,  and  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  American  investors  to  place  their  money 
at  the  disposal  of  French  or  Belgian  industry,  with- 
out fear  that  revolution  might  bring  about  repudia- 
tion or  great  loss. 

Significant  of  the  regard  in  which  France  still  holds 
the  United  States  desj)ite  the  disappointments  and 
delays  of  the  past  year  is  the  statement  made  by 
Albert  Breton,  Vice-President  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  who  has  just  returned  from 
an  extended  stay  in  France  and  in  other  countries. 

France  still  believes,  according  to  Mr.  Breton,  that 
financial  aid  from  the  United  States  wall  be  forth- 
coming, although  no  one  any  longer  feels  that  this 
country  can  be  counted  upon  to  meet  the  situation 
as  fully  as  the  need  demands.  Whether  or  not  a 
French  loan  is  floated  in  this  country,  France  wall 
recover  from  the  war,  Mr.  Breton  said  positively. 
The  present  winter  wall  undoubtedly  be  a hard  one, 
lacking  American  aid,  and  under  the  necessity  of 
buying  materials  and  machinery  at  an  unprecedented 
rate  of  exchange,  rehabilitation  will  necessarily  be 
slow.  Without  credit,  it  wall  take  ten  years  to  do 
what  might  otherwise  be  done  in  two. 

Long  Commercial  Credits 

Under  these  circumstances  and  handicaps,  and 
others  equally  trying,  the  American  manufacturer 
and  exporter  can  help  the  situation  best  by  generos- 
ity in  the  matter  of  commerical  credits.  In  addition 
to  the  European  need  for  funds,  which  would  make  it 
a matter  of  humanity  as  well  as  good  business  to 
afford  all  accommodation  in  this  matter  that  the 
exporter  can  afford,  the  state  of  transportation  in 
Europe  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  shortage  of  coal  is  as  great  as  ever.  The  strike 
here  and  the  lessened  production  of  British  mines 
means  that  when  the  railroads  of  the  continent  can 
get  coal  at  all,  they  must  often  use  inferior  kinds, 
slow  of  combustion  and  of  low  power.  Under  these 


circumstances  the  maintenance  of  normal  schedules 
is  impossible.  Add  to  this  the  shortage  of  rolling 
stock,  the  general  deterioration  of  roadbeds,  aggra- 
vated by  the  lack  of  labor,  and  it  can  readily  be 
understood  that  shipments  of  all  kinds  to  interior 
points  are  subject  to  unpredictable  delays.  The  port 
of  Havre  is  even  now  congested  with  cotton  shipped 
from  America  to  supply  the  mills  of  Alsace  and  the 
Lille  district. 

Lacking  raw  material,  these  mills,  and  those  en- 
gaged on  other  commodities,  cannot  resume  opera- 
tions, though  every  wheel  be  ready  to  turn.  The 
driblets  which  come  through  enable  some  of  them 
to  work  but  only  on  a part  time  basis.  The  conver- 
sion of  raw  material  into  finished  products,  is,  under 
such  conditions,  a long  task.  Distribution  of  manu- 
factures is  subject  to  the  same  delay.  It  may  very 
well  be  months,  therefore,  before  the  European  manu- 
facturer and  merchant  sees  money  in  sight  to  replace 
that  which  he  has  laid  out  for  the  original  American 
shipment.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  demand  for 
credit  is  insistent. 

Credit  Precautions  Necessary 

It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  the  American  firm 
responding  to  this  appeal,  should  take  precautions 
to  see  that  its  confidence  is  not  misplaced.  There  are 
doubtless  some  individuals  asking  for  credit  at  the 
present  time  who  hope  to  capitalize  American  sym- 
pathy and  reap  undeserved  profits.  Fortunately,  it 
is  possible  to  ascertain  with  remarkable  accuracy  the 
standing  of  most  European  firms.  Banks  and  com- 
mercial agencies  have  built  up  credit  files  which  cover 
Europe  with  great  thoroughness.  The  important  and 
well-established  firms  are  surely  listed,  and  it  is  usu- 
ally possible  to  obtain  wdthin  a short  time  the  ratings 
of  those  whose  names  have  not  yet  appeared  on 
domestic  lists.  Moreover,  the  banks  are  in  a position 
to  finance  shipments  even  though  extended  credits 
are  asked,  so  that  the  American  manufacturer  or 
exporter  of  standing  need  not  face  the  complete 
tying  up  of  his  capital. 
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Foreign  Markets 


Argentina 

\ ARious  important  official  building  projects  are 
under  consideration  in  Argentina.  For  the  prov- 
ince of  Cordoba  the  proposed  budget  provides 
for  the  following  expenditures:  Bridges  and  roads, 
1,000,000  pesos;  public  buildings,  500,000  pesos; 
new  jail  in  the  capital,  400,000  pesos;  athletic 
grounds  with  toilets,  baths  and  libraries,  300,000 
pesos;  surveys  for  waterworks  135,000  pesos;  canals 
and  irrigation  works  200,000  pesos;  gardens  and 
parks,  150,000  pesos;  and  various  minor  works, 
roads,  bridges,  etc.  Besides,  the  Department  of 
Education  of  Argentina  expects  to  construct  123 
school  buildings  and  has  sought  the  approval  of 
Congress  for  a plan  to  secure  a loan  of  36,000,000 
pesos  from  the  Banco  Hipotecario  for  that  purpose. 

The  National  Government  has  already  approved 
the  plans  for  the  improvement  of  Puerto  de  Arroyo 
Pareja,  consisting  of  the  construction  of  docks,  cranes 
railway  tracks,  a warehouse,  a powerhouse,  and  elec- 
tric light  installation.  A portion  of  the  dike  about 
100  metres  in  length,  along  the  walls  of  the  port  at 
Buenos  Aires  tumbled  down,  effecting  a loss  of  more 
than  a million  pesos.  The  reconstruction  of  this  im- 
portant pier  will  doubtless  go  forward  at  once. 

The  production  of  oil  from  the  wells  of  the  Como- 
doro  Rivadavia  in  Southern  Argentina  was  seven 
per  cent,  greater  in  1918  than  in  1917,  twenty-two 
new  producing  wells  having  been  drilled.  Expendi- 
tures for  the  construction  of  cold  storage  plants  and 
a hospital,  the  improvement  of  docks,  the  installation 
of  electricity  services  for  workshops,  and  of  a system 
for  using  natural  gas  in  the  town  of  Comodoro  Riva- 
davia, and  the  extended  development  of  the  wells  are 
planned.  About  100  million  pesos  will  be  expended. 

In  Buenos  Aires,  a concession  has  been  given  to  a 
private  company  for  the  construction  of  an  auto- 
matic telephone  system.  Aerial  transportation  serv- 
ice between  Buenos  Aires  and  various  cities  is  con- 
templated by  the  Government,  and  a French- Argen- 
tine company  for  carrying  on  such  operations  is  to 
be  organized  by  some  French  aviators.  Passenger 
ship  service  between  New  York  and  Argentina  will 
begin  December  15  with  the  sailing  of  the  Mocassin 
from  New  York. 

Australia 

In  a letter  recently  received  from  Sydney  the  fol- 
lowing statements,  concerning  market  conditions, 
were  made.  “The  markets  still  seem  well  stocked 
with  most  commodities,  probably  due  to  the  specu- 
lations which  went  on  during  the  war,  and  the  stocks 
are  now  finding  their  way  on  to  the  market.  It  seems 


reasonable  to  assume  that  by  February  of  1920,  the 
present  large  stocks  of  dry  goods  will  be  exhausted, 
and  as  the  English  houses  are  not  yet  sufficiently  in 
order  to  cope  with  the  export  trade,  there  should  be 
^reat  opportunities  for  the  American  manufacturer  of 
cottons,  especially  voiles,  cotton  piece  goods,  and 
laces.  At  the  present  time  the  Australian  buyers  are 
scouring  the  East  for  this  market.” 

A communication  from  Mr.  Lehmaier,  Australian 
representative  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  calls  attention  to  the  frequent  failure  of 
American  manufacturers  to  put  sufficient  postage  on 
catalogues  sent  to  Australian  importers,  and  the  ne- 
glect of  the  import  tariff  on  advertising  literature. 
Such  remissions,  according  to  Mr.  Lehmaier  is  irri- 
tating to  the  importer,  and  hinders  the  free  develop- 
ment of  trade. 

The  Australian  Government  has  prohibited  the 
importation  into  Australia,  except  under  license  is- 
sued by  the  Minister  of  State  for  Trade  and  Customs, 
of  a number  of  commodities,  chief  of  which  are  brass 
and  copper  supplies,  many  railway  and  tramway 
materials,  chemicals  of  various  sorts,  cocoa  and 
chocolate. 

Austria 

The  decision  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  to  sell  the 
Government’s  art  treasures  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
order  to  purchase  food  shows  the  financial  situation 
of  the  country  in  the  clearest  light.  On  September  1 
there  was  a deficit  of  four  billion  crowns  and  this 
deficit  will  be  increased  to  six  billion  by  New  Year’s. 
There  is  lack  of  food-products,  of  raw'^  materials,  of 
coal,  and  of  credit.  Austria  produces  so  little  at 
present  that  direct  taxation  cannot  bring  large  re- 
turns and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  public  is  so 
small  that  indirect  taxation  does  not  produce  a satis- 
factory income.  The  wages  paid  by  State  and  private 
undertakings  are  increasing  enormously,  as  are  the 
amounts  paid  by  the  State  for  food  products  and 
the  support  of  the  unemployed.  The  result  is  that 
at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  industrial  establish- 
ments have  been  idle  for  months  or  are  operating  at  a 
loss. 

It  is  reported  from  Trieste  that  the  freight  rates  on 
the  Austrian  State  Railways,  as  well  as  on  the  private 
railways  in  Austria,  were  increased  150  per  cent,  on 
October  15. 

Belgian  Congo 

The  first  shipments  of  cotton  from  the  new  Congo 
fields  recently  arrived  at  Antwerp  in  lots  of  from 
600  to  10,000  kilograms. 

Belgian  mills  paid  at  first  4.50  francs  per  kilo  for 
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the  product,  which  is  described  as  good  and  clean. 
Later  the  price  rose  to  6.90  francs.  It  is  said  that 
the  Congo  natives  enjoy  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
which  is  new  to  them  and  are  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Government’s  efforts. 

Belgium 

Belgian  industries  still  require  raw  materials  and 
tools,  which  are  coming  in  slowly  owing  to  the  un- 
favorable exchange  and  the  diflficulty  of  obtaining 
credit. 

Materials  for  lining  the  pits  of  coal  mines  are 
needed,  as  well  as  cables,  beams,  and  machinery  of 
all  sorts;  also  high  resistance  galvanized  steel  wire 
I for  cable  manufacture.  The  coke  ovens  require  sul- 

phuric acid  and  heavy  tar  oils;  rosin,  iron-ore,  billets 
and  pig  iron,  and  machine  tools  of  every  description 
are  in  demand.  The  glass  industry  needs  sulphate 
[ of  soda.  About  45,000  tons  of  wood  pulp  are  needed. 

J Many  kinds  of  chemicals  are  required,  particularly 

aniline  colors.  China  clay  is  also  needed.  This  list 
is  by  no  means  complete,  but  covers  some  of  the 
more  pressing  needs. 

The  State  Railroad  now  operates  2,479  locomo- 
tives, against  3,757  in  1914;  passenger  coaches  num- 
ber 6,755,  against  8,192;  while  freight  cars  number 
77,023,  against  95,322.  Much  time  is  lost  owing  to 
the  bad  condition  of  the  rolling  stock. 

Eight  new  trains  a day  in  each  direction  have  been 
added  to  the  train  service  between  Brussels  and  Ant- 
werp. Direct  services  between  Brussels  and  Dun- 
kirk, and  between  Ostend  and  Fumes  are  being 
studied. 

“The  present  economic  crisis,”  writes  an  econo- 
mist, “can  not  be  resolved  until  the  Government  de- 
cides to  buy  at  any  cost  the  rolling  stock  without 
which  industrial  resumption  is  a fallacy.” 

During  the  week  of  September  7 to  13  (latest 
figures  available)  the  State  Railroads  operated  daily 
14,000  cars  of  freight,  64  per  cent,  of  the  number  for 
same  period  1913.  Mileage  per  car  per  day  was  83 
kilometers,  against  113  in  1913.  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  freight  trains  were  formed,  against  2,765  in 
1913.  Average  utilization  per  car  inclusive  of  return 
was  5.02  days  out  of  the  week  against  four  days  in 
1913.  Each  locomotive  averaged  145  kilometers 
daily,  against  179  in  1913. 

All  lines  are  in  order  except  parts  of  the  Comines- 
Ypres  road,  the  Dinant,Tamines  and  the  Moerbeek- 
Selzaete,  all  of  which  are  only  of  local  interest. 

The  Limbourg  coal  mines,  one  pit  of  which  was 
i opened  July  28,  1914,  are  being  looked  to  free 

J Belgium  from  foreign  dependency  for  gas,  coal 
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and  coke.  One  pit  is  already  in  operation, 
another  will  be  ready  in  1920,  and  two  or  three 
others  in  1921. 

The  cotton  mills  of  Ghent  have  now  reached  70 
per  cent,  of  their  pre-war  capacity.  There  is  no  lack 
of  raw  material.  Stolen  equipment  is  still  coming 
from  Germany,  and  replacements  of  copper  parts  of 
looms  and  spindles  and  of  belting  are  coming  satis- 
factorily from  Great  Britain. 

Mills  are  booked  well  ahead  with  orders  including 
shipments  to  Holland,  England,  France  and  South  \ 
America. 

The  Brussels  Commercial  Fair  is  to  take  place 
from  April  4 to  21,  1920.  Manufacturers  and  buyers 
are  to  be  given  opportuity  to  close  contracts  after 
the  inspection  of  samples,  models,  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, etc.  The  direct  sale  of  goods  at  the  fair  is, 
however,  forbidden.  Participation  in  the  fair  is 
limited  to  Allies  and  neutrals. 

According  to  a law  just  published,  goods  intended  \ 

for  Belgian-Congo  or  other  African  territories  under 
Belgian  administration  must  be  presented  at  the 
Custom  House  in  Antwerp  for  customs  formalities 
and  not,  as  was  previously  the  case,  at  the  Customs 
oflice  in  the  colony  in  question. 

Bolivia 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  is  studying  the  prob- 
lem of  the  electrification  of  the  railroads  and  has 
declared  as  public  domain  the  waters  of  the  rivers  t 

having  suflBcient  power  for  that  purpose. 

Brazil 

The  reclamation  of  arid  lands  in  Brazil  is  receiving 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  the  legislation 
recently  urged  upon  Congress  by  President  Pessoa 
will  probably  be  passed.  Loans  will  doubtless  be 
authorized  for  the  construction  and  upkeep  of  large 
reservoirs,  irrigation  canals  and  supplementary  works 
in  northeastern  Brazil. 

The  Government  has  just  contracted  with  the 
Handley-Page  Company  for  the  establishment  of 
aerial  transportation  of  mails  in  the  republic.  Lines 
will  be  operated  between  Rio  and  Pernambuco  and 
Rio  and  Porto  Alegre.  Probably  later  airships  will 
go  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires.  The  exchange 
of  money  orders  between  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  has  recently  been  arranged. 

Desterro,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Santa  Cather- 
ina,  is  to  be  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a bridge.  A 
tramway  line  also  is  contemplated.  A factory,  for 
the  manufacture  of  better-class  chinaware,  is  to  be 
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built  in  Porto  Alegre  according  to  the  plans  of 
capitalists  in  that  city. 


tion  to  export  are:  Tobacco,  opium,  attar  of  roses, 
cocoons,  and  raw  hides. 


British  Indies 

The  Indian  Government  has  adopted  the  prefer- 
ential tariff  and  favored  treatment  is  to  be  given  to 
products  of  the  British  Empire.  The  preferential 
rates  are  applicable  to  almost  all  goods  subject  to 
customs  duties  which  are  conclusively  proved  to  have 
been  consigned  from,  groAvm,  manufactured,  or  pro- 
duced within  the  British  Empire.  The  following  are 
to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  full  rate: 

Motor  cars,  musical  instruments,  clocks,  w^atches 
and  cinematograph  films.  Tea,  cocoa,  coffee,  chicory, 
currants,  dried  or  preserved  fruits,  sugar,  glucose, 
molasses,  saccharin,  motor  spirit  and  tobacco  are  to 
be  dutiable  at  five-sixths  of  the  full  rate. 

The  British  Government  is  laying  plans  for  a 
reorganization  of  the  banking  system  of  India.  It 
is  proposed  to  establish  a central  institution  similar 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  in  the  United  States, 
which  will  issue  notes,  supervise  the  money  market, 
and  handle  the  finances  of  the  Indian  Government 
through  a branch  in  London. 

Bulgaria 

Bulgarian  currency  continues  to  depreciate,  in- 
creasing the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  business.  It 
is  reported  that  American  export  houses  have  de- 
clined offers  made  by  Bulgarian  importers  that  sales 
money  should  be  deposited  with  the  Bulgarian  Na- 
tional Bank  at  4 per  cent,  interest  until  the  exchange 
betters  itself. 

Although  Bulgaria  needs  goods  of  every  sort,  the 
Food  Control  permits  the  free  importation  of  the 
following  goods  only:  Cereals  and  flour,  tanning  ex- 
tracts, petroleum,  benzine,  and  other  mineral  oils, 
shoe  leather,  shoes,  and  olives.  Other  merchandise 
can  be  imported  only  with  the  previous  authorization 
of  the  Food  Control  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Exchange. 

The  chief  classes  of  articles  which  Bulgaria  im- 
ported before  the  war  and  which  it  will  import  again 
when  conditions  permit  are:  Chemical  products, 
dyes  and  dyestuffs,  paints  and  varnish,  oils,  fats, 
wax  and  wax  products,  drugs  and  medicines,  metals 
and  products  of  mining  industry,  paper  and  paper 
products,  skins,  leather,  and  leather  products, 
textiles  and  textile  products,  railway  cars,  carriages 
and  other  vehicles,  machines,  instruments  and  ap- 
paratus, hardware,  books,  and  jewelry. 

The  articles  which  Bulgaria  is  at  present  in  a posi- 


Chile 

The  Chilean  nitrate  industry  has  somewhat  re- 
covered from  the  period  of  serious  depression  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Not  only  have  the  de- 
mands for  the  use  of  nitrate  as  a fertilizer  grown, 
(thus  stimulating  production),  and  the  exports  in- 
creased, but  also,  additional  tonnage  is  available  for 
shipment. 

Arrangements  are  being  completed  for  the  Exposi- 
tion of  Industries,  Agriculture,  Stock-raising  and 
Agricultural  machinery,  to  be  held  this  December 
at  Temuco. 

New  steamship  lines  afford  better  communication 
between  both  the  East  and  West  coasts  of  the  United 
States  and  Chile.  The  laying  of  the  Chilean  cable 
from  Arica  to  Panama,  a distance  of  about  2,000 
miles,  if  it  is  followed  by  an  extension  to  Florida, 
which  is  now  expected,  will  afford  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  two  countries. 

The  use  of  electricity  in  Chile  is  being  increased. 
The  Government  has  recently  granted  a concession 
for  the  installation  of  electric  light  and  power  service 
in  the  town  of  Coelemu.  The  installation  is  to  begin 
within  six  months  and  to  be  completed  within  a year. 
Moreover,  the  State  Railways  Association  has  been 
granted  the  use  of  water  from  the  Aconcagua  River 
for  the  electrification  of  the  sections  from  Santiago 
to  Valparaiso  and  from  Las  Vegas  to  Los  Andes. 

The  project  of  the  Maule  irrigation  canal  involves 
the  sum  of  162,120  pesos.  The  construction  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Mapocho  wdll  cost  about  226,000 
pesos,  and  public  bids  have  been  invited.  An  appro- 
priation of  97,000  pesos  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a fumigating  plant  in  Los  Andes  has  been  ap- 
proved. Twenty-three  thousand  pesos  have  been 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  water  works  in 
Illapel,  to  supply  drinking  water. 

Several  ports,  roads,  and  bridges  are  to  be  built. 
Legislation  has  been  proposed  for  the  construction 
of  a pier  in  Puerto  Montt  to  amount  to  59,000  pesos. 
The  sum  of  40,000  pesos  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  erection  of  a pier  at  Valparaiso  and  300,000  pesos 
are  available  for  the  prosecution  of  port  works  at 
San  Antonio. 

Plans  for  the  bridges  to  be  built  at  Nicodahue* 
Collanque  and  Quillon  have  also  been  approved* 
The  Government  is  to  build  an  extension  of  three 
kilometers  to  the  road  connecting  Florida  to  Nueva 
Aldea  near  the  river  Itata  and  a bridge  over  the  bay 
of  the  same  name.  Bids  are  now  asked  for  the  con- 
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struction  of  bridges  over  the  rivers  Qiiillon  and 
Coyanca. 

China 

The  Ho  Hsin  Smelting  Works,  capitalized  at  ap- 
proximately $550,000,  has  commenced  operations  at 
Pootung  and  aims  to  become  one  of  the  leading  steel 
works  in  China.  Its  daily  output  at  the  time  of  the 
latest  available  report  was  10  tons  of  pig  iron. 
When  the  plant  is  completed,  the  output  will  be  40 
tons  daily. 

Under  the  direction  of  Japanese  chemists,  certain 
chemical  products,  such  as  caustic  soda,  creosin, 
stearin  and  soaps,  have  been  manufactured  in  Kwan- 
tung  during  the  war.  The  raw  materials  were 
brought  from  Manchuria.  A committee  of  chemical 
investigation  reports  that  there  is  in  Manchuria  a 
great  abundance  of  raw  materials  suitable  for  use  in 
the  chemical  industry,  awaiting  only  active  partici- 
pation of  capital  to  yield  large  returns. 

The  Chinese  are  gradually  adopting  the  European 
style  of  footwear.  At  the  present  time,  almost  40 
per  cent,  of  the  footwear  in  China  is  reported  to  be  of 
European  style.  Domestic  factories,  of  which  Can- 
ton has  twenty,  Hongkong  five  and  nearly  every 
port  of  China  at  least  one,  are  chiefly  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  red  leather  used  for  the  soles  of  the 
native  shoes.  The  uppers  of  native  shoes  are  gener- 
ally made  from  cloth  or  an  imitation  box  calf. 

A development  company  located  at  Lungkow  plans 
to  introduce  a motor  truck  transportation  system  in 
the  north  part  of  Shantung  Province  to  facilitate 
the  shipment  of  export  produce.  The  plan  includes 
the  purchase  of  fifty  American  motor  trucks.  The 
cooperation  of  the  Peking  authorities  in  road  repair- 
ing and  construction  from  Lungkow  to  Weihsin  is 
anticipated. 

The  use  of  motor  vehicles  is  increasing  in  Shanghai, 
Tientsin  and  Peking.  Shanghai  and  its  environs  have 
about  75  miles  of  roads  suitable  for  motor  traffic, 
Tientsin  about  30  miles,  and  Peking  perhaps  130 
miles.  Motor  cars  and  trucks  of  American  manu- 
facture predominate  in  all  three  cities.  Four-cylinder 
five-passenger  and  six-passenger  cars  of  cheap  or 
medium  price  are  in  greatest  demand,  with  a growing 
market  for  six-cylinder  cars.  Chinese  buyers  are  said 
to  prefer  the  limousine  body  and  foreigners,  the  tour- 
ing or  sedan.  Prospects  for  an  increasing  demand  are 
good,  but  no  extensive  trade  is  looked  for  until  better 
roads  are  constructed. 

Electric  lighting  is  becoming  increasingly  popular 
in  the  interior  cities  of  (ffiina.  There  is  reported  to 
be  a market  in  Swatow  for  small  electric  plants  hav- 
ing generators  of  about  i2,200  volts  and  25  amperes, 
with  a direct-connected  engine. 


Practically  all  new  flour  mills  erected  in  Shanghai 
are  being  operated  with  electrical  power.  The  esti- 
mates of  expenditures  in  1919  for  extensions  of  the 
municipal  electric  plant  at  Shanghai  included  equip-  , 

ment  from  the  United  States  worth  more  than  \ 

I 

$1,250,000,  and  from  Great  Britain,  worth  more  than 
$740,000. 

It  is  announced  that  specifications  of  an  electric  ^ 

experimental  station  to  be  constructed  in  the  temple 
of  Heaven,  Peking,  have  been  dravm  up.  The  sta- 
tion will  be  constructed  by  the  Ministry  of  Communi-  I 

cations.  ^ 

The  Peking  Cabinet  is  said  to  have  sanctioned  the 
proposal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Com-  \ 

merce  for  the  appointment  of  commercial  attaches 
to  England,  France,  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

More  than  twenty  cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
mills  are  now  being  operated  at  Shanghai.  British, 
Japanese  and  Chinese  interests  predominate.  Large 
tracts  of  land  at  Yangtzepoo  and  Pootung  have  been 
purchased  by  Japanese  interests  and  extensive  mills 
are  being  erected.  It  is  reported  also  that  a number 
of  modern  office  buildings,  requiring  building  mate- 
rial of  many  types,  are  about  to  be  erected  in 
Shanghai. 

Improvement  in  the  freight  service  between  At- 
lantic ports  and  the  Far  East  is  expected  as  a result 
of  the  establishment  of  a joint  service  from  Hongkong 
to  New  York,  providing  for  monthly  sailing  via  the 
Suez  or  Panama  Canals. 

American  business  men  have  founded  a corpora- 
tion to  maintain,  with  private  capital,  the  American 
news  agency  established  during  the  war  and  deprived 
of  Government  funds  after  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice. Among  the  plans  of  the  organization  are  those 
for  the  dissemination  of  such  news  as  will  be  especially 
helpful  to  Americans  doing  business  in  China,  the 
carrying  out  of  advertising  campaigns  and  the  publi- 
cation of  trade  magazines.  A volunteer  organization 
of  400  agents,  all  Americans,  has  undertaken  the 
work  of  distributing  information  and  reporting  on 
Chinese  news  and  opinion.  Agents  are  located  in 
nearly  every  province  of  China.  Their  work  is  aided 
by  a staff  of  paid  reporters.  A mailing  list  contain- 
ing the  names  of  25,000  prominent  Chinese  has  al- 
ready been  developed. 

Colombia 

Bogota  is  said  to  be  in  need  of  many  supplies  in- 
cluding the  following:  hardware,  principally  copper 
and  brass  articles,  fittings,  locks,  tools,  etc.;  paper 
products,  complete  lines;  cotton  prints,  especially 
small  checks  and  flowers;  cotton  knit  underwear; 
steel  products;  fancy  shirtings;  white  sheetings,  in 
medium  and  inferior  grades;  drills  and  denims,  in 
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solid  colors  and  stripes;  khaki  suiting  cloth,  both  of 

cotton  and  light  woolen;  Palm  Beach  cloth  for  tailor- 

• 

mg;  cravanetted  cloths  for  raincoats  and  light  over- 
coats; men’s  haberdashery,  in  the  better  and  medium 
grades;  raincoats,  ponchos,  capes,  etc.  for  street  wear 
and  riding  in  country;  ladies’,  children’s,  and  men’s 
rubbers;  umbrellas,  better  and  medium  grades;  cot- 
ton and  woolen  blankets  of  medium  and  inferior 
grades;  interior  house  fittings  and  decorations,  in- 
cluding lighting  fixtures,  etc.,  ladies’  woolen  suitings 
of  medium  and  better  grades,  dark  colors  with  black 
predominating. 

It  is  reported  that  from  .500  to  600  bales  of  a good 
cotton  khaki  cloth  could  be  easily  sold  in  this  market 
at  this  time.  There  are  many  tailors  making  suits 
for  hot  country  travel,  and  no  stocks  of  this  cloth 
are  on  the  market  at  present.  The  darker  shades  of 
khaki  and  olive  drab  are  best  liked. 

The  city  of  Medellin  is  to  build  a new  electric 
street  railway  about  16  miles  long.  A railway  is  to 
be  constructed  from  Abalema  on  the  Magdalena 
River  to  connect  with  the  Dorado  railway. 

Cuba 

Postage  rates  in  Cuba  on  articles  from  the  United 
States  have  been  reduced  to  two  cents  an  ounce  or 
fraction  thereof  on  letters  and  other  sealed  articles 
and  one  cent  for  postcards.  Registration  fees  have 
been  reduced  to  eight  cents  for  articles  of  every 
nature  mailed  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States. 

Beginning  November  4,  the  Munson  Steamship 
Lines  will  increase  services  to  Cuba  by  dispatching 
ships  to  Havana  twice  each  week,  and  to  Matanzas 
once  each  week. 

An  increasing  demand  is  reported  for  men’s  and 
boys’  bicycles,  of  the  inexpensive  type,  in  the  district 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Czechoslovakia 

The  Prague  Creditbank  has  increased  its  capital  to 
100  crowns,  40  per  cent,  of  which  the  French-Dutch 
group,  Societe  Generale-Rotterdamsche  Bank,  has 
taken  over.  This  group  has  secured  the  lease  of  the 
Czechoslovak  sugar  export  and  has  granted  the 
Czechoslovak  State  a credit  of  300,000,000  francs. 
Part  of  this  credit  will  be  reserved  for  the  State,  the 
rest  will  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  industrial  under- 
takings for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials.  The 
French-Dutch  group  will  sell  the  export  sugar  on 
commission.  The  Czech  Minister  of  Commerce  ad- 
mitted that  the  terms  of  the  credit  were  very  severe, 
but  that  the  loan  was  necessary,  as  all  previous  at- 
tempts to  secure  a foreign  loan  had  been  unsuccessful 
and  industry  must  finally  be  set  in  motion.  Even  the 
attempt  to  secure  a small  loan  of  6,300,000  crowns 


for  cotton  in  the  United  States  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful, he  said,  and,  if  industry  continued  inactive,  the 
State  would  have  to  pay  millions  for  the  support  of 
the  unemployed.  For  this  reason  the  Government 
accepted  the  offer  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
National  Assembly. 

Vi'ith  all  the  Prague  banks  participating,  a stock 
company  for  commerce  with  the  Far  East  has  been 
founded  with  a capital  of  30  million  crowms.  For  the 
present  the  ships  sent  to  Vladivostok  to  bring  home 
the  Czechoslovak  troops  are  to  take  Czechoslovak 
products  to  East  Asia.  The  company  is  also  to  culti- 
vate the  exchange  of  goods  in  the  Black  Sea  Ports. 

A company  for  the  manufacture  of  telephone  and 
telegraph  apparatus  has  been  formed  at  Prague  wdth 
a capital  of  1,000,000  crowns. 

Several  important  Bohemian  banks  have  formed  a 
ten  million  crown  company  for  the  renting  of  freight 
cars  under  the  name  of  Tschechoslovakische  Wayon- 
leih-A.G.  Negotiations  will  be  taken  up  with  for- 
eign car  manufacturers.  The  cars  will  be  purchased 
outright  and  rented  only  to  such  industrial  under- 
takings as  are  stock  holders  and  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  stock  they  hold. 

The  Nar.  Listy  reports  that  the  Czechoslovak 
enameled  iron  ware  industry  has  received  an  order 
from  England  amounting  to  40,000,000  crowns.  The 
carrying  out  of  the  order  is,  however,  dependent 
upon  the  furnishing  of  coal. 

France 

According  to  the  press,  the  coal  famine  in  Paris 
continues  and  there  are  no  signs  of  any  change  for  the 
better.  Replying  to  the  suggestion  that  the  miners 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a day,  the  labor  leaders 
have  declared  that  the  only  remedy  is  the  improve- 
ment of  mining  machinery  on  American  lines.  They 
state  that  an  American  miner  by  using  mechanical 
devices  can  dig  out  thirty  tons  of  coal  a week,  while 
the  French  miner  can  get  out  but  a tenth  of  this 
amount. 

The  Marseilles  Municipal  Council  has  decided  to 
construct  a subway  in  the  city  on  account  of  the  in- 
creasing congestion  in  the  streets.  No  particulars 
have  as  yet  been  divulged,  but  it  is  stated  that  the 
necessary  Government  authority  will  be  obtained 
and  the  work  will  proceed  at  an  early  date. 

Last  month  a number  of  German  machine  factor- 
ies received  large  orders  from  France.  These  came 
through  the  Comptoir  Central  (T Achats  Industriels 
pour  les  Regions  Liberies  in  Paris,  which  is  the  pur- 
chasing department  of  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruc- 
tion, and  whose  activity  in  the  devastated  territory 
consists  principally  in  building  houses  and  in  provid- 
ing the  factories  with  machines  and  other  necessities. 
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French  industry  is,  when  possible,  given  the  prefer- 
ence. Up  to  August  of  this  year,  1,900,000,000  francs 
were  spent,  of  which  about  1,000,000,000  went  to 
France.  About  50,000,000  came  to  the  United  States, 
while  the  rest  of  the  sum  went  to  English  firms.  The 
orders  in  the  United  States  were  principally  for  elec- 
trical and  other  machinery,  tools,  typewriters,  etc. 

Of  213  beet  sugar  factories  operating  in  France  be- 
fore the  war,  only  51  are  now  working,  the  decrease 
in  sugar  production  being  from  877,656  tons  to 
109,000  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  $200,000,000  is 
necessary  to  restore  the  sugar  factories  destroyed  in 
the  war. 

Germany 

The  fusion  of  concerns  in  the  same  or  allied  indus- 
tries is  the  order  of  tlie  day  in  Germany.  These 
sometimes  take  the  form  of  mergers,  and  sometimes 
mere  associations.  The  large  provincial  banks  are 
absorbing  the  smaller  banks.  Various  important 
automobile  factories  have  reached  an  agreement  re- 
garding their  manufacturing  program  and  their  sell- 
ing organization.  Everj*^  effort  is  being  made  to  save 
unnecessary  expense.  The  most  important  recent 
combination  of  the  kind  is  that  between  the  Allge- 
meine  Elektrizitdts-Gesellschaft  (A.  E.  F.)  and  the 
Auer-Gesellschaft.  The  Osram  Lamp  factory  of  the 
Auer  Company  is  to  be  united  with  the  incandescent 
lamp  factory  of  the  A.  E.  G.,  which  thus  takes  over 
the  most  important  part  of  the  Auer-Company.  The 
latter  will  disappear  as  such  and  be  liquidated. 

The  managing  director  of  Germany’s  largest  cotton 
mills,  the  Mechanische  Baumwoll-Spinnerei  of  Augs- 
burg, Bavaria,  states  that,  on  account  of  the  fuel 
shortage,  Germany  will  be  unable  to  spin  anything 
like  the  amount  of  cotton  used  before  the  war.  He 
estimates  the  present  requirements  of  the  mills  at 
from  600,000  to  700,000  bales.  Despite  the  shortage 
of  cotton  cloth  on  the  German  market,  he  predicts  a 
small  demand  owing  to  the  high  prices  on  account  of 
the  depreciated  mark.  The  low  value  of  the  mark 
has  the  effect  of  a continuation  of  the  blockade,  as 
100  bales  of  cotton  which  formerly  cost  30,000 
marks  now  cost  450,000. 

The  Berlin  Boersen  Courier  reports  that  the  Ham- 
burg-American  Line  will  have  a weekly  service  to  New 
York  and  also  a weekly  service  to  Cuba  and  Mexico 
by  way  of  New  York  and  Baltimore  in  connection 
with  Dutch  steamers.  The  North  German  Lloyd 
will  have  a New  York  service  every  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  a monthly  service  to  New  Orleans,  Baltimore, 
Norfolk,  and  Havana  by  Dutch  steamers,  and  every 
ten  days  a service  to  South  America  on  Dutch  steam- 
ers. In  October  the  Japanese  Steamship  Company 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  started  a regular  service  be- 


tween the  Far  East  and  German  ports.  For  the  pres-  \ 
ent  transshipment  at  Antwerp  is  provided  for.  ■ 

Should  there  be  suflBcient  cargo,  steamers  are  to  run 
later  between  Hamburg  and  East  Asia.  : 

A glance  at  the  state  of  the  six  leading  banks  of  ) 

Germany  shows  the  heavy  toll  the  war  has  taken  of 
them.  In  1913  the  proportion  of  capital  and  reserve  . 

to  liabilities  stood  at  the  level  of  14.3%.  During  the  ' 

four  and  a half  years  of  the  war  the  proportion  has 
steadily  fallen  until  today  it  is  no  more  than  4.1  per 

cent. 

The  State  Department  has  announced  that  an  un- 
official mission  from  Germany  composed  of  “reput- 
able business  men  representing  various  manufactur-  \ 

ing  interests”  will  arrive  in  the  United  States  in  the 
near  future.  For  some  time  past  German  business 
men  have  been  active  in  London  and  Paris,  but  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  come  to  the  United  States  for 
raw  materials. 

Great  Britain 

The  British  Government  is  making  varied  efforts 
to  assist  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  in  regain- 
ing the  foreign  trade  lost  during  the  war.  As  com- 
mercial travelers  and  business  representatives  have 
been  having  difficulty  in  securing  passage  abroad, 
the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  is  arranging  to 
put  on  board  every  warship  leaving  for  foreign  coun- 
tries a certain  number  of  men  who  for  months  have 
been  anxious  to  go  abroad  to  develop  their  business. 

The  Nation's  Business  for  November  contains  a 
significant  article  dealing  with  the  efforts  England 
is  making  to  defend  her  unstable  key  industries. 

“In  the  category  of  unstable  key  industries,”  it 
says  in  part,  “England  plans  to  include  all  derivatives 
of  coal  tar,  synthetic  drugs  and  chemicals,  optical 
glass,  scientific  glassware,  illuminating  glassware, 
laboratory  porcelain,  scientific  and  optical  instru- 
ments, potassium  compounds,  tungsten  powder  and 
ferro-tungsten  zinc  oxide,  lithopone,  thorium  nitrate 
gas  mantles,  magnetos,  hosiery  needles,  and  gauges. 

“Legislation  is  to  be  sought  in  England  to  pro- 
hibit importation  of  the  products  of  unstable  key 
industries,  except  under  license. 

“At  the  same  time  the  British  Government  plans 
to  enact  anti-dumping  laws,  somewhat  like  the 
Canadian,  and  to  create  authority  to  check  any 
flood  of  imports  from  a country,  such  as  Germany, 
in  which  exchanges  may  go  to  such  a low  figure  as 
to  enable  sales  of  its  goods  in  England  at  prices  below 
the  British  cost  of  production.” 

Italy 

Italian  interests  are  endeavoring  to  consolidate 
their  positions  in  the  Near  East,  from  which  they 
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can  secure  food  products  and  petroleum  in  the  future. 
They  hope  thus  to  be  more  independent  of  the 
countries  where  the  value  of  the  lira  is  so  low. 

The  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana  has  formed  a 
special  institution  called  the  Banca  Italiana  di 
Credito  Commerciale  with  headquarters  in  Milan, 
and,  further,  the  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana  e Bul- 
garia with  a capital  of  12  million  leis  with  the  purpose 
of  developing  trade  between  Italy  and  Bulgaria. 

The  situation  in  Italy  has  apparently  improved 
since  the  recent  panic-like  slump.  The  possibility 
of  postponing  the  compulsory  loan  and  the  denial 
of  the  rumors  of  the  Governmental  prying  into  the 
secrecy  of  the  banks  have  brought  about  a more 
confident  spirit.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the 
extraordinary  war  profit  tax  will  be  pushed  through 
at  once  and  the  compulsory  loan  allowed  to  wait 
for  a time. 

The  Italian  provisional  tariff  will  not  go  into  effect 
until  the  decree  concerning  the  cessation  of  the  state 
of  war  has  been  promulgated  and  will  remain  in 
force  only  until  the  new  tariff  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Parliament.  * 

The  Government  has  stated  in  reply  to  protests 
received  from  industrial  and  commercial  circles  that 
the  placing  of  many  kinds  of  goods  on  the  prohibited 
list  does  not  mean  that  their  importation  is  forbidden, 
but  only  that  licensing  is  obligatory. 

English  firms  have  placed  orders  in  Italy  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  silk  woven  goods,  princi- 
pally sport  clothing,  for  which  they  are  furnishing  the 
necessary  raw  material.  These  goods  can  be  sold  in 
London  at  prices  considerably  lower  than  when  they 
are  manufactured  in  England. 

For  the  proposed  electrification  of  6,000  kilometers 
of  railroad  which  has  been  mentioned  in  previous 
issues,  the  Italian  Government  will  ask  for  a credit 
of  800  million  lire.  The  Government  has  stated  that 
it  is  in  principle  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  a special 
bank  which  shall  be  occupied  exclusively  wdth  opera- 
tions concerning  electrical  enterprises  and  the  elec- 
trification of  the  railroads.  This  bank  would  nego- 
tiate with  foreign  syndicates  and  the  Government 
for  furnishing  supplies.  It  would  also  finance  the 
private  enterprises  w^hich  will  supply  the  electric 
current. 

Venice  is  again  taking  up  her  peculiar  industrial 
activity.  Objects  of  art  from  the  city  are  in  great 
demand,  particularly  in  France;  the  market  for  the 
artificial  pearl  industry  is  almost  exclusively  Paris, 
where  the  pearls  are  used  to  decorate  various  articles, 
particularly  lace  and  ladies’  scarfs,  which  then  find 


their  way  as  Paris  goods  to  Milan,  London,  New 
York,  and  the  Orient. 

Japan 

The  phenomenal  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  silk 

is  said  to  reflect  the  increased  demand  in  America  for 

silk  clothing.  A general  return  to  economy  wiU 

quickly  affect,  it  is  predicted,  the  price  of  silk,  one  of 

the  most  sensitive  of  the  articles  of  commerce. 

« 

The  rubber  industry  in  Japan  has  growm  greatly 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  past  year’s 
exports  of  rubber  tires  have  been  considerable.  A 
combination  of  several  factories  in  Japan  is  said  to 
have  been  effected  to  strengthen  the  rubber  industry. 

The  number  of  motor  cars  used  in  the  Kobe  dis- 
trict is  growing.  There  appears  to  be  a steady  mar- 
ket for  marine-motor  oils,  steam-engine  oils,  turbine 
greases,  gear  greases,  and  similar  supplies. 

Japan’s  rapid  industrial  progress  during  the  past 
five  years  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
development  of  the  machinery  trade.  Japan  im- 
ported in  1914  machinery  to  a value  of  somewhat 
more  than  $12,000,000;  in  1918,  more  than  $29,000,- 
000.  In  1914,  the  United  States  furnished  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total  imports  of  machinery;  in  1918,  80 
per  cent.  The  principal  types  of  machinery  im- 
ported during  1918  are  spinning  machinery,  steam 
boilers  and  accessories,  metal  and  wood-working 
machinery,  electrical  machinery,  sewing  machines 
and  accessories.  Other  importations  include  paper- 
making machinery,  gas  compressors,  pumps,  pneu- 
matic tools,  weaving  looms,  iron  rollers,  cranes  and 
gas,  petroleum  and  steam  engines.  While  British 
competition  has  ceased,  in  large  measure,  during  the 
war,  American  manufacturers  can  now  ill  afford  to 
disregard  it,  for  British  machines  are  well  liked. 
Japan’s  exports  of  machinery,  chiefly  to  Far  Eastern 
countries,  have  increased  from  $634,000  in  1914  to 
approximately  $7,890,000  in  1918.  Exports  include 
electrical  machinery,  spinning  and  w^eaving  machin- 
ery, lathes,  and  printing  machinery. 

Among  recent  instances  of  Government  help  to 
Japanese  commerce  is  the  founding  at  Singapore  and 
Harbin  of  commercial  museums  as  headquarters  for 
Japanese  trade.  The  museum  located  at  Singapore 
wdll  aid  in  the  development  of  trade  in  the  South 
Seas  that  at  Harbin,  will  serve  IManchuria,  Mongolia 
and  Siberia. 

Jugoslavia 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  has  issued  a circular 
order,  which  went  into  effect  October  5,  1919,  pro- 
viding for  total  exemption  from  Customs  duty  for 
the  period  of  one  year  of  certain  goods  required  in  the 
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reconstruction  of  the  country  and  for  the  application 
of  the  “minimum”  (conventional)  customs  rates  of 
duty,  for  a fixed  period,  on  certain  other  goods  irre- 
spective of  their  country  of  origin. 

The  American  Legation  at  Belgrade  has  cabled 
that  all  previous  laws  regarding  exports,  including 
the  recent  decree  imposing  duties  on  certain  exports, 
have  been  repealed  by  an  ordinance  just  decreed. 
The  Act  abolishes  export  license  and  establishes  “a 
regime  of  free  trade  in  Jugoslavia.”  The  Act  is  not 
subject  to  revision  before  January  1,  1920. 

Under  the  new  law  exportation  is  permitted  only  in 
exchange  for  money,  but  by  special  permission  pay- 
ments for  exports  may  be  received  in  kind.  In  the 
case  of  goods  needed  in  Jugoslavia,  exportation  is  to 
be  prohibited  absolutely.  Transportation  to  points 
in  Jugoslavia  will  have  priority  over  shipments 
destined  to  foreign  countries. 

In  accordance  with  the  conventions  with  Austria 
and  Hungary,  no  duty  will  be  charged  upon  exports 
of  the  Central  Bureau. 

Luxemburg 

A Luxemburg  correspondent  writes  concerning  the 
economic  side  of  the  recent  referendum  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  in  favor  of  a customs  union  with  France. 
The  alternative  was  union  with  France  or  with  Bel- 
gium. 40,595  voted  for  the  former,  16,139  for  the 
latter.  The  agriculturists  feared  a customs  union 
with  free-trade  Belgium,  as  it  meant  a falling  of 
prices,  v/hile  the  protective  traditions  of  France  were 
a guarantee  against  this  contingency.  The  laborers 
and  salaried  men  would  have  had  goods  from  a union 
with  Belgium,  but  also  lower  wages.  Besides,  the 
laborers  feared  the  immigration  of  Belgian  workers. 
Thinly  populated  France  is  not  considered  dangerous 
in  this  regard.  The  iron  industry  also  gains  decided 
advantages  from  the  union  with  France,  for  the 
Luxemburg  ore  district  forms  with  the  Lorraine 
Minnette  Basin  and  the  Briey  Plateau  an  organic 
whole.  The  Luxemburg  works  had  acquired  mines 
in  Lorraine  and  France;  as  a result  of  the  union,  they 
can  import  the  ores  free  of  duty.  Belgium  has  coal 
but  scarcely  any  ore;  by  virtue  of  the  union  with 
France  the  Imxemburg  industry  can  use  the  coal 
from  the  Sarre  and  Ruhr  districts. 

Nic.uiagua 

In  response  to  the  great  world  demand  for  sugar, 
Nicaragua  plans  to  develop  the  sugar  industry  on 
her  east  coast  for  which  sugar  centrals  are  now 


lacking,  and  may  come  into  the  market  for  sugar 
mills  and  accessories. 

Panama 

A Pan  American  College  of  Commerce  is  to  be 
established  in  Panama  City.  Part  of  the  building 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Panama  has  been 
granted  for  use  until  a suitable  edifice  can  be  erected. 

Bonded  warehouses  are  to  be  established  at  Pan- 
ama and  Colon  to  facilitate  the  moving  and  selling 
of  supplies  there. 

Panama  City  needs  laundry  soap.  Ship  stores  and 
haberdashery,  tailors’  and  shoemakers’  requisites 
are  also  in  demand  there 

Paraguay 

Additional  transportation  facilities  are  helping 
Paraguay  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  being 
without  a seaport.  Recently  the  Compania  Nunas  e 
Viacao  de  Motto  Grosso,  a British  mining  and  trans- 
portation company,  initiated  service  between  the 
River  Plate  and  ports  on  Alto  Paraguay.  Thus 
Argentina  will  no  longer  monopolize  the  river  traflBc. 
In  line  with  the  progressive  action  of  other  South 
American  republics,  Paraguay  also  is  planning  the 
improvement  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  her 
territory. 

Persia 

The  north  of  Persia  is  practically  a new  market 
with  a population  of  five  or  six  millions  eager  for 
import  of  many  kinds.  Cotton  piece  goods  of  all 
kinds  will  find  a ready  sale  in  Teheran,  Tabriz, 
Meshed,  Resht,  Hamadan,  and  Kermanshah.  The 
Persian  population  clothes  itself  in  cotton  and  de- 
pends almost  entirely  on  imported  articles.  Under- 
wear, silks,  satins,  velvets,  hosiery,  boots,  shoes,  in 
fact  almost  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel,  are  in 
demand.  The  rise  in  silver  has  given  Persia  more 
capital  and  the  new  agreement  with  Great  Britain 
will,  no  doubt,  release  for  trade  money  which  is  now 
lying  idle. 

The  Philippines 

Building  projects  now  under  consideration  in  Man- 
ila will  require  large  quantities  of  cement.  There  are 
several  local  cement  plants  in  operation,  and  the 
Government  is  reported  to  contemplate  the  erection 
of  another. 

In  order  to  meet  an  increasing  demand  for  lum- 
ber, several  new  lumber  companies  are  being  formed 
and  some  of  the  existing  mills  are  planning  exten- 
sions. There  is  a demand  for  logging  and  sawmill 
machinerj^  accessories  and  supplies. 

The  building  of  several  water-power  plants  is  under 
consideration,  among  them  one  for  the  Manila  Elec- 
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trie  Railway  and  Light  Company.  No  comprehen- 
sive surveys  for  hydroelectric  development  have  yet 
been  made  in  the  Philippines. 

Poland 

The  Polish  banks  are  at  present  preparing  for  in- 
creased activity  and  are  opening  new  branches  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  border  prov- 
inces. The  capital  of  many  of  the  banks  is  being  in- 
creased. The  banks  are  also  initiating  industrial  en- 
terprises, many  of  which  have  been  founded  recently. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  Electro-Technic 
Company  with  a share  capital  of  five  million  rubles; 
the  Wood  Industry  Company  with  a share  capital  of 
twenty -five  million  marks,  and  the  Polish  Arms  and 
Ammunition  Factories  with  a share  capital  of  fifty 
million  marks. 

As  a result  of  the  negotiations  between  General 
Katroski,  Chief  of  the  Polish  Military  Mission  for 
Purchases  in  Italy,  and  the  Banca  Italiana  di  Sconto, 
the  latter  has  bought  bonds  of  the  Polish  loan  to  the 
amount  of  50,000,000  lire  and  introduced  them  on 
the  Italian  Exchange.  A branch  of  the  bank  will 
shortly  be  opened  at  Warsaw. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  of  Siberia  has  approved 
the  articles  and  memorandum  of  the  new  Banque 
Siberienne  Polonaise,  with  a capital  of  5,000,000 
rubles  at  Tomsk. 

The  first  Polish  tobacco  and  cigarette  factory  in 
Vilna  has  begun  operations. 

Portugal 

In  spite  of  the  depreciation  of  the  escudo,  which 
is  worth  only  about  one  half  of  its  pre-war  value, 
there  is  a ready  sale  for  all  kinds  of  goods  in  Portugal 
and  the  balances  in  the  banks  were  never  so  large  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 

During  the  war  the  supply  of  German  goods  ceased 
and,  as  England  and  France  were  unable  to  supply 

the  place  of  Germany,  Portugal  has  turned  to  the 
United  States. 

There  is  a demand  for  motor  cars  up  to  $5,000 
each.  Owing  to  the  coal  shortage,  Portuguese  manu- 
facturers are  inquiring  about  oil  and  oil  engines  and 
electro-hydraulic  plants.  Fertilizers  are  in  demand. 
Previous  to  1914,  heavy  steel  and  iron  came  chiefly 
from  Belgium,  but  now  Portugal  is  looking  to  the 
United  States. 

A matter  deserving  particular  attention  is  that  of 
trademarks.  Unless  these  are  promptly  registered  in 
Portugal,  any  unauthorized  individual  may  register 
them  in  his  own  name  and  then  proceed  against  the 
real  owners,  if  they  endeavor  to  send  in  goods  marked 
with  their  own  trade  mark.  By  demanding  pay- 
ment to  surrender  their  title,  rogues  have  sometimes 


reaped  large  rewards.  Several  important  American 

firms  are  reported  to  have  suffered  severely  in  this 
way. 

It  is  reported  that  a bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Portuguese  Parliament  by  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce to  establish  a credit  of  8,000,000  escudos  for 
the  improvement  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  of  the  State. 

Rumania 

A Rumanian  decree  of  September  12  provides  that 
the  importation  into  Rumania  of  the  following  arti- 
cles, instead  of  being  absolutely  prohibited,  may  now 
be  effected  under  permission  of  the  Rumanian  Min- 
istry of  Commerce  and  Industry:  jams,  fruits,  or 
roots  preserved  in  honey,  sugar,  or  sweetened  alco- 
hol, candy,  syrup,  jellies,  fruit  paste,  stewed  fruits, 
rabat,  sweets  of  all  kinds,  tropical  fruits,  dried  or  pre- 
served, except  olives,  coffee,  capers,  and  those  used 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  great  obstacle  to  American  imports  to  Ru- 
mania is  unfavorable  exchange.  It  is  reported  that 
British  and  French  exporters  now  have  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  business,  having  adopted  one  year’s 
credit,  as  a general  rule  with  some  arrangements 

for  two  years  and  even  more,  according  to  the  articles 
sold. 

At  present  Jugoslavia  forbids  the  transit  of  goods 
intended  for  Rumania  except  such  shipments  as  are 
accompanied  by  a wTitten  certificate  proving  that 
they  are  for  the  Red  Cross.  The  sending  forward  of 
such  goods  as  arrived  in  Jugoslavia  before  September 
12,  1919  is  permitted. 

Salvador 

The  National  Legislative  Assembly  of  Salvador  re- 
cently passed  the  new  monetary  system  act.  The 
Government  felt  that  the  establishment  of  the  gold 
standard  or  of  a fixed  rate  of  exchange  on  its  silver 
money  was  absolutely  necessary  as  a matter  of  na- 
tional protection  against  the  high  price  of  foreign 
goods  and  consequently  against  the  present  high  cost 
of  living,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Mone- 
tary Commission  appointed  for  the  purpose,  decreed 
that  the  monetary  unit  is  to  be  the  “colon,”  divided 
into  100  centavos,  represented  by  0.036  grams  of 
gold  900  fine.  The  nickel  money  of  1,  3 and  5 
centavos,  as  well  as  the  silver  money  of  5,  10  and 
20  centavos  in  circulation  at  the  present  time,  will 
be  used  as  fractional  money. 

The  banks  of  the  country  will  exchange  their 
silver  bank  notes  for  the  gold  notes,  but  pending  this 
operation,  the  value  of  the  bank  notes  now  in  circu- 
lation will  be  considered  at  the  rate  of  1 peso  per 
colon.  Within  three  months  after  this  law  is  en- 
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forced,  the  banks  are  to  exchange  the  silver  in  their 
vaults  for  American  gold.  The  exportation  of  silver 
coin  is  to  be  permitted,  but  the  exporter  must  pre- 
viously guarantee  the  importation  of  American  gold 
with  the  net  proceeds.  This  act  became  effective 
September  11,  1919. 

A subsequent  law  established  the  fact  that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  1 American  dollar  shall  be  equiv- 
alent to  2 colons,  and  until  the  new  system  fully  de- 
velops, the  gold  coined  money  of  the  United  States 
is  to  be  legal  tender.  In  addition,  United  States 
bank  notes  representing  dollars  will  be  freely  cir- 
culated in  the  republic  and  are  to  be  received  by  the 
banks.  Obligations  contracted  in  foreign  currency, 
within  or  without  the  country,  will  be  paid  off  in 
the  equivalent  of  United  States  gold  or  in  colons,  at 
the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  at  the  place  and  date 
of  payment. 

South  Africa 

Reports  from  British  South  Africa  indicate  that 
there  is  a dearth  of  leather  goods  of  all  kinds.  This 
is  especially  true  of  shoe  leather,  and  stocks  of  chil- 
dren’s shoes  are  exceptionally  low.  It  is  stated  that 
one  large  shoe  manufacturing  firm  is  contemplating 
the  installation  of  new  machinery  which  will  treble 
its  output,  and  that  other  companies  are  considering 
similar  action.  Clothing  factories  also  are  unable  to 
supply  the  present  heavy  demand  and  there  is  need 
for  goods  of  the  better  class. 

Spain 

Travelers  who  have  visited  Spain  since  the  armis- 
tice have  been  struck  by  the  interest  American 
affairs  now  arouse  in  that  country.  The  pres- 
ence of  American  oflBcers  and  agents  in  every  port 
and  town,  the  activity  displayed  by  American  en- 
gineers in  exploring  and  studying  Spanish  sources 
of  industrial  and  mineral  wealth,  and  the  visit  of 
American  bankers  have  impressed  all  classes  of 
Spanish  society  and  created  a new  current  of  opinion. 

The  International  Exposition  of  the  Electrical 
Industries  which  the  Association  of  Electrical  In 
dustrials  of  Catalonia  had  planned  to  hold  in  Barce- 
lona in  1915  was  postponed  on  account  of  the  war. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  hold  the  exposition  in  1922  in 


conjunction  with  a national  exposition  of  Spanish 
products. 

Sweden 

Experiments  carried  out  in  Sweden  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  wireless  telephone  have  given  good  re- 
sults, and  it  has  now  been  decided  to  outfit  the  larger 
of  the  Swedish  fishing  boats  with  receiving  appara- 
tus. The  wireless  telephone  station  will  be  located  in 
Gothenburg. 

Attempts  were  recently  made  in  Sweden  to  import 
American  eggs,  but  these  have  not  been  able  to  with- 
stand the  long  voyage  and  have  arrived  in  a condition 
which  puts  competition  with  Swedish  eggs  out  of  the 
question. 

Switzerland 

The  Swiss  public  is  giving  attention  to  the  matter 
of  regulating  importations,  as,  on  account  of  the  de- 
preciation of  the  currencies  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries, Switzerland  is  flooded  with  various  classes  of 
cheap  goods  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Swiss  in- 
dustry. Various  projects  have  been  proposed,  among 
others  a heavy  increase  in  import  duties,  but  opinions 
even  in  industrial  circles  differ  greatly  and  the  last 
word  has  not  yet  been  spoken  on  this  difficult  and 
serious  problem. 

A recent  financial  bulletin  reports  a marked  im- 
provement in  the  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  ma- 
terials, so  that  the  rationing  of  bread,  fats,  butter, 
and  groceries  has  been  withdrawn.  Swiss  national 
economy  is,  however,  unable  to  gain  a corresponding 
benefit  through  this  circumstance  and  very  few 
Swiss  industries  are  able  to  record  a thriving  business. 

Venezuela 

Venezuela’s  first  National  Exhibition  will  be  held 
in  Caracas  from  December  19,  1919,  to  February  8, 
1920.  The  purpose  is  primarily  to  show  the  progress 
made  in  recent  years  in  agriculture  and  cattle  raising, 
the  manufacturing  industries  and  also  in  arts  and 
crafts.  The  exposition  is  organized  in  three  main 
divisions,  agriculture,  industry  and  livestock,  and  is 
open  to  exhibitors  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  proposes  to  estab- 
lish in  Casacas  a wireless  station  sufficiently  strong 
to  communicate  with  similar  stations  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  has  therefore  invited  sealed 
bids  to  be  submitted  before  June  30,  1920. 


Note:  The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  is  exceptionally  equipped  to 
renlv  promptly  to  inquiries  regarding  current  market  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  opportunities 
for  the  sale  of  specific  products  abroad,  trade  and  banking  methods,  foreign  tariffs,  names  of  foreign 
buyers,  and  the  credit  standing  of  foreign  firms.  Its  service  is  available  to  customers  and  to  others 
interested  in  international  banking  connections  and  foreign  trade. 
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T NFORMATION  which  has  developed  during  the  past 

fortnight,  while  far  from  clarifying  in  its  entirety 
the  foreign  trade  situation,  has  served  to  indicate  very 
clearly  that  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  have  grasped 
the  essential  fact  in  the  American  viewpoint.  This 
fact  is  that  whatever  financial  arrangements  may  he 
entered  into,  whatever  American  credits  may  be  forth- 
coming, will  of  necessity  be  offered  on  a business 
basis.  The  best  opinion  in  the  United  States  is  that 
solvency  should  not  be  restored  by  a continuation  of 
credit  arrangements  executed  under  war  pressure  by 
the  various  governments.  With  the  war,  as  such,  a 
thing  of  the  past,  loans  offered  by  governments  to 
governments  with  little  regard  to  prevailing  economic 
conditions  should  be  as  little  desired  by  European 
borrowers  as  by  bankers  and  business  men  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  thought  that  they  would  read 
all  too  sharply  upon  conditions  in  this  country,  and 
might  serve  to  aggravate  inflation,  promote  higher 
prices,  stimulate  industrial  unrest,  and  so  delay  rather 
than  promote  the  stability  which  the  world  so  greatly 
needs. 

A French  Opinion 

This  is  apparently  the  American  view,  and  there 
are  evidences  that  this  view  is  understood  and  shared 
in  the  most  influential  European  capitals.  The 
British  delegates  to  the  International  Trade  Confer- 
ence were  emphatic  in  their  statement  of  a similar 
attitude.  Stephan  Lauzanne,  the  French  journalist 
and  economist,  said  recently,  “If  America  is  to  be  led 
to  take  on  her  shoulders  the  financial  burden  of  all 
Europe,  it  is  necessary  to  show  America  that  Europe 
cannot  bear  this  burden  herself.  . . . There  is  in 

France  a great  deal  of  money  that  needs  only  to  be 
employed.  What  prevents  the  French  Government 
from  making  an  appeal  to  its  own  possessors  of  money 
before  asking  help  from  the  rich  across  the  ocean?” 

More  important  than  such  frank  statements  as  these, 
however,  is  the  attitude  toward  American  loans,  and 
indeed  trade  with  America,  which  gradually  grew 
clearer  as  the  Trade  Conference  progressed,  and  which 
is  being  echoed  and  reflected  in  current  press  com- 
ment on  the  other  side.  Some  American  business  men 
have  felt  that  loans  made  either  to  European  Govern- 


ments or  individuals  should  be  spent  in  their  entirety 
in  the  purchase  of  goods  in  this  country.  The  state- 
ment was  frankly  and  frequently  made  during  the 
conference,  and  by  the  representatives  of  the  very 
countries  whose  need  is  greatest,  that  supplies  would 
be  bought  wherever  they  could  be  most  advanta- 
geously bought.  In  the  case  of  Belgium  and  Italy, 
certainly,  and  possibly  in  the  case  of  France,  this  can 
mean  only  that  some  goods  will  be  bought  in  Ger- 
many, where  both  the  franc  and  the  lira  are  at  a 
premium. 

The  Spirit  of  Self-Reliance 

Such  an  attitude  may  have  been  unexpected.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  dictated  by  the  most  elementary 
business  considerations,  and  as  such  is  an  indication 
of  a growing  feeling  of  independence  and  self-reliance 
in  European  business  men,  which  argues  more  con- 
vincingly for  their  future  than  could  any  amount  of 
special  pleading. 

Supporting  this  frankly  practical  and  altogether 
admirable  attitude  of  business  men  in  the  countries 
named,  there  is  the  cold  logic  of  the  figures  set  forth 
in  the  statistics  of  foreign  trade  for  September,  as 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. The  balance  of  trade  in  that  month  was  approx- 
imately $158,000,000,  the  smallest  since  July,  1917. 
The  expansion  of  imports — the  total  in  September 
reached  the  record  breaking  figure  of  $435,000,000 — 
was  not  entirely  due,  apparently,  to  European  pro- 
ductivity. Larger  increases  were  noticed  in  commodi- 
ties supplied  by  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  the 
European  increase  was  considerable,  and  would  have 
caused  more  comment  had  it  not  been  overshadowed. 
Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  off  greatly.  Europe 
is  not  buying  from  us  at  the  rate  which  continued  for 
so  many  months.  The  unfavorable  exchange  situation 
is  beginning  to  have  its  effect. 

Proofs  of  Stability 

If  any  conclusion  can  safely  be  drawn  from  these 
various  factors  in  the  situation  it  is  that  international 
relations  are  approaching  once  more  a sound  basis. 
Nations  on  the  verge  of  dissolution  cannot  and  will 
not  lose  time  in  haggling  for  terms.  Europe’s  need  is 


vast  and  immediate.  It  is  not,  however,  so  overpower- 
ing as  to  force  her  into  the  position  of  asking  the 
doles  of  charity  and  accepting  thankfully  on  any 
terms  whatever  assistance  richer  and  more  fortunate 
nations  may  see  fit  to  offer.  Now  more  than  ever  it 
becomes  clear  that  lending  to  Europe,  when  it  is  done, 
must  be  done  as  a matter  of  sound  business  for  the 
United  States.  Europe  needs  America,  but  hardly 
more  than  America  needs  Europe.  Arrangements 
which  grow  out  of  the  situation  will  be  mutually 
advantageous. 

From  the  narrower  viewpoint  of  actual  sales  abroad 
it  is  also  possible  to  see  more  clearly  some  of  the 
developments  which  may  occur  in  the  situation. 
There  is  food  for  thought  in  the  optimistic  address  of 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Never,  he  said,  had  there  been  greater  opportunities 
for  the  trade  of  Great  Britain.  Germany’s  position 
he  considered  very  weak.  In  Japan  there  had  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  America,  with 
internal  troubles  and  a high  rate  of  exchange,  was  not 
favorably  placed  for  improving  her  trade. 

Effects  the  Exchange  Rate 

The  statement  that  the  unfavorable  rate  of  exchange 
is  a barrier  to  the  United  States  is  certainly  true. 
Every  exporting  country  whose  rate  of  exchange  is 
more  favorable  than  ours  is  by  just  that  much  in  a 
better  position  for  selling  abroad  than  our  own. 
This  is  an  almost  universal  handicap  as  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  for  even  in  those  countries 
in  the  Far  East  where  exchange  is  against  the  United 
States  the  European  disparity  is  generally  greater. 

It  thus  becomes  more  apparent  that  the  future 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  may  soon  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
initiative  and  ability  of  her  merchants  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  products  rather  than  upon  any  for- 
tuitous developments  such  as  those  which  have 
brought  about  her  present  pre-eminent  position.  The 
tendency  of  trade  will  be  to  go  back  to  the  channels 
so  deeply  worn  in  the  days  before  the  war.  To  hold 
even  a notable  portion  of  our  gains  will  require  con- 
scientious effort  and  continually  improved  service. 

Importance  of  Combined  Effort 

Two  agencies  which  were  lacking  before  the  war 
will  be  available  in  the  ensuing  competition.  The 
first  of  these,  of  course,  is  the  Webb  Law  Corporation. 
The  second  is  the  type  of  banking  organization  pro- 
vided by  the  Edge  bill,  which  has  just  passed  the 


House  of  Representatives  and  is  now  in  the  confer- 
ence stage. 

The  Webb  Law  has  been  in  operation  long  enough 
for  the  statement  to  be  made  that  it  provides  what 
experience  has  proved  to  be  valuable  privileges  for 
American  manufacturers  and  exporters.  The  possi- 
bilities of  co-operative  organization  for  foreign  sales, 
as  provided  by  the  law,  have  been  well  canvassed, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  sufficient  elasticity 
to  allow  various  types  of  corporations,  each  differing 
from  the  other  to  such  extent  as  the  needs  and  prac- 
tices within  the  industry  or  group  of  industries  con- 
cerned make  necessary  and  desirable.  The  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  which  last  year  issued 
a booklet  pointing  out  the  possibilities  of  the  law, 
and  some  of  the  various  methods  of  organization  pos- 
sible under  it,  is  now  about  to  issue  another  volume 
based  upon  actual  practice  under  the  law.  It  de- 
scribes the  types  of  organization  effected  in  several 
of  the  most  important  industrial  groups.  This  book 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  to  interested  persons  in 
the  near  future. 

Possibilities  in  Edge  Bill 

It  is  perhaps  possible  to  overstate  the  importance  of 
the  pending  Edge  bill,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  many  of  its  provisions  will  be  valuable  as  they 
afford  additional  opportunities  for  co-operation  along 
lines  that  will  benefit  foreign  trade.  The  bill  allows 
banking  corporations  to  be  formed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  corpora- 
tions, speaking  generally,  may  discount  the  securities 
accepted  by  American  merchants  and  manufacturers 
in  payment  for  sales  made  in  Europe.  As  the  Webb 
Law  allows  manufacturers  and  others  to  combine  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  abroad,  the  present  bill  allows 
combinations  for  the  pooling  of  credit.  The  proposed 
corporations  may  issue  debentures  covered  by  the 
securities  accepted  from  its  customers,  and  so  may 
permit  the  general  public  to  share  in  the  financial 
operations  in  which  it  is  engaged.  There  is  no  Gov- 
ernment participation  or  guarantee  explicit  or  implied 
in  the  bill,  but  it  is  at  least  an  attempt  to  mobilize  the 
credit  of  industry  for  the  assistance  of  foreign  trade. 
Organizations  similar  to  the  type  proposed  are  already 
in  existence,  but  they  are  not  as  a rule  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  most  of  them  are  the 
subsidiaries  of  banks  and  not  of  manufacturing 
concerns. 


Foreign  Markets 


Abyssinu 

^HE  Abyssinian  Corporation,  Ltd.,  has  been  formed 
in  London  to  exploit  the  great  resources  of  Abys- 
sinia and  to  export  manufactures  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  to  that  kingdom.  Machinery 
of  all  kinds  is  to  be  imported,  better  transportation 
is  to  be  provided  and  particular  attention  is  to  be 
paid  to  agricultural  development.  Abyssinia,  though 
independent,  is  in  line  with  the  long  chain  of  terri- 
tories under  British  rule  or  administration  between 
Cairo  and  the  Cape  and  the  proposed  Cape  to  Cairo 
Railway  almost  skirts  its  western  frontier. 

Argentina 

An  American  importer  in  business  in  Buenos  Aires 
reports  that  there  are  a great  many  complaints  in 
Argentina  regarding  the  insistence  of  American  manu- 
facturers for  cash  against  documents.  The  English, 
Italians,  Belgians,  Germans,  Scandinavians  and  Jap- 
anese, he  said,  are  all  extending  long  credits  and  are 
also  sending  goods  better  packed  and  in  many  cases 
of  better  quality  than  the  Americans.  He  especially 
mentioned  window-glass  and  glassware.  During  the 
war,  he  said,  Americans  supplied  Argentina  with  these 
articles,  but  the  merchandise  was  not  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Belgians  and  was  not  packed  as  well.  The 
Belgians  are  now  selling  again  in  the  Argentine  mar- 
ket at  prices  25  per  cent,  lower  than  American  prices 
and  are  delivering  goods  of  high  quality  well  packed. 
He  also  stated  that  in  many  cases  American  goods 
were  inferior  to  the  samples  on  which  the  orders  were 
obtained. 

Transportation  and  communication  facilities  for 
Argentina  are  being  improved  in  various  ways. 
Through  traffic  across  the  continent  from  Buenos  Aires 
via  the  Transandine  Railroad  has  recently  been  re- 
sumed, the  route  having  been  closed  for  six  months 
because  of  heavy  snows  in  the  Andes.  Airplane  serv- 
ice between  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  Bahia, 
Brazil,  with  intermediate  stops,  is  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished. A Spanish  company  capitalized  at  $100,000,- 
000  is  to  establish  a regular  line  of  steamships  be- 
tween Argentina  and  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Shipping 
at  new  points  on  the  rivers  Paraguay,  Parana,  Upper 
Parana  and  Uruguay  is  to  be  facilitated  by  the  con- 
struction of  eighteen  floating  docks,  whose  estimated 
cost  is  $3,200,000  m/n.  The  National  Government  is 
to  purchase  additional  tank  steamers  for  the  transport 
of  petroleum  from  the  State  wells  at  Comodoro 
Rivadavia  to  Buenos  Aires.  Furthermore,  the  Com- 
pania  Mercantil  Argentina  expects  to  instal  a 50,000- 
ton  grain  elevator  in  the  precincts  of  the  New  Port 
of  Buenos  Aires. 

One  of  the  important  measures  before  the  Congress 


of  Argentina  is  a bill  authorizing  the  construction  of 
additional  irrigation  works  to  the  value  of  $20,000,000 
m/n  in  the  provinces  of  Jujuy,  La  Rioja  and  Tucuman. 

The  Argentine  Ministry  of  Public  Works  has  pro- 
posed a vast  engineering  scheme  whereby  every  town 
of  3,000  inhabitants  is  to  have  a modern  water  supply 
system  and  all  towns  with  more  than  8,000  population 
are  to  have  in  addition  an  efficient  sanitary  system. 
Engineers  and  huge  quantities  of  industrial  material, 
including  piping,  cement,  pumping  plants,  etc.,  will 
be  needed  if  the  plans  bear  fruit. 

Australasia 

The  Australian  Government  has  announced  its  in- 
tention to  continue  its  line  of  overseas  vessels.  The 
line  was  primarily  initiated  to  insure  reasonable 
freight  rates  to  Australian  producers.  The  govern- 
ment is  now  carrying  out  a shipbuilding  program 
which  calls  for  fifty  cargo  vessels  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  £10,000,000.  Some  of  the  ships  are  being 
built  in  government  yards  and  some  in  privately- 
owned  yards  in  Australia,  while  the  contracts  for  the 
larger  vessels  have  been  let  to  English  yards.  A 
number  of  the  boats  are  to  be  outfitted  with  Diesel 


engines. 


Belgium 


Machinery  valued  at  nearly  three  billion  francs  has 
been  returned  to  Belgium  from  Germany  since  April. 
The  output  of  the  coal  mines  has  already  reached  86.8 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  mined  in  1914.  Upon  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice  800,000  persons  were  without 
employment;  since  that  time  the  number  has  been 
reduced  to  200,000,  while  in  the  first  half  of  1919 
Antwerp’s  tonnage  reached  25  per  cent,  of  that  for 
the  same  period  in  1914. 

The  Belgian  cotton  industry,  which  used  1,705,000 
spindles  before  the  war,  has  resumed  operations  to 
the  extent  of  44.12  per  cent.  The  world’s  cotton 
shortage  and  the  prohibitive  rate  of  American  ex- 
change are  causing  Belgium  to  seek  other  sources  of 
supply  for  this  important  material.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  induce  private  capital  to  develop  cotton 
growing  in  the  Congo,  but  at  best  ten  years  will  elapse 
before  a high-grade  cotton  can  be  produced  there. 
The  cotton  interests  are,  therefore,  looking  to  Brazil, 
which  produces  a two-inch  staple  that  may  in  the  near 
future  play  a prominent  part  in  the  cotton  market. 

While  representatives  of  some  American  firms  in 
Belgium  have  been  demanding  70  per  cent,  cash  with 
order  despite  the  unfavorable  exchange,  Swiss  firms 
are  extending  credits  and  doing  all  they  can  to  facili- 
tate shipments  on  the  Rhine  from  Basel  to  Antwerp. 

The  petitions  for  export  licenses  for  glassware  of 


mm 


all  sorts  reached  a total  of  23,000  tons  in  August, 
1919.  This  seems  to  justify  the  general  belief  that 
within  a short  period  the  exportation  of  Belgian  glass- 
ware will  attain  its  former  importance. 

The  railroad  situation  continues  to  improve.  All 
the  trackage  removed  by  the  Germans  has  been  re- 
\ placed  and  1,700  trains  operate  daily.  About  75,000 

freight  cars  are  in  use  and  9,000  more  have  been 
ordered  in  the  United  States.  Before  the  war  92,079 
freight  cars  were  employed  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
I promising  field  here  for  railroad  equipment  concerns. 

' La  Constitution  Metal lique  has  been  authorized  by 

the  Belgian  Government  to  make  purchases  of  machine 
tools  to  the  extent  of  25,000,000  francs  against  the 


American  credit.  This  company  has  already  pur- 
chased machine  tools  from  the  United  States  War 
Department. 

Brazil 

The  large  warehouses  of  the  Flora  Pring  Bastos 
firm,  situated  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  September  with  a loss  esti- 
mated at  a million  dollars,  will  probably  be  rebuilt 
in  the  near  future. 

The  State  of  Bahia  is  reported  to  be  about  to  estab- 
lish two  model  stock  farms,  one  near  Bonfia  and  the 
other  near  Mundo  Novo.  The  Government  has  appro- 
priated $125,000  for  this  purpose.  The  legislature  of 
this  State  has  authorized  the  reorganization  of  the 
Bahian  Navigation  Company  and  of  the  Rio  San  Fran- 
cisco Steamship  Company,  and  has  appropriated  funds 
for  the  repair  of  the  ships  and  the  purchase  of  new 
ones.  The  State  of  Bahia  is  also  planning  to  build  a 
railway  to  convey  to  Porto  Alegre  coal  from  a newly 
opened  mine  not  far  from  that  city. 

Reports  indicate  that  Brazil  is  in  need  of  most 
manufactured  articles,  particularly  construction  ma- 
terials, that  cement,  corrugated  iron  and  barbed  wire 
are  in  great  demand  and  that  aniline  dyes  are  scarce 
and  are  being  replaced  by  natural  colors. 

A bill  before  the  Brazilian  Congress  provides  for 
an  appropriation  of  about  $60,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  irrigating  canals  and  other  works  to  make 
possible  the  settlement  of  sparsely  populated  districts. 

Bulgaria 

A New  York  tobacco  house  is  reported  to  have  pur- 
chased two  thousand  tons  of  finest  quality  Macedonian 
and  Thracian  tobacco  at  prices  ranging  from  38  to 
75  levas.  There  are  still  large  quantities  of  tobacco 
in  Bulgaria  for  export,  which,  according  to  a recent 
ruling  of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  may  be  sent  to 
allied  or  neutral  countries  in  return  for  certain  articles 
of  “prime  necessity,”  food  products,  textiles,  etc. 

The  British  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  has 
granted  permission  to  a number  of  Bulgarian  business 
men  to  visit  England  to  arrange  for  the  sale  of 


tobacco,  opium,  attar  of  roses,  wool,  hides  and  skins, 
and  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements,  electrical  materials,  medical  and  phar- 
maceutical articles,  and  railway  supplies. 

Canada 

Reports  received  from  Canada  state  that  important 
changes  may  be  made  in  the  tariff  rates  in  the  near 
future,  and  American  business  men  about  to  make 
contracts  with  the  Dominion  for  either  imports  or 
exports  are  being  advised  to  have  the  contracts 
couched  in  such  terms  as  will  protect  them  against 
possible  changes  in  tariff  rates. 

The  Canadian  Food  Board  has  purchased  prac- 
tically the  entire  output  of  sugar  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  at  a price  of  $5.76  per  hundredweight,  c.  i.  f. 
New  York. 

Chile 

The  City  of  Iquique  proposes  to  build  houses  for 
its  workingmen  and  is  considering  an  initial  appro- 
priation of  100,000  pesos  for  that  purpose.  The 
houses  will  be  small,  of  a uniform  plan,  hygienic  and 
comfortable.  The  Iquique  Department  of  Public 
Works  plans  the  construction  of  water  works  estimated 
to  cost  50,000  pesos. 

Valparaiso  is  preparing  to  open  up  and  improve  the 
Avenue  Espana.  A commission  of  engineers  reported 
in  favor  of  the  proposal  of  La  Sociedad  Nacional  de 
Buques  y Maderas  which  recommended  bitulithic 
asphalt  pavement.  The  Municipality  of  Valparaiso 
voted  fifty  million  pesos  to  organize  and  carry  out  an 
Industrial  Exposition  in  1920  in  that  city. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  appropriated  27,820,- 
000  pesos  for  the  purchase  of  railroad  equipment.  A 
loan  of  160,000,000  pesos  is  being  provided  to  cover 
this  outlay.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 
will  inaugurate  direct  steamship  service,  without 
transhipment,  from  Valparaiso  to  New  York;  the  first 
steamer,  the  “Ebro”  is  to  sail  this  month. 

China 

Ralph  Dawson,  Vice-President  of  the  Asia  Banking 
Corporation,  who  has  just  returned  after  more  than  a 
year  in  the  Far  East,  gave  an  interview  concerning 
conditions  in  China  in  which  he  said  in  part: 

“As  regards  the  selling  policy  of  American  exporters,  1 
should  say  that,  generally  speaking,  the  establishing  and 
operating  of  one’s  own  organization  offers  the  greatest  promise 
of  substantial  success  in  the  Chinese  field.  In  fact,  all  the 
outstanding  successes  among  foreign  concerns  in  China  have 
pursued  this  policy.  It  is  a mistaken  idea  that  only  big  firms 
can  afford  to  have  their  own  selling  organizations  in  China. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a start  toward  the  establishment 
of  a selling  organization.  It  shouldn’t  matter  that  the  start 
be  small  and  the  growth  slow;  remember  that  this  big,  rich 
Chinese  market  cannot  be  rushed,  any  more  than  one  can 
hurry  along  a huge  iceberg.  Select  a man  with  a good  per- 
sonality, and  preferably  a man  who  has  had  experience  in  the 
Chinese  market.  Let  this  man  form  the  basis  of  your  organi- 


zation  in  the  Orient;  let  him  be  of  the  type  that  prefers  slow, 
but  sure,  growth  to  meteoric,  but  uncertain,  success.  Such  a 
man  will  automatically  build  up  his  selling  organization  with 
men  who  will  carry  out  his  ideas.  From  my  own  experience, 
I should  say  that  the  finest  selling  organizations  in  China,  in 
the  future,  can  be  formed  out  of  the  youth  of  America — alert, 
sturdy,  courageous  young  men,  with  vision,  intelligence  and 
the  highest  degree  of  stick-to-it-iveness. 

“The  reason  why  one’s  own  organization  in  China  is  the 
most  successful  is  because  the  business  is  always  under  one’s 
own  control.  A foreign  selling  agency,  whatever  its  loyalty, 
may  possibly  give  the  preference  in  new  business  to  one  of  its 
own  countrymen.  With  your  own  organization  you  control 
your  own  business  always,  and  furthermore,  gain  your  own 
valuable  experience  as  you  go  along,  instead  of  leaving  every- 
thing to  the  agent,  and  so  remaining  relatively  ignorant  of 
Chinese  business  practice,  even  after  years  of  selling  them 
your  goods. 

“It  is  vitally  necessary,  of  course,  that  the  future  witness 
the  development  of  a perfect  co-ordination  between  the  finan- 
cial and  the  commercial  organizations  of  America  with  refer- 
ence to  Chinese  trade,  and  back  of  these  efforts  must  stand 
a well-defined  policy  of  the  Government  with  respect  to 
American  enterprises  in  China.” 

There  are  many  evidences  that  opportunities  for  the 
expansion  of  American  trade  in  China  were  never 
better  than  today.  Of  the  total  imports  into  the  port 
of  Shanghai  for  the  year  1918,  the  United  States  fur- 
nished approximately  • 16  per  cent.  The  port  of 
Shanghai  transacts  probably  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
foreign  trade  of  China. 

Among  the  industries  in  China  reported  in  pros- 
perous condition  are  those  of  cotton  spinning,  ship- 
building and  flour  milling.  It  is  reported  that  a 
cotton  mill  having  500  looms  and  more  than  40,000 
spindles  is  being  erected  north  of  Wuchang.  The 
machinery  is  to  he  of  British  and  American  manu- 
facture. 

Proposed  railway  construction  in  the  southern 
provinces  includes  lines  connecting  the  hinterland  of 
southwest  China  with  the  Yangtse  and  with  the  rail- 
ways of  French  Indo-China  and  also  giving  it  com- 
munication with  the  sea,  A projected  railway  under 
an  American  contract  would  open  up  parts  of  Hunan 
and  Kwangshi  and  form  part  of  a main  line  between 
Shanghai  and  French  Indo-China.  Some  attention  is 
given  a project  for  making  a deep-water  port  ten  miles 
below  Canton. 

Colombia 

The  Congress  of  Colombia  is  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  a line  of  steamers  to  run  between  Colom- 
bian ports  and  New  York.  The  institution  of  a coast- 
wise traffic  also  is  proposed,  to  go  as  far  east  as 
Maracaibo  in  Venezuela,  and  west  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Buenaventura  and  the  other  Pacific  ports. 
The  Tropical  Steamship  Corporation  of  New  York 
has  started  a service  between  New  York  City,  King- 
ston, Jamaica,  Cartagena  and  Puerto  Colombia. 

The  Caribbean  Steamship  Company,  Ltd.,  will 


inaugurate  a passenger  service  between  New  York  and 
ports  in  Jamaica  and  Colombia. 

Petroleum  exploration  in  the  Cartagena  district 
are  being  made  by  several  American  firms. 

To  carry  out  its  program  of  public  works,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Colombia  has  set  aside  in  its  budget  the 
sum  of  $20,000,000.  Contracts  for  the  erection  of 
engineering  plants  and  the  supplying  of  materials  are 
being  considered.  Roads  are  to  be  improved  and 
several  new  main  and  branch  lines  of  railroad  are 
planned.  The  Buenaventura-Cali  line  is  to  be  ex- 
tended northward  to  Amaga. 

Czechoslovakia 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public for  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  was 
(without  coal)  737,606,778  crowns  and  that  of  the 
imports  556,959,104  crowns,  thus  giving  the  new  re- 
public a favorable  trade  balance. 

A group  of  banks  in  Prague,  headed  by  the  Zicno 
Bank  and  the  Union  Bank,  have  founded  a stock  com- 
pany with  30,000,000  crowns  capital  for  the  exchange 
of  merchandise  with  the  Far  East.  The  exportation  of 
textile  goods,  machines,  china,  glass,  paper,  etc.,  is 
planned.  Dr.  Hodac,  General  Secretary  of  the  Czech 
Industrial  Syndicate  in  Prague,  states  that  there  are 
at  present  in  Czechoslovakia  goods  for  export  worth 
five  billion  francs.  They  are  principally  sugar,  glass, 
porcelain,  beer  and  alcohol. 

Spring  and  Autumn  Sample  Fairs  in  Prague  pat- 
terned after  those  of  Leipzig  and  Lyons  are  planned 
by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Prague,  the  Ministries 
interested,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  com- 
mercial organizations. 

Dutch  East  Indies 

There  is  a considerable  lack  of  cargo  space  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  both  for  America  and  India. 
Freight  rates  are  very  high,  especially  for  space  not 
controlled  by  the  Batavia  Shipping  Conference.  The 
government  proposes  to  increase  the  import  duties  for 
fiscal  purposes. 

Ecuador 

A new  steamship  line  from  New  Orleans  to  Guaya- 
quil is  soon  to  be  started.  Both  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  and  the  Peruvian  Line  have  resumed  calls 
at  Guayaquil. 

Esthonia 

An  Esthonian  commercial  and  industrial  bank 
called  the  “Nordische  Bank”  has  been  founded  at 
Reval  with  a capital  of  5,000,000  francs.  At  the  head 
of  the  institute  are  several  prominent  industrial  under- 
takings, among  them  the  Fellin  Association  for  Flax 
Industry. 

Finland 

Finland’s  losses  in  shipping  during  the  vrar 
amounted  to  87  ships  with  a tonnage  of  75,000, gross 


tons,  or  one-sixth  of  the  total  commercial  fleet.  In 
spite  of  this  fact  large  profits  were  earned  by  the  ship- 
ping companies  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  invest  such 
profits  into  developing  the  mercantile  marine.  Fin- 
nish firms  propose  to  open  new  lines  to  North  and 
South  America  and  also,  if  possible,  to  East  Asia, 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  These  plans  are  sup- 
ported by  both  the  government  and  Finnish  importers 
and  exporters,  who  now  are  mainly  dependent  upon 
Scandinavian  and  English  shipping. 

$ 

France 

France’s  adverse  balance  of  trade  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year  was,  in  round  numbers, 
ten  billion  francs.  By  the  end  of  July  it  amounted 
to  more  than  eleven  billions  and  a half. 

The  French  National  Office  of  Coal  was,  after  the 
Armistice,  placed  under  the  Ministry  of  Industrial 
Reconstruction.  This  Ministry  has  recently  issued  a 
decree  providing  that  consumers  be  classified  in  five 
main  categories,  viz:  (1)  administrative  and  private 
needs,  (2)  gas  works  and  power  plants,  (3)  railroads, 
(4)  large  industries,  (5)  miscellaneous.  The  Office 
supervises  the  importation  of  foreign  coal,  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  increasing  prices,  has  the  right  of 
requisition  upon  arrival  at  a price  fixed  in  advance, 
which  was  September  12,  $29  (in  August  $27)  per 
metric  ton  for  American  coal  f.  o.  b.  French  port. 

M.  Cels,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Works,  has  unfolded  the  project  for  the  utilization  of 
the  water  power  of  the  Rhone.  A canal  will  be  con- 
structed which  will  make  the  river  navigable  for  ships 
of  1,200  tons  from  the  sea  to  Switzerland  and  numer- 
ous power  stations  will  be  erected  along  the  shore. 
By  means  of  the  improved  electric  power,  the  naviga- 
tion and  irrigation  of  the  whole  district  will  be 
transformed. 

The  London  Ironmonger  estimates  that  French 
duties  on  iron  and  steel  have  been  doubled  in  the 
tariff  effective  July  8.  Values  having  risen  greatly, 
the  former  specific  duties  are  multiplied  by  various 
co-efficients  from  1.1  to  3.  Tool  steel,  which  paid  15 
francs  before  the  war,  is  now  paying  40^  francs  per 
100  kilos. 

Germany 

The  following  goods  may  now  be  imported  into 
Germany  without  import  license:  Raw,  bleached, 

dyed  and  carded  cotton,  and  cotton  linters  and  waste; 
hemp  and  ramie  fibre;  jute  sisal  and  coire  yarn; 
esparto;  raw  wool,  including  bleached,  dyed,  and 
waste;  hair  and  bristles;  raw  and  spun  silk;  and  all 
waste  textiles  for  paper  manufacture,  including  old 
rope  and  cords. 

It  is  reported  that  Bremen  coal  merchants  are  offer- 
ing American  steam,  gas  and  house  coal  at  580  marks, 
or  about  $29  per  ton  c.  i.  f.  Negotiations  are  said 


to  be  proceeding  with  a view  to  accelerated  delivery 
of  American  coal. 

The  Jonson  Line  in  Stockholm  has  established  reg- 
ular steamer  communication  between  Hamburg  and 
Brazil  and  the  Argentine. 

Great  Britain 

British  exports  of  manufactured  articles  in  Sep- 
tember were  greater  by  £18,000,000  than  the  exports 
for  September,  1918.  Export  trade  in  general  was 
65.6  per  cent,  greater  in  September  this  year  than  the 
corresponding  month  last  year.  The  re-export  trade 
has  multiplied  nine  times  in  the  same  limits. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Health  is  trying  to  intro- 
duce wood,  reinforced  concrete,  interlocking  and 
hollow  terra  cotta  bricks,  and  asbestos  sheetings  as 
building  materials  in  England.  The  usual  construc- 
tion materials  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  brick 
or  stone. 

Greece 

Greek  commerce  has  shown  a healthy  growth  re- 
cently and  ships  with  cargoes  and  passengers  are 
arriving  at  Greek  ports  from  the  United  States,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany  and  elsewhere.  A large 
number  of  Canadian  motor  cars  is  expected  in  Greece. 
They  will  be  used  as  public  conveyances  in  the  streets 
of  Athens,  Piraeus  and  Saloniki. 

The  introduction  of  American  agricultural  ma- 
chinery into  Greece  six  years  ago  has  resulted  in  a 
modest  but  progressive  trade.  At  present  there  is  a 
demand  for  tractors,  threshers,  harrows,  plows,  grain 
binders,  horse  cultivators  and  other  implements.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  machinery  now  in  use  is  of 
American  make. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Greece  re- 
ported that  there  is  a good  demand  in  that  country 
for  machinery  and  material  to  be  used  in  the  footwear 
trade;  for  a medium-priced  motor  car;  for  agricul- 
tural tractors;  gasoline  engines  from  10  to  200  h.  p.; 
steam  engines  for  steam  tractors,  adaptable  for  lignite; 
iron  shutters  for  shop  windows,  chemical  products 
and  drugs,  and  almost  every  kind  of  food  products. 

Italy 

Italy  needs  about  70,000  agricultural  implements. 
These  include  plows,  mowers,  weeders,  tenders,  hay 
presses,  seeders,  reapers,  rakes,  brushes  and  portable 
engines.  Pre-war  imports  of  agricultural  implements 
amounted  to  about  $4,000,000  per  annum.  Germany 
had  the  bulk  of  this  business,  though  Austro-Hungary 
furnished  the  pressing  machines.  Local  manufacturers 
have  been  unable  to  develop  the  industry  on  account 
of  high  production  costs. 

The  demand  for  American  coal  in  Italy  is  increas- 
ing. England  has  reduced  its  export  of  coal  to  Italy 
and  France  can  now  send  none  on  account  of  the 
British  situation. 


The  Minister  of  Public  Works  is  granting  no  per- 
missions for  the  construction  of  new  steam  traction 
railways. 

The  Italian  Government  has  issued  a decree  ac- 
cording to  which  a concession  from  the  State  is  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  of  foreign  banks  or  their 
branches  in  Italy. 

A special  agreement  has  been  reached  under  whose 
terms  the  exchange  of  freight  cars  between  Germany 
and  Italy  has  been  resumed.  There  are  now  no  re- 
strictions on  the  traffic  between  Italy  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  Belgium. 

Japan 

A steady  increase  in  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  shapes, 
bars  and  sheets  is  reported  from  Japan.  The  erection 
of  a number  of  modern  buildings,  especially  in  the 
cities  of  Kobe  and  Osaka,  and  of  modern  factories  in 
the  outlying  districts,  will  call  for  large  quantities  of 
structural  iron  and  steel. 

Japan  now  supplies  most  of  the  sheet  and  plate 
glass  used  in  Far  Eastern  markets.  A strong  demand 
for  goods  of  better  quality  at  reasonable  prices  is 
reported. 

There  is  renewed  activity  in  waterworks  projects 
and  a consequent  demand  for  piping. 

Jugoslavia 

It  is  creditably  reported  that  a Jugoslav  commis- 
sion is  shortly  to  come  to  this  country  not  only  to 
study  conditions  here,  but  also  to  seek  a loan  of  sev- 
eral millions. 

The  decision  of  the  Government  of  Jugoslavia  to 
appropriate  50,000,000  francs  to  guarantee  the  ac- 
counts of  properly  qualified  merchants  in  case  of  their 
unavoidable  default  will  doubtless  give  needed  im- 
petus to  trade  with  that  country.  Some  Serbian  firms 
which  were  well  established  before  the  war  are  today, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  in  a far  from  strong 
financial  condition.  Their  businesses  were  closed 
down  during  enemy  occupation  and  their  stock  looted. 
Since  the  Armistice  many  new  firms  have  sprung  up, 
some  of  which  are  reliable  and  some  not.  The  Gov- 
ernment offer  should  stabilize  credit  and  accord  that 
support  which  is  badly  needed  by  firms  of  unques- 
tionable integrity.  Serbian  merchants  will  still  expect 
credit,  which  may  range  up  to  six  or  eight  months, 
or  even  longer,  but  with  the  government  guarantee 
this  should  be  less  difficult  to  arrange. 

The  Jugoslav  Ministerial  Council  has  removed  the 
tariff  on  machines,  parts  of  machinery,  automobiles, 
boilers,  agricultural  machines,  gasoline,  coal,  etc.  New 
minimal  tariff  rates  instead  of  the  former  maximum 
rates  have  been  introduced  for  component  parts  bf 
printing  establishments,  writing  materials,  instru- 
ments, c®tton  and  textile  goods  of  all  kinds. 

Latvu 

Native  financiers  and  experts  are  arranging  the 


foundation  of  a stock  company  for  insurance  and 
transportation  under  the  name  “Lettish  Lloyd.”  The 
new  undertaking  will  include  all  branches  of  the 
insurance  business,  the  building  of  warehouses  and 
the  purchase  of  elevators  and  ships.  The  capital 
already  subscribed  is  5,000,000  Lettish  rubles. 

Representatives  of  foreign  firms  have  visited  Riga 
to  establish  large  warehouses  for  the  future  transit 
tariff  with  Russia. 

Morocco 

The  railways  of  the  French  protectorate  of  Morocco 
now  extend  over  a length  of  nearly  1,000  kilometers. 
They  are  all  of  narrow  gauge — 60  centimeters — and 
were  constructed  for  military  purposes,  but  are  now 
open  as  commercial  railways  and  for  passenger  traffic. 
The  Tangier-Fez  Line,  for  which  a concession  was 
given  to  a Franco-Spanish  company  in  1914,  will  have 
a length  of  310  kilometers.  The  concession  for  the 
remaining  commercial  lines  has  been  accorded  to  a 
consortium  representing  the  large  railroads  of  France. 
The  gauge  will  be  throughout  1 meter  44  centimeters 
and  the  total  length  870  kilometers.  It  will  serve  all 
the  principal  centers  and  towns  of  French  Morocco. 
To  this  system  of  broad  gauge  railways  will  be  added 
a network  of  light  railways  through  the  grain  pro- 
ducing and  mineral  districts. 

Norway 

pie  Norwegian  Government  has  now  abolished  the 
strict  control  of  foreign  commercial  travelers  which 
was  inaugurated  during  the  war,  and  they  can  now 
operate  in  Norway  as  before  that  time. 

According  to  advices  received,  two  of  the  largest 
British  companies  are  trying  to  obtain  control  of  the 
canning  factories  in  Norway  which  preserve  brisling, 
better  known  as  Norwegian  sardines. 

Peru 

A commission  of  the  Bolivian  Government  has 
begun  the  survey  of  a route  for  the  proposed  railway 
from  Puno,  Peru,  around  Lake  Titicaca  to  Guagui, 
Bolivia.  The  building  of  this  road  would  mean  the 
elimination  of  two  transhipments  of  goods  entering 
Bolivia  from  Mollendo,  Peru,  and  should  result  in 
competition  with  the  Africa  La  Paz  Railway  of  Chile, 
which  is  now  the  more  direct  and  cheaper  route. 

The  Government  of  Peru  is  undertaking  to  raise 
the  sanitary  standards  of  the  republic  and  is  preparing 
to  let  extensive  contracts  for  material.  The  scheme  is 
in  the  hands  of  Surgeon  General  W.  C.  Gorgas  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

Poland 

According  to  a decree  of  the  Polish  Government  the 
following  articles  can  be  imported  into  Polish  terri- 
tory without  special  permission:  Clothes  and  ma- 

terials of  wool,  half  wool,  cotton,  cretonne,  Mada- 
polam,  calico,  linen,  waterproof  linen  for  wagon 


) 


covers.  Only  ordinary  qualities  without  embroidery 
or  other  adornment  will  be  admitted.  Common 
leather  shoes,  soap  (luxury  soaps  excepted),  candles, 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa  beans,  rice,  condensed  milk,  herrings, 
oil  and  lemons  will  likewise  be  allowed  entry. 

Travelers  entering  and  leaving  Poland  may  import 
or  export,  as  the  case  may  be,  newspapers,  sheet 
music,  books,  models  and  samples  which  are  not  in- 
tended for  consumption  (with  the  exception  of  food 
products  and  articles  of  state  monopoly) , personal 
effects  and  25  cigars,  100  cigarettes  or  100  grains  of 
tobacco  per  person. 

The  Polish  authorities  state  that  all  the  railway 
lines  of  Poland,  totaling  7,110  miles,  are  now  under 
the  control  of  the  Government.  Of  the  railways  thus 
operated,  5,606  miles  are  under  the  civil  authorities 
and  1,504  miles  under  the  Polish  War  Department. 

Rumania 

The  Rumanian  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce 
is  organizing  a permanent  industrial  and  commercial 
museum  in  Bucharest,  in  which  foreign  countries  will 
be  represented  in  certain  divisions.  The  same  Minis- 
try is  organizing  a sample  fair  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Bucharest  in  the  fall  of  1920.  Foreign  countries  may 
participate. 

A British  trading  expedition  has  just  completed  a 
successful  trip  to  Siberia  via  the  Kara  Sea.  The  ex- 
pedition was  fitted  out  by  the  Merchants’  Trading 
Company  of  London,  with  a cargo  of  machinery,  cot- 
ton goods  and  medicines.  A return  cargo  of  skins, 
furs,  butter,  wood  and  hemp  was  carried.  Reports 
indicate  a great  scarcity  of  all  manufactured  articles 
in  Siberia,  but  an  abundance  of  grain  and  flour. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Allied  forces  in  Russia  are  now 
permitting  free  navigation  to  and  from  any  port  in  the 
Black  Sea.  All  these  ports  are  in  the  hands  of  General 
Denikin.  A cargo  of  raw  materials  such  as  wool, 
bristles,  horse  hair,  etc.,  shipped  by  the  trade  depart- 
ment of  General  Denikin’s  Government,  has  reached 
England.  It  is  rumored  in  commercial  circles  that  it 
is  highly  probable  that  Russia  will  soon  be  exporting 
cereals  again.  All  duties  on  exports  have  been  re- 
moved, and  some  exports  of  petroleum  and  benzine 

have  already  been  reported. 

Siam 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Southern  Railway,  recently 
built  by  the  Siamese  Government,  will  save  about  one 
week  in  the  mail  and  passenger  time  between  the 

United  States  and  Bangkok. 

Recently  issued  customs  returns  show  that  Siam’s 

foreign  trade  through  the  port  of  Bangkok  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1919,  amounted  to  more 
than  $98,000,000,  a gain  of  more  than  $16,000,000 
over  the  trade  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Imports 
into  Siam  from  the  United  States  during  1918-1919 
amounted  to  about  $2,500,000. 

Spain 

Although  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Spain 
have  expanded  greatly,  the  local  output  cannot  supply 
the  demand  and,  after  five  years  of  restricted  imports, 
there  is  hardly  an  article  which  is  not  in  demand. 

The  conditions  which  obliged  Spain  to  purchase  from 
the  United  States  are,  however,  rapidly  changing  and 
former  competitors  are  attempting  to  resume  their 
former  position  in  the  trade.  American  goods  are 
liked  in  Spain  and  it  is  generally  recognized  there  that 
the  United  States  is  in  a better  position  to  fill  orders 
than  other  countries  which  previously  furnished  large 
quantities  of  merchandise  to  the  Spanish  market, 
which  is  just  now  worth  careful  cultivation. 

It  is  reported  that  the  proposed  revision  of  the 
Spanish  tariff  has  been  postponed  indefinitely. 

On  October  14,  1919,  the  regular  Spanish  Customs 
tariff  for  iron  and  steel  products  included  in  items 
Nos.  54  and  56  was  re-established.  These  items  have 
been  free  of  duty  since  1916. 

Sweden 

Work  on  the  free  harbor  of  Malmo,  Sweden,  will 
probably  be  finished  within  another  year.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  16,500,000  kroner  (1  kron=$0.268 

normal  exchange). 

Finnish  lumber  is  underselling  Norwegian  and 

Swedish  lumber  in  Great  Britain,  and  consequently 
few  orders  for  export  are  being  received  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  The  uncertainty  of  the  market 
will  probably  result  in  lessened  production  during  the 
coming  winter.  The  situation  is  causing  much  anxiety 
in  Scandinavian  lumber  circles. 

Uruguay 

A syndicate  of  Argentine  capitalists  has  purchased 
the  “Canteras  (quarries)  de  Gomez,”  situated  at 
Carape,  containing  valuable  deposits  of  lime,  marble 
and  copper.  The  company  expects  to  connect  the 
quarries  by  a railway  line  and  by  aerial-rail  with  the 
port  of  Piriapolis  for  facilitating  shipments  to  Argen- 
tina. 

Uruguay  should  soon  be  a good  field  for  the  sale  of 
fire-clay,  sanitary  ware  and  corresponding  goods.  The 
Congress  of  the  Republic  is  reported  about  to  pass  the  - 
bill  making  obligatory  the  installation  of  bathrooms 
in  all  houses  already  built  as  well  as  in  all  future 

buildings. 


Note:  The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  is  exceptionally  equipped  to 

reply  promptly  to  inquiries  regarding  current  market  conditions  ^ in  all  parts  of  the  worm,  oppor- 
tunities for  the  sale  of  specific  products  abroad,  trade  and  banking  methods,  foreign  tariffs,  names 
of  foreign  buyers,  and  the  credit  standing  of  foreign  firms.  Its  semce  is  available  to  customers 
and  to  others  interested  in  international  banking  connections  and  foreign  trade. 
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The  striking  bituminous  coal  miners  have  re- 
fused to  accept  a general  increase  of  14  per  cent, 
in  wages  as  a settlement  of  their  claims  for  a 60  per 
cent,  increase  in  wages  and  a 30-hour  week.  While 
the  operators  have  agreed  to  the  new  scale,  they 
declare  the  condition  which  prohibits  them  from 
passing  the  increase  on  to  the  consumer  will  force 
many  of  the  mines  to  discontinue.  Meanwhile  the 
men  who  actually  mine  the  coal  continue  firm  in 
their  refusal  to  go  back  to  work.  Production  has 
been  cut  to  50  per  cent.,  or  less,  of  normal,  and 
reserves  are  being  rapidly  wiped  out.  One  of  the  re- 
sults is  the  seizure  of  the  mines  by  the  State  Govern- 
ments in  several  instances  and  the  calling  for  volun- 
teer miners.  The  Department  of  Justice  is  arranging 
for  protection  to  these  volunteers  and  to  such  miners 
as  may  wish  to  return  to  work.  There  is  also  a sug- 
gestion that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  make  in- 
dividual miners  who  are  members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  amenable  to  the  injunc- 
tion under  which  the  oflBcers  of  that  organization 
were  forced  to  withdraw  their  strike  order.  Of  more 
immediate  concern  to  the  public  is  a proclamation 
issued  by  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  under  which  the 
rigid  regulations  for  the  conservation  of  coal  imposed 
during  the  war  are  revived. 

Mr.  Garfield’s  Proposal 

When  the  representatives  of  the  mine  operators 
and  representatives  of  the  miners  were  unable  to 
reach  an  agreement  in  the  conference  which  began 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  strike  order,  the  Cabinet 
took  up  the  matter.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  pro- 
posed granting  a general  wage  increase  of  31.61  per 
cent.,  which  would  have  given  all  mine  labor  the  per 
cent,  of  increase  required  to  bring  the  class  of  labor 
that  has  received  the  lowest  percentage  of  increase 
during  the  last  five  years  up  to  the  present  level  of 
living  cost.  Mr.  Garfield  proposed  an  average  in- 
crease of  14.1  per  cent.,  which,  comparing  the  in- 


creases in  wages  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing since  1914,  would  bring  the  increase  in  the  wages 
of  the  industry  up  to  parity  with  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living.  The  latter  percentage  of  increase 
means  an  advance  in  wages  to  miners  of  $107,000,000. 
This  amount  is  to  be  absorbed  by  the  operators. 
Under  Secretary  Wilson’s  proposal  the  increase  would 
have  amounted  to  $238,000,000.  A plan  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  State  Fuel  Administrators  who  would 
have  charge  of  all  coal  available  for  their  particular 
States,  these  Fuel  Administrators  “ to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Governor,  to  be  compensated  by  the 
Federal  Government,”  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Garfield. 

Second  Industrial  Conference 

The  second  conference  called  by  President  Wilson 
to  consider  the  industrial  situation  has  begun  its 
sessions  in  Washington  with  the  election  of  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wilson  as  permanent  Chairman  and  Her- 
bert Hoover  as  permanent  Vice-Chairman.  It  has 
been  decided  that  the  sessions  shall  be  secret,  on  the 
theory,  as  stated  by  Chairman  Wilson,  that  “men 
are  free  to  think  out  loud  if  there  are  no  newspaper 
men  present.”  In  the  present  conference  there  is  no 
grouping  of  members  as  being  the  representatives 
of  capital  or  labor  or  the  public.  While  these  ele- 
ments of  the  population  and  interest  of  the  country 
are  all  represented,  it  is  believed  there  will  be  less 
hardening  of  opinion  before  final  decisions  are  reached 
than  there  was  under  the  arrangements  by  which 
the  first  conference  was  governed.  The  conference  is 
not  to  deal  directly  with  any  conditions  which  exist 
today,  but  is  to  try  to  find  remedies  that  will  pre- 
vent a repetition. 

October  Foreign  Trade 

During  the  month  of  October  exports  of  mer- 
chandise from  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$631,910,972  and  imports  were  valued  at  $415,- 
665,676,  an  excess  of  exports  amounting  to  $216,- 
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245,296.  These  figures  compare  \\dth  exports  of 
$501,860,550  and  imports  of  $246,764,906  in  October, 
1918.  A year  ago  the  excess  of  exports  was  $255,- 
095,644.  For  the  ten  months  ended  with  October  the 
exports  totalled  $6,501,133,313,  as  compared  with 
$5,060,964,839  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1918, 
an  increase  of  $1,440,168,474.  The  imports  for  these 
ten  months  were  valued  at  $3,112,596,791,  as  com- 
pared with  $2,569,318,156  in  1918,  when  the  increase 
was  $543,278,635.  The  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports for  the  ten  months  of  1919  was  $3,388,536,522, 
as  compared  with  an  excess  of  $2,491,646,683  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1918.  As  compared  with 
September  of  this  year  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
exports  was  $35,376,131.  The  imports  for  October 
represented  a decline  of  $19,718,991  as  compared 
with  September. 

Bankers  for  World  Trade 

President  Hawes  of  the  x\merican  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation has  announced  the  organization  of  a Na- 
tional Committee  on  European  Finance  as  the  result 
of  a conference  the  purpose  of  which  was  “to  en- 
courage and  press  such  plans  of  assisting  the  acute 
situation  existing  as  may  be  formed  through  con- 
ference of  this  body  of  men  representing,  as  they  do, 
the  finance  and  industry  of  America.”  From  this 
committee  of  fifty,  together  with  others  representa- 
tive of  banking,  an  executive  committee  of  smaller 
size  has  been  formed  and  is  to  meet  presently  to 
take  up  numerous  questions  pertaining  to  the  present 
economic  situation.  In  his  statement  Mr.  Hawes 
says  that  while  “domestic  problems,  of  course,  are 
being  given  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  Ameri- 
can bankers,  it  is  recognized  that  we  must  vigor- 
ously press  on  the  American  public  the  necessity  for 
cooperating  in  such  plans  relative  to  European  fi- 
nance as  may  be  formulated,  and  to  have  the  Ameri- 
can public,  and  especially  the  American  investing 
public  with  which  the  bankers  naturally  are  in  closest 
touch,  realize  their  responsibility  in  the  matter  of 
facilitating  foreign  trade.  America  must  maintain 
her  preeminence  in  the  world’s  trade,  and  to  do  this 
her  citizens  should  give  their  attention  to  the  results 
which  may  come  out  of  the  activities  mentioned.” 

Latin-American  Finance 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Treasury 
Department  that  the  second  Pan-American  Finan- 
cial^ Conference  will  convene  in  Washington  on 
January  12,  1920.  The  meeting  will  last  one  week. 


and  twenty-one  republics  of  America  will  be 
represented  by  from  fifty  to  sixty  delegates.  The 
conference  will  be  concerned  solely  with  the  estab- 
lishing of  a favorable  basis  for  the  coming  together 
of  financiers.  It  involves  no  oflScial  commitment  for 
any  of  the  governments  represented.  The  financial 
requirements  of  the  Latin-American  republics  at  the 
present  time  and  during  the  next  few  years  will 
constitute  the  chief  subject  for  discussion. 

Means  of  permitting  closer  commercial  and  finan- 
cial relations,  such  as  the  removal  of  administrative 
and  fiscal  obstacles  to  a more  substantial  harmony, 
or  even  uniformity  of  commercial  law,  will  constitute 
an  important,  although  secondary,  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Finally,  the  urgent  question  of  better  ocean 
and  land  transportation  facilities  and  improved 
postal,  wireless  and  cable  facilities  will  come  up  for 
discussion.  In  this  connection  the  International  High 
Commission,  the  permanent  standing  committee 
which  was  established  in  1915  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Financial  Conference,  will 
take  a leading  part.  It  consists  of  national  sections, 
each  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  and  all  directed  by  a central  executive  council 
at  Washington,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  John  Bassett  Moore,  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe. 

Treasury’s  Position 

In  announcing  a resumption  of  the  issue  of  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness,  Secretary  Glass  of  the  Treas- 
ury declared  that  the  position  of  the  Treasury  had 
developed  more  favorably  than  there  had  seemed  any 
reason  to  hope  for  at  the  beginning  of  September. 
On  the  basis  of  Treasury  daily  statements,  in  the 
month  of  October  the  net  current  deficit  (excess  of 
disbursements  over  receipts,  exclusive  of  transac- 
tions in  the  principal  of  the  public  debt)  was  $319,- 
239,450.35,  the  lowest  figure  for  any  month  since 
April,  1917,  excluding  the  months  in  which  income 
and  profits  taxes  were  payable,  and  for  the  first 
half  of  the  month  of  November  the  net  current  defi- 
cit was  $118,630,787.30,  indicating  the  likelihood  of 
a further  important  reduction  for  that  month. 

On  the  basis  of  Treasury  daily  statements,  the 
total  gross  debt,  which  June  30,  1919,  amounted  to 
$25,481,506,160.05,  and  August  31,  1919,  had  reached 
the  peak  at  $26,596,701,648.01,  had  been  reduced 
by  September  30  by  more  than  $400,000,000,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  resulting  from  the  Vic- 
tory Loan  installment  payments  in  October  and 
November,  when  the  final  payment  was  made,  stood 
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on  November  15  at  $26,210,905,795,  a net  reduction 
of  about  $385,000,000  from  the  high  mark  at  the  end 
of  August,  and  a net  increase  since  June  30  of  only 
$726,399,634.95,  although  in  that  period  only  one 
quarterly  income  and  profits  tax  installment  had 
been  received. 

The  total  amount  of  loan  certificates  outstanding 
and  unmatured,  which  on  June  SO  was  $2,478,317,500 
and  on  August  31,  $2,012,387,500,  was  reduced  in 
September  to  $1,634,671,500,  at  which  figure  it 
stands,  while  the  total  amount  of  tax  certificates  out- 
standing and  unmatured,  which  on  June  30  was 
$789,561,000  and  on  August  SI  was  $1,925,837,500, 
was  reduced  in  September  to  $1,827,586,500,  at  which 
figure  it  stands.  Of  the  latter,  certificates  to  the 
amount  of  $746,869,500  mature  December  15,  1919, 
and  are  amply  provided  for  by  the  income  and 
profits  tax  installment  payable  on  that  date. 

Business  Conditions 

The  strikes  in  the  coal  mining  and  steel  industries 
continue.  As  yet  the  reduced  output  of  bituminous 
fuel  has  not  seriously  affected  other  industries,  but 
that  it  may  do  so  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  proc- 
lamation of  coal  consumption  regulations  referred 
to  elsewhere.  Meanwhile  both  wholesale  and  retail 
business  reflects  the  continued  buying  power  of  the 
public.  As  a matter  of  fact  buyers,  in  the  opinion 
of  observers  in  widely  separated  sections  of  the 
country,  are  becoming  indifferent  to  comparisons  of 
present  prices  with  those  which  obtained  a few 
years  ago.  Work  is  plentiful  and  good  wages  are 
being  paid.  In  view  of  the  serious  labor  troubles  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  continuance  of  a 
technical  state  of  war,  the  sustained  buying  power 
and  the  heavy  orders  for  future  delivery  in  basic 
lines  is  little  short  of  remarkable. 

The  Money  Maeket 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  bankers 
in  reducing  their  loan  accounts  and  there  has  been  a 
decided  curtailment  of  loans  for  use  in  the  stock 
markets.  Rates  for  call  money  accordingly  show 
some  easement,  but  money  is  by  no  means  plentiful 
and  low  rates  are  not  being  looked  for.  Time  money 
is  scarce.  The  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has 
advanced  the  rate  at  which  it  will  purchase  bankers 
acceptances.  The  rate  is  now  43^  per  cent,  for  fifteen- 
day  bills,  and  4^  per  cent,  for  ninety-day  bills,  an 
advance  of  34  pcr  cent.  It  is  said  that  the  purpose 


of  this  advance  was  to  bring  the  bank’s  rate  into 
line  with  the  open  market. 

Commodity  Markets 

Iron:  The  trend  of  the  market  is  upward  under 
pressure  of  orders  for  next  year.  A serious  shortage 
is  predicted  if  the  coal  and  steel  strikes  continue. 
New  York  quotations  on  December  2 were:  No.  IX 
foundry,  $38.80;  No.  2X  foundry,  $37.80. 

Coffee  : There  are  no  special  features  to  this 
market.  Trading  continues  dull.  Quotations,  en- 
tirely nominal,  on  Rio  7s  and  Santos  4s  are  15  and 
15^  cents  and  25^4  and  2634  cents  respectively. 
Nominal  quotations  on  the  milder  grades  are : Mara- 
caibo, 2434  and  2634  cents;  washed,  28  and  28?4 
cents;  Bogota,  common,  24  and  25  cents;  fancy,  30 
cents,  Bucaramanga,  25)4  and  2734  cents;  washed, 
2834  and  29)4  cents;  Costa  Rica,  common,  22  and 
23  cents;  prime  to  choice,  2934  and  30  cents. 

Sugar:  Traders  interpret  the  inclusion  of  Cuba 
among  the  countries  from  which  sugars  may  be  im- 
ported on  individual  import  license  as  an  indication 
that  the  Government  will  not  attempt  to  control  the 
new  crop.  The  fixed  price  of  7.28  cents  to  refiners 
for  both  Cubas  and  Porto  Ricos  continues. 

Cocoa:  Trading  is  entirely  a routine  matter,  the 
dullness  being  attributed  to  the  sugar  shortage. 
Quotations  on  December  2 were:  Accra,  18)4  and 
19  cents;  Bahia,  20  and  22  cents;  Arriba,  25  and  26 
cents;  Machala,  2334  and  25  cents;  Sanchez,  1834 
and  19  cents. 

Crude  Rubber:  There  has  been  some  recession 
in  prices  under  selling  pressure.  Quotations  on  De- 
cember 2 were:  Up-river,  fine,  49  cents;  Centrals, 
25  and  27  cents. 

Hides:  Business  is  at  a standstill.  Prices  are  weak 
and  quotations  are  purely  nominal.  Quotations  on 
December  2 were:  Bogotas  and  Orinocas,  48  cents; 
Central  Americas,  47  cents. 

Goatskins:  Goatskins  are  in  good  demand  and 
the  determination  of  India  to  impose  a heavy  export 
duty  will  probably  reduce  the  supply  seriously. 
Quotations  on  December  2 were:  Brazil,  first  selec- 
tion, $2.20  and  $2.30;  Payta,  $1.15;  Oaxaca,  first 
selection,  $1.65  and  $1.75. 

Cotton:  The  condition  of  the  foreign  exchange 
market  continues  to  influence  the  cotton  market. 
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However,  on  December  1,  December  options  sold  at 
58.60  cents,  a new  high  record  for  the  year.  Other 
months  also  sold  strong.  In  the  spot  market  mid- 
dling upland  was  quoted  in  New  York  at  39.75  cents, 
with  no  sales. 

Lead:  Leading  interests  continue  to  quote  6.75 
cents  per  pound.  New  York,  and  6.50  cents,  East 
St.  Louis,  for  prompt  shipment.  In  the  outside  market 
6.90  cents  a pound  is  quoted. 

Spelter:  Europe  is  making  extensive  inquiries 
and  England  has  been  buying  steadily.  On  Decem- 
ber 2 the  leading  interests  were  quoting  8.20  and 
8.25  cents  per  pound.  East  St.  Louis,  for  prompt 
shipment. 

Aluminum:  Demand  continues  moderate.  Virgin 
metal  in  ingots,  98  to  99  per  cent.,  is  quoted  at  32 
and  33  cents  per  pound. 

Antimony:  The  market  is  strong  under  an  active 
demand.  Wholesale  lots  are  held  at  93^  cents  per 
pound. 

Tungsten:  Chinese  Wolframite  is  quoted  at  $7 
per  unit  and  Bolivian  at  $10.  Western  Sheelite  is 
quoted  at  $10  to  $12. 

Copper:  The  large  producers  are  holding  for  18^^ 
cents  per  pound.  The  market  is  dull. 

Tin  : For  Straits  spot,  the  leading  sellers  are  quot- 
ing 543>^  cents  per  pound.  The  market  is  firm. 

Quicksilver:  Recent  Italian  shipments  are  re- 
ported used  up  and  on  December  1 the  price  ad- 
vanced $15  a flask  to  $100  and  $105. 

Silver:  The  commercial  quotation  on  December  1 
was  $1,293^,  representing  a decline  of  several  cents 
from  the  high  figure  for  the  week  before. 


Foreign  Currency  Rates,  December  1,  1919 

(As  quoted  by  Specie  Department,  Guaranty  Trust 

Company  of  New  York) 


Bank  Notes 

Gold 

Silver 

Canadian 

.943^ 

.98 

.92 

English  (£5  to  £20) 

4.10 

4.90 

4.20 

(10/  to  £1) 

4.10 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Australian  & N.  Z. 

■p  -Ci  4.02 
Per£l  ^ ^2 

4.90 

4.00 

Scotch  & Irish 

• • • • 

• # • • 

South  African 

4.00 

4.80 

3.60 

Jamaican 

4.00 

• t • • 

• « • • 

Algerian 

.10 

.20 

.13 

Belgian 

.11 

.20 

.13 

Danish 

.20 

.26 

.22 

Finnish 

.03 

.20 

.11 

French  (5  to  100s) 

• lOM 

.20 

.13 

(500  & 1000) 

• lOM 

Greek 

.17 

.20 

.13 

Dutch 

36.75 

.37 

.35 

Indian 

.32 

• • • • 

.28 

Italian  (5  to  100s) 

9.25 

.20 

(500  & 1000) 

9.00 

• • • « 

Norwegian 

.21^ 

.26 

.23 

Portuguese 

45.00 

« • • • 

.40 

Russian  (Nominal) 

• • • « 

.51 

.25 

Spanish 

19.00 

4.85 

.18 

Swedish 

22.50 

.26M 

.23 

Swiss 

17.00 

.20 

.12 

Argentine 

.41 

4.78 

.30 

Brazil 

.231^ 

.53 

.20 

Chile 

.17 

.35 

.15 

Costa  Rica 

.22 

.45 

.25 

Colombia  (Gold  Note)  . 94 

4.80 

.75 

Cuba 

• • • « 

.98 

.90 

Ecuador 

.38 

4.78 

.68 

Japan 

.50 

.49 

.40 

Panama 

• • • • 

• • ♦ ♦ 

# • ♦ • 

Philippine 

.47 

# • • • 

.45 

Peru 

4.75 

4.80 

.68 

Uruguay 

.98 

♦ • • • 

.75 

Venezuela 

.18 

3.90 

.13 

All  Rates  Subject  to  Fluctuations. 
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The  remarkable  drop  in  the  rates  of  exchange  of 
the  principal  European  currencies,  which  was 
the  chief  feature  of  the  foreign  exchange  market  in 
the  fortnight  just  ended,  has  served  to  bring  the 
situation  more  sharply  to  public  attention.  The 
pound  sterling,  the  franc,  the  lira,  the  mark  and  the 
crown  found  levels  much  below  the  lowest  prices 
previously  quoted. 

The  Attitude  of  Business 

There  are  probably  few  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters who  do  not  now  understand  the  importance 
to  their  businesses  of  keeping  the  supply  of  goods 
moving  to  Europe.  Industry  in  this  country  is  now 
organized  on  the  basis  of  a continuing  European  and 
other  foreign  demand,  and  cessation  of  that  demand 
would  cause  a sharp  reaction  here.  The  long  com- 
mercial credits  which  have  already  been  granted  to 
many  European  buyers  by  individual  American  firms 
acting  on  their  own  initiative,  and  payment  in  the 
depreciated  currencies  of  Europe,  which  many  Ameri- 
can exporters  have  accepted,  is  ample  proof  that  the 
exporting  interests  of  the  country,  at  any  rate, 
underst  and  the  fundamentals  of  the  present  situation 
and  are  willing  to  do  all  that  their  means  permit  to 
assist  in  bringing  about  normality. 

Public  Cooperation  Essential 

It  is  not  quite  clear  that  it  is  understood  by  the 
general  public,  and  particularly  by  those  who  have 
funds  for  investment,  that  their  cooperation  is 
essential  if  the  present  situation  is  not  to  continue 
indefinitely. 

Yet  it  must  be  evident  to  the  casual  observer  that 
Europe  cannot  produce  the  necessities  of  life  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  until  the  means  of  production  are 
there.  For  five  years,  the  normal  operation  of  in- 
dustry gave  way  to  the  highly  specialized  and  non- 


productive operations  of  war  time.  The  means  of 
transportation,  except  along  those  roads  needed  for 
the  moving  of  munitions  and  troops,  were  allowed  to 
deteriorate.  Machinery,  necessary  to  the  production 
of  goods  for  the  consumption  of  the  people,  wore  out 
and  was  not  replaced.  Stocks  of  raw  materials  were 
used  up  or  diverted  to  uses  which  did  not  go  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  daily  wants  of  the  people.  Vast 
areas  of  farm  lands  were  left  untilled  because  the 
labor  with  which  to  till  them  was  not  available. 

All  this  continued  for  five  years.  The  resultant 
loss  was  almost  incalculable.  In  coming  back  into 
production  to  an  extent  sufficient  not  alone  to  meet 
the  needs  of  her  own  people,  but  also  to  sell  goods 
abroad  sufficient  to  pay  the  accumulated  debt  of 
years,  the  countries  of  Europe  had  a task  almost  as 
difficult  as  that  of  carrying  on  the  war.  In  one  sense 
it  was  more  difficult,  for  during  the  war  the  energies 
of  the  people  were  stimulated  by  fear,  or  patriotism, 
or  some  other  emotion,  which  made  continued  and 
uninterrupted  effort  a matter  of  vital  necessity. 

The  Need  of  Capital  Goods 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  Europe  needed,  first  of  all, 
food  and  clothing.  That  was  forthcoming  from  the 
United  States  in  short  order.  To  send  it,  however, 
put  a new  burden  upon  the  credit  resources  of  the 
people,  and  started  the  exchanges  on  their  downward 
path.  Next,  Europe  needed  raw  materials,  for  the 
factories  and  mills  which  were  in  condition  to  begin 
operations.  These  too  were  forthcoming,  and  ex- 
changes sagged  again,  for  as  yet  Europe  was  not  in 
production,  and  could  not  pay  in  goods  the  enormous 
balances  which  were  being  piled  up  against  her. 
Finally,  and  most  of  all,  however,  she  needed  capital 
goods — machine  tools,  rails,  locomotives,  electrical 
equipment,  all  that  great  group  of  products  which 
are  necessary  for  the  existence  of  a modern  industrial 
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The  remarkable  drop  in  the  rates  of  exchange  of 
the  principal  European  currencies,  which  was 
the  chief  feature  of  the  foreign  exchange  market  in 
the  fortnight  Just  ended,  has  served  to  bring  the 
situation  more  sharply  to  public  attention.  The 
pound  sterling,  the  franc,  the  lira,  the  mark  and  the 
crown  found  levels  much  below  the  lowest  prices 
previously  quoted. 

The  Attitude  of  Business 

There  are  probably  few  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters who  do  not  now  understand  the  importance 
to  their  businesses  of  keei)ing  the  supply  of  goods 
moving  to  Europe.  Industry  in  this  country  is  now 
organized  on  the  basis  of  a continuing  European  and 
other  foreign  demand,  and  cessation  of  that  demand 
would  cause  a sharp  reaction  here.  The  long  com- 
mercial credits  which  have  already  been  granted  to 
many  European  buyers  by  individual  American  firms 
acting  on  their  own  initiative,  and  payment  in  the 
depreciated  currencies  of  Europe,  which  many  Ameri- 
can exporters  have  accepted,  is  ample  proof  that  the 
exporting  interests  of  the  country,  at  any  rate, 
understand  the  fundamentals  of  the  pre-sent  situation 
and  are  willing  to  do  all  that  their  means  permit  to 
assist  in  bringing  about  normality. 

Public  Cooperation  Essential 

It  is  not  quite  clear  that  it  is  understood  by  the 
general  public,  and  particularly  by  those  who  have 
funds  for  investment,  that  their  cooperation  is 
essential  if  the  present  situation  is  not  to  continue 
indefinitely. 

Yet  it  must  be  evident  to  the  casual  observer  that 
Europe  cannot  produce  the  necessities  of  life  in  suflfi- 
cient  quantity  until  the  means  of  production  are 
there.  For  five  years,  the  normal  operation  of  in- 
dustry gave  way  to  the  highly  specialized  and  non- 


productive operations  of  war  time.  The  means  of 
transportation,  except  along  those  roads  needed  for 
the  moving  of  munitions  and  troops,  were  allowed  to 
deteriorate.  Machinery,  necessary  to  the  production 
of  goods  for  the  consumption  of  the  people,  wore  out 
and  was  not  replaced.  Stocks  of  raw  materials  were 
used  up  or  diverted  to  uses  which  did  not  go  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  daily  wants  of  the  people.  Vast 
areas  of  farm  lands  were  left  untilled  bec^mse  the 
labor  with  which  to  till  them  was  not  available. 

All  this  continued  for  five  years.  The  resultant 
loss  was  almost  incalculable.  In  coming  back  into 
production  to  an  extent  sufiicient  not  alone  to  meet 
the  needs  of  her  own  people,  but  also  to  sell  goods 
abroad  suflBcient  to  pay  the  accumulated  debt  of 
years,  the  countries  of  Europe  had  a task  almost  as 
diflScult  as  that  of  carrying  on  the  war.  In  one  sense 
it  was  more  difficult,  for  during  the  war  the  energies 
of  the  people  were  stimulated  by  fear,  or  patriotism, 
or  some  other  emotion,  which  made  continued  and 
uninterrupted  effort  a matter  of  vital  necessity. 

The  Need  of  Capital  Goods 

At  the  end  of  the  w^ar,  Europe  needed,  first  of  all, 
food  and  clothing.  That  was  forthcoming  from  the 
United  States  in  short  order.  To  send  it,  however, 
put  a new  burden  upon  the  credit  resources  of  the 
people,  and  started  the  exchanges  on  their  downward 
path.  Next,  Europe  needed  raw  materials,  for  the 
factories  and  mills  which  were  in  condition  to  begin 
operations.  These  too  were  forthcoming,  and  ex- 
changes sagged  again,  for  as  yet  Europe  was  not  in 
production,  and  could  not  pay  in  goods  the  enormous 
balances  which  were  being  piled  up  against  her. 
Finally,  and  most  of  all,  how^ever,  she  needed  capital 
goods — machine  tools,  rails,  locomotives,  electrical 
equipment,  all  that  great  group  of  products  which 
are  necessary  for  the  existence  of  a modern  industrial 
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nation.  These  are  the  very  vitals  of  industry,  and 
until  they  are  forthcoming,  Europe  cannot  count 
industrially  in  the  world  market  as  she  counted  be- 
fore the  war.  And,  by  the  same  token,  she  cannot 
produce  the  consumption  goods  upon  which  her  ex- 
port trade  depends.  Until  it  is  possible  for  Europe 
to  sell  for  export,  the  shortage  of  consumption  goods 
in  the  whole  world  will  be  keen,  and  prices  for  the 
necessities  of  life  will  be  high  everywhere. 


To  date,  the  arrangements  made  for  the  supplying 
of  credit  to  European  industry  have  not  been  of 
sufficient  scope  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation, 
as  the  constantly  sagging  exchanges  prove  in  the 
most  graphic  manner.  European  exports  to  this 
country  and  elsewhere  have  not  been  of  sufficient 
value  to  offset  the  demands  for  food  and  raw  mate- 
rials, and  for  the  few  capital  goods  which  already 
have  been  shipped.  The  need,  therefore,  for  a broad 
scheme  of  credit  extension  is  more  vital  than  ever. 


Foreign 

Argentina 

Argentine  capitalists  plan  to  construct  a large 
grain  elevator  in  the  new  section  of  the  port  of  Buenos 
Aires.  The  municipal  authorities  of  Federacion, 
Province  of  Santa  F6,  desire  tenders  for  the  erection 
of  an  electric  power  house.  The  legislature  of  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires  is  considering  the  expendi- 
ture of  50  million  pesos  for  the  construction  of  public 
buildings,  schools,  and  houses  for  the  workmen  em- 
ployed by  the  Provincial  Government. 

The  Board  of  Ohras  Sanitarias  de  la  Nacion  invites 
quotations  from  abroad  for  about  25,000  tons  of 
cast  iron  piping  for  the  enlargement  of  water  system 
in  the  federal  capital  and  in  provincial  towns.  The 
installation  of  a water  system  and  sewers  in  Bahia 
Blanca  and  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  sanitation 
works,  up  to  $1,584,000  U.  S.  gold,  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Irrigation  projects  amounting  to  seven  million 
pesos  have  been  proposed  by  the  Government  of  the 
Province  of  Cordoba.  The  reinforcement  of  the  San 
Roque  dam  at  Rio  Primero  and  the  construction  of 
canals  at  Rio  de  los  Sauces  and  Rio  Cuarto  are  in- 
cluded. Moreover,  the  C'ongress  of  Argentina  is  con- 
sidering a bill  for  the  construction  of  canals  for  drain- 
ing Buenos  Aires,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frequent 
floods  which  take  place  in  the  lower  section  of  the 
city.  The  estimated  cost  of  120  million  Argentina 
pesos  is  to  be  secured  through  the  sale  of  “ Sanitation 
Bonds.”  The  channels  in  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires 
are  to  be  deepened  so  that  within  one  year  all  will 
have  a depth  of  30  feet,  thus  allowing  large  vessels  to 
use  the  Port. 

From  the  25,000,000  pesos  appropriated  by  the 
National  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  grain  bags  for 
the  next  harvest  only  4,000,000  jute  bags  have  been 
purchased.  Other  offers  are  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 


Markets 

Australia 

An  American,  writing  from  Australia,  is  sponsor 
for  the  statement  that  the  opportunities  for  American 
merchants  to  do  business  with  Australia  are  excellent 
in  almost  all  lines;  hardware  and  electrical  equip- 
ment are  particularly  needed.  Food  prices  are  very 
high,  but  the  public  continues  to  buy  luxuries  freely. 

Australia  has  been  suffering  from  a long  continued 
drought,  particularly  severe  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  losses  to  stockmen  and  farmers  are  serious,  thou- 
sands of  cattle  and  sheep  having  perished.  An  offi- 
cial estimate  of  the  coming  wheat  harvest  for  the 
whole  Commonwealth  puts  the  yield  at  40,000,000 
bushels,  as  against  179,000,000  bushels  last  year. 
The  Government  of  New  South  Wales  has  appropri- 
ated five  million  dollars  to  assist  farmers  who  have 
suffered  particularly  heavy  losses.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed also  to  introduce  a moratorium  applicable  to 
farmers.  Later  reports  state,  however,  that  good 
rains  have  fallen  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  harvest  prospects  have  been  materially  im- 
proved. 

A general  complaint  is  heard  from  Australian 
sources  concerning  the  lack  of  tonnage  for  coast  and 
overseas  shipping,  both  as  regards  freight  and  pas- 
senger service.  Additional  steamers  have  been  made 
available  for  the  export  trade,  but  not  nearly  enough 
to  meet  the  requirements,  and  large  quantities  of  Aus- 
tralian products  still  remain  in  the  country  awaiting 
shipment.  It  is  stated  that  the  Cunard  Line  proposes 
to  establish  a steamship  service  between  Australia 
and  the  west  coast  of  North  America. 

As  there  is  great  likelihood  of  a shortage  of  oranges 
and  lemons  in  Australia,  the  Minister  of  Customs  has 
permitted  importations  of  citrus  fruits  to  the  extent 
of  33  H per  cent,  of  the  average  annual  quantity  im- 
ported by  each  importer  during  the  period  from  July  1, 
1915,  to  June  30,  1918,  or,  at  the  option  of  the 
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importer,  the  percentage  stated  of  the  quantity  im- 
ported during  the  year  1917-18.  The  importation 
will  be  subject  to  the  quarantine  restrictions  relating 
to  canker,  and  the  fruit  must  arrive  in  Australia  be- 
tween December  1,  1919,  and  February  14,  1920. 

Postage  to  Australia  is  five  cents  an  ounce  and 
three  cents  for  each  additional  ounce.  Letters  sent 
to  Australia  under  a two-cent  stamp,  which  occurs 
too  frequently,  according  to  the  American  Consul  at 
Melbourne,  are  marked  “three  cents  due”  by  the 
United  States  post  office  and  forwarded.  Upon  de- 
livery in  Australia  the  receiver  must  pay  double  the 
amount  due — six  cents.  This  creates  a bad  impres- 
sion among  Australian  firms,  and  business  houses  in 
the  United  States  are  asked  to  be  careful  to  place 
the  proper  amount  of  postage  on  their  letters. 

Austria 

A Government  saccharine  factory  has  been  opened 
in  Floridsdorf  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Vienna. 

An  Austrian  commission  will  buy  1,200  carloads  of 
coal  in  France. 

Beixhum 

Owing  to  the  growing  traffic  of  the  port  of  Ant- 
werp, it  is  proposed  to  electrify  the  railway  lines 
serving  it,  at  an  estimated  expenditure  of  15,000,000 
francs.  It  is  expected  that  electrification  will  later 
be  extended  to  other  sections. 

Australian  wool  was  sold  in  Antwerp  for  the  ac- 
count of  London  brokers  for  the  first  time  a few 
weeks  ago.  This  sale  was  the  first  of  the  large  auc- 
tions which  will  take  place  in  Antwerp  regularly  in 
the  future.  It  is  believed  that  the  sales  will  amount 
to  30,000  or  40,000  kilos  monthly.  Commercial 
circles  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  wool  market  will 
increase  the  business  of  Antwerp  by  a bilhon  francs 
yearly. 

Bolivia 

The  Bolivian  Parliament  has  granted  supplemen- 
tary credits  for  work  on  the  one  uncompleted  link 
of  the  Pan-American  Railway  between  Tupiza,  Bo- 
livia, and  La  Quiaca,  Argentina.  When  completed 
it  will  give  an  all-rail  route  between  northern  Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia,  and  northern  Chile. 

Brazil 

The  industrial  development  of  the  Amazon  Valley 
is  attracting  the  attention  of  British,  German,  Italian, 
Norwegian,  Swedish  and  Dutch  capitalists,  engineers 
and  importers,  according  to  reports  from  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  Americans  in  Para  are  disappointed 
over  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  no  American 
participation  in  this  development  work,  since  this  is 
a region  of  great  opp>ortunities. 


English  engineers  are  in  the  upper  Amazon  investi- 
gating the  possibilities  in  vegetable  oils;  at  Para, 
British  experts  are  studying  the  practicability  of  ex- 
tracting starch  and  industrial  alcohol  from  the  root 
of  mandioca;  and,  on  behalf  of  a British  syndicate, 
an  English  engineer  is  making  an  examination  in  the 
mineral  area  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon. 

An  Italian  syndicate  is  interested  in  a vegetable 
oil  factory  at  Cameta  and  plans  to  open  a larger  es- 
tablishment in  Para  for  extracting  oils  from  the  nuts 
of  palms  and  trees  abounding  in  the  selvas. 

Concessions  or  quasi-charters  (not  exclusive  mo- 
nopolies) have  been  granted  recently  to  various  fac- 
tories for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  hammocks,  thread, 
salt  and  its  products,  paper,  rubber  goods,  vegetable 
dyes,  ink,  and  vegetable  ivory  buttons. 

A German  syndicate  has  reopened  its  plantation  of 
banana  trees  and  pineapples,  and  Norwegians  are 
operating  sawmills  near  Para.  Various  railroads  are 
to  be  constructed  and  motor  roads  built.  Steamer 
service  between  Swedish  ports  and  the  Amazon  is  to 
be  established  by  the  Johnson  Line. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  been 
warned  against  the  unusual  activity  of  trade-mark 
pirates  in  Brazil  and  advised  to  protect  their  interests 
in  Brazilian  markets  by  registering  their  marks.  Fail- 
ing to  do  so,  American  firms  may  be  “held  up”  for 
registration  by  these  pirates  or  shut  out  from  the 
markets  of  that  country. 

Because  of  the  growing  popularity  of  American 
merchandise  in  Brazil,  hundreds  of  new  lines  of  goods 
have  been  introduced.  Many  firms  have  failed  to 
protect  their  interests,  while  pirates  are  registering 
the  trade-marks  under  which  the  goods  are  sold  and 
planning  to  hold  up  the  rightful  owners  for  exorbitant 
sums  for  the  surrender  of  the  registration  at  a later 
date.  The  Brazilian  law  allows  anyone  in  Brazil  to 
register  a trade  mark,  and,  once  registered,  it  is  un- 
lawful for  anyone  other  than  the  owner  of  the  regis- 
tration to  ship  into  the  country  goods  stamped  with 
the  roistered  mark. 

The  Diario  Official  of  the  Brazilian  Government 
shows  the  registration  of  fifty  American  trade-marks 
by  one  firm  during  one  month,  the  mark  in  nearly 
ev^ery  case  having  been  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
either  of  keeping  some  competing  lines  out  of  the 
market,  or  of  securing  large  sums  from  the  manufac- 
turers forced  to  purchase  the  transfers. 

Firms  whose  trade-marks  have  been  registered  may 
protest  within  the  six  months’  pyeriod  allowed  by  the 
Brazilian  laws  and  prove  their  prior  right.  Most 
firms  have  been  successful  in  recovering  their  prop- 
erty. 
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An  Anglo-American  syndicate  is  to  spend  approx- 
imately $125,000,000  in  the  electrification  of  rail- 
ways in  Brazil.  An  appropriation  of  $60,000,000  is 
planned  by  the  Brazilian  Congress  for  the  construc- 
tion of  irrigating  canals  to  improve  certain  sparsely 
populated  regions,  thereby  permitting  denser  settle- 
ments in  areas  having  a labor  shortage. 

The  reading  of  foreign  periodicals  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  was  stimulated  during  the  war,  and  dealers 
are  now  expanding  their  trade  even  further.  Fifty-six 
foreign  fashion  papers  and  magazines  are  in  general 
circulation;  French,  English,  Spanish  and  Italian 
journals  lead  in  the  order  named. 

After  the  completion  of  the  exposition  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States,  which  will  take  place  in 
April,  1920,  in  Buenos  Aires,  all  the  exhibits  will  be 
taken  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

British  East  Africa 

The  foreign  trade  of  British  East  Africa  and 
Uganda  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  European  and  In- 
dian merchants,  and  the  competition  is  very  strong. 
South  Africa  and  Japan  are  also  making  a bid  for  the 
market.  At  present  there  is  a great  scarcity  of 
cement,  rope  and  twine;  other  articles  in  demand  are 
boots,  shoes  and  leather  goods,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, tools,  hardware,  enameled  ware,  household 
utensils;  ironmongery,  paints  and  varnishes  and 
cheap  perfumery.  Cultivators  are  imported  from 
America;  England  has  most  of  the  trade  in  cotton 
goods. 

Immense  deposits  of  good  steam  coal  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Zambesi  Valley  near  Tete.  With 
these  discoveries  the  problem  of  supplying  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa  is  said  to  be  solved.  The  base  of  the 
new  coal  field  will  be  at  Beira. 

British  India 

A report  published  by  the  Department  of  Statistics 
gives  a very  interesting  review  of  the  foreign  trade 
and  industrial  position  of  India  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1919.  The  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  amounted  to  no  less  than  approximately 
$145,000,000,  a new  high  record.  The  greatest  share 
of  the  trade — 54  per  cent. — was  held  by  the  British 
Empire,  while  Japan  held  second  place  in  the  import 
and  third  place  in  the  export  trade,  being  surpassed 
in  this  respect  by  the  United  States,  whose  total 
trade  with  India  showed  an  increase  of  131  per  cent, 
over  the  pre-war  average.  Cotton  manufactures  ac- 
counted for  51  per  cent,  of  India’s  imports;  sugar 
was  the  next  largest  item.  Other  important  articles 
of  import  were  metals  (iron,  steel  and  silver)  and 
mineral  oils.  Exports  consisted  mainly  of  raw  and 


manufactured  jute,  food,  grain,  tea,  raw  hides  and 
skins,  and  shellac. 

Clearing  House  returns  exceeded  the  high  record 
of  the  previous  year  by  55  per  cent.,  and  the  total 
number  of  stock  companies  registered  during  the 
year  also  increased. 

British  South  Africa 

South  Africa  is  experiencing  the  most  severe 
drought  it  has  had  for  fifty  years,  and  it  is  being  felt 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  losses  of  cattle 
and  sheep  are  serious.  A wide  variety  of  goods  is 
badly  needed  in  the  country,  including  motor  trucks, 
agricultural  implements,  hardware,  electrical  goods, 
bricks,  cement,  roofing  iron,  and  building  materials. 
Imported  windows,  doors,  casements,  and  shelvings 
are  said  to  be  practically  out  of  stock,  and  the  short- 
age in  the  other  lines  of  goods  mentioned  is  also  acute. 

Merchants  importing  mining  machinery  are  slow 
in  giving  orders,  because  of  the  unsettled  prices  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  they*  are  expecting  Germany 
and  Belgium  soon  to  enter  the  market.  Circular 
letters  have  been  received  in  Johannesburg  from 
German  manufacturers,  asking  for  the  resumption  of 
former  relations.  The  prices  quoted  are  below  those 
given  by  either  English  or  American  houses. 

The  housing  question  is  as  acute  in  South  Africa  as 
elsewhere,  and  several  housing  plans  are  under  con- 
sideration in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  x\rrange- 
ments  have  been  made  for  a Model  House  Exhibition 
to  take  place  in  Cape  Town  early  in  1920. 

An  agreement  has  been  made  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  Natal 
Sugar  Association  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
export  of  sugar.  Export  permits  will  be  granted  only 
to  the  above  association.  Sugar  sent  through  the 
mail  is  also  under  control. 

Bulgaria 

The  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  Bul- 
garia (at  Sofia,  Varna,  Roustchouk,  Philippopolis, 
and  Bourgos)  will  be  glad  to  receive  price  lists  of 
American  goods,  accompanied,  when  feasible,  by 
samples  not  exceeding  one  pound  in  weight.  These 
will  be  shown  to  Bulgarian  merchants.  The  lists  and 
samples  intended  for  the  provincial  chambers  may 
be  sent  to  the  Sofia  Chamber,  which  will  distribute 
them  among  the  others. 

Canada 

Recent  advices  from  Canada  report  increasing  ac- 
tivity in  industrial  and  business  circles.  The  purchase 
of  the  Dominion  Steel  Corporation  by  English  inter- 
ests has  attracted  universal  attention,  and  is  said  to 
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be  merely  the  first  operation  in  a series  of  extensive 
amalgamations  involving  coal,  steel,  shipbuilding  and 
shipping  companies  with  a total  capitalization  of 
$400,000,000.  Big  developments  are  expected  in  the 
steel  trade  and  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  the 
country  will  enter  the  export  market  on  a large  scale. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Baldwin’s  Ltd.,  of  Swansea,  Wales,  one  of  the  largest 
British  steel  works,  is  establishing  a new  ten-million- 
dollar  steel  rolling  mill  at  Toronto,  while  another 
large  steel  plant  is  being  erected  at  Goderich,  On- 
tario, by  American  capitalists,  who  expect  to  spend 
seven  million  dollars  in  plant  and  equipment. 

Numerous  branches  are  being  established  by  both 
British  and  American  firms  for  the  manufacture  of 
various  commodities,  including,  among  other  things, 
machinery,  automobiles,  tires,  and  railway  equip- 
ment. 

The  Canadian  Monetary  Times  reports  that  official 
confirmation  has  been  given  to  the  rumor  that  the 
Government  is  to  build  a fleet  of  coasting  vessels  to 
operate  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  also  new  cargo  car- 
riers both  for  Australian  and  Oriental  ports.  A new 
three-million-dollar  Government  wharf  will  be  con- 
structed in  Vancouver. 

The  sixth  great  domestic  loan,  calling  for  three 
hundred  million  dollars,  has  been  subscribed  more 
than  twice  over.  The  total  amount  is  not  yet  known, 
but  so  far  subscriptions  for  over  $673,000,000  have 
been  received. 

Exports  of  lumber  from  British  Columbia  during 
October  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  business  conditions  throughout  Canada 
generally  are  unusually  good. 

CmiiE 

While  the  Parliament  of  Chile  is  discussing  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  public  works  involving  40,- 
000,000  pesos,  various  construction  plans  of  some 
magnitude  have  already  been  decided.  A loan  of 
approximately  $25,000,000  has  been  authorized  for 
the  construction  of  port  works  at  Valdivia,  Lebu  and 
Constitucion.  Two  hundred  thousand  pesos  are  to  be 
spent  in  improving  the  Port  of  San  Antonio.  The 
Museum  of  History  and  other  works  connected  with 
the  National  Library  are  to  be  built  of  reinforced 
concrete  at  an  estimated  cost  of  829,225  pesos.  An 
appropriation  of  50,000  pesos  has  been  made  for  the 
repair  of  the  Trans-Andean  road  near  Tinguiririca,  in 
charge  of  La  Compania  Minera  de  Choicas.  Iquique 
is  to  build  a crematory.  The  municipality  of  Cabi- 
treria  has  appropriated  12,000  pesos  to  establish 
public  baths  for  its  citizens,  and  30,000  pesos  have 
been  authorized  for  the  inst  allation  of  drinking  water 


facilities  in  La  Serena  and  Coquimbo.  The  budget 
of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Public  Works  in- 
cludes the  construction  of  a school  for  girls  at  Chilian 
for  which  168,000  pesos  have  been  allotted. 

The  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  following 
bridges  have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Works:  Batuco,  from  Yumbel  to  Salto,  to  cost 
66,000  pesos;  Claro  in  Molina,  277,000  pesos;  Malleco 
at  the  ford  of  Gonzalez,  96,000  pesos;  a bridge  over 
the  Bay  of  Temuco,  56,000  pesos;  one  over  the  Bay 
of  Los  Troncos  on  the  road  to  Tuscapel,  44,000  pesos, 
and  another  over  the  bay  of  El  Salto  on  the  way 
from  Traiguen  to  Lautaro  for  44,000  pesos. 

The  burden  of  the  high  cost  of  coal  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  a steady  supply  of  fuel  oil  will  be 
alleviated  in  the  near  future  by  the  extensive  de- 
velopment of  hydro-electric  power. 

Various  electric  power  plants  are  planned.  For  the 
installation  of  lighting  and  motive  power  plant  in 
Valparaiso,  tenders  hav^  been  invited.  These  are  to 
be  opened  March  15,  1920,  in  the  port  commission 
offices  at  Santiago.  The  Compania  Nacional  de 
Fuerza  Electrica  is  to  construct  a central  power  plant 
of  30,000  horsepower,  and  plans  thirty  others  to  be 
developed  as  needed. 

New  coal  deposits  estimated  at  40,000,000  tons 
have  been  discovered  in  South  Chile.  To  exploit  them 
a railway  line  is  being  extended  to  Rapolla  station. 

China 

Construction  of  the  first  three  wireless  stations  in 
China — one  to  be  erected  at  Urga  in  Mongolia; 
a second  at  TJrumshi,  1,150  miles  southwest  of  the 
Mongolian  capital;  the  third  at  Kashjar,  in  Western 
Turkestan — awaits  only  the  arrival  of  materials,  it  is 
reported.  The  stations  are  expected  to  give  day  and 
night  service  to  a minimum  distance  of  1,000  miles. 

Negotiations  are  being  carried  on  by  the  owners 
of  certain  Chinese  coal  mines  for  the  construction  of 
light  railways,  totaling  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  to 
connect  the  mines  with  the  Shantung  railway.  The 
mine  owners  are  reported  to  be  desirous  of  obtaining 
American  materials.  Complete  equipment,  includ- 
ing locomotives  and  several  hundred  coal  cars,  is  de- 
sired not  later  than  February,  1920.  Good  second- 
hand equipment,  if  delivered  immediately,  could  be 
used  on  one  of  the  shorter  lines. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  recently  engaged, 
for  the  term  of  one  year,  advisers  from  America, 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Japan,  to  assist  the  Com- 
mission on  Railway  Technics  in  its  efforts  to  stand- 
ardize railway  engineering  and  mechanics  through- 
out the  Republic.  The  advisers  are  expected  to  ar- 
rive in  Peking  before  the  end  of  the  current  year  and 
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a preliminary  conference  may  be  held  in  December. 
The  government  railways  system  of  China  consists 
of  fifteen  lines,  only  one  of  which  was  constructed  and 
is  managed  by  the  Chinese.  The  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  other  railways  were  borrowed  from 
foreign  bankers  and  orders  for  equipment  were  usu- 
ally  placed  with  the  factories  of  the  nation  repre- 
sented by  the  lending  financiers.  In  consequence, 
several  types  of  railway  equipment  are  now  used  in 
China  with  consequent  obstruction  and  difficulty  in 
the  transshipment  of  the  passenger  and  freight 
traffic.  The  work  of  the  Commission  is  considered 
to  be  of  prime  importance.  Its  success,  however,  is 
dependent  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  foreign  inter- 
ests now  represented  in  the  various  railway  lines  of 
China. 

The  native  press  reports  the  formation,  by  Chi- 
nese coal  merchants,  of  the  Kingsha  Coal  Mining 
Company  to  exploit  mines  in  the  district  of  Kingtan, 
Kiangsu  Province. 

The  discovery  in  Hupeh  Province  of  a copper  mine 
yielding  ore  of  the  best  quality  is  reported.  The 
mine,  which  is  not  worked  at  present,  will  probably 
be  operated  under  Sino-British  auspices. 

The  Shui  Kou  Shan  lead-silver  mine,  one  of  the 
largest  in  China,  is  being  operated  by  the  Hunan 
provincial  government.  Lack  of  capital  handicaps 
the  operations.  The  silver  is  shipped,  but  about 
100,000  tons  of  zinc  obtained  from  the  ore  are  now  in 
storage.  It  is  reported  that  the  mining  bureau  of 
Hunan  is  negotiating  with  an  American  firm  in 
Shanghai  for  a contrac:t  to  refine  the  ores  taken  from 
the  mine.  The  company  proposes  to  build  a zinc  re- 
finery at  Sungpeh. 

The  Lung-yen  Mining  Administration,  a newly 
chartered  company  having  a capital  of  $5,000,000, 
expects  to  begin  operations  next  year  near  Kalgan. 
The  area  over  which  the  company  has  mining  rights 
covers  estimated  deposits  of  from  325,000,000  to 
400,000,000  tons  of  valuable  ore,  containing,  it  is 
believed,  50  per  cent  of  iron. 

The  Far  Eastern  Review  reports  that  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  Company  will  improve  the  wharf 
facilities  at  Dairen,  the  work  to  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  ten  years.  Extension  of  the  quay  line  is 
planned  to  make  possible  the  berthing  of  fifteen  mil- 
lion tons  of  ships  and  the  handling  of  twelve  million 
tons  of  cargo  a year. 

It  is  reported  that  an  electric  car  line  25  miles  in 
length  will  be  constructed  between  Dairen  and  Port 
Arthur.  The  proposed  route  is  shorter  than  that 
followed  by  the  existing  railway  line. 

Chinese  capitalists  of  Tientsin  and  Peking  are  said 
to  have  under  discussion  the  formation  of  a fisheries 


company  to  be  known  as  the  Peiyang  Fisheries  and 
to  operate  along  the  coast  of  North  China.  The  par- 
ticipation of  American  capital  and  possible  American 
co-management  in  the  new  company  have  been  pro- 
posed. 

Sperling’s  Journal  gives  the  following  figures  show- 
ing the  relative  strength  of  China,  Japan  and  Great 
Britain  in  cotton  manufacture: 


Cotton  Mills  Spindles 

In  the  world 6,443  154,000,000 

Great  Britain 2,000  61,000,000 

Japan 170  3,000,000 

China 41  1,300,000 


Looms 

2,800,000 

800,000 

36,000 

6,597 


Of  the  Chinese  mills,  22  are  in  Shanghai,  with  700,- 
000  spindles,  and  13  in  the  surrounding  districts. 

During  the  past  two  years  several  vegetable  oil 
mills  have  been  established  at  Dairen  and  Tsingtau. 
Oil  manufacturing  equipment  suited  to  large  scale 
production  can  be  used  only  in  such  large  centers, 
but  the  rapid  development  of  the  trade  in  soya  bean 
oil,  rape  seed  oil  and  peanut  oil  offers  excellent  pros- 
pects for  the  sale  of  small,  cheap  oil  seed  presses 
throughout  the  oil  producing  localities. 

The  growth  in  the  peanut  crushing  industry  under 
Japanese  control  is  shown  in  the  exportation  from 
Tsingtau  of  270  tons  of  peanuts  and  1,164  tons  of 
peanut  oil  during  August,  1919.  Compared  with  the 
exports  during  August,  1918,  this  represents  a de- 
crease of  566  tons  of  peanuts  and  an  increase  of  691 
tons  of  peanut  oil. 

The  American  Consul  General  at  Mukden  reports 
an  active  demand  throughout  Manchuria  for  cotton 
piece  goods,  leather,  hardware,  machinery,  electrical 
and  railway  supplies.  At  present,  the  Japanese 
almost  control  the  cotton  cloth  and  yam  markets. 
However,  the  Chinese  are  inclined  to  favor  American 
goods. 

A noticeable  feature  of  China’s  general  trade 
during  the  past  year  is  the  increased  share  secured 
by  Japan,  whose  merchants  now  buy  much  of  the 
raw  material  exported  from  China  and  furnish  that 
country  with  a large  proportion  of  its  need  for  staple 
products  such  as  cotton  manufactures.  Japan  is  now 
having  considerable  success  in  the  marketing  of  fancy 
weaves  and  the  finer  grades  of  piece  goods.  Japanese 
competition  has  also  been  keen  in  electrical  supplies 
and  equipment,  cheap  grades  of  glass,  marine  motors, 
certain  types  of  machinery  and  a great  variety  of 
cheap  machinery. 

An  electric  railway  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  city 
of  Pootung,  opposite  Shanghai.  A connection  will 
be  made  with  the  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway  by 
a bridge  to  be  constructed  across  the  Whangpoo 
River. 
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It  is  reported  that  the  survey  for  the  proposed 

motor  road  from  Tientsin  to  Peking  will  begin  at 
once. 

The  Hankow  Government  Telephone  Adminis- 
tration, whose  present  equipment  provides  for  2,000 
subscribers,  is  planning  extensions  to  meet  the  needs 
of  several  hundred  persons  who  are  waiting  for 
registration. 

The  new  simplified  system  of  phonetic  writing 
called  Chu  Yin  Tzu-Mu,  is  said  to  be  making  rapid 
progress.  The  system  uses  thirty-nine  symbols, 
twenty-four  initials,  twelve  finals  and  three  medials 
or  connecting  sounds.  In  1918  Chu  Yin  Tzu-Mu 
was  officially  adopted  by  a congress  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  provinces  as  the  written  language  of 
China.  It  has  been  taught  in  the  government  normal 
schools,  the  lower  normal  schools  and  even  the  grade 
and  primary  schools,  and  lecturers  were  sent  even 
into  remote  towns.  Colleges  held  institutes  to  teach 
the  system  to  school  teachers,  and  the  armed  forces 
adopted  the  system  for  signal  codes. 

The  new  writing  makes  possible  the  introduction 
into  China  of  modern  typewriters  and  several  Ameri- 
can typewriter  firms  are  now  seeking  to  develop  the 

market.  _ 

Colombia 

The  large  coffee  crop  in  Colombia,  together  with 
the  good  prices  obtained  for  it,  has  stimulated  the 
commerce  of  Manizales.  This  prosperity  is  reflected 
in  the  demands  of  the  city  for  various  goods,  such 
as  textiles,  hardware,  plumbing,  electrical  goods, 
women’s  fancy  wear  and  various  kinds  of  men’s 
wear.  Firms  in  Cali  report  a brisk  demand  at  present 
for  waterproof  garments  for  street  and  riding  wear, 
readymade  clothing  of  Palm  Beach  cloth  and  other 
lightweight  materials;  men’s  lightweight  felt  hats; 
men’s  straw  hats;  machinery  and  all  paper  products; 
house  paints,  varnishes,  etc.,  fancy  dry  goods, 
women’s  wear,  lingerie,  perfumery,  toilet  sets, 
silverware,  novelties,  leather  goods,  enameled 
kitchenware,  tinware,  dishes,  etc. 

The  Government  of  Colombia,  for  the  promotion 
of  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  that 
country,  is  to  establish  an  official  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation in  New  York  City,  in  charge  of  Seflor  Ernesto 
Ponce. 

The  Colombian  Congress  has  voted  to  acquire  a 
fleet  of  six  airplanes  for  the  military  establishment 
and  four  for  regular  service.  To  develop  aviation  a 
special  mission  has  been  dispatched  to  the  United 
States  to  study  the  latest  methods  of  this  industry. 

Costa  Rica 

The  consular  district  of  Limon  is  said  to  be  in  need 
of  x\merican  preserves,  jams  and  jellies.  Outside  of 


guava  jelly,  which  is  made  locally,  practically  all  of 
this  class  of  goods  must  be  imported.  Containers 
of  tin  or  glass.  No.  1 size,  weighing  about  14  ounces, 
are  preferred. 

C ZECH  OSLO  V AKI  A 

The  Czechoslovak  metallurgical  industry  desires 
materials  for  manufacturing  automobiles,  auto- 
mobile bodies,  speedometers,  and  tires;  steel,  rubber, 
varnish,  insulating  materials,  copper  wire,  machine 
tools  and  industrial  oils. 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  has  established 
maximum  prices  for  leather,  which  went  into  effect 
October  15.  According  to  the  new  regulation,  trad- 
ing in  leather  and  the  importation  of  manufactured 
leather  are  not  possible  without  a sp>ecial  license;  the 
exportation  is  restricted  to  a fixed  amount  monthly. 

Railroad  cars  are  badly  needed.  After  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  35,000 
cars  were  taken  from  Czechoslovakia;  verv  few  were 
returned  and  the  present  shortage  amounts  to  30,000 
cars.  The  domestic  industry  cannot  supply  more 
than  850  cars  on  an  average  per  month,  so  that  the 
difficulties  cannot  be  surmounted  for  some  time. 

The  Czechoslavak  National  Syndicate  of  the 
Metallurgical  Industry  states  that  its  manufactures 
are  in  a position  to  export  installations  for  sugar 
factories,  distilleries,  breweries,  etc.,  as  well  as 
agricultural  implements  and  other  metal  products. 
It  is  reported  that  the  firm  of  Breitfeld,  Danck  & 
Company,  of  Prague  has  already  received  orders  for 
machinery  for  several  French  sugar  factories  amount- 
ing to  1,000,000  francs  and  that  the  Argentine  Re- 
public has  signed  contracts  for  equipment  valued  at 
4,000,000  francs. 

The  Czechoslovak  Finance  Minister  recently 
stated  to  a delegation  of  various  commercial  organi- 
zations that  he  could  not  allow  the  importation  of 
goods  other  than  raw  materials  and  semi-manufac- 
tured articles  and  this  onlv  under  the  condition  that 
long  term  credits  (at  least  a year  and  a half)  are 
granted.  He  is  inclined  to  permit  under  the  same 
condition  a moderate  importation  of  coffee,  tea,  and 
spices  in  a way  which  will  obviate  German  and 
Austrian  middlemen.  He  will  also  allow  a certain 
freedom  of  exportation  until  the  projected  reorgani- 
zation of  the  import  and  export  commission  has 
been  effected. 

The  Czechoslovak  Navigation  Society  recently 
established  at  Pressburg  announces  that  the  work 
preliminary  to  the  construction  of  a canal  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Danube  has  been  completed.  The  canal 
is  to  have  a length  of  555  kilometers  and  will  end  at 
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Pressburg,  where  modern  port  facilities  are  to  be 
constructed. 

Dutch  East  Indies 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  consist  of  low-priced  motor  cars  and 
accessories,  mining  and  milling  machinery,  railway 
equipment  of  all  kinds,  iron  and  steel  in  sheets,  bars, 
tubes  and  pipes,  cotton  goods,  dyes,  paper,  and  elec- 
trical equipment.  There  is  said  to  be  a demand  at 
the  present  time  for  boots  and  shoes,  including  can- 
vas shoes,  household  utensils  and  office  equipment. 
Export  restrictions  generally  have  been  lifted,  but 
still  remain  in  force  for  cinchona  bark,  quinine  salts 
and  pepper.  Many  inquiries  for  pepper  and  tapiocas 
are  being  received  from  Europe. 

A New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Netherlands  East  and  West 
Indies  is  being  organized  in  order  to  further  the 
trade  between  those  countries  and  the  United  States. 

Ecuador 

An  Italian  Company  is  to  establish  an  air-service 
between  Quito,  Cuenca  and  Guayaquil.  A loan  of 
$20,000,000  from  Italian  Bankers  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Government  of  Ecuador,  for  the  building  of 
public  works.  In  return  for  the  cession  to  Italy  of  the 
monoply  on  leaf  tobacco  in  this  republic,  Ecuador  is 
to  secure  a credit  of  30,000,000  sucres  (about  $15,- 
000,000)  from  the  Italian  Government.  The  carry- 
ing out  of  three  railroad  projects,  each  estimated  to 
cost  10,000,000  sucres,  will  be  made  possible  as  a 
result  of  this  agreement.  The  lines  are  the  Quito- 
Esmeraldas  line,  the  Puerto  Bolivar-Cuenca-Loja 
line  and  the  Guayaquil-Santa  Elena  railroad.  Accord- 
ingly, Italian  companies  will  have  the  preference  in 
the  exploitation  of  coal,  petroleum  and  mineral 
mines  and  in  the  forests  both  in  Ecuador  proper  and 
the  Galapagos  Islands. 

Esthonta 

According  to  a regulation  of  the  Esthonian  Gov- 
ernment, the  following  articles  can  be  imported  into 
Esthonia  without  license:  Iron,  steel,  nails,  agricul- 
tural machinery  and  implements,  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery and  tools,  grain,  sugar,  salt,  kerosine,  ben- 
zine, petrol,  naphtha,  mazout,  lubricating  oils,  coal, 
boots,  boot  leather,  chrome  leather,  sole  leather,  fer- 
tilizers, grass  and  garden  seeds,  woolen,  cotton  and 
linen  goods. 

Trade  with  Esthonia  is  hampered  in  the  same  way 
as  that  with  most  Continental  countries,  though 
probably  in  an  even  greater  degree,  and  exchange 
continues  to  be  the  principal  barrier  to  the  sale  of 
American  goods. 


Transactions  necessitate  indefinite  time  credits  or 
exchange  of  merchandise.  Esthonia  oflFers  flax,  sul- 
phite pulp,  and  cement.  There  is  an  opportunity  for 
American  firms  to  exchange  manufactured  goods  for 
these  materials. 

All  foreign  moneys  received  in  payment  of  exports 
from  Esthonia  wdll  be  collected  by  the  Bank  of 
Esthonia  and  remain  under  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  control  of  the  funds  is  entrusted  to 
the  monetarj^  commission  of  the  Bank  of  Esthonia. 
If  the  funds  wffiich  are  credited  to  an  exporter  are  not 
employed  during  a period  of  one  month,  the  exporter 
will  be  obliged  to  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Bank  of  Esthonia  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  day. 

France 

France  has  forbidden  the  export  of  gold  or  silver 
coin,  French  or  foreign,  under  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment of  from  one  month  to  two  years  and  a fine  of 
100  to  5,000  francs,  or  one  of  these  penalties  alone. 
Besides,  the  gold  or  silver  will  be  confiscated,  as  w^ell 
as  the  means  of  transport. 

Without  special  authorization  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  it  is  also  forbidden  to  travelers  leaving  for 
other  countries  to  take  with  them  a sum  larger  than 
1,000  francs  per  person  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
France  or  the  corresponding  amount  in  foreign  bank 
notes. 

Ten  francs  silver  is  the  maximum  amount  allowed 
to  each  person.  Travelers  who  do  not  conform  to 
these  regulations  are  subject  to  imprisonment  and  a 
heavy  fine. 

The  Matin  reports  that  a manufacturers’  syndicate 
has  been  formed  called  the  “Confederation  Federale 
de  la  Production  Frangaise,”  including  representa- 
tives of  all  the  great  French  industries,  which  have 
been  organized  into  twenty-one  groups.  The  charter 
of  the  syndicate  states  that  its  object  is  to  participate 
in  the  general  legislation  of  France  and  to  increase 
her  producing  and  exporting  ability.  The  activity  of 
the  syndicate  and  that  of  the  organization  of  the 
various  branches  are  to  be  brought  into  harmony  to 
aid  the  producers  and  protect  their  interests  in 
general. 

The  twelfth  Paris  Fair  will  begin  on  May  5,  1920, 
on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  the  Cours-la-Reine, 
the  quai  d’Orsay,  and  the  neighboring  streets. 

Germany 

The  seven  large  chemical  and  dye  combines  united 
under  the  unofficial  title  of  “Aniline  Concern”  are 
about  to  increase  their  capital.  The  combine  will 
have  a capital  of  over  one  billion  marks  and  wall  be 
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the  greatest  industrial  concern  in  Germany,  if  not  in 
Europe. 

The  German  dye  cartel  has  decided  to  increase  the 
price  of  aniline  dyes  for  domestic  consumption  about 
50  per  cent.  It  is  not  exj)ected  that  the  dividends 
will  be  increased,  as  the  industry  is  suffering  from 
labor  difficulties,  insufficient  supplies,  and  general 
stagnation. 

At  the  present  time  120  of  the  German  potash 
mines  have  had  to  close  for  lack  of  coal,  and  it  is 
expected  that  more  mines  will  discontinue  operations. 
During  October  only  25  j)er  cent,  of  the  promised 
amount  of  coal  was  delivered. 

Accounts  with  German  banks  in  the  name  of  non- 
resident foreigners  are  not  subject  to  any  tax. 

The  German  National  Council  has  adopted  a re- 
vision of  the  coal  tax  regulation  in  order  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  American  coal.  Commutations  of 
the  tax  in  the  future  will  not  be  based  on  the  present 
rates  of  exchange,  but  wiU  be  calculated  on  the  aver- 
age peace-time  rating,  as  otherwise  the  cost  of  Ameri- 
can coal  would  be  prohibitive. 

The  Bavarian  Air-Lloyd  has  begun  a regular  air 
passenger  service  between  Munich  and  Vienna.  The 
trips  are  made  with  large  airplanes  for  six  to  eight 
persons. 

Great  Britain 

Amalgamations  are  continuing  in  Great  Britain, 
and  include  banks,  shipping  and  industrial  compan- 
ies. Six  independent  motor  car  companies  have  re- 
cently combined  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  mass 
production  of  cheap  mo  tor  cars  to  compete  with  low- 
priced  American  cars.  The  shortage  of  all  kinds  of 
motor  vehicles  in  Great  Britain  is  tremendous,  and 
at  the  recent  motor  show  at  the  Olympic,  London, 
orders  were  booked  up  to  1924  delivery.  The  Coast 
Lines,  Ltd.,  a powerful  steamship  syndicate,  has 
recently  acquired  several  large  interests  and  is  said 
to  exercise  great  control  over  British  coastwise 
shipping. 

An  encouraging  sign  of  the  eventual  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  labor  troubles  in  England  is  the  formation 
of  fifty  joint  industrial  councils  along  the  lines  of  the 
Whitley  report,  and  twenty-four  interim  industrial 
committees,  representing  3,500,000  persons  engaged 
in  the  industries.  The  Stock  Exchange  Gazette  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  country  is  “thus  moving 
toward  a national  system  freely  adopted  by  em- 
ployers and  employes  for  the  adjustment  of  indus- 
trial problems  and  the  prevention  of  disastrous 

strikes.” 

Activity  is  reported  from  many  trades.  The  ship- 
yards, for  instance,  are  working  at  full  strength  with 


no  sign  of  slackening  and  have  orders  on  hand  that 
will  keep  them  busy  for  two  or  three  years.  Remark- 
able progress  has  been  made  by  the  margarine  in- 
dustry, the  production  now  being  three  times  what 
it  was  before  the  war  and  sufficient  to  supply  the 
domestic  market. 

The  housing  problem  is  acute  all  through  the 
British  Isles,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  intro- 
duce various  new  building  materials  instead  of  the 
customary  bricks,  as  the  output  of  the  brickyards 
is  far  below  the  amount  needed.  It  has  also  been 
proposed  to  make  changes  in  the  British  building 
regulations,  so  as  to  permit  the  erection  of  wooden 
houses.  To  relieve  the  present  situation  Scotland  is 
endeavoring  to  import  ready-made  houses. 

England  is  suffering  from  a serious  shortage  of 
dyestuffs.  As  under  the  Reparation  Clauses  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  Germany  is  required  to  furnish  a cer- 
tain amount  of  dyes,  the  British  Board  of  Trade  is 
working  out  a scheme  of  distribution.  The  first  in- 
stallment of  colors  from  Germany  is  expected  shortly 
and  will  be  followed  at  intervals  by  further  quantities. 

The  British  Export  License  Department  has  be- 
come amalgamated  with  the  Department  of  Import 
Restrictions,  and  the  export  embargo  has  been  modi- 
fied to  the  extent  that  prohibited  articles  may  be 
exported  under  a special  permit.  A draft  of  a measure 
to  prevent  the  “dumping”  of  foreign  goods  into 
British  markets  has  been  published.  It  proposes  to 
establish  permanent  control  over  the  import  trade. 
The  measure  is  meeting  with  a great  deal  of  criticism. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  announced 
that  the  present  British  exchange  policy  is  to  remain 
as  it  is,  and  that  there  will  be  no  return  to  the  policy 
of  supporting  exchange  artificially. 

Greece 

Canada  has  agreed  to  advance  Greece  credit  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $25,000,000,  for  the  purchase 
of  foodstuffs,  and  manufactured  goods  in  Canada. 
Of  the  total  sum  $20,000,000  will  be  used  for  the 
purchase  in  Canada  of  goods  required  by  the  Greek 
Government.  The  remaining  $5,000,000  is  to  be 
used  in  purchasing  Canadian  goods  for  Greek  sub- 
jects through  the  mediation  of  their  Government. 

The  Greek  Government  does  not  permit  credits 
to  be  opened  in  other  countries  against  Greek  cur- 
rency for  the  purchase  of  goods  abroad,  unless  proof 
is  furnished  that  these  are  to  be  used  in  Greece  only. 
The  purpose  of  this  restriction  is  to  prevent  the  with- 
drawal of  money  from  Greece  to  pay  for  goods  in- 
tended for  shipment  to  other  countries. 

The  trade  regulations  require  that  importers  de- 
posit 10  per  cent,  when  placing  orders  outside  of 
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Greece.  A sworn  statement  that  the  goods  are  to  be 
used  exclusively  in  Greece  must  be  submitted.  A 
lapse  of  six  months  without  delivery  causes  forfeiture 
of  the  guarantee. 

Guatemala 

The  regulations  covering  the  withdrawals  of  parcels 
from  the  post  offices  in  Guatemala  have  recently 
been  revised,  so  that  hereafter  a merchant  will  be 
required  to  produce  a duplicate  of  the  invoice  of  each 
package  of  goods  received.  This  invoice  must  be 
attached  to  the  merchant’s  custom  declaration  by  the 
post  office  cashier  on  the  payment  of  duties,  and 
eventually  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
who  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  post 
office. 

Holland 

American  business  men  traveling  in  Holland  report 
that  the  country  is  in  a very  prosperous  condition, 
with  better  food  than  in  the  other  continental 
European  countries.  Rotterdam  expects  to  become 
the  great  cotton  market  for  all  Central  Europe,  in- 
cluding Austria  and  Switzerland,  and  many  American 
and  English  business  houses  are  said  to  be  establish- 
ing branch  offices  in  the  city.  The  country  is  flooded 
with  German  machine  tools,  quoted  at  prices  that 
cannot  be  met  by  manufacturers  of  other  countries. 

Export  prohibitions  are  gradually  being  lifted.  As 
restrictions  are  raised  only  temporarily,  however, 
they  may  be  reimposed,  should  the  necessity  arise  for 
such  an  action. 

Hungary 

It  is  reported  in  official  circles  in  Budapest  that 
Great  Britain  is  willing  to  grant  Hungary  a loan  of 
£100,000,000  on  the  security  of  the  State  railways. 

Italy 

The  Italian  Government  controls  the  importation 
of  the  following  commodities  under  Government 
monopoly:  Cereals,  including  rice,  oats,  dried  vege- 
tables and  their  flours;  meats,  frozen,  salted,  and 
canned;  bacon,  condensed  milk;  oil  seed;  sugar;  tea; 
coffee  and  coffee  substitutes  and  tobacco. 

Japan 

The  industrial  development  of  Japan  has  caused 
an  increase  in  importations  of  oils,  except  illuminat- 
ing oil. 

Japan’s  trade  since  the  armistice  shows  increases 
in  exportations  of  buttons,  fancy  matting,  raw  silk, 
habut^p,  hosiery,  cotton  tissues,  brushes  and  camphor; 
decreases  in  rice,  wheat  flour,  beans,  colza-oil,  soya 
bean  oil,  mineral  oils,  hides  and  leather,  copper,  sul- 
phur, starch,  zinc,  antimony. 


At  Ashikaga  plans  are  being  matured  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mill  to  be 
equipped  with  20,000  spindles  and  300  looms.  A 
mill  of  15,000  spindles  is  to  be  erected  at  Matsusaka. 

The  Fuji  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  is  ex- 
tending its  mills  in  Ebetsu  in  the  Hokkaido,  to  bring 
its  capacity  to  1,500  tons  of  paper  per  month.  The 
Company  is  also  building  mills  on  the  same  island 
for  the  manufacture  of  1,000  tons  of  pulp  a month. 

The  North  China  Herald  states  that  the  Japanese 
Home  Office  is  to  furnish  capital  for  the  construction 
of  dwelling  houses  in  Tokio,  Osaka,  Kyoto,  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe  and  Nagoya.  Osaka  plans  to  construct 
10,000  houses  at  a cost  of  $10,000,000.  The  houses 
are  to  be  under  municipal  management. 

The  Kiusha  Steel  Works,  at  Yawata,  are  being 
built  largely  with  American  equipment  and  according 
to  plans  drawn  by  an  American  firm. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  Imperial 
Government  Railways  of  Japan  will  build  a seven- 
mile  tunnel  under  the  Shimonoseki  Strait.  Engi* 
neers  and  workmen  will  be  sent  to  America  and 
Europe  to  make  a study  of  tunnel  engineering.  The 
undertaking  is  expected  to  cost  about  $10,000,000 
and  to  be  completed  in  1928. 

The  construction  of  the  four  new  piers  in  Kobe 
Harbor,  begun  in  1907,  is  nearly  completed.  The 
roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  piers  are  being  macadam- 
ized and  new  railway  connections  have  been  effected. 
The  new  piers  afford  ample  accommodation  for  ocean- 
going steamers,  and  have  electric  and  other  power 
plants.  The  construction  of  a hydraulic  electric  plant 
near  Kobe  at  a cost  of  about  $3,500,000  is  con- 
templated. 

The  Tobata  works  of  the  Oriental  Steel  Company, 
a $25,000,000  Japanese  corporation,  is  said  to  be 
producing  from  170  to  180  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day. 

It  is  reported  that  application  has  been  filed  for 
permission  to  operate  a railway  company  having  for 
its  object  the  development  of  West  Korea.  A second 
company  for  the  development  of  railways  in  North 
Korea  is  being  organized.  The  capitalization  of  each 
company,  it  is  said,  will  be  10,000,000  yen. 

The  new  Yokohama  budget  calls  for  an  outlay  of 
approximately  293,000,000  yen  to  be  expended 
largely  upon  new  roads,  harbor  works,  drainage, 
tramways,  parks,  and  electric  power  plants. 

Jugoslavia 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Research 
in  Belgrade  writes  that  the  following  articles  will 
find  a good  market  in  Jugoslavia:  industrial  and 
agricultural  machinery,  tools,  perfumery,  chemical 
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and  pharmaceutical  products,  textiles,  clothing, 
shoes,  food  products,  groceries,  condensed  milk. 
These  articles  are  already  being  imported,  but  in 
insufficient  quantities. 

The  great  difficulty  is  of  course  the  question  of 
payment.  The  Swiss  have  been  paying  particular 
attention  to  this  market,  which  is  well-disposed 
toward  them,  and  have  established  a Central  Office 
of  Exchange.  They  expect  by  means  of  barter  to 
exchange  their  manufactured  articles  for  raw  mate- 
rials and  agricultural  products  at  values  carefully 
established  and  rigorously  adhered  to.  However,  as 
the  goods  to  be  received  in  payment  cannot  always 
be  furnished  at  once,  the  Swiss  merchants  through 
their  organization  grant  the  Jugoslavs  credits,  which 
are  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  the  latter. 

Jugoslavia  can  export  timber,  hides,  prunes  and 
marmalade,  dried  vegetables,  and  pork  products. 

The  Official  Bulletin  of  the  French  National  Com- 
mittee of  Economic  Expansion  in  Eastern  Europe 
states  that  great  quantities  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  have  been  imported  from  the  United  States 
into  Serbia  via  Salonki  and  into  Croatia  via  Fiume. 
The  shipments  are  said  to  have  included  800,000 
pairs  of  shoes,  3,000  tons  of  leather,  6,000  tons  of 
flour,  2,000  tons  of  suga-r,  1,000  tons  of  coffee,  250,- 
000  suits  of  clothes,  3,000  tons  of  foodstuffs.  In  ex- 
change, it  is  stated,  the  Jugoslav  Government  has 
conceded  to  an  American  group  the  extension  and 
repair  of  its  railroad  system,  the  working  of  the  mines 
in  Slovenia  and  Bosnia,  a large  participation  in  the 
mines  already  worked  and  the  concession  to  exploit 
large  forests  in  Croatia,  Herzegovina,  and  Eastern 
Serbia.  Americans  are  also  said  to  have  obtained 
shipping  concessions  on  the  Danube  and  its  tribu- 
taries as  well  as  contracts  for  the  telephone  and  tele- 
graph systems  of  Jugoslavia. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  Jugoslav  Economic  and 
Financial  Commission  soon  to  sail  for  the  United 
States,  is  to  arrange  the  details  of  these  transactions 
with  important  American  financial  and  industrial 
concerns. 

hile  this  comprehensive  outline  may  be  some- 
what premature,  some  of  the  projects  mentioned 
have  doubtless  been  considered  and  discussed,  and 
it  is  possible  that,  after  the  commission  mentioned 
has  arrived,  some  of  the  plans  may  approach 
realization. 

Norway 

The  importation  of  grain,  flour  and  sugar  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Norwegian  Government  and  will 
remain  so  for  an  indefinite  period;  importation  of  all 
other  articles  is  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals 
and  is  free  from  restrictions.  Imports  continue  to 


exceed  exports.  There  are  few  raw  materials 
among  the  imports,  which  consist  mainly  of 
articles  for  consumption  and  luxuries.  During 
September  876  motor  cars,  valued  at  over  5,000,000 
kroner,  were  imported;  import  duties  for  October, 
1919,  amounted  to  18,700,000  kroner  against  6,700,- 
000  kroner  for  October,  1918.  (One  krone  is  equiva- 
lent to  26.8  cents  at  par). 

The  different  farmer’s  cooperative  societies  of 
Norway  have  established  a joint  purchasing  associa- 
tion to  deal  in  grain,  flour,  seed-corn,  cake  meals, 
artificial  fertilizers,  cement,  petroleum  and  benzine. 
As  other  cooperative  societies  become  members  of  the 
union,  additional  commodities  will  be  included  in  the 
list. 

About  sixty  Scandinavian  insurance  companies 
have  recently  formed  a pool  for  aviation  insurance. 
The  central  office  is  located  in  Christiania  and  was 
opened  for  business  October  1.  Other  offices  are 
located  in  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

A number  of  wireless  stations  are  being  erected 
in  Norway,  the  intention  being  to  build  a chain  of 
such  stations  along  the  cast,  so  that  boats  outfitted 
with  wireless  will  be  able  to  keep  in  constant  com- 
munication with  land.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Ingo  radio  station  in  North  Norway  connects 
with  the  central  station  at  Green  Harbor  on  Spitz- 
bergen,  where  there  are,  in  addition,  five  small 
stations  on  the  properties  of  different  coal  companies. 
The  correspondence  over  the  Ingo-Green  Harbor 
line  has  been  so  heavy  that  additional  apparatus  will 
be  installed. 

Communication  between  the  wireless  station  at 
Boston  and  the  one  at  Stavanger,  Norway,  was  opened 
November  20.  For  the  present  messages  will  be  sent 
only  from  the  American  side. 

Peru 

The  program  of  public  improvements  announced 
by  the  Peruvian  government  calls  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a mole  and  a floating  dock  in  Callao,  the  de- 
velopment of  a new  port  at  Matamari,  the  construc- 
tion of  a system  of  railroad  lines  across  the  country, 
one  in  particular  to  connect  Callao  and  Iquitos,  and 
the  construction  of  a water  system  for  Lima,  already 
begun  under  the  supervision  of  an  American  engineer. 
Through  the  initiative  of  President  Leguia,  negotia- 
tions are  being  pushed  for  the  construction  of  ship- 
building yards  on  the  Peruvian  coast,  at  the  Bay  of 
Chimb  ote. 

Russia 

The  Government  of  General  Denikine  in  South 
Russia  has  established  an  agency  of  its  Department 
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of  Commerce  and  Industry  at  No.  58  Cornwall  Gar- 
dens, London,  S.  W.  A statement  just  issued  from 
London  repeats  the  announcement  that  South  Russia 
is  ready  to  export  petroleum,  flax,  hemp  and  potash 
in  exchange  for  machinery,  agricultural  implements, 
tools  and  similar  articles. 

Siam 

The  foreign  trade  of  Bangkok  for  the  flscal  year 
1918-1919  established  a record.  Among  the  exports 
reaching,  in  each  case,  a value  of  one  million  ticals 
or  over  during  the  year,  are  rice,  teak,  hides,  black 
silk  piece-goods,  pepper,  salt,  fish,  dried  mussels,  and 
ducks’  eggs.  Imports  of  cotton  goods  reached  a value 
of  25,000,000  ticals;  foodstuffs,  12,400,000.  Imports 
of  electrical  goods  and  apparatus  showed  a value 
three  times  that  of  similar  imports  in  1913-1914. 
(The  par  value  of  the  tical  is  37.4  cents.) 

An  increasing  demand  for  tools  and  cutlery  is 
reported. 

Spain 

A correspondent  in  Spain  writes  that  at  present 
the  import  business  there  is  developing  more  success- 
fully than  the  export  and  large  orders  are  being  given 
to  foreign  firms.  German  firms  are  securing  much 
business  on  account  of  the  low  exchange.  The  cor- 
respondent complains  of  lack  of  catalogues  and  price 
lists,  and  speaks  of  the  need  of  auto  trucks,  with 
dumping  devices  for  the  transportation  of  mineral 
ores,  new  as  well  as  used  ones  in  good  condition, 
carrying  from  5 to  10  tons;  power  drills  that  can  drill 
to  a depth  of  200  meters;  motors  and  bicycles. 

A Spanish  Royal  Decree  requires  dealers  in  foreign 
exchange  to  apply  to  a commission  of  Spanish  bank- 
ers for  permits  to  issue  drafts  payable  in  foreign 
money,  and  British  and  French  bankers  in  Madrid 


have  requested  their  Embassies  to  intervene  with 
the  Spanish  Government  in  order  to  have  the  decree 
revoked,  or  at  least  modified,  and  it  is  reported  that 
American  bankers  contemplate  taking  similar  action. 
Many  of  the  foreign  bankers  believe  that  the  decree 
will  cripple  their  business.  Others  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  so  unfeasible  and  impracticable  that  it  will 
never  be  enforced. 

The  commissioners  appointed  are  not  willing  to 
assume  the  duties  involved  and  it  is  impossible  for 
the  banks  to  stop  business  until  substituteshave  been 
found.  Should  the  decree  not  be  revoked  or  modified, 
which  seems  probable,  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  com- 
missioners to  be  appointed  will  interpret  the  provi- 
sions of  the  decree  so  that  it  will  not  interfere  with 
legitimate  business  transactions. 

The  decree  is  designed  to  prevent  excessive  specu- 
lation in  foreign  exchange,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  German  marks,  nearly  two  billions  of  which  have 
been  brought  into  Spain. 

Sweden 

Sweden  is  suffering  from  a lack  of  tonnage,  and 
the  Swedish  Government  has  assumed  control  over 
all  national  shipping.  All  general  licenses  for  foreign 
trade  routes  have  been  revoked,  and  a special  license 
from  the  government  is  necessary  for  every  Swedish 
vessel  destinated  to  or  leaving  a foreign  port.  The 
Swedish  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  also  decided 
to  take  united  action  for  lower  freight  rates,  both  in 
Transatlantic,  European  and  coast  shipping. 

Venezuela 

The  State  of  Guanare  has  decreed  the  construction 
of  a new  telephone  line  between  Villa  Bruzual  and 
Santa  Rosalia,  municipalities  in  the  district  of  Turen, 
about  200  miles  apart. 


Note:  The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  is  exceptionally  equipped  to 
reply  promptly  to  inquiries  regarding  current  market  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  opportunities 
for  the  sale  of  specific  products  abroad,  trade  and  banking  methods,  foreign  tariffs,  names  of  foreign 
buyers,  and  the  credit  standing  of  foreign  firms.  Its  service  is  available  to  customers  and  to  others 
interested  in  international  banking  connections  and  foreign  trade. 
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I Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 

American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


The  Edge  Bill,  which  by  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  provides  opportunity  for 
establishing  banks  to  deal  in  foreign  securities 
and  transact  a general  foreign  banking  business, 
has  just  become  a law. 

y Whatever  assistance,  therefore,  is  to  be  expected 
from  this  measure,  is  now  available  to  those 
interested  in  foreign  trade  with  Europe  and  other 
countries  the  values  of  whose  products,  exported  to 
this  country,  are  below  the  value  of  the  goods  sold  to 
them.  It  is  currently  reported  that  producers  and 
manufacturers  in  a number  of  industries  who  have 
f already  achieved  a certain  cooperation  for  foreign 
/ sales  under  the  terms  of  the  Webb  Law,  have  already 
laid  plans  for  the  incorporation  of  banking  institu- 
tions under  the  Edge  Law.  Such  institutions  will 
have  the  power,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  to  deal  in  notes,  drafts,  checks,  bills 
of  exchange,  acceptances,  including  bankers’  accept- 
ances, cable  transfers  and  other  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness, and  indeed,  as  the  law'  says,  “generally  to 
exercise  such  powers  as  are  incidental  to  the  powers 
conferred  by  this  act  or  as  may  be  usual,  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  banking 
cr  other  financial  operations  in  the  countries,  colon- 
ies, dependencies,  or  possessions  in  which  (they) 
shall  transact  business  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
pow'ers  specifically  granted  herein.  That  the  cor- 
porations so  organized  will  be  of  sufficient  strength  to 
operate  on  some  scale  is  sought  to  be  assured  by  the 
provision  making  $2,000,000  the  minimum  capital- 
ization. 

It  w'ould  be  a mistake  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
\ that  the  organization  and  operation  of  Edge  Law  cor- 
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porations  provides  automatically  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  European  finance.  No  one  corporation 
or  group,  or  indeed  any  agency  could  provide  credit 
for  Europe  to  the  volume  required.  The  need  for 
concerted  action  by  the  financial,  industrial  and  in- 
vestment interests  of  the  country,  acting  under  some 
broadly  conceived  plan,  is  just  as  great,  even  greater, 
now"  than  several  months  ago. 

Nor  can  too  much  emphasis  be  put  on  the  fact  that 
the  problem  is  at  bottom  not  one  of  “making  ex- 
change rates  move  in  favor  of  Europe.”  An  exchange 
rate  is  only  a thermometer,  and  until  those  funda- 
mental conditions  which  have  caused  the  present 
difficulties  in  international  trade  and  financial  rela- 
tions can  be  remedied,  the  thermometer  must  con- 
tinue to  register  those  difficulties  in  the  form  of  ex- 
aggerated discounts  on  the  currencies  of  nations  in 
relatively  disadvantageous  positions. 

The  situation  at  present  is  an  improvement  over 
that  of  a month  ago  in  that  the  public  appreciation 
of  the  need  for  action  seems  to  be  broader.  There  are 
many  evidences  of  such  a developing  sentiment,  not 
the  least  of  wffiich  has  been  the  passage  of  the  Edge 
bill,  and  the  expressed  fears  as  to  the  future  of  our 
foreign  trade.  To  the  extent  to  which  they  are  as- 
sured of  public  support,  the  members  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Financing  Europe  can  make  their 
plans. 

The  Chinese  Situation 

A factor  in  the  general  disruption  of  exchange 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  any  general  sur- 
vey of  conditions  affecting  trade,  is  the  present  dis- 
count on  the  dollar  in  several  Oriental  countries,  not- 
ably China  and  India.  Immense  trade  balances  in 
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favor  of  those  countries  have  been  piled  up  both  here 
and  in  Europe.  The  demand  has  been  for  payment 
in  silver,  and  the  price  of  that  metal  has  advanced 
gradually  to  a point  which  makes  the  amount  of  pure 
silver  in  an  American  dollar  worth  more  than  the  face 
value  of  the  coin.  Efforts  to  correct  this  condition 
and  save  the  fractional  coins  resulted  in  the  recent 
Treasury  decision  to  melt  up  seventy  million  silver 
dollars  and  use  them  for  settling  balances  in  China. 

It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  this  maneuver 
will  affect  the  situation  more  than  temporarily.  In 
the  meantime  certain  imported  goods  are  at  a pre- 
mium in  China.  All  imported  goods  which  are  suited 
to  the  Chinese  demand  obtain,  automatically,  this 
premium.  If  the  countries  of  Europe  were  in  a posi- 
tion to  fill  the  Chinese  demand,  they  would,  of 
course,  have  the  advantage  over  the  United  States  to 
the  extent  that  their  currencies  are  at  a greater  dis- 
count than  that  of  this  country.  But  at  present  they 
are  not  in  such  a position,  and  so  the  advantage  lies 
with  our  own  exporters. 

The  time  is  ripe,  therefore,  for  full  consideration  of 
the  Chinese  market,  not  indeed,  with  the  expectation 
that  it  will  immediately  absorb  goods  in  much  greater 
quantity  than  are  now  going  forward,  but  rather  with 
the  view  of  using  the  present  situation  as  a time  for 
developing  the  Chinese  taste  to  the  acceptance  of 


goods  of  the  kind  that  are  not  now  widely  known 
there. 

Conference  on  Interpretation  of  Trade  Terms 

A promising  indication  of  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  whole  foreign  trade  situation  is  being  con- 
sidered by  business  interests  in  this  country  is  found 
in  the  results  of  the  meeting  called  by  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council  this  month.  Considerable 
confusion,  and  consequent  irritation,  had  resulted 
from  the  lack  of  a standardized  meaning  of  trade 
terms  in  common  use,  the  chief  point  of  difference 
being  in  the  application  of  such  terms  as  F.  O.  B., 
C.  I.  F.,  F.  A.  S.,  etc. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  representatives  of . 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
American  Manufacturers  Export  Association,  the 
American  Exporters  and  Importers  Association,  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum.  The 
standardized  definitions  agreed  upon  will  be  consid- 
ered official  by  these  organizations  in  dealings  with 
their  members,  and  they  will  receive  full  publicity  in 
foreign  trade  circles. 


Foreign  Markets 


iVRGENTINA 

A RAILROAD  between  Salta,  Argentina,  and  Antofa- 
gasta, Chile,  is  under  contemplation  and  it  is  hoped 
that  North  American  capitalists  will  both  build  and 
operate  this  important  enterprise.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $25,000,000  gold.  If  this  is  done  it  will  be  the 
first  railroad  of  any  consequence  in  that  country  to 
be  operated  by  North  Americans.  When  in  opera- 
tion, connection  between  these  terminal  points  will 
be  uninterrupted  and  the  time  required  for  a trip 
from  the  United  States  to  Buenos  Aires  will  be  re- 
duced by  two  days.  The  road  will  tap  a fertile  food- 
producing  section  and  connect  the  cattle-raising 
province  of  Salta  and  the  sugar  province  of  Tucu- 
man.  Northern  Chile,  comparatively  barren,  would 
thus  gain  a close  source  of  food  supplies  and  a market 
near  at  hand  in  Argentina  for  her  nitrate  products, 
while  Argentina  could  easily  transport  her  vast  herds 
of  cattle  from  Salta  to  Chile  without  the  great  losses 
formerly  sustained  in  driving  them  over  the  moun- 
tain passes. 
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Under  the  lead  of  President  Irigoyen,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Argentina  plans  to  create  a merchant  marine 
of  about  400,000  tons  and  thus  to  be  independent  of 
foreign  shipping  for  the  exportation  of  Argentine 
products.  Part  of  a loan  cf  $100,000,000  now  under 
negotiation  is  to  be  used  for  the  development  of  the 
petroleum  fields.  Argentina  expects  to  furnish  her 
owTi  fuel  for  motive  power  and  thus  to  avoid  the  need 
of  importing  coal. 

Australia 

An  Englishman  writing  from  Australia  states,  that 
the  United  States  is  Great  Britain’s  keenest  competi- 
tor in  that  market,  and  that  American  goods  are 
common  in  the  shops. 

Great  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  by  Australian 
importers  over  the  sudden  alterations  of  certain  parts 
of  the  tariff  which  take  place  without  previous  warn- 
ing.  It  frequently  happens  that  after  goods  have 
been  ordered  from  other  countries  a deputation  of 
Australian  manufacturers  will  call  on  the  Minister 
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for  Trade  and  Customs,  assuring  him  that  their  par- 
ticular manufacture  is  vital  to  the  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  that  unless  it  is  amply  pro- 
I tected  the  revenue  for  the  current  year  will  seriously 

► depreciate.  The  result  is  that  the  customs  duties  on 

the  lines  in  question  are  incrt^ased,  and  the  importer, 
who  has  already  ordered  his  goods,  will  have  to  pay 
I sometimes  as  high  as  a 30  to  35  per  cent,  duty  upon 

I their  receipt.  A case  in  point  was  the  sudden  imposi- 

tion of  a tax  on  shovels  during  September.  All  im- 
porters are  anxiously  awaiting  the  revision  of  the 
tariff,  which  was  scheduled  for  August,  but  has  not 
i yet  taken  place. 

The  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  has  stated 
that,  pending  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  he  does  not 
propose  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  embargoes 
on  certain  imports  such  as  confectionery  and  motor 
car  bodies. 

New  South  Wales  is  said  to  offer  a market  for  grain 
and  threshing  machines  with  drums  of  3 feet,  6 
inches,  and  for  steam  tractors  of  about  eight  horse- 
power and  portable  engines  of  the  same  power. 

Austria 

./  An  agreement  between  the  Austrian  and  Rouman- 

ian Governments  provides  that,  in  compensation  for 
petroleum  products,  Austria  shall  furnish  the  Rou- 
manian Government  railroad  material  and  locomo- 
tives. 

A Vienna  correspondent  writes: 

That  the  transportation  and  insurance  of  merchandise  and  the 
j securing  of  imp)ort  and  export  licenses  are  difficult,  I mention 

-1  only  by  the  way.  The  greatest  difficulty  for  the  foreign  manu- 

facturer is  the  low  rate  of  exchange  in  the  conquered  countries. 
All  possible  methods  of  granting  credit  are  used;  as  long,  how- 
ever, as  goods  are  sold  only  on  credit,  the  import  and  export 
figures  will  never  attain  the  height  of  those  of  normal  business 
relations.  With  this  in  view,  a new  form  of  trading  has  been 
found,  which  has  proven  satisfactory:  the  “compensation” 
transaction.  This  form  of  exchange  of  merchandise  has  extended, 
• however,  only  as  regards  qiuxniity,  the  transactions  as  such  have 

f been  restricted  almost  exclusively  to  the  Governments  of  certain 

countries.  Does  this  not  teach  a lesson?  As  in  everything  else, 
an  organization  is  necessary.  The  foreign  importer  must  cooper- 
ate with  the  importer  and  the  Viennese  importer  would  also  find 
the  exporter  who  would  cooperate  with  him.  Success  would 

then  be  assured. 

Reports  from  Vienna  state  that  the  Italians  have 
obtained  control  of  three  of  the  largest  Austrian  steam- 
ship lines  and  four  of  the  largest  steel  plants;  the 
French  have  bought  the  Lander-Bank  and  are  con- 
sidering the  purchase  of  the  State  and  southern  rail- 
roads. The  British  will  control  the  Galician  and 
Carpathian  petroleum  companies,  and  a number  of 
the  leading  banks  in  Vienna  are  attracting  English, 
( French,  and  Italian  capital.  The  present  great  de- 
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predation  of  the  Austrian  crown  offers  even  more 
profitable  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  Amer- 
ican capital  than  those  which  are  being  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  other  countries. 

Belgium 

A correspondent  in  Belgium  has  written  to  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  in  part 
as  follows: 

Belgian  industry  has  resumed  so  rapidly  that  it  has  found  the 
railroads  inadequately  prepared  to  handle  this  new  traffic. 
Criticism  is  free  and  the  cry  is  for  more  cars. 

Belgian  manufacturers  have  been  disappointed  at  receiving 
only  a 5,000-car  order.  They  have  just  renewed  their  tenders 
for  15,000  cars  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  Government  from 
ordering  abroad  10,000  cars  on  which  they  claim  they  can  make 
just  as  rapid  deliveries. 

Experts,  however,  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  10,000  or 
15,000  cars,  but  50,000  cars  that  Belgium  requires  at  once  in 
order  to  solve  the  acute  transportation  problem  at  home  and 
to  dominate  the  situation  in  its  neighboring  territory,  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  Luxemburg,  for  example,  upon  whom  Belgian  blast 
furnaces  are  dependent  for  ore.  The  outlook,  is,  therefore,  still 
good  for  American  car  manufacturers.  The  lowest  bid  was  re- 
cently tendered  jointly  by  two  American  car  manufacturers. 
Their  offer  provided  for  an  erecting  plant  in  Belgium  and  the 
employment  of  about  2,500  Belgian  workmen.  Their  plan  is 
attentively  considered  in  Governmental  circles,  but  the  electoral 
period  has  postponed  all  decisions. 

A constitutive  meeting  of  all  Belgian  propagandists  organized 
the  Office  National  du  Tourisme.  Among  the  Committees 
formed  is  one  that  will  deal  at  once  with  the  urgent  need  of 
adequate  passenger  service  on  the  railroads  in  view  of  the  ex- 
pected influx  of  American  tourists  next  summer.  This  will  prob- 
ably mean  the  purchase  in  large  quantities  of  American  passenger 
coaches. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  to  consolidate  the  seven  large 
manufacturing  druggists  who  could  control  the  market  in  Bel- 
gium. This  control  would  be  rather  easy  to  realize  as  there  are 
only  1,800  retail  druggists.  The  capital  involved  was  estimated 
at  about  10,000,000  francs.  The  plan  has  failed  so  far  because 
the  matter  was  dealt  with  on  a consolidation  basis,  whereas 
several  of  the  interested  parties  wanted  to  maintain  their  firm’s 
name  or  sell  out  entirely.  The  immediate  economy  in  general 
expenses  was  estimated  at  one  million  francs.  The  wholesale 
drug  trade  and  the  tobacco  trade,  unlike  in  France,  are  free  in 
Belgium.  There  is  as  yet  no  window-dressing  done  on  a large 
scale.  A combination  of  wholesale  druggists  who  would  establish 
cigarette  and  tobacco  coimters  in  the  retail  drug  stores  and  con- 
tract for  the  window  space,  could  easily  control  the  market  m 
Belgium. 

Belgium  is  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  direct  communication 
abroad,  free  from  foreign  cables,  and  the  erection  of  a powerful 
transmitting  station  capable  of  transmitting  messages  to  the 
Congo  and  the  United  States  is  being  seriously  considered.  The 
Government  has  assumed  the  monopoly  of  wireless,  but  it  is 
expected  that  tenders  from  foreign  companies  will  be  invited. 

A Belgian  financial  group  has  obtained  a railroad  concession 
in  China  coupled  with  a Chinese  loan  and  is  looking  to  American 
finance  as  a partner. 
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A Belgian  leather  dealer  stated  recently  that  there 
is  enough  American  sole  leather  in  Belgium  for  the 
next  five  years.  After  the  armistice  large  quantities 
of  sole  leather  were  shipped  by  American  firms,  who 
expected  to  use  Belgium  as  a distributing  center  for 
the  Continent.  The  Belgian  Government,  however, 
issued  a decree  prohibiting  the  re-export  of  leather. 
The  owners  of  the  stock  were  forced  to  sell  at  a loss, 
if  they  did  not  wish  to  tie  up  their  capital.  Belgian 
buyers  took  advantage  of  this  situation  and  Ameri- 
can leather  is  selhng  in  Belgium  at  very  low  prices. 

Bolivia 

Bolivia  has  benefited  greatly  from  the  war  and  is 
in  a prosperous  condition.  Her  exports  increased 
more  than  100  per  cent.,  while  the  development  of 
her  mines  of  wolfram,  manganese  and  silver  has  been 
excellent.  Her  sugar  and  rubber  industries  are  re- 
ported to  be  prospering.  Bolivia  is  rich  in  tin, 
bismuth,  tungsten,  antimony  and  copper.  The  fact 
that  her  densest  population  exists  in  a region  separat- 
ed from  the  plains  by  mountains  requires  that  she 
import  food  supplies  and  lumber.  However,  it  is 
expected  that  her  engineering  and  railroad  projects 
will  soon  make  available  the  products  of  the  plains. 

One  loan  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  8,700,000 
pesos  and  another  for  2,500,000,  were  recently  passed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Bolivia.  The  purpose 
of  the  first  loan  is  the  construction  of  small  railways 
and  the  improvement  of  the  sanitation  system;  the 
latter  is  to  be  used  on  the  Yungas-Beni  Railway. 
The  route  for  the  proposed  railway,  to  run  from  the 
city  of  Puno,  Peru,  around  the  end  of  Lake  Titicaca 
to  Guaqui,  the  Bolivian  port  on  that  lake,  is  to  be 
surveyed  in  the  near  future.  This  route  will  eliminate 
the  need  of  transshipment  of  goods  there  and  will 
thus  effect  the  lowering  of  the  freight  rates  from 
Mollendo,  Peru,  to  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  also  approved  a 
general  loan  of  100  million  pesos  for  public  works, 
sanitation  and  railways. 

Brazil 

The  present  opportunities  for  extending  business 
in  Brazil  are  reported  very  favorable  to  Americans, 
and  American  representation  has  increased  to  a large 
extent  in  that  republic.  The  new'  agricultural  era 
demands  the  replacement  of  most  farming  imple- 
ments, which  are  antiquated  and  numerically  inade- 
quate. In  grasping  the  opportunity  to  send  agri- 
cultural machinery,  American  manufacturers  should 
also  send  operators  to  teach  the  intricacies  of  the 
machines. 


Machine  tools,  such  as  circular  saws,  hand  saws, 
filing  machines  and  emery  stones  are  needed  espe- 
cially at  Porto  Alegre.  Prices  should  be  stated  c.i.f. 
Porto  Alegre. 

An  Anglo-Itadian  syndicate  is  reported  to  have 
offered  to  the  Brazilian  Government  to  undertake 
the  electrification  of  the  Central  Railway,  and  a 
French  syndicate  has  submitted  in  competition  a 
similar  proposition.  An  assistant  technical  engineer 
for  the  necessary  studies  for  the  electrification  of  the 
Barra  do  Pirahy  line  has  been  appointed,  and  he  wall 
prepare  estimates  and  tenders  for  public  bids. 

Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  beginning  to 
manufacture  shoes  in  quantity,  and  these  cities  are 
excellent  fields  for  the  selling  of  American  shoe- 
making machinery. 

American  clothing,  having  won  favor  in  Brazil,  is 
said  to  be  in  demand.  Shirts,  hosiery  and  underwear 
are  most  needed.  It  is  believed  that  a good  market 
for  ready-made  clothes  can  be  developed  although  at 
the  present  time,  custom-made  tailoring  is  the  rule. 

Communication  with  Brazil  via  steam  and  cable 
is  to  be  improved.  The  Lloyd-Brazileiro  Steamship 
Company  announces  the  inauguration  of  a new  fine 
to  ports  in  Argentine,  Brazil,  Barbados,  and  Havana, 
by  way  of  New  Orleans.  A new  cable,  under  mutual 
control,  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  and 
thenc  e along  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  is 
to  be  laid  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  It 
is  to  be  3,200  miles  in  length  and  to  connect  Miami, 
Florida,  and  Belem,  Brazil,  via  Barbados.  The  ter- 
minus of  the  new  line  meets  the  Western  Union 
system  at  Miami  and  the  coastal  cables  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  extending  from  Belem 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires  and  other  large  East 
Coast  cities  of  South  America. 

An  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  recently 
organized  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  which  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Charles  Kinsolving,  Secretary-Manager. 

British  India 

The  unfavorable  monsoon  which  India  experienced 
in  the  season  1918-19  resulted  in  a serious  reduction 
in  all  the  staple  crops,  with  the  exception  of  tea.  The 
total  production  of  rice  was  36  per  cent,  less  than  in 
the  previous  year,  of  wheat  24  per  cent.,  of  jute  22  per 
cent.,  and  of  cotton  10  per  cent. 

Indian  tanners  are  satisfied  that  the  export  duty 
recently  imposed  upon  raw  hides  and  skins  will  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  their  domestic  industry. 
Indian  tanneries  are  developing  very  rapidly  and 
new  concerns  are  constantly  being  founded.  Many 
of  these  are  important  concerns  wdth  strong  financial 
backing.  The  largest  tannery  in  India  will,  when 
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completed  in  March,  have  a daily  capacity  of  600 
hides  by  vegetable  process,  600  hides  by  chrome,  and 
400  skins.  Several  of  the  tanneries  are  also  erecting 
I boot  and  shoe  factories  equipped  with  the  most 

I I modem  plant  and  machinery  available.  The  out- 

1,  ' put  of  the  new  tanneries,  when  completed,  and  run- 

ij  j ning  at  full  capacity,  will  give  an  annual  addition 

' \ to  India’s  pre-war  tanning  capacity  of  approximately 

j 2,250,000  hides  and  2,500,000  skins. 

) The  following  is  the  revised  list  of  goods  the  export 

/■  of  which  to  all  destinations  is  prohibited  except  by 

I license:  Barley,  bajra,  castor  seed,  grain,  pig-iron, 

li  jowar,  raw  jute,  kerosene  oil,  lentils,  linseed,  maize, 

paper-making  materials  including  waste-paper,  waste 
linen,  cotton  and  jute  rags,  pulse,  quinine,  ragi,  rice, 
Russian  ruble  notes,  silver  bullion  and  coin,  uni- 
forms, wheat  and  wheat  flour,  and  raw  wood.  Export 
licenses  are  required  for  the  following  articles  to  all 
destinations  outside  the  United  Kingdom:  Castor 
oil,  cinchona  bark,  cocoanut  oil  and  linseed  oil;  w^hile 
aluminum  ores,  copra,  cotton-seed  oil  and  ground  nut 
may  only  be  shipped  to  British  Empire  destinations. 

A serious  shortage  exists  of  office  and  living  ac- 
commodations in  the  principal  trade  centers  of  India, 

/ and  American  manufacturers  intending  to  establish 

themselves  there  are  advised  to  make  arrangements 
j for  such  accommodations  in  advance. 

Bulgaria 

t I 

Our  Sofia  correspondent  writes  that  at  present  Bul- 
gari  an  fi  rms  can  buy  goods  only  according  to  the  stric  t 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Food  Control  and  the 
/ Central  Bank,  viz.,  that  against  the  total  amount  of 

the  invoice  an  equivalent  in  Bulgarian  leva  be  de- 
posited for  the  account  of  the  seller,  which  amount 
|;  may  not  be  touched  until  the  expiration  of  9,  12,  or  > 

15  months,  as  the  case  may  be,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  goods  imported.  For  sums  thus  de- 
li posited  an  annual  interest  of  5 per  cent,  is  paid,  com- 

pounded  every  six  months. 

! j Packages  up  to  22  pounds  will  now  be  accepted  by 

\)  parcel  post  for  Bulgaria  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  per 

' pound  or  a fraction  thereof.  They  may  not  be  re- 

gistered. 

Canada 

Due  to  the  depreciation  of  Canadian  exchange  all 
postal  money  orders  on  the  United  States  have  been 

suspended  until  further  notice. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  centralize  the  fur  sales  of 
Canada  by  the  holding  of  public  auctions  of  raw  furs 
at  Montreal.  A stock  company,  known  as  the  Mon- 
treal Fur  Auction  Sales  Co.,  is  being  organized.  It 
will  be  capitalized  at  $5,000,000,  and  the  bulk  of  the 


shares  will  be  offered  to  the  Canadian  fur  trade.  The 
intention  is  to  hold  three  fur  auctions  annually,  each 
lasting  from  one  to  two  weeks.  The  first  sale  will 
probably  take  place  in  March,  1920.  At  the  present 
time  most  of  the  Canadian  furs  have  been  disposed 
of  at  foreign  sales. 

Chile 

Senor  Tocornal  of  the  Chilean  mission  to  England, 
in  discussing  possible  commercial  and  industrial 
openings  in  Chile,  recently  said  that  the  greatest 
need  industrially  was  rolling  stock  for  her  railways. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  members  of  the  mission 
that  arrangements  were  needed  to  establish  a regular 
service  of  steamers  for  a belt  route  around  South 
America,  the  vessels  to  be  dispatched  directly  tc 
South  American  ports,  alternately  up  the  West  coast, 
through  the  canal  and  down  the  Atlantic,  returning 
via  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  vice  versa. 

Direct  passenger  service  between  New  York  and 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America  will  be  inaugurated 
in  January,  1920,  and  it  is  expected  to  develop 
greatly  the  trade  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Chile. 

The  republic  proposes  to  electrify  all  the  railways 
under  State  control.  These  include  more  than  3,000 
kilometers  of  line  in  use  and  another  2,500  kilo- 
meters under  construction  or  projected. 

The  Chilean  Congress  is  to  appropriate  15  million 
pesos  for  the  purchase  of  railroad  material,  a part  of 
which  is  to  be  used  in  the  improvement  of  the  Chilean 
side  of  the  Transandine  Railway,  where  supplies  will 

be  needed  in  a few  months. 

Nitrate  shipments  from  Chile  are  also  to  be  f acili - 
tated  by  the  Government.  A new  harbor  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  export  of  this  fertilizer  is  to  be 
built  by  a private  company  on  the  small  island  of 
Chimba,  north  of  Antofagasta.  The  Government 
has  leased  the  island  to  concessionaires  who  are 
obliged  to  construct  a branch  line  to  connect  with 
the  Antofagasta-Bolivia  Railroad. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  currency  conversion 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
Chile,  the  value  of  the  peso  is  fixed  at  12  pence  gjld 
and  a central  bank  is  to  be  created  to  handle  the 
conversion  of  the  currency  to  a gold  standard  and 
to  issue  bills  against  gold  deposits. 

China 

Continuance  of  the  boycott  of  Japanese  goods 
should  stimulate  the  trade  in  American  notions. 
There  is  a good  potential  market  for  American 
needles,  thread,  mercerized  cotton  yarn,  dress  snaps, 
long  cloth,  embroidery,  crochet  cotton,  knitting  yarn 
and  silk  ribbons.  ^Small  wares — such  as  pen-knives, 
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pencils,  erasers,  cheap  lamps,  storm  lanterns — should 
find  a ready  sale.  China  has  need  of  manufactured 
goods  of  cotton,  such  as  sheeting,  towels,  under- 
wear, socks  and  handkerchiefs;  of  wool,  such  as 
blankets,  stockings,  gloves,  skirts,  underwear,  muff- 
lers; knitting  wools  and  yarn;  of  silk,  such  as  half 
hose,  table  covers,  handkerchiefs,  trimming  and 
laces. 

Attention  of  manufacturers  of  cotton-spinning  ma- 
chinery is  called  to  the  possibilities  for  developing 
the  trade  in  Chinese  shc^epskins.  The  skins  are  used 
for  covering  small  rollers  over  which  the  cotton 
thread  passes.  Japan  appreciates  China’s  resources 
in  this  commodity,  as  is  evidenced  by  her  importa- 
tion from  China  of  1,660  pieces  in  1913  and  687,000 
in  1916.  Japan  continues  to  take  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  republic’s  total  trade  in  sheepskins. 

The  hand-made  lace  industry  in  China  has  grown 
appreciably  during  the  last  two  years.  Government 
statistics  show  exports  of  hand-made  lace  in  1917 
amounting  in  value  to  $553,000;  in  1918,  to  more 
than  $1,097,000.  In  general,  European  methods 
have  been  employed  and  designs  copied  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  non-Asiatic  markets.  Most  of  the 
work  is  done  by  Chinese  women  in  their  homes. 

Various  agencies  report  that  Chinese  lacemakers 
wish  to  use  American  thread  but  the  quantity  we 
have  sent  them  has  been  negligible.  A recent  news 
item  mentions  the  formation  of  a company  with  a 
capital  of  £400,000  for  the  manufacture  in  Shanghai 
of  fine  threads.  There  is  so  persistent  a demand  for 
cluny,  filet  and  Irish  lace,  in  the  making  of  which 
the  Chinese  are  expert,  that  it  is  thought  resumption 
of  the  lace-making  industry  in  Europe  will  not  affect 
adversely  the  growth  of  this  industry  in  China. 

A demand  for  asbestos  products,  chiefly  for  steam 
pipe  insulation,  is  reported.  Among  the  products 
needed  are  asbestos  millboard  for  packing  joints, 
asbestos  plaster  cement  and  asbestos  meal. 

The  high  price  of  foreign  indigo  has  resulted  in  a 
revival  of  domestic  production.  It  is  reported  that 
in  one  province  native  indigo  will  be  exempt  from 
taxation  for  three  years.  Planting  has  been  increased 
and  this  year’s  yield  is  expected  to  be  large.  If 
production  continues  to  improve,  the  import  trade 
may  be  seriously  affected. 

The  aniline  dye  market  in  Swatow  is  reviving. 
The  Chinese  are  expecting  that  German  dyes  at  low 
prices  will  be  available.  American  manufacturers  are 
urged  to  standardize  their  production  for  the  Chinese 
market.  The  trade  is  thought  to  be  well  worth  culti- 
vating. 


Robert  A.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  Asia  Bank- 
ing Corporation  of  New  York,  writing  in  The  Street, 
calls  attention  to  the  expansion  of  Chinese  domestic 
industries  as  a result  of  the  war.  Among  the  new  in- 
dustrial ventures  mentioned  are:  pumping,  mining 
and  printing  concerns;  flour  and  rice  mills;  cotton 
weaving  mills  and  silk  filatures;  oil  and  paper  mills; 
brick  and  cement  works;  chemical  laboratories. 
Foreign  machinery  is  needed  in  this  industrial  ex- 
pansion. There  are  promising  markets  for  propelling 
and  agricultural  machinery,  and  for  electrical  acces- 
sories and  appliances.  The  early  delivery  of  machin- 
ery is  of  considerable  importance. 

A market  for  crude  oil  engines  of  from  4 to  60 
horsepower  and  adapted  to  the  operation  of  all  kinds 
of  machinery  is  reported  from  the  Canton  district. 

The  first  power  laundry  in  Shanghai  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  January.  American  machinery  is  being 
installed. 

A three-year  program  for  the  inauguration  in 
Shanghai  of  a railless  electric  car  freight  service  is 
reported.  The  cars  will  be  equipped  to  run  either  by 
power  from  overhead  trolley  wires  or  by  batteries. 
The  building  of  steel  bridges  over  Soochow  Creek  is 
included  in  the  plan. 

A modern  hotel  is  being  erected  in  Peking  by 
French  interests.  Peking  is  believed  to  offer  an 
opportunity  for  the  erection  of  a new  American  hotel 
and  a modern  apartment  house. 

A program,  extending  over  a period  of  seven  years, 
provides  for  the  improvement  of  the  Keelung  harbor. 
The  accommodation  capacity  of  the  water  front  will 
be  increased  to  a capacity  of  2,500,000  tons  and  moor- 
ings will  be  extended  to  afford  anchorage  for  twenty- 
five  ships. 

Colombia 

Colombia,  as  a result  of  her  prosperous  condition, 
is  pushing  forward  various  projects  of  great  import- 
ance. A tunnel,  to  be  built  by  the  Antioquia  Rail- 
way, is  to  extend  3,760  meters  in  length  and  to  pass 
through  La  Quiebra  Mountain.  The  estimated  cost 
is  $2,000,000  gold  and  American  companies  are  in- 
vited to  submit  bids  for  this  project.  The  River  San 
Jorge  is  to  be  made  available  for  coal  transport, 
which  will  enable  the  enormous  deposits  at  Playa 
Rica  to  be  worked.  These  deposits  are  said  to  be 
workable  with  comparative  ease  and  with  little  ex- 
pense. The  Congress  of  the  republic  has  authorized 
the  acquisition  of  a fleet  of  six  airplanes  for  military 
use  and  four  others  for  regular  service. 

A new  and  complete  cotton  mill  is  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Manizales,  Colombia,  by  local  capitalists. 
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The  factory  is  to  include  both  a yarn  spinning  and  a 
dyeing  plant.  The  promoters  of  this  firm  have  inter- 
ests in  a similar  plant  in  Medellin,  Colombia,  and  are 
therefore  acquainted  with  American  textile  machin- 
ery. A company  has  been  formed  to  open  up  the 
“Dique,”  a canal  connecting  the  Bay  of  Cartagena 
with  the  Magdalena  River.  Several  towns  of  the 
Simu  district  are  starting  electric  light  plants. 

Cuba 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a letter  from  one  of  our  corres- 
pondents in  Cuba,  stating  that  there  is  a good  oppor- 
tunity there  for  three  breweries  of  modern  construc- 
tion and  equipment.  He  suggests  that  they  should 
be  located  at  Havana,  Cienfuegos  and  Camaguey. 
The  correspondent  states  that  it  is  his  belief  that 
three  additional  breweries  in  Cuba  under  American 
management  and  with  a majority  of  x\merican  cap- 
ital would  meet  with  success  and  aflSrms  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  subscribing  the  rest  of  the 
required  capital  at  either  of  the  points  above  men- 
tioned. It  is  further  stated  that  the  output  of  the 
Cuban  breweries  already  in  operation  is  consider- 
ably less  than  the  demand. 

American  airplane  manufacturers  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  bid  on  aircraft  contracts  aggregating 
about  $50,000,000,  during  the  third  Pan-American 
Congress  which  is  to  be  held  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
during  the  week  beginning  February  21,  1920.  An 
extensive  aircraft  exhibition  is  to  be  held  during  the 
congress,  with  a variety  of  prizes  amounting  to 
$25,000,  for  air  contests  at  Havana. 

Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovakia  must  import  flour,  grain,  con- 
densed milk,  fats,  oils,  conserved  and  canned  food, 
metals  and  ores,  technical  and  medical  rubber  goods, 
paints,  varnishes,  chemicals,  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical products. 

The  chief  export  of  Czechoslovakia  is  sugar,  fol- 
lowed by  lumber,  glass,  china  goods,  notions,  basket 
or  wncker  goods,  laces  and  embroideries  and  many 
other  articles  formerly  known  as  Austrian  products. 
The  new  republic  contains  the  greater  part  of  the 
industries  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy 
and  has  a population  of  about  12,000,000. 

There  are  import  restrictions  on  several  commod- 
ities. The  list  is  being  revised  continually  and  ex- 
porters should  see  that  the  importer  secures  the 
necessary  import  license. 

In  the  beginning  of  1919  the  Czech  Government 
made  the  granting  of  import  licenses  for  goods  of 
necessity  of  second  order  on  the  payment  in  so  called 
embargo  crowns;  that  is  to  say,  the  foreign  seller  was 


credited  at  a Prague  bank,  but  had  no  right  to  draw 
the  Czech  crowns  abroad.  The  intention  of  this 
measure  was  that  the  foreigner  selling  goods  in 
Bohemia  would  be  forced  to  buy  Czech  goods  to 
the  same  value,  and  export  them  to  his  country.  Of 
course,  the  firm  which  sells  goods  to  Prague  is 
ordinarily  not  the  same  as  would  be  likely  to  pur- 
chase Czech  goods.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  foreign 
sellers  hastened  to  sell  the  embargo  crowns  to  any 
speculator  in  the  neutral  money  markets.  These 
sales  of  embargo  crowns  were  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  depreciation  of  the  Czech  currency,  for  the 
owners  of  embargo  crowms  had  already  calculated 
a loss  on  the  exchange  in  the  prices  of  the  goods. 
Since  October  15th  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in 
Prague  has  decreed  the  abolition  of  embargo  crowns. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Czech  Government  will  be 
more  strict  in  the  service  of  Import  Licenses,  and 
w ill  take  care  that  imports  of  second  importance  be 
allowed  only  to  such  Czech  firms  as  really  receive 
long  term  credits  abroad — credit  in  a form  which 
cannot  be  sold  to  speculators  in  foreign  markets. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  approved  of  a law 
which  grants  to  the  Government  the  pow’^er  to  make 
provisional  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. Jugoslavia  has  granted  Czechoslovakia  mini- 
mum tariff  rates  with  the  most  favored  nation  clause 
until  a definite  commercial  treaty  shall  be  agreed 
upon. 

Czechoslovakia  faces  a coal  shortage  this  winter 
since  the  production  is  still  below  the  needs  of  the 
country  and  much  is  needed  for  export.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  obliged  by  its  promises  to  the  Allied  coal 
commission  to  send  large  quantities  weekly  to  Austria 
and  Poland.  Germany  receives  coal  in  exchange 
for  coke  and  raw  materials  and  gets  its  full  quota 
as  it  sends  its  own  cars  for  the  coal. 

Production  is  greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  rail- 
road cars.  The  country  needs  more  than  100,000 
and  has  but  53,000. 

The  German  Petroleum  Stock  Company  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  country  seven  tank 
ships  for  the  transportation  of  mineral  oil,  to  be 
compensated  for  in  raw  materials. 

Ecuador 

Ecuador  is  now  presenting  an  excellent  market  for 
American  goods  due  to  the  fact  that  all  stocks  of 
foreign  commodities  are  exceedingly  low  and  that  the 
heavy  exportations  of  cocoa  have  augmented  the 
cash  balances  abroad  in  favor  of  this  country  to  the 
highest  point  yet  reached.  In  particular  there  are 
opportunities  to  supply  clothing  for  the  army  and 
police,  drugs  for  hospitals,  paper  for  public  offices 
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and  for  the  telegraph  and  postal  services.  Other 
goods  in  connection  with  which  contracts  might  be 
secured  are  mail  sacks,  stationery,  school  requisites, 
text  books,  maps,  government  forms,  stamps,  etc. 
Ecuador  is  a good  potential  market  for  the  sale  of 
farming  machinery,  machinery  for  cleaning  cocoa, 
coffee  and  rice  hullers,  small  sugar  mills,  oil  mills, 
reapers  and  binders.  There  is  a tendency  to  install 
small  electric  light  and  power  systems,  water  works, 
etc.  The  plan  of  giving  public  demonstrations  is 
effective  in  the  promotion  of  such  sales. 

An  American  company  is  said  to  be  contemplating 
the  inauguration  of  passenger  and  freight  services 
by  airplanes  between  Santa  Rosa  and  the  mines  at 
Portobello.  Negotiations  have  just  been  closed  with 
the  Sindicato  Chileno-Ecuatoriano  which  is  expected 
to  effect  the  beginning,  in  the  near  future,  of  the 
work  on  the  long  proposed  Puerto  Bolivar-Lojo 
Railroad.  This  route  is  of  special  importance  as  it 
will  open  up  extensive  coal  deposits  knowm  to  exist 
in  this  region,  and  will  help  promote  the  cattle 
industry  of  which  Lojo  is  the  center. 

France 

The  bill  concerning  commercial  travelers’  identity 
cards  in  France  has  become  a law,  but  a delay  of 
three  months  from  the  promulgation  of  the  law  will 
be  allowed  to  all  travelers  or  agents  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  regulations.  The  decree  which  will 
establish  the  nature  of  these  cards,  and  details  in 
regards  to  its  application  have  not  yet  been  published 
and  no  action  can  be  taken  until  this  decree  appears. 

La  JournSe  Industrielle  reports  the  formation  of  a 
company  for  the  purchase  of  all  patents,  concessions, 
and  systems  for  securing  nitrogen  from  the  air.  The 
company  includes  the  ])rincipal  French  firms  and  is 
interested  in  the  “Haber'’  synthetic  system,  which 
was  introduced  during  the  war  by  the  Badische 
Anilin-und-Sodafabrik  and  used  in  its  factories  at 
Oppau  and  Merseburg.  The  new  company  will  not 
itself  exploit  the  patents  and  concessions,  but  will 
turn  them  over  to  the  firms  in  question. 

At  the  recent  convention  at  Atlantic  City  the 
French  committee  stated  that  France  would  need 
American  products  to  the  amount  of  $500,000,000 
annually  for  some  years  to  come. 

There  was  reported  this  week  a contract  between 
the  French  and  American  Governments,  whereby 
the  former  is  permitted  to  buy  $25,000,000  worth  of 
machine  tools  from  War  Department  surplus  stocks 
in  this  country.  Purchase  will  be  made  with  10- 
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year  5 per  cent  bonds  of  the  French  Republic,  pay- 
able in  gold  dollars. 

Germany 

The  success  of  the  last  two  Danzig  fairs  has  en- 
couraged the  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  to 
organize  an  official  fair  each  year.  These  fairs  will 
be  open  to  all  industries,  foreign  and  domestic.  The 
first  of  the  official  fairs  is  to  take  place  in  February, 
1920. 

A textile  fair  will  be  held  at  Elberfeld,  January, 
1920,  and  the  next  Breslau  fair  will  take  place  from 
April  25  to  May  1,  1920. 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  in  the  German  Minis- 
try of  Economics  with  representatives  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Finance  regarding  the  advisability  of  intro- 
ducing export  duties.  These  discussions  are  a result 
of  the  low  rate  of  German  exchange  and  the  circum- 
stance that  considerable  quantities  of  German  manu- 
factures are  being  sold  to  foreign  countries  at  ab- 
surdly low  prices.  It  is,  therefore,  planned  to  exact 
an  export  duty.  It  is  questioned,  however,  if  the 
Entente  would  permit  such  legislation  to  apply  to 
the  occupied  territory,  which  is  of  special  importance, 
as  the  disposal  of  German  goods  at  cheap  prices  via 
the  occupied  territory  has  reached  dimensions  which 
seriously  injure  Germany’s  economic  life. 

The  considerable  rise  in  the  stock  of  the  Deutsch- 
Asiatische  Bank  has  caused  some  surprise.  The 
branches  in  the  British  territories  in  Asia,  and 
partially  also  in  China  and  Japan,  were  closed  during 
the  war,  but  in  informed  circles  it  is  believed  that 
business  will  be  resumed  in  time,  at  least  in  China 
and  Japan.  The  rise,  however,  is,  no  doubt,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  currencies  of  certain  East  Asiatic 
countries  are  on  a silver  basis,  so  that  the  Chinese 
tael  is  quoted  at  6 shillings  8 pence  as  opposed  to 
about  234  shillings  in  the  last  peace  year. 

Great  Britain 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  shortage  of  housing 
accommodations  in  the  British  Isles.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  the  present  time  some  seven  million  people 
are  improperly  housed,  and  that  over  one  million 
houses  must  be  erected  within  the  next  five  years, 
or  over  200,000  a year,  if  the  housing  problem  is  to 
be  handled  in  a satisfactory  way.  The  output  of 
the  English  brickyards  is  not  nearly  large  enough  to 
cope  with  the  situation,  and  in  consequence  the 
building  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
relaxed  temporarily  to  permit  the  erection  of  wooden 
houses,  provided  these  meet  certain  requirements. 

Another  item  of  interest  to  lumber  circles  is  the 
recently  formed  dumber  exchange  in  London,  which 


was  formally  opened  in  November,  and  which  in- 
cludes six  hundred  firms. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London 
is  opening  an  information  bureau,  through  which  the 
sales  of  British  goods  to  the  United  States  will  be 
encouraged.  Business  organizations  in  both  coun- 
tries have  signified  their  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  bureau. 

The  weekly  output  of  coal  from  the  British  mines 
is  rising  steadily,  the  production  of  the  first  week 
in  November  amounting  to  4,804,456  tons,  which 
was  the  greatest  total  recorded,  since  the  working 
hours  of  the  miners  were  reduced  on  July  16th. 

The  city  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  is  seeking  Parliamen- 
tary sanction  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  at 
a cost  of  approximately  nine  million  dollars,  and 
for  the  construction  of  an  Atlantic  port  at  Galway, 
with  railway  connection  to  the  Midland  Great  West- 
ern Railway. 

Greece 

The  Greek  Government  has  prohibited  the  impor- 
tation of  rubles,  lei,  leva,  marks,  Austrian  crowns, 
and  Turkish  pounds  in  bank  notes.  This  became 
necessary  on  account  of  the  inflow  of  such  bank 
notes,  which  brought  about  wild  speculation.  Another 
recent  decree  forbids  the  exportation  of  Greek  goods 
to  countries  from  which  a corresponding  quantity 
of  goods  is  not  imported  or  for  which  payment  is 
not  obtained  in  exchange  on  France,  Great  Britain 
and  colonies,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Holland,  Spain,  the 
United  States,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Egypt, 
or  Belgium.  Credits  may  not  be  opened  in  other 
countries  against  Greek  currency  for  the  purchase  of 
goods  abroad,  unless  proof  is  furnished  that  these 
are  to  be  used  in  Greece  only.  The  purpose  of  this 
restriction  is  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  money 
from  Greece  to  pay  for  shipments  intended  for  other 
countries.  Importers,  when  placing  orders  outside  of 
Greece,  must  deposit  with  the  Government  10  per 
cent  of  the  value  thereof.  A sworn  statement  that 
the  goods  are  to  be  used  exclusively  in  Greece  must 
be  submitted.  A lapse  of  six  months  without  delivery 
causes  forfeiture  of  the  guarantee. 

Holl,\nd 

There  is  considerable  activity  in  the  port  of  Rotter- 
dam at  the  present  time,  though  the  traflSc  is  still 
small  as  compared  with  pre-war  times.  Coal  and 
grain  compose  most  of  the  cargoes;  German  coal 
going  to  France  and  American  coal  going  to  Switzer- 
land is  transshipped  in  the  Dutch  port.  The  Dutch 
are  also  importing  American  coal  for  their  own  ac- 
count. The  development  of  the  port  as  a cotton 
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depot  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  storage  facilities, 
but  plans  for  a second  cotton  warehouse  are  nearly 
completed. 

The  Royal  Dutch  Shell  group  is  reported  to  have 
made  a large  purchase  of  Roumanian  oil  stock,  which 
was  formerly  owned  by  German  companies.  Dutch 
interests  already  occupy  a very  strong  position  in  the 
Roumanian  oil  fields. 

Aluminum  ware,  brass  fittings  and  electro  plate 
are  in  great  demand  in  Holland. 

Hungary 

Various  classes  of  goods  are  urgently  required  in 
Hungary,  but  the  Hungarians  are  not  in  a position 
to  pay  cash,  as  the  exchange  is  so  much  against  them. 
They  suggest  the  possibility  of  barter,  offering  cere- 
als, potatoes,  onions,  wine,  red  pepper,  timber  and 
wooden  wares.  They  also  suggest  that  mortgages 
might  be  effected  on  various  classes  of  securities  in 
order  to  pay  for  imports.  Drugs  and  pharmaceutical 
products  are  absolutely  necessary.  Foodstuffs  are 
required,  particularly  tropical  products,  as  coffee,  tea, 
rice,  cocoa,  cotton  oil,  etc. 

Hides,  skins,  and  leather  boots  and  shoes  are  ob- 
jects of  first  necessity.  Furs  are  greatly  in  demand, 
as  is  paper  and  stationery.  Textile  goods  have  al- 
ways been  the  most  important  item  of  Hungary’s 
foreign  trade  and  will  continue  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  future.  At  present  Hungary  is  in 
need  of  almost  every  kind  of  finished  goods. 

Italy 

Announcement  has  been  made  in  Italian  banking 
circles  of  a conference  to  be  held  in  Rome  in  the  near 
future  at  which  exchange  questions,  particularly  the 
high  rates  in  the  neutral  states,  are  to  be  discussed. 

Italy  and  Belgium  have  signed  a treaty  which 
stipulates  that  the  former  country  shall  receive  from 
the  latter  60,000  tons  of  coal  monthly.  An  Italian 
engineer  proposes  that  the  coal  be  used  in  Belgium 
to  generate  electric  power  which  is  to  be  transmitted 
to  Italy  by  a line  750  miles  long. 

Japan 

The  Japanese  Government  will  place  Commercial 
Commissioners  in  foreign  cities,  it  is  said,  to  further 
the  expansion  of  Japanese  trade  throughout  the 
world. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  establishment  of  an 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Kobe.  There 
are  more  than  forty  American  and  semi-American 
firms  in  the  city. 

The  Japan  Hydro-Electric  Company  has  recently 
been  formed  at  Yokohama  with  a reported  capital 


of  50,000,000  yen.  It  aims  to  supply  not  only  local 
industries  but  those  in  adjacent  districts  with  mo- 
tive power.  Two  years  will  be  required  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  plans. 

The  China  Industrial  Development  Company, 
having  a reputed  capital  of  10,000,000  yen,  is  being 
promoted  by  business  men  in  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kyoto 
and  Kobe  to  aid  in  the  development  of  industries 
in  China. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  reports  that  Japanese 
cotton  spinners  are  establishing  factories  in  Tientsin 
and  Tsingtao  as  a result  of  the  revision  of  the  Chinese 
tariff.  American  machinery  will  be  installed  during 
the  coming  year.  The  establishment  of  these  fac- 
tories, together  with  that  of  similar  mills  in  Shanghai 
under  Japanese  management,  will  make  it  difficult 
to  obtain  supplies  of  Chinese  raw  cotton  in  Japan. 

Japanese  manufacturers  of  soda  and  bleaching 
powder  have  petitioned  the  Government  to  place  new 
tariff  regulations  on  these  commodities  to  afford  pro- 
tection against  American  and  British  competition.  The 
present  import  duties  on  caustic  soda  are  specific,  at 
a rate  of  70  sen  per  100  kin,  or  53  sen  per  100  pounds. 
The  manufacturers’  plea  is  for  ad  valorem  duties  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  25  per  cent. 

A Japanese  authority  prophesies  the  continuance 
of  the  high  price  of  cotton  yarn  until  machinery  now 
on  order  shall  have  been  installed.  Such  machinery 
will  increase  the  output  of  cotton  yarn  by  50,000 
or  60,000  bales  and  will  go  far  to  meet  the  local 
demand.  Should  the  (iovernment  deflate  the  cur- 
rency or  abandon  the  import  duty  on  manufactured 
cotton  goods,  the  price  of  yarn  would  automat- 
ically fall. 

Seven  million  yen  are  to  be  expended  during  the 
coming  year  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbors  of 
Nagasaki  and  Nagoya. 

An  association  of  Japanese  manufacturers  of  con- 
densed milk  has  been  organized  for  protection  against 
foreign  competition  at  home  and  abroad.  The  J apan 
Advertiser  states  that  the  annual  production  of  the 
Empire  has  reached  1,200,000  cases  of  four  dozen 
cans  each  and  that  by  1920  this  figure  w ill  have  in- 
creased by  probably  30  per  cent. 

The  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  in  Japan  is  ex- 
pected to  revolutionize  Japanese  industry.  Very 
large  orders  for  modern  machinery,  especially  textile 
machinery,  have  already  been  given  American  and 
British  manufacturers.  Japanese  investigators  are 
now  in  America  inspecting  American-made  machin- 
ery of  various  types. 

Ju(IOSLAVIA 

The  richest  Jugoslav  province,  Wojwodina,  has 
only  one  railroad  communication  with  Serbia,  that 


over  the  Sava  bridge  at  Semlin.  As  this  railroad  is 
glutted  with  the  traffic  with  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Dal- 
matia, and  Slovenia,  as  w ell  as  the  transit  traffic  with 
Roumania,  Wojwodina  is  almost  entirely  cut  off 
from  Serbia.  The  Belgrade  Trgovinski  Glasnik  is  in 
favor  of  building  a large  railroad  bridge  over  the 
Danube  betw^een  the  Banat  town  Kovin  and  the 
Serbian  Smederevo.  As  influential  circles  in  the 
Banat  and  in  Serbia  are  in  favor  of  the  project,  it 
is  probable  that  work  wdll  soon  be  begun. 

The  introduction  of  export  duties  in  Jugoslavia  has 
aroused  a storm  of  opposition.  The  Belgrade  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  demanded  a revision  of  the  duties 
and,  as  a result,  a special  commission  of  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce  took  up  the  matter.  It  w^as  agreed  in 
principle  that  the  export  duties  w’ere  only  justified 
as  a temporary  measure  to  equalize  foreign  and 
domestic  prices.  They  are  designed  to  protect  the 
prices  of  foodstuffs  in  the  country  from  soaring  too 
high.  A new  decree  is  expected  in  the  near  future. 
For  the  present,  the  Council  of  Ministers  has  decided 
to  retain  the  export  duties  on  grain,  flour,  hog  fat 
and  meat.  Other  articles  are  to  be  exported  free  of 
duty. 

According  to  a decree  of  the  Finance  Minister  a 
central  office  for  payments  in  foreign  countries  has 
been  established  with  functions  similar  to  those  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Divisen-Zentrale. 

Another  decree  of  the  same  ministry  forbids  the 
exportation  from  the  kingdom  of  the  following: 
French  francs  in  amounts  of  more  than  1,000  francs, 
English  pounds  in  amounts  of  more  than  30  pounds, 
American  dollars  in  amounts  more  than  1,000  dollars 
and  Swiss  francs  in  amounts  of  more  than  600  francs. 
Should  a traveler  carry  different  currencies  wdth  him, 
the  total  may  not  be  more  than  1,000  francs.  The 
money  will  be  taken  from  persons  disobeying  this 
order  on  the  frontier  and  in  addition  they  will  be 
punished  for  smuggling. 

The  American  State  Department  reports  the  sub- 
stance of  an  interview  granted  to  the  American 
Minister  to  Belgrade  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  of 
Jugoslavia  in  which  the  latter  outlined  the  purposes 
of  the  visit  of  the  Jugoslav  Commission  to  the  United 
States.  The  Commission  is  to  study  American  busi- 
ness methods  and  to  seek  to  negotiate  two  loans. 
One  of  the  loans  will  be  to  assist  currency  reform, 
the  other  to  help  reconstruction  in  Jugoslavia. 

Lithuania 

The  greatest  needs  of  Lithuania  at  present  are 
agricultural  machinery,  tools,  motors  and  tractors, 
engines,  rails,  motorcycles,  steamboats,  electric 
lighting  apparatus,  fuel  oil,  chemicals,  building 
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material,  furniture,  clocks,  school  apparatus,  clothing, 
soaps,  foodstuffs,  and  tobacco. 

At  present  Lithuania  can  export  only  timber  and 
flax.  The  former,  chiefly  pine  and  oak,  is  ready  for 
shipment  in  large  quantities. 

It  is  reported  that  the  United  States  has  already 
sent  twenty  wagon  loads  of  body  linen,  as  well  as 
125,000  pairs  of  shoes,  30,000  garments,  100  loco- 
motives, and  1,300  touring  cars  and  motor  trucks. 
From  Holland  have  come  40,000,000  cigarettes  and 
large  quantities  of  tobacco.  Sweden  is  selling  large 
quantities  of  preserved  foods  and  Italy  oranges  and 
lemons.  Germany  is  supplying  the  market  with  but- 
tons, domestic  electric  batteries  and  ovens,  aluminum 
tableware,  glass,  hats,  paper,  perfumery,  and  jewelry. 
The  country  is  full  of  German  and  Scandinavian 
travelers. 

Palestine 

The  undefined  political  situation  of  the  Near  East 
and  particularly  the  pending  question  of  the  man- 
dates over  these  territories  naturally  cause  economic 
stagnation.  Shipping  is  still  restricted  and,  therefore, 
the  prices  of  building  materials  are  very  high  and 
the  desire  to  build  less  than  during  the  last  few  years 
before  the  war.  In  the  towns,  however,  house  build- 
ing regulates  the  entire  economic  life.  At  present 
building  is  reduced  to  a minimum,  the  number  of 
people  coming  to  the  towns  is  negligible,  and  there  is 
great  hesitation  in  business  and  little  desire  to  pur- 
chase. There  is  also  a general  oversupply  of  goods, 
for,  shortly  after  the  retreat  of  the  Turks,  as  the 
frontiers  were  opened,  the  merchants  in  Palestine  and 
Syria  hastened  to  supply  the  great  demand  by  pur- 
chasing from  the  oversupplies  in  Egypt  and  went 
too  far.  Prices  fell,  but  soon  rose  again  on  account 
of  the  general  price  situation.  Buyers  then  became 
suspicious  and  sellers  reserved,  so  that  a tense  situa- 
tion has  arisen  which  is  unnatural  and  depressing  and 
cannot  last  long. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  situation  in  Palestine  and 
Syria  must  soon  improve.  The  number  of  projected 
public  works  in  city  and  country,  especially  the 
building  of  harbors,  street  railways,  sewers  and  light- 
ing plants,  will  begin  in  a few  months,  as  soon  as 
the  political  issues  have  been  settled.  The  Jewish 
immigration  from  many  countries  and  the  return  of 
the  Arabs  to  the  Syrian  provinces,  which  has  already 
begun,  should  bring  new  life  and  activity  and  be  a 
powerful  incentive  to  commercial  activity.  Plans  are 
already  under  discussion  for  harbor  facilities  at 
Haifa,  a port  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  on 
the  Syrian  coast  and  can  easily  become  the  economic 
key  to  southwest  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  Jerusalem 


and  Jaffa  are  to  be  entirely  rebuilt  and  to  have 
street  railways  and  electric  lights.  It  is  possible  that 
the  latter  place  will  have  electric  light  this  winter, 
as  the  Jewish  administration  in  Tel-Awiw  is  already 
working  on  the  estimates.  It  is  clear  that  these  im- 
provements will  give  labor  to  thousands  and  exercise 
a favorable  influence  on  the  economic  life. 

Importations  are  confidently  expected  to  increase 
gradually  in  the  near  future  and  the  following  goods 
will  be  in  demand:  Building  materials,  household 
goods,  glass  and  china,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products,  food  products,  and  preserved  food  of  all 
sorts.  Of  primary  importance  are  cheap  prices  and 
easy  terms  of  payment,  as  Oriental  purchasers  are 
accustomed  to  procure  merchandise  on  thirty  to  a 
hundred  days’  credit.  However,  articles  urgently 
needed  will  be  paid  for  in  cash.  It  is  advisable  to 
quote  prices  in  pounds  sterling.  Jaffa  was  the 
principal  port  of  Palestine  until  a short  time  ago; 
Haifa  has  recently  been  attracting  trade  more  and 
more  and  that  will  be  the  case  in  a still  greater 
degree  as  soon  as  the  harbor  improvements  in  the 
latter  place  have  been  completed. 

The  Philippines 

The  Philippine-American  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Inc.,  was  organized  in  New  York  December  11  for 
the  promotion  and  protection  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  United 
States.  The  principal  oflSce  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  be  in  New  York  City. 

Full  returns  of  Philippine  foreign  trade  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1919,  have  recently  been  made 
available.  Trade  conditions  during  the  second  half 
of  the  year  were  less  favorable  than  during  the  first 
and  noticeably  less  favorable  than  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  war  period.  However,  because  of  high 
prices,  values  of  both  imports  and  exports  are  in 
excess  of  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  machinery 
trade,  largely  in  oil-extracting  and  sugar  machinery, 
has  much  more  than  held  its  own  and  is  now  and 
will  doubtless  continue  to  be  of  importance  in  the 
trade  of  the  Islands.  The  trade  in  cotton  textiles, 
which  was  very  heavy  in  1918,  declined  sharply. 
Imports  of  rice  were  somewhat  less  in  quantity, 
though  greater  in  value  by  more  than  $2,000,000, 
than  those  of  1918.  The  rice  situation  in  the  Philip- 
pines, as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Orient,  is  still  acute. 

The  export  trade,  though  exceeding  in  value  that 
of  1918,  gave  evidence  of  the  reaction  of  the  armi- 
stice period.  Hemp  and  cocoanut  oil,  the  two  chief 
exports,  declined  in  both  price  and  quantity.  The 
copra  trade,  which  before  the  war  placed  the  Philip- 
pines among  the  world’s  largest  copra  producers  for 
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export,  during  the  second  half  of  1918-1919  forced 
the  Islands  into  importation  of  copra.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  armistice,  through  declining  freight  rates 
and  release  of  tonnage,  stimulated  the  sugar  trade. 
High  grade  sugars  are  being  produced  in  increasing 
quantity,  centrifugals  furnishing  about  27  per  cent, 
of  the  total  volume  of  sugar  exported  during  the  year. 

Portugal 

A cablegram  from  Consul  General  Lowrie  at  Lis- 
bon states  that  the  Government  of  Portugal  has 
issued  a decree  doubling  the  duties  on  all  imported 
goods  not  regarded  as  absolute  necessaries  and  plac- 
ing imports  under  the  control  of  the  Government. 
It  is  stated  also  that  the  banks  are  not  permitted 
to  sell  foreign  exchange  unless  authorized  to  do  so 
by  a special  commission. 

Steps  were  taken  by  the  Portuguese  Government 
in  1918  to  increase  the  duties  by  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  a certain  proportion  in  gold  or  its  equivalent, 
and  special  surtaxes  were  imposed  on  imports  of 
luxuries.  These  luxury  surtaxes  were  in  some  in- 
stances higher  than  the  original  import  duties.  The 
report  received  from  the  Consul  General  in  Lisbon 
does  not  indicate  whether  these  taxes  will  continue 
to  be  collected  in  addition  to  the  increased  rates  of 

duty. 

Roumania 

British  firms  in  financing  sales  to  Roumania  have 
credit  arranged  through  the  Roumanian  firm,  giving 
acceptance  of  six  months,  with  option  of  renewal  for 
another  six  months,  carrying  an  interest  rale  of  6 per 
cent  per  annum  and  the  usual  banker’s  commission  for 
renewal.  Further,  as  a collateral  security,  the  Rou- 
manian firm  deposits  with  the  National  Bank  of 
Roumania,  Roumanian  currency  at  the  official  rate 
of  exchange  on  the  day  of  presentation  of  the  ship- 
ping documents,  up  to  the  value  of  the  goods  shipped, 
the  Roumanian  firm  must  obtain,  besides,  the  Rou- 
manian Government’s  guarantee  to  pay  in  pounds 
sterling,  or  in  dollars  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the 
maturity  of  the  bill. 

South  Africa 

It  is  estimated  that  the  crops  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  this  season  will  show  a reduction  of 
33  per  cent.,  due  to  the  serious  drought  which  has 
prevailed  over  the  greater^part  of  South  Africa. 


South  West  Africa,  which  was  lately  German  terri- 
tory, is  to  be  thrown  open  to  immigration  in  January. 
German  law  will  remain  in  force  with  certain  neces- 
sary amendments.  Great  prospecting  and  agricul- 
tural activity  are  looked  for,  especially  the  former, 
as  diamonds  and  copper  are  known  to  exist  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  indications  of  gold  and  of 
tin  and  other  base  metals  are  frequent.  The  dis- 
covery of  coal  in  commercial  quantities  has  also  been 
reported. 

Turkey 

Our  Turkish  correspondent  wrote  us  from  Con- 
stantinople under  date  of  November  15 : 

The  year’s  crop  of  raisins  is  reported  to  be  about 
one-third  of  previous  normal  years,  or  only  about 
500,000  cantars  (cantar  equals  44  oke  equals  56.40 
kilos).  The  price  of  the  best  grade,  the  “Sultanine,” 
has  varied  around  36-37  piastres  per  oke,  according 
to  quality.  September  and  October  quotations 
tended  toward  higher  levels,  the  first  quality  quoted 
at  40-42.  The  fig  situation  practically  parallels 
that  of  raisins,  prices  ranging  from  20  to  42  piastres, 
according  to  quality. 

Hazelnuts  form  one  of  the  principal  products  ex- 
ported from  this  region,  and  this  crop  has  been  un- 
usually large,  although  the  nut  generally  is  rather 
small.  It  is  estimated  at  over  600,000  cantars.  Eng- 
lish and  French  firms  have  been  the  principal  buyers. 
There  are  three  distinct  grades,  the  first  selling  19-21 
per  oke  in  the  shell,  c.i.f.  Constantinople,  and  46-48 
shelled.  About  200,000  tons  were  shipped  directly 
from  Kerossunde,  at  a price  at  least  9 piastres  less 
than  the  above.  The  second  and  third  quality  sold 
at  one  piastre  less  per  oke. 

Venezuela 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  plans  the  construc- 
tion of  a wireless  station  to  be  installed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Caracas  and  has  invited  tenders  for  this 
purpose.  The  tenders  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Ministerio 
de  Fomento  of  Venezuela  before  June  30,  1920. 
Tenders  are  also  requested  for  the  concessions  involv- 
ing the  investigation  and  working  of  the  deposits 
of  coal,  petroleum,  and  similar  substances  in  various 
districts  of  the  State  of  Nueva  Esparta  and  those  of 
the  Delta,  Amacure  Territory.  They  must  be  pre- 
sented before  February  16,  1920. 


Note:  The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  is  exceptionally  equipped  to 
reply  promptly  to  inquiries  regarding  current  market  conditions  m all  parte  of  the  world,  opportunities 
for  the  sale  of  specific  products  abroad,  trade  and  banking  methods,  foreign  tariffs,  names  of  foreign 
buyers  and  the  credit  standing  of  foreign  firms.  Its  service  is  available  to  customers  and  to  others 

interested  in  international  banking  connections  and  foreign  trade. 
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New  York,  Thursday,  January  1,  1920 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 


Trade  Fairs  in  Foreign  Countries  in  1920 


The  revival  on  a tremendous  scale  of  great  trade 
fairs,  which  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
are  now  witnessing,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
necessity  under  which  most  nations  labor  of  restoring 
at  the  earliest  moment  their  export  trade. 

Trade  connections  were  sorely  disrupted  by  the 
war.  Buyers  find  that  many  of  the  goods  they 
knew  before  the  war  have  ceased  to  be  made.  In- 
ventions and  developments  of  all  kinds  have  made 
it  necessary  to  see  and  compare  merchandise  before 
buying.  Moreover,  all  the  political  and  economic 
changes  of  the  last  five  years  make  these  fairs  im- 
portant events. 

At  some  of  the  fairs  Amei'ican  manufacturers  will 
be  permitted  to  exhibit.  At  others  they  wdll  have 
an  interesting  opportunity  to  see  what  lines  their 
competitors  are  pursuing. 

The  list  as  furnished  below  is,  perhaps,  not  com- 
plete, for  the  plans  of  some  of  the  fairs  have 
hardly  gone  beyond  the  prospectus  stage.  The  list, 
however,  indicates  what  developments  may  be  ex- 
pected, and  it  should  be  of  help.  As  further  details 
are  obtained  they  will  be  printed  in  “American 
Goods  and  Foreign  Markets,”  the  semi-monthly 
review  of  foreign  trade  conditions  issued  by  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

Argentina 

Buenos  Aires:  National  Exposition  of  United 
States  Manufactures,  in  June. 

Austria 

Vienna:  International  Orient  Fair,  in  the  Spring. 
Belgium 

Antwerp:  Fair  (foreign  countries  excluded), 
time  not  yet  fixed. 

Brussels:  International  Fair  (Germany  ex- 
cluded), April  4 to  21. 

China 

Shanghai : Exposition  of  American  and  Chinese 
products,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

Czechoslovakia 

Prague:  Fair  (foreign  countries  excluded),  time 
not  yet  fixed. 

Reichenberg:  International  Fair,  in  the  Spring. 


Denmark 

Fredericia:  Danish  Fair  (foreign  countries 
excluded),  in  August. 

Copenhagen:  Baltic  Fair  of  English- American 
Industry,  in  January. 

Finland 

Helsingfors:  Finnish  Fair  (foreign  countries 
excluded),  third  week  in  July. 

France 

Lyons:  Spring  Fair,  March  1 to  15. 

Germany 

Berlin  (Neue  Welt,  Hasenheide):  Spring  Fair, 
April  14  to  16,  and  Autumn  Fair,  time  not  yet 
fixed;  both  for  hotel,  restaurant,  and  kitchen 
articles. 

Breslau:  Spring  Fair,  April  25  to  May  1. 
Danzig:  Spring  Fair,  February  18  to  25. 
Danzig:  Autumn  Fair,  time  not  yet  fixed. 
Elberfeld:  Textile  Fair,  January  6 to  9. 
Frankfort  a.M. : Spring  Fair,  time  not  yet  fixed. 
Frankfort  a.M. : Autumn  Fair,  time  not  yet 
fixed. 

Hamburg:  Building  Fair,  in  the  Spring. 
Cologne:  Rhenish  Sample  Show,  in  February. 
Cologne:  Rhenish  Sample  Show,  in  the  Au- 
tumn. 

Konigsberg:  East  German  Textile  Fair,  in  the 
Spring. 

Leipzig:  Spring  Fair — (a)  General  Sample  Fair 
from  February  29  to  March  6;  (b)  Technical 
Fair  March  14  to  20. 

Autumn  Fair — (a)  General  Sample  Fair  August 
29  to  September  4;  (b)  Technical  Fair  from 
about  September  12  to  18. 

A fair  held  recently  at  Leipzig  ^vas  attended  by  about 
118,000  visitors,  including  7,000  foreign  buyers.  There 
were  more  than  10,000  exhibitors,  mostly  German.  The 
more  important  exhibits  were  those  of  the  technical 
section,  including  machine  tools,  mechanical  and  electrical 
devices,  and  novelties.  Other  sections  were  toys,  por- 
celain and  crockery,  aluminum  ware,  construction 
materials  for  the  building  trade,  textiles,  musical  instru- 
ments and  jewelry.  The  German  glass,  pottery,  textile, 
leather,  toy,  and  many  other  industries  are  closed  down 
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or  operating  at  5 or  10  per  cent,  of  their  normal  output, 
because  of  inability  to  purchase  raw  materials. 

Stuttgart:  Wholesale  Dealers’  Fair,  probably 
in  January. 

Stuttgart:  Spring  Fair,  time  not  yet  fixed, 
j Great  Britain 

) British  Industrial  Fair  February  23  to  March 

5,  divided  into  three  exhibitions:  one  each  at 
London,  Birmingham  and  Glasgow,  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade. 

The  London  section  will  be  held  in  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Trades  r<jpresented  will  be: 

Cutlery,  silver  and  electro  plate,  jewelry,  watches  and 
clocks,  imitation  jewelry,  including  hard  haberdashery 
articles,  glassware,  china  and  earthenware,  paper,  station- 
ery and  stationers’  sundries,  printing,  fancy  goods, 
including  traveling  requisites  and  tobacconists’  sundries, 
leather  for  fancy  goods,  bookbinding  and  upholstery 
trades,  brushes,  toys  and  sport  goods,  scientific  instru- 
ments, optical  goods,  photographic  appliances,  drugs  and 
druggists’  sundries,  musical  instruments,  furniture  (knock- 
down for  export),  and  art  needlework  requisites. 

The  Birmingham  Exhibition  will  include: 

Lighting  fittings  for  electricity,  gas,  oil,"etc.;  cooking 
stoves  and  utensils,  including  aluminum,  enamelware, 
etc.;  general  hardware,  including  builders’,  marine  and 
household  ironmongery  of  all  descriptions;  tools  (hand) 
of  all  descriptions  and  small  machine  tools;  metal  furni- 
ture perambulators,  mail  carts  and  push  chairs; 
nautical  instruments;  firearms;  fishing  rods  and 
tackle;  machinery  belting  of  aU  kinds;  India  rubber 
goods  for  industrial  and  household  purposes;  motor- 
cycles and  cycles;  accessories  for  motor  cars,  cycles  and 
aeroplanes;  weighing  and  measuring  appliances  and  in- 
struments; sanitary  appliances;  paints,  colors,  varnishes 
and  painters’  requisites;  tubes  in  copper,  lead,  brass 
and  steel  and  pipe  fittings;  architectural  and  orna- 
mental metal  work,  including  gates  and  fencing;  ropes 
of  steel  and  hemp,  cordage  and  string. 

The  Glasgow  exhibition  will  be  devoted  to: 

Textiles  of  all  descriptions;  ready-made  clothing,  in- 
cluding hosiery;  hats  and  caps;  boots,  shoes  and  gloves; 
carpet  and  upholstery  materials;  foodstuffs  (prepared 
and  preserved)  and  beverages;  chemicals  (light  and 
heavy) ; domestic  chemical  products. 

Glasgow:  Scottish  Motor  Show,  Jan.  23  to  31. 

London:  Welsh  Tinplate  Products  Exhibition, 
date  not  yet  fixed. 


Holland 

Utrecht:  IV  Dutch  Fair  (foreign  countries 
excluded),  from  February  23  to  March  6. 

Italy 

Milan:  Italian  Sample  Fair  (foreign  countries 
excluded),  time  not  yet  fixed. 

Padua:  Italian  Fair  (foreign  countries  exclud- 
ed), in  the  Spring. 

Venice:  Italian  Fair  (foreign  countries  ex- 
cluded), from  May  29  to  June  12. 

Japan 

Tokio:  Overseas  Fair,  in  March. 

Java 

Bandoeng:  Industrial  Fair,  in  May. 

Norway 

Christiania:  Norwegian  Goods  Fair  (foreign 
countries  excluded),  in  August. 

Roumania 

Bucharest:  International  Textile  Goods  Fair, 
in  the  Spring. 

South  Africa 

Pretoria:  Agricultural,  Mining,  and  Industrial 
Exhibition,  in  March  and  April. 

Cape  Town:  Model  Homes  Exhibition,  early 
in  the  year. 

Spain 

Barcelona:  Office  Equipment  Exposition,  in 
January. 

Barcelona:  International  Exposition,  May  15 
to  30. 

Sweden 

Gavle:  Engineer  Fair  (foreign  countries  exclud- 
ed), time  not  yet  fixed. 

Gothenburg:  Swedish  Fair  (foreign  countries 
excluded),  in  July. 

Malmo:  South  Swedish  Fair  (foreign  countries 
excluded),  in  July. 

Sundsvall:  North  Swedish  Fair  (foreign  countries 
excluded),  from  June  21  to  27. 

Switzerland 

Basle:  Swiss  Sample  Fair  (foreign  countries 
excluded),  from  April  15  to  28. 

Geneva:  Swiss  Sample  Fair  for  the  watch  and 
jewelry  industry  (foreign  countries  excluded), 
from  July  11  to  25. 

Lucerne:  International  Fur  Fair,  in  September. 

( 
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The  Industrial  Confenince  named  by  President 
Wilson  to  eonsider  the  relations  of  eapital  and 
labor  has  reported  a tentative  plan  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  industrial  disputes.  This  provides  for  a 
National  Industrial  Tribunal  of  nine  members,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  which  would  be  an  appellate  tribunal.  The 
country  would  then  be  divided  into  twelve  industrial 
regions,  corresponding  generally  with  the  twelve 
Federal  Reserve  districts,  and  Regional  Boards  of 
Inquiry  and  Adjustment  would  be  established  in  each 
district.  In  each  district  the  President  would  appoint 
a Regional  Chairman,  and,  in  the  event  of  a multi- 
plicity of  disputes,  one  or  more  Vice  Chairmen  with 
similar  powers  might  be  named  by  the  National  In- 
dustrial Tribunal.  Panels  of  employers  and  em- 
ployes for  each  region  would  be  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
respectively. 

Whenever  a dispute  arose  which  could  not  be  set- 
tled by  agreement  of  the  parties  thereto,  it  would  be 
submitted  for  adjustment  to  the  Regional  Board. 
Each  side  to  the  dispute  would  select  a representa- 
tive and  then  the  Regional  Chairman  would  select 
from  the  panels  of  employers  and  employes  two  more 
representatives  of  each  side.  The  three  representa- 
tives of  the  employers,  the  three  of  the  employes, 
and  the  Regional  Chairman  would  constitute  the 
Regional  Board  of  Adjustment.  The  appointment 
of  representatives  would  constitute  an  agreement  on 
the  part  of  both  sides  to  submit  the  issue  for  adjust- 
ment, and  would  furthermore  constitute  an  agree- 
ment by  both  sides  that  they  would  continue,  or  re- 
establish and  continue,  the  status  that  existed  at  the 
time  the  dispute  arose.  The  Board  of  Adjustment 
so  constituted  would  proceed  at  once  to  hear  the 
two  sides  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a determina- 
tion. It  is  provided  that  such  determination  be  by 
unanimous  vote.  In  the  event  the  Board  were  un- 
able to  reach  a determination  the  question  in  dispute 
would  be  either  referred  by  unanimous  vote  to  an 


umpire  or  passed  upon  appeal  to  the  National  Indus- 
trial Tribunal. 

Additional  Provisions 

Should  either  side  fail  within  seven  days  to  select 
a representative  on  the  Regional  Board  of  Adjust- 
ment, the  Chairman  would  proceed  to  organize  a 
Regional  Board  of  Inquiry,  consisting  of  himself,  two 
representatives  of  each  side  selected  from  the  panels 
of  employers  and  employes,  and  the  representative, 
if  any,  which  either  side  may  have  selected.  The 
Board  of  Inquiry  would  then  proceed  to  investigate 
the  dispute,  and  would  make  and  publish  a report,  or 
majority  and  minority  reports,  of  the  conclusions 
reached.  The  report  or  reports  so  made  would  be 
filed  with  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  of  Labor 
and  the  National  Industrial  Tribunal,  and  would  be 
matters  of  public  record.  At  any  time  during  its 
investigation  the  Board  of  Inquiry  might  be  trans- 
formed into  a Board  of  Adjustment  by  the  selection 
of  representatives  by  the  disputants  and  their  agree- 
ment to  submit  the  question  to  adjustment. 

An  agreement  reached  by  the  parties  to  a dispute, 
or  a determination  made  by  a Regional  Board  of  Ad- 
justment, an  umpire,  or  the  National  Industrial 
Tribunal  would  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  a 
trade  agreement  which  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
would  be  bound  to  carry  out.  Both  the  Regional 
Boards  and  the  National  Tribunal  would  have  the 
right  to  subpoena  witnesses,  to  examine  them  under 
oath,  and  to  require  the  production  of  pertinent  books 
and  papers.  In  the  presentation  of  evidence  to  the 
tribunal  and  the  boards  each  side  would  have  the 
right  to  present  its  position  through  representatives 
of  its  own  choosing.  The  National  Industrial  Tri- 
bunal would  be  composed  of  three  members  represent- 
ing employers  and  nominated  to  the  President  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  three  members  repre- 
senting employes  and  nominated  to  the  President 
by  the  Secretary  of  labor,  and  three  representatives 
of  the  public  interest.  The  determinations  of  this 
appellate  tribunal  would  be  by  unanimous  vote  and 
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in  case  of  inability  to  reach  a determination  the 
Tribunal  would  make  and  publish  majority  and 
minority  reports. 

The  Industrial  Conference  will  reassemble  in 
Washington  on  January  12  to  consider  criticisms  of 
its  suggested  plan. 

Coal  Commission  at  Work 

Rembrandt  Peale,  an  independent  coal  operator; 
John  P.  White,  former  President  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America;  and  Henry  M.  Robinson,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Wilson  as  a commission  to 
investigate  the  bituminous  coal  industry  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  miners  are  entitled  to  an 
increase  greater  than  the  14  per  cent,  increase  upon 
which  the  recent  strike  was  settled,  are  proceeding 
with  their  inquiry,  despite  the  declaration  of  the 
operators  that  they  had  not  agreed  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  the  Government  had  entered  into 
with  the  striking  miners.  This  declaration  was 
characterized  by  Attorney  General  Palmer  as  an 
“amazing  repudiation”  of  the  operators’  own 
statements.  To  this  the  operators  replied  that  they 
had  accepted  the  proposals  made  by  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator Garfield,  who  resigned  when  his  suggestions 
were  ignored  by  the  President,  but  that  they  had 
never  even  seen  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Government  and  the  miners  until  after  it  had  been 
accepted  by  the  miners.  Meanwhile  the  miners 

have  returned  to  work, 

* 

Return  of  the  Railroads 

Announcement  was  made  by  the  President  on  De- 
cember 24  that  the  railroad  and  express  companies 
would  be  returned  by  the  Government  to  their  own- 
ers on  March  1,  1920.  This  date,  rather  than  De- 
cember 31,  as  previously  announced,  was  fixed  be- 
cause the  President  wjis  advised  that  the  railroad 
and  express  companies  were  not  organized  to  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  receive  and  manage  their 
properties  at  the  end  of  the  year  1919,  and  that  if 
the  return  were  made  at  that  time  financial  and 
legal  complications  of  a serious  character  would  arise. 
It  was  decided  that  the  companies  receive  ample 
opportunity  to  prepare  adequately  for  the  resump- 
tion of  their  business  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  their  own  stockholders,  directors,  and 
officers. 

November  Railroad  Deficit 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics, 
the  November  deficit  from  operation  of  the  railroads 


by  the  Government  will  be  approximately  $64,500,- 
000.  Net  operating  income  for  the  month  was  esti- 
mated to  have  fallen  below  $20,000,000,  which  the 
Bureau  of  Economics  declared  to  be  the  lowest  in 
thirty  years  when  computed  on  a basis  of  percentage 
of  investment.  Gross  revenues  for  the  month  were 
estimated  at  close  to  $436,000,000.  This  figure  is 
only  slightly  below  the  high  mark  of  a year  ago,  but 
the  heavy  expenses,  due  in  part  to  the  coal  strike, 
which  also  reduced  the  revenue,  left  as  net  little  of  the 
operating  revenues.  The  Government’s  net  loss, 
the  bureau  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  figures,  has  reached  $548,000,000 
in  the  twenty-three  months  of  railroad  operation. 
The  bureau  placed  the  loss  for  the  eleven  months  of 
1919  at  more  than  $331,000,000. 

While  the  November  revenues  were  said  by  the 
bureau  to  show  an  increase  of  $149,200,000,  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  for  the  month  in  the  three- 
year  test  period  before  the  war,  expenses  and  taxes 
also  have  increased  more  than  $213,000,000.  The 
increase  in  operating  revenues  was  traceable  largely 
to  the  heavy  passenger  traffic,  which  was  represented 
to  have  been  about  10  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
November  average  of  the  test  period.  Freight  traf- 
fic, however,  was  estimated  to  have  dropped  several 
per  cent. 

November  Trade  Figures 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  both  exports  and  imports  in  November 
reached  the  second  highest  marks  in  the  nation’s 
history.  The  value  of  exports  for  the  month  was 
$741,000,000,  as  compared  with  $632,000,000  for 
October  and  $522,000,000  for  November  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  For  the  eleven  months  ending  with 
November  the  total  value  of  exports  was  $7,242,000,- 
000,  against  $5,583,000,000  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1918.  Imports  in  November  amounted  to 
$429,000,000,  against  $402,000,000  in  October  of 
this  year  and  $251,000,000  in  November  of  last  year. 
For  the  eleven  months  of  this  year  imports  were 
$3,528,000,000,  compared  with  $2,820,000,000  in 
the  first  eleven  months  of  last  year.  If  the  foreign 
trade  continues  in  December  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
November  the  imports  for  the  calendar  year  will  ap- 
proach $4,000,000,000  in  value  and  the  exports 
$8,000,000,000.  The  excess  of  exports  in  November 
amounted  to  $312,000,000  and  for  the  11  months  to 
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$3,714,000,000,  nearly  $1,000,000,000  more  than  in 
the  11  months  of  1918. 

Ships  for  Sale 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  announced  on 
January  2 that  thirty  former  enemy-owned  passenger 
ships  seized  by  the  United  States  Government  when 
this  country  entered  the  war  would  be  offered  for 
sale,  with  the  condition  that  the  purchasers  shall  be 
Americans,  and  the  ships  must  be  used  on  lines  to  be 
designated  by  the  Shipping  Board  and  must  fly  the 
American  flag.  In  connection  with  the  offer  Chair- 
man John  Barton  Payne  of  the  Shipping  Board  an- 
nounced that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  board  to 
get  the  Government  out  of  the  shipping  business  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  selling  to  private  interests  all 
passenger  and  cargo  ships,  including  former  enemy- 
owned  tonnage,  unless  Congress  stepped  in  and 
blocked  such  a program.  Steps  looking  toward 
the  sale  of  other  passenger  and  cargo  vessels,  now 
completed  or  in  course  of  construction  in  American 
yards,  will  be  taken  shortly,  the  effort  being  made  to 
stimulate  the  sale  to  private  account.  The  call  for 
bids  issued  on  January  2 was  restricted  to  former 
enemy -owned  ships,  in  order  to  dispose  of  them  at 
this  time  if  possible.  Conditions  of  the  sale  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  governing  the  sale  of 
new  tonnage  will  be. 

Business  Conditions 

The  purport  of  the  reviews  and  forecasts  custom- 
arily made  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  that  the  last 
twelve  months  may  well  be  described  as  “hectic,” 
and  that  the  year  now  beginning  should  be  one  of  the 
best  in  our  history.  The  world  shortage  of  goods 
continues,  and  Europe  especially  is  clamoring  for 
food,  raw  materials,  and  machinery.  America  has 
the  things  the  world  needs,  and  the  labor  and  capital 
to  make  them  available  to  the  needy,  but  labor  is 
restless  under  better  wages  and  shorter  hours,  and 
capital  hesitates  to  extend  credit  while  the  terms  of 
peace  are  unknown.  Those  who  see  the  opportu- 
nities, and  who  realize  the  oidy  true  remedies  for  the 
past  and  the  only  hope  for  the  future,  are  urging 
the  country  to  work  harder  and  to  spend  less. 
There  is  no  present  indication  of  a decline  in  prices. 
Business  everywhere  is  good,  labor  is  in  strong 
demand,  and  there  are  few  shadows  to  dim  the 
bright  prospects  of  America  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Money  Market 

Announcement  was  made  on  December  30  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  of  the  establish- 


ment of  a single  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  for  all  advances 
not  exceeding  fifteen  days  and  for  all  rediscounts  not 
exceeding  ninety  days.  The  preferential  rate  to 
bills  secured  by  war  paper  over  bills  based  upon  com- 
mercial transactions  is  thus  eliminated.  The  bank 
declared  that  there  was  no  longer  need  of  making  its 
rates  conform  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
needed  large  sums  of  borrowed  money  and  that  citi- 
zens must  be  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  aid  the  Gov- 
ernment by  anticipating  future  savings.  The  in- 
come of  the  Government  now  exceeds  its  expendi- 
tures and  in  September  there  was  actually  a decrease 
of  $400,000,000  in  the  Government  debt. 

Call  money  was  high  during  the  last  three  days 
of  the  year,  fluctuating  from  12  to  25  per  cent.  On 
the  opening  business  day  of  the  year  the  rates  were  6 
and  15  per  cent.  Renewals  have  been  at  15  per  cent, 
for  several  days.  Time  money  for  all  dates  has 
ruled  from  7^  to  8 per  cent. 

Commodity  Markets 

Iron:  Orders  for  delivery  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year  are  plentiful  and  already  there  is  a steady 
inquiry  for  third  and  last  quarter  output.  The  fuel 
situation  is  bad,  however,  and  prices  have  advanced. 
New  York  quotations  on  January  6 were:  No  IX 
foundry,  $42.80  and  $43.80;  No  2X  foundry,  $41.80 
and  $42.80. 

Coffee:  The  market  is  strong  in  response  to  good 
demands  for  both  Brazilian  and  mild  grades.  There 
is  a distinct  upward  movement  in  the  futures  mar- 
ket. On  January  6,  Rio  7s  were  quoted  at  16  and 
163^  cents;  Santos  4s  at  25^4  and  25^  cents.  Quo- 
tations on  milder  grades  were : Maracaibo,  23^  and 
26  cents;  washed,  27  and  2834  cents;  Bogota,  com- 
mon, 21  and  23  cents;  fancy,  2934  and  29^  cents; 
Bucaramanga,  24  and  27  cents;  washed,  28  and  29 
cents;  Costa  Rica,  common,  19  and  20  cents;  prime 
to  choice,  2934  and  30  cents. 

Sugar  : The  President  has  announced  that  he  will 
not  exercise  his  authority  under  the  McNary  Sugar 
Act  so  far  as  it  involves  the  purchase  of  the  Cuban 
cane  crop  by  the  Government.  The  shortage  of  re- 
fined sugar  continues  and  offerings  are  at  15.2  and 
16  cents  per  pound  wholesale. 

Cocoa:  The  market  is  firm.  Quotations  on  Jan- 
uary 6 were:  Accra,  1834  and  1834  cents;  Bahia,  1934 

and  21  cents;  Arriba,  26  and  27  cents;  Machala,  2434 
and  25  cents;  Sanchez,  1834  and  1834  cents. 


Financial  and  Business  Conditions  in  the  United  States 
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Crude  Rubber  : Prices  are  practically  unchanged 
in  a featureless  market.  Quotations  on  January  6 
were:  Up-river,  fine,  47  cents;  Centrals,  25  and  27 
cents. 

Hides:  There  has  been  little  change  in  this  mar- 
ket during  the  last  month.  Bogotas  and  Orinocas 
continue  to  be  quoted  at  48  cents  and  Central  Ameri- 
cas at  47  cents. 

Goat  Skins:  The  market  is  now  firm  after  a re- 
cent general  decline.  Quotations  on  January  6 
were:  Brazil,  first  selection,  $2.40;  Payta,  $1.10; 
Oaxaca,  first  selection,  $1.60  and  $1.70. 

Cotton:  The  present  w’eek  opened  with  heavy 
buying  for  European  account.  Exports  are  now 
more  than  a million  bales  in  excess  of  what  they  were 
at  this  time  last  year.  Middling  upland  was  quoted 
at  39.25  cents  on  January  5,  with  no  sales.  January 
cotton  was  quoted  at  38.15  and  38.70  cents;  March 
at  36.55  and  37.21  cents. 

Lead  : The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany advanced  its  price  last  week  to  8 cents,  and  the 
independents  put  up  their  price  on  Monday  of  this 
week  34  cent.  The  quotation  is  now  834  cents  New 
York  and  8 cents  East  St.  Louis. 

Spelter:  Export  demand  continues  heavy  and 
the  price  is  steadily  advancing.  The  quotations  on 
January  6 were  9.40  cents  East  St.  Louis. 

Aluminum:  Virgin  metal  is  quoted  at  $32  and 
$33. 

Antimony:  Leading  sellers  have  advanced  prices 
under  the  constantly  active  demand.  The  price  is 
9J4  cents  for  wholeale  lots  and  1034  cents  for  retail 
lots. 

Tungsten:  Chinese  Wolframite  is  offered  at  $7, 
Bolivian  at  $9,  and  American  Scheelite  at  $15  per 
unit. 

Copper:  The  price  is  from  1934  to  19)4  cents  per 
pound,  with  sellers  m atching  Europe  closely  for  the 
expected  buying  movement. 

Tin:  In  the  New  York  market  on  January  5 the 
spot  quotation  was  64  cents,  and  for  February  the 
selling  price  was  given  as  64)4  cents. 

Silver:  The  commercial  quotation  on  January  5 
was  $1.31. 


Foreign  Currency  Rates,  January  5,  1919 
(As  quoted  by  Specie  Department,  Guaranty  Trust 

Company  of  New  York) 

Buying  Prices  for 


Foreign  Money 

Bank  Notes 

Gold 

Silver 

Canadian 

English  (£5  to  £20) 

3.80 

4.90 

4.15 

(10/to£l)  / 

3.80 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Australian  & N.  Z.  \ 

4.90 

4.00 

Scotch  & Irish  / 

• • • • 

« • • • 

South  African  \ 

3.60 

4.80 

3.60 

Jamaican  / 

3.70 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Algerian 

.09 

.20 

.13 

Belgian 

• 09M 

.20 

.13 

Danish 

•18M 

.26 

.22 

Finnish 

.03 

.20 

.11 

French  (5  to  100s) 

■ 09V2 

.20 

.13 

(500  & 1000) 

.0934 

Greek 

.1434 

.20 

.13 

Dutch 

37.00 

.39 

.35 

Indian 

.32 

# • • • 

.28 

Italian  (5  to  100s) 

7.50 

.20 

.10 

(500  & 1000) 

7.50 

Norwegian 

.19}^ 

.26 

.23 

Portuguese 

35.00 

« • • • 

.40 

Russian  (Nominal) 

.51 

.25 

Spanish 

18.75 

4.85 

.18 

Swedish 

20.50 

.26 

.23 

Swiss 

17.50 

.20 

.12 

Argentine 

.41 

4.75 

.30 

Brazil 

.25 

.53 

.20 

Chile 

.17 

.35 

.15 

Costa  Rica 

.22 

.45 

.25 

Colombia  (Gold  Note) 

.94 

4.80 

.75 

Cuba 

.98 

.90 

Ecuador 

.38 

4.78 

.68 

Japan 

.4934 

.49 

.40 

Panama 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Philippine 

.47 

• • • « 

.45 

Peru 

4.75 

4.80 

.68 

Uruguay 

.98 

• • • • 

.75 

Venezuela 

.18 

3.90 

.13 

All  rates  subject  to  fluctuations. 


Foreign  Securities 

Quotations  on  the  chief  foreign  securities  traded  in 
on  the  New  York  market  on  January  6 were  as  follows : 
Security  Rate  Due  Bid  Offer  Yield 

Anglo  French  5 1920  96^  9634  9.15 

Government  of  Switzerland  5 1920  99^  99^  7.50 

Government  of  Switzerland  534  1929  92)4  93  6.50 

Kingdom  of  Norway  6 1923  97  97)^  6.80 

Paris,  City  of  6 1921  9234  92)^10.30 

Swedish  Government  6 1939  95  96^  6.29 

United  Kng.  of  Gt.  Brit.  & Ire.  5)4  1921  96  965^  7.50 

United  Kng.  of  Gt.  Brit.  & Ire.  534  1922  95  95  ^ 7.35 

United  Kng.  of  Gt.  Brit.  & Ire.  534  1929  9534  95^  6 . 13 
United  Kng.  of  Gt.  Brit.  & Ire.  534  1937  89  90  6.45 

City  of  Marseilles  6 1934  . . 9234  6 • 80 

City  of  Bordeaux  6 1934  ..  9234  6.80 

City  of  Lyons  6 1934  ..  9234  6.80 


New  York,  Thursday,  January  15,  1920 


/ Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

I 140  Broadway,  New  York 

/ 


American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


The  prospects  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year 
in  this  country  are  all  for  sustained  industrial 
activity,  and  for  continued  demands  for  capital  on  a 
large  scale.  The  new  records  of  turnover  made  last 
year  and  the  shortage  of  both  consumption  and  capi- 
tal goods  which  still  obtains  seem  clearly  to  indicate 
that  the  present  condition  of  large  volumes  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  unfilled  orders  will  hold  over  for  some 
time. 

Foreign  trade  statistics  show  that  in  all  probability 
the  value  of  the  total  exports  for  the  year  1919 
reached  8 billion  dollars;  that  of  total  imports,  4 bil- 
lions. Of  the  8 billion  dollars  of  exports,  those  to 
Europe  accounted  for  more  than  5 billions,  or  nearly 
two-thirds;  of  the  4 billions  of  imports,  less  than  800 
millions,  or  one-fifth,  came  from  Europe.  Opinion  is 
general  that  the  year  1920  will  see  a marked  reduc- 
tion in  exports  and  an  increase  in  imports.  The 
latter  will  be  influenced  chiefly,  perhaps,  by  the  de- 
gree of  improvement  that  is  effected  in  European  in- 
dustry; the  former  by  the  same  factor,  by  conditions 
in  the  foreign  exchange  market,  by  the  amount  of 
financial  aid  extended  to  our  European  customers, 
and,  not  least,  by  the  character  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  our  exporters,  and  the  character  and  prices 
of  their  goods.  The  time  is  fast  approaching  when, 
with  normal  conditions  of  international  commercial 
competition,  American  goods  must,  as  of  old,  sell 
strictly  on  their  merits,  and  not  because  buyers  must 
have  them  at  almost  any  cost;  in  other  words,  when 
a buyer’s  market  will  replace  a seller’s  market. 

Significant  Foreign  Trade  Statistics 

Of  peculiar  interest,  as  emphasizing  the  needs  of 
Europe  for  our  goods,  and  her  ability  to  continue 
taking  them,  are  certain  November  foreign  trade 
statistics.  The  total  exports  for  that  month  ex- 
ceeded in  value  those  of  October  by  109  millions; 


but  this  increase  was  more  than  accounted  for  by  an 
increase  of  113  millions  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
“crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing.”  The 
latter  amounted  to  230  millions  out  of  a total  of  740 
millions  for  all  exports,  or  more  than  31  per  cent., 
whereas  in  the  preceding  ten  months  of  1919,  the 
value  of  such  raw  materials  was  only  17^  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  Just  so  far  as  Europe  is  able,  or  is  enabled, 
to  increase  her  purchases  of  this  class  of  our  goods, 
she  will  be  in  a good  way  to  restore  her  industry  to 
normal  conditions  and  bring  about  the  all-important 
increase  in  her  exports  of  manufactures  that  is  indis- 
pensable to  her  economic  salvation.  Imports  from 
Europe  during  November  were  valued  at  110  mil- 
lions, as  against  90  millions  for  October,  1919,  and 
only  20  millions  for  November,  1918.  Gains  in  im- 
ports from  all  the  important  former  belligerent  na- 
tions were  registered.  These  statistics  and  other 
evidences  afford  reasons  for  distinct  hopefulness  in 
regard  to  the  European  situation. 

Advances  By  War  Finance  Corporation 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  War  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  out  of  its  fund  created  for  that 
purpose,  has  advanced,  or  is  about  to  advance,  seven- 
teen million  dollars  to  American  exporters  who  are 
selling  machinery  abroad.  Of  this  figure  five  millions 
covers  a shipment  of  locomotives  to  Poland,  and  a 
similar  value  of  agricultural  machinery  for  England, 
France  and  Belgium.  A loan  of  five  milhons  is  in 
process  of  negotiation  in  connection  with  exportation 
of  electrical  machinery,  and  one  of  two  millions  is  de- 
signed to  finance  the  purchase  of  machinery  for  steel- 
mill  construction  in  France.  In  each  case  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  takes  the  note  of  the  American 
exporter,  secured  by  notes  of  the  foreign  buyers. 

Announcement  of  further  loans  by  the  Corpora- 
tion is  expected,  though  it  is  not  certain  whether  the 
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policy  now  initiated  will  be  continued  indefinitely,  or 
whether  it -will  be  limited  to  the  time  when  a suffi- 
cient number  of  Edge  Law,  or  similar  organizations, 
will  have  been  formed  and  will  be  functioning  satis- 
factorily. 

Domestic  Demand  For  New  Capital 

That  in  any  case  aid  by  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion in  solving  the  problem  of  financial  assistance 
to  Europe  will  be  welcome,  is  clear  from  a perusal 
of  certain  statistics  recently  made  public.  These 
show  that  during  the  year  1919,  in  the  principal 
states  of  the  Union,  charters  were  obtained  for  cor- 
porations with  an  authorized  capitalization  of  more 
than  123^  billion  dollars,  an  increase  of  414  per  cent, 
over  the  corresponding  figure  for  1918,  and  well  over 
three  times  the  figure  for  1901,  the  year  of  the  incor- 
poration of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  To 
be  sure,  the  figures  are  of  authorized  capitalization 
only,  not  capital  issues,  and  they  include  reorganiza- 
tions which  may  involve  little  or  no  actual  investment 
of  new  capital.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  same  holds 
true  of  previous  years,  the  figures  constitute  an  index 
of  remarkable  domestic  industrial  activity  and  sug- 
gest at  least  one  important  reason  why  loans  to 
Europe  have  not  been  forthcoming  in  the  volume 
that  had  been  hoped  for;  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  great  volume  of  industrial  finan- 
cing involved  here  is  in  addition  to  heavy  borrow- 
ings by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  other 
governmental  units. 


Foreign  Financing  Under  the  Edge  Act 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  has 
just  published  a booklet  entitled  “Foreign  Financing 
under  the  Edge  Act.”  The  booklet  is  divided  into 
three  parts : part  one  discusses  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  the  Act  and  describes  characteristic  operations 
under  its  provisions;  part  two  gives  a synopsis  of  the 
Act,  and  part  three  gives  the  exact  text  of  the  Act. 
Persons  who  are  interested  may  obtain  copies  of  the 
booklet  upon  request. 

The  Act  imposes  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
the  duty  of  prescribing  the  conditions  under  which 
its  provisions  may  be  availed  of,  including  the  ap- 
proval of  articles  of  association  of  organizations 
formed  under  the  Act,  and  the  issuance  of  permits 
for  the  beginning  of  business.  The  Board  is  at  pres- 
ent engaged  in  formulating  its  regulations,  and  when 
these  are  published,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  first 
of  the  new  corporations  to  come  into  existence. 
This,  it  is  expected,  will  be  in  the  near  future. 

Convention  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 

Commerce 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  an- 
nounced that  its  annual  convention  this  year  will  be 
held  at  Atlantic  City,  beginning  on  April  26.  So  far 
only  a preliminary  program  has  been  issued.  It 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  an  attendance  of  at 
least  5,000  delegates  from  the  local  bodies  that  go  to 
make  the  membership  of  the  Chamber. 


Foreign  Markets 


Argentina 

Because  of  the  fuel  shortage  in  this  republic  as 
well  as  in  all  of  SouthAmerica,deep  interest  is  centered 
in  the  Province  of  Salta,  where  valuable  coal  deposits 
have  been  discovered.  The  deep  valley  where  this 
coal  lies  is  extensive,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to 
mine  the  coal,  which  is  said  to  be  of  the  best  quality. 
The  interchange  of  products  between  Argentina  and 
southern  Brazil  has  been  facilitated  by  the  initiation 
of  steamer  service  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul. 

Buenos  Aires  is  to  have  a new  department  store 
to  replace  the  old  one  run  by  the  firm  of  Harrods  Co. 
of  London.  The  new  edifice  will  cover  nine  acres 
and  will  be  eight  stories  high.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
premises  will  be  compleled  in  eighteen  months;  later 
it  is  planned  to  establish  a chain  of  such  stores 
throughout  Argentina. 


Australia 


Mr.  L.  H.  Lemaire,  Australian  representative  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  writes 
as  follows  from  Sydney  under  date  of  November  13: 

Several  trials  have  taken  place  lately  throughout  this  coun- 
try on  agricultural  tractors,  and  although  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  at  some  future  date  they  will  supplant  horses 
from  their  position,  there  are  still  many  factors  acting  ad- 
versely to  their  progress  in  this  country,  which  makes  it  diflB- 
cult  to  conjecture  exactly  when  the  tractor  will  be  accepted 
by  the  farmers  as  a body.  The  greatest  of  the  disadvantages 
as  far  as  the  Commonwealth  is  concerned  is  the  extremely 
high  price  of  fuel,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  average  farmer 
manipulating  his  machine  if  it  happens  to  have  a breakdown. 
In  the  United  States  where  distances  are  easily  bridged  and 
where  fl3ong  gangs  are  available  for  breakdown  work,  the 
farmer  has  nothing  to  fear  from  his  tractor;  but  here  condi- 
tions are  diflScult.  There  is  also  another  factor  which  acts 
detrimentally  against  the  tractor,  and  that  is  the  high  price. 

A proclamation  has  been  recently  made  by  the  Customs 
Department  to  the  effect  that  the  declaration  which  manu- 
facturers must  make  for  all  shipments  to  Australia,  showing 
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the  home  consumption  values,  must  be  written  on  the  back 
of  the  actual  invoice,  and  not  on  a loose  sheet  of  paper  attached 
to  the  rest  of  the  hypothecation  papers.  Invoices  for  goods 
entered  on  and  after  July  1,  1920,  which  do  not  comply  with 
the  regulations  in  the  above  mentioned  respects,  must  not 
be  accepted  without  cash  security,  based  on  a loading  of  20 
per  cent,  for  the  production  of  properly  executed  invoices. 
Declarations  must  be  made  in  a personal  capacity,  except 
when  made  before  a notary  public  or  other  competent  per- 
son, in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  country  of  export. 

Austria 

The  Alpine  Montangesellschaft  has  made  arrange" 
ments  with  Czech  coal  mines  to  furnish  Bohemia 
with  450  car  loads  of  iron  monthly,  for  which  the 
Czechs  deliver  1,000  car  loads  of  coal.  The  ship- 
ments began  in  Novemb<^r.  One  furnace  of  the 
Montangesellschaft  is  working  and  the  steel  works 
are  also  partially  occupied. 

Business  in  general  is  imj>roving  gradually,  but  on 
account  of  the  extremely  high  prices,  enormous  sums 
of  money  are  required.  Disinclination  to  work  and 
the  number  of  unemployed  is  decreasing,  partly  un- 
der the  influence  of  official  control,  and  it  seems  that 
the  situation  in  the  Vienna  industrial  district  would 
be  on  the  road  to  improvement,  if  sufficient  coal  and 
raw  materials  could  be  procured. 

The  American  Relief  Administration  European 
Children’s  Fund  reports  that  money  remittances 
to  Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Hungary  and  Poland 
for  the  sake  of  affording  relief  to  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  serve  no  useful  purpose,  and  that  individual 
packages  sent  from  America  are  not  likely  to  be  de- 
livered. Agencies  of  the  fund  in  this  country  are 
prepared  to  receive  payments  in  return  for  written 
orders  or  “food  drafts,”  which  orders  can  be  sent 
to  relatives  or  friends  abroad.  These  orders  will 
carry  authority  to  deliver  to  the  designated  recipient 
the  commodities  covered  by  the  payment.  The 
head  office  of  the  fund  is  at  115  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

Brazil 

A direct  all-American  line  of  cable  from  Brazil  to 
the  United  States  will  be  established  soon  by  the  lay- 
ing of  a cable  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Cuba  with  North 
American  connection  at  Barbados.  The  contract 
has  been  registered,  in  the  Tribunal  de  Contas  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  between  the  Brazilian  Government  and 
the  Central  and  South  American  Cable  Co. 

Among  the  various  needs  of  Brazil  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  flour-mill  machinery  (capacity 
of  75  barrels)  by  a firm  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ; seeds, 
in  the  district  of  Sao  Paulo  (seeds  for  agriculture  are 
imported  free  of  duty  in  Brazil),  and  American  agri- 
cultural experts.  The  State  of  Minas  Geraes  has 
sent  to  the  United  States  for  experts  on  the  culture 


of  cotton,  fruit,  grain,  tobacco,  and  hvestock  and  for 
a dairy  expert. 

British  South  Africa 

Industrial  conditions  in  British  South  Africa  are 
spoken  of  favorably.  The  country  has  suffered  less 
from  strikes  than  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  re- 
covering from  the  severe  drought  that  a short  time 
ago  threatened  agricultural  interests.  The  boot 
and  shoe  industry  is  reported  to  be  in  an  especially 
prosperous  state,  and  local  factories  are  booked 
with  orders  for  a long  time  ahead.  So  successful  are 
the  manufacturers  in  turning  out  the  better  class  of 
footwear  that  they  are  not  suffering  from  British 
competition — indeed,  local  factories  are  making 
some  shipments  to  Europe. 

The  National  Exposition  of  South  African  Manu- 
factures and  Products,  which  was  to  be  held  in  Pre- 
toria during  March  and  April  of  this  year,  has  been 
postponed  until  August  15  to  October  15,  1922.  No 
prospectus  or  other  literature  is  to  be  issued  until 
early  in  1921,  although  Mr.  A.  W.  T.  Downie,  secre- 
tary of  the  Pretoria  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will  an- 
swer any  inquiries  that  may  be  addressed  to  him 
concerning  the  exposition. 

Bulgaria 

Reports  from  Bulgaria  indicate  that  commercial 
activity  is  increasing  throughout  the  country.  Rep- 
resentatives from  allied  and  neutral  countries  are 
met  with  in  all  parts,  offering  all  sorts  of  merchandise, 
and  are  receiving  large  orders,  accepting  in  exchange 
Bulgarian  raw  materials  of  high  value.  One  proof 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  population  is  the  fact  that 
the  large  stores  in  Sofia  have  given  large  orders  for 
silks,  laces,  and  velvets  of  superior  quality  and  for 
large  amounts.  This  information  is  confirmed  by 
representatives  of  Swiss  houses  who  have  returned 
from  Bulgaria  with  large  orders  for  paper,  textiles, 
and  footwear,  all  of  high  quality.  They  state  that 
the  economic  situation  in  Bulgaria  is  good,  although 
a number  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  are  lacking. 

Chile 

Chile  is  to  have  numerous  public  improvements  of 
various  kinds.  Her  facilities  for  shipping  are  to  be 
enhanced  by  the  construction  of  a great  steel  dike 
at  Valparaiso  as  well  as  of  several  piers  on  the  river 
Bio-Bio  near  Concepcidn.  A French  line  of  steamers 
has  recently  inaugurated  service  between  Bordeaux, 
Ecuador  and  Chile  via  the  Panama  Canal;  a new 
service  of  steamers  will  begin  shortly  from  the  ports 
of  Java  to  Chile  and  Peru  sailing  by  way  of  Sydney 
and  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  Steam 
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Navigation  Co.  is  establishing  regular  fortnightly 
j sailings  between  New  York  and  Valparaiso. 

The  projects  for  roads  and  railways  include  the 
^ building  of  a new  road  from  Collipuli  to  La  Es- 

peranza  at  an  estimated  cost  of  32,000  pesos;  a rail- 
way from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso  via  Casablanca,  to 
complete  the  necessary  surveys  for  which  80,000 
, pesos  have  been  approjuiated,  and  a railroad  from 

Nocop ulli  to  Dalcafrue.  Moreover,  the  Govern- 
ment plans  to  electrify  the  line  from  Valparaiso  to 
Santiago  and  desires  bids  for  this  purpose. 

The  water  systems  of  the  republic  are  also  receiv- 
ing attention.  In  Valparaiso  it  is  proposed  to  secure 
I a bank  credit  of  500,000  pesos  for  the  improvement 

of  the  water  works.  The  enlargement  of  the  water 
works  of  Ancud  is  under  consideration.  An  appro- 
priation of  twenty  million  pesos  is  being  sought  to 
cover  the  final  expenses  of  the  water  works  of  La 
Serena  and  Coquimbo,  jind  120,000  pesos  is  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  water  works  of  Rancagua. 

Irrigation  projects  contemplated  include  improve- 
ments in  the  province  of  Tacna,  whither  the  chief 
engineer  of  Irrigation  Inspection  has  been  dispatched 
for  the  purpose  of  making  preliminary  studies,  and 
the  construction  of  canals.  Two  million,  eight  hun- 
dred thirty-one  thousand  pesos  in  bonds  are  to  be 
issued  for  the  construction  of  the  canals  branching 
from  the  Laja  canal. 

Various  bridges  are  to  be  built  and  repaired.  The 
fiscal  quay  of  Arica,  reported  to  be  in  poor  condition, 
will  doubtless  be  improved  at  an  early  date,  while 
Punta  Arenas  is  to  have  a pier  and  esplanade  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  2,412,000  pesos.  The  wharf  will 
be  built  of  reinforced  concrete  and  will  extend  270 
meters  in  length,  with  a width  of  16.8  meters,  which 
will  permit  the  moving  of  120,000  tons  of  cargo  an- 
nually. The  esplanade,  custom  house  and  other 
buildings  will  cover  3 hectares.  Public  bids  are  de- 
sired for  the  construction  of  the  bridge  at  Tenuco. 
Three  inspectors  are  to  be  engaged  for  the  super- 
vision of  bridge  building. 

\ Communication  with  Chile  and  other  South  Amer- 
ican Republics  will  be  facilitated  soon  by  the  laying 
of  a new  cable.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
has  the  concession  from  the  government  of  Chile,  for 
20  years,  to  conduct  a cable  line  from  Arica  to  a more 
northern  coast  town,  and  to  another  town  near  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  to  extend  the  line  to  Valparaiso  and 
Santiago  with  branches  to  Argentina. 

^ The  municipality  of  Valparaiso  plans  to  construct 
municipal  lodging  houses  for  the  poor.  Bonds  are 
to  be  sold  to  finance  the  construction,  in  Valparaiso, 
of  cheap  but  sanitary  houses  for  working  men.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  appropriated  2,290,000 
pesos  to  complete  the  building  for  the  School  of  En- 


gineering and  Architecture  and  100,000  pesos  for  the 
completion  of  the  structure  for  the  course  of  Anat- 
omy in  the  School  of  Medicine.  One  hundred  forty  , 
thousand  pesos  have  been  allowed  for  the  construe-  \ 
tion  of  the  Morgue  of  Santiago.  A Museum  of  His-  ^ 

tory  is  to  be  built  and  an  architect  for  this  purpose  is  j 

to  be  chosen.  An  Industrial  School  for  Men  is  to  be 
established  in  Concepcidn  and  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry is  now  soliciting  a site  for  this  project. 

China  ^ ; 

Eastern  Commerce  for  December  publishes  a table 
showing  the  principal  articles  imported  into  China 
in  1918,  with  the  percentage  supplied  by  the  United 
States.  Among  the  articles  mentioned  are  the  fol- 


lowing: 

Value  Percentage 

Dollars  from  U.  S. 

Automobiles 1,518,666  48 

Cigarettes 28,612,390  47 

Electrical  materials  and  fit- 
tings  4,930,900  20 

Iron  and  mild  steel: 

Bars,  new 3,739,522  37 

Pipes  and  tubes 3,444,921  64 

Sheets  and  plates 3,619,907  48 

Galvanized  wire 1,100,906  45 

Steel  bars,  hoops,  sheets,  , 

plates  etc 3,094,833  58 

Tinned  plates 5,039,511  403^ 

Machinery,  textile 1,968,538  9 


It  is  reported  that  the  Kengteh  Steel  Works,  Ltd., 
is  being  promoted  with  a capital  of  $100,000.  Two 
furnaces,  each  having  a daily  production  capacity 
of  from  four  to  five  tons  of  steel,  are  to  be  erected 
in  Chapei. 

Increasing  prosperity  among  Korean  farmers  is 
said  to  account  for  the  exceptional  increase  in  the 
number  of  business  enterprises  having  their  head- 
quarters in  Chosen.  During  1918,  38  new  compan- 
ies with  a capital  of  46  million  yen  were  reported, 
making  the  reported  aggregate  for  the  year  266  com- 
panies, with  a capital  of  more  than  125}^  million  yen.  t 

Rich  petroleum  deposits  in  Szechuan,  Shensi,  and 
Sinkiang  are  to  be  exploited,  it  is  said,  by  the  Chung 
Hua  Mining  Company,  which  is  under  Chinese  own- 
ership. Foreign  mining  experts  have  been  engaged 
to  make  initial  surveys  in  the  province  of  Sinkiang, 
surveys  in  the  other  provinces  being  deferred,  await- 
ing the  improvement  of  internal  conditions. 

The  Tanpahsien  mica  mine  north  of  Tachienlu, 
Szechuan,  formerly  operated  with  marked  success  by 
German  interests,  is  to  be  operated  by  a company 
formed  by  Chinese  merchants  in  Tachienlu.  It  is 
understood  that  the  new  company  will  make  con- 
nections with  foreign  firms,  possibly  in  Shanghai. 

Tungsten  mines  in  China,  which  in  1918  exported 
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10,365  short  tons  of  ore  and  in  1919  largely  ceased 
operations  because  of  the  stagnation  of  the  market, 
are  reported  to  be  capable  of  equaling  their  1918  pro- 
duction for  more  than  ten  years.  Activity  will  be 
governed  by  the  demands  of  the  American  and  Euro- 
pean markets. 

The  proposed  establishment  by  the  Government  of 
an  Industrial  Promotion  Bureau  in  Canton,  to  pro- 
mote the  industrial  progress  of  Kwangtung,  is  re- 
ported. 

The  destruction  of  the  city  wall  of  Chengchow  and 
the  opening  of  the  city  as  a commercial  port  are  said 

to  have  been  decided  upon. 

More  than  sixty  American  firms  have  recently 
opened  branches  in  Shanghai.  Considerable  cur- 
rency has  been  given  the  estimate  that  75  per  cent, 
of  the  Trans-Pacific  passengers  at  the  present  time 
are  traveling  on  business.  Before  the  war,  busi- 
ness men  formed  only  5 per  cent,  of  the  travellers  to 
the  Far  East. 

It  is  reported  that  the  first  American  marine  in- 
surance company  entering  the  Far  Eastern  field  will 
soon  open  oflSces  in  Shanghai  and  other  cities. 

The  China  Electric  Company  will  undertake,  it  is 
said,  the  installation  of  a long  distance  telephone  line 
from  Peking  to  Hankow,  the  extension  of  the  local 
system  of  Peking  and  Tientsin,  and  the  construction 
of  exchanges  in  and  near  Shanghai.  A long  distance 
line  between  Shanghai  and  Peking  is  proposed. 

The  Cotton  Spinning  and  Weaving  Association 
has  been  organized  in  China  in  the  hope  of  establish- 
ing the  cotton  industry  on  an  independent  basis. 
The  Cotton  and  Wool  Bureau  recently  appointed  at 
Peking  will  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Associa- 
tion. Two  American  experts  are  conducting  inves- 
tigations in  connection  with  experiments  in  the  use 
of  American  cottonseed  and  transplanted  native 
seed,  and  800,000  spindles  have  recently  been  ordered 
from  British  and  American  firms. 

Colombia 

The  Government  of  Colombia  is  to  have  better 
facilities  for  both  foreign  and  local  communication. 
The  Tropical  Steamship  Company  of  New  York  has 
announced  the  establishment  of  a steamship  service 
between  the  ports  of  New  York,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Cartagena  and  Puerto  Colombia,  Colombia. 

The  city  of  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  is  to  have 
an  electric  street  railway.  Local  financiers  have 
made  a contract  with  the  municipal  council  for  its 
establishment  to  replace  the  mule  line  now  in  opera- 
tion, whose  franchise  expires  in  April  1920. 

A campaign  is  being  actively  pushed  to  improve 
the  roads  of  Colombia.  The  Junta  de  Obras  Publi- 
cas  is  sending  an  engineer  to  the  United  States  to 


arrange  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  bridges  and 
machinery  to  be  used  in  road  construction  near  Cali, 
Colombia. 

The  Department  of  El  Valle,  Colombia,  desires  to 
purchase  two  complete  modern  road  making  outfits* 
such  as  plows,  surface  scrapers,  medium  sized  gas 
tractors  and  small  rock  crushers  operated  by  gasoline 
engines. 

Cuba 

In  anticipation  of  greatly  enlarged  business  from 
North  and  SouthAmerican  tourists,  Cuban  merchants 
are  in  our  markets  particularly  for  women’s  dresses 
and  accessories  such  as  sweaters,  scarfs  and  furs. 
Some  leading  New  York  retailers  are  considering 
opening  branch  stores  in  Havana.  The  brisk  busi- 
ness and  high  prices  for  sugar  resulting  from  the 
shortage  of  such  crops  in  European  countries  has 
turned  the  eyes  of  the  investors  toward  reclamation 
projects  in  Cuba.  Territory  covered  by  forest  and 
swamp  has  been  bought  by  American  interests  and 
is  to  be  cleared  and  drained  in  order  to  increase  the 
sugar  land  area.  This  will  result  in  an  increased  de- 
mand for  drainage  and  for  sugar  mills. 

Czechoslovakia 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
Czechoslovak  Railroad  Ministry  and  the  Bavarian 
and  Swiss  Railroads,  according  to  which  goods  may 
now  be  shipped  from  Czechoslovakia  to  Switzerland 
via  Bavaria  on  international  bills  of  lading  on  the 
basis  of  the  Berne  international  convention.  It  is 
also  permitted  to  make  shipments  to  and  through 
France  in  the  same  manner,  provided  they  are  ac- 
companied with  direct  international  bills  of  lading  to 
the  Swiss-French  frontier  station. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Bodenbank  an  asbestos  com- 
pany has  been  founded  in  Prague  with  a capital  of 
one  million  crowns.  The  bank  has  succeeded  in  se- 
curing valuable  asbestos  sources  which  supply  excel- 
lent material.  Before  the  war  the  Czechoslavak  Re- 
public imported  most  of  its  asbestos  from  Canada. 

The  Czechoslovak  Import  and  Export  Commission 
has  published  new  regulations  for  the  importation  of 
colonial  products.  The  importation  is  permitted  of : 
coffee,  with  a credit  of  at  least  one  year,  at  a price, 
for  100  kilograms,  of  180  Dutch  gulden,  350  shillings, 
450  Swiss  francs,  750  lire,  1900  marks,  5,500  Austrian 
crowns;  rice,  when  the  price  is  not  too  high,  which  is 
decided  in  each  individual  case;  foreign  butter  on  a 
long  credit  or  for  compensation ; condensed  milk,  the 
prices  to  be  regulated  from  case  to  case;  olive  oil 
on  a two-year  credit  or  for  compensation  of  less 
value;  Edam  or  Gouda  cheese  in  small  quantities  for 
compensation;  herrings  on  a two-year  credit.  The 
importation  of  tea,  chocolate,  and  ground  cacao  is 
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forbidden.  Imports  of  the  following  has  in  general 
ceased : almonds,  nuts,  nut  kernels,  table  figs,  etc. 
Of  spices  and  condiments  only  Dutch  carroway  and 
pepper  can  be  imported  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  red 
pepper  from  Germany. 

Esthonia 

According  to  the  Esthonian  Review^  the  District 
Government  of  Wiru  is  applying  to  the  Esthonian 
banks,  through  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  for  a 
loan  of  one  million  marks  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  peat-cutting  industry.  The  project  is  to  supply 
the  whole  of  the  district  with  electric  power,  for 
which  purpose  a central  power  station  capable  of 
developing  6,500  horsejjower  is  requisite.  Before 
erecting  the  station  it  would  be  necessary  to  store 
about  1,000,000  poods  of  good  quality  peat.  For 
preparing  the  peat  for  use  four  75  horsepower  motors 
must  be  installed. 

During  the  month  of  September,  1919,  goods  were 
imported  into  Esthonia  to  the  total  value  of  35,584,- 
714  marks.  Coal,  burning  and  lubricating  oils  and 
grease  amounted  to  10,000,000  marks  and  garden 
and  agricultural  products  and  food-stuffs  totaled 
9,000,000  marks.  The  exports  from  Esthonia  during 
the  same  period  amounted  to  26,362,190  marks. 
The  principal  items  were  paper,  cardboard  and  wood- 
pulp,  amounting  to  13,390,473  marks;  flax  and  flax 
products,  4,628,176  marks;  spirits,  matches,  chem- 
icals, dyes,  etc.,  2,451,385  marks; railway  sleepers,  pit- 
props,  planks,  etc.,  2,722,751  marks;  apples,  potatoes, 
seeds,  etc.,  2,490,585  marks;  cement  and  bricks, 
620,044  marks.  The  transit  trade  for  the  same  per- 
iod amounted  to  27,394,378  marks;  of  which  food- 
stuffs accounted  for  12,207,328  marks  and  footwear 
14,871,600  marks. 

Finland 

Finland  has  at  Abo  its  first  automobile  and  aero- 
plane factory,  belonging  to  the  Ann  of  0.  Y.  Auto 
Lento,  which  has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  O.  Y. 
Hugo  Ahlberg  Company  there.  The  share  capital 
will  be  three  million  finmarks,  which  may  be  raised 
to  ten  million.  The  company  is  to  make  automobiles 
and  motor  trucks  with  a capacity  of  from  1^^  to  23^ 
tons.  The  first  automobiles  are  expected  to  be  ready 
by  next  summer.  For  the  present  the  company  will 
not  build  airplanes  but  will  confine  itself  to  repair 
work. 

Reports  from  Finland  indicate  that  there  is  a de- 
mand in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  one-ton  lor- 
ries and  for  motor  cycles. 

The  Finnish  Sugar  Company,  Ltd.,  is  about  to  es- 
tablish new  sugar  beet  factories  at  Salo,  Tavastehus 
and  elsewhere.  It  states  that  the  capital  necessary 


for  this  scheme  has  been  guaranteed  by  farmers  and 
small  property  owners  without  the  aid  of  the  banks 
of  the  country  or  of  any  Government  assistance. 

Formosa 

The  China  and  Southern  Bank,  a new  Sino-Japan- 
ese  institution,  has  been  established  in  Taihoku,  For- 
mosa, for  the  carrying  on  of  ordinary  banking  busi- 
ness and  the  financing  of  enterprises  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  the  South  Pacific.  The  new  bank  is 
aflBliated  with  the  Bank  of  Formosa  and  will  facili- 
tate the  circulation  of  capital  between  Formosa  and 
the  wealthy  Chinese  communities  in  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  expected  that  branches  will  be  opened  in  Can- 
ton, Singapore,  and  Samarang. 

The  Taiwan  Electric  Power  Company,  Ltd.,  re- 
cently held  its  first  general  meeting  in  Taihoku,  Tai- 
wan. Work  on  the  company’s  plant,  to  be  located  at 
Lake  Candidius,  is  about  to  begin.  Inquiries  regard- 
ing the  possible  furnishing  of  materials  should  be 
addressed  to  the  company  at  Taihoku. 

The  Asahi  Sugar  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd., 
with  a capital  of  3,500,000  yen,  will  erect  a modern 
sugar  mill  in  Shinchiku  Prefecture  and  extend  the 
operations  of  the  Suzuki  firm  of  Kobe  in  this  district. 

The  Shinchiku  Sugar  Manufacturing  Company, 
with  a capital  of  7,500,000  yen,  is  now  in  course  of 
flotation.  The  Formosa  sugar  companies  are  said  to 
favor  Japanese  machinery. 

France 

Despite  the  fact  that  wine  prices  have  risen  ten- 
fold, the  consumption  of  wine  in  France  has  increased 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  and  the  demand  for  oak 
and  beech  wine  barrels  has  grown  correspondingly. 
Barrels  must  weigh  about  140  kilograms  and  are 
bought  for  350  to  400  francs.  The  market  for  beech 
wood  barrels  is  not  as  great.  The  price  is  120  to  150 
francs.  The  results  of  the  wine  crop  have  surpassed 
expectations,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  The 
prices  are  firm. 

Besides  the  Lyons  Spring  Fair,  the  following  fairs 
are  scheduled  to  take  place  in  France  in  1920: 

Bordeaux:  Fair  (foreign  countries  excluded),  March  31  to 

June  14. 

Lille:  International  Sample  Fair  (Germany  excluded),  time 

not  yet  fixed. 

Lyons:  International  Autumn  Fair  (Germany  excluded), 

October  1 to  15. 

Metz:  Sample  Fair  (foreign  countries  excluded).  May. 

Paris:  Sample  Fair  (foreign  countries  excluded).  May  19 
to  25. 

There  is  a demand  in  France  for  fine  iron  ware, 
sheet  iron,  and  enameled  goods.  There  is  also  a good 
market  for  knitting  machines  and  electric  motors, 
electric  and  gas  heaters,  as  well  as  for  household  arti- 


cles.  Glassware,  bottles,  drinking  glasses  and  lamp 
chimneys  bring  very  high  prices;  a drinking  glass 
which  cost  25  to  35  centimes  before  the  war  now 
costs  80  centimes  to  one  franc.  A number  of  whole- 
sale  houses  refuse  to  import  these  goods  from  Ger- 
many, as  they  fear  that  they  will  have  difficulty  dis- 
posing of  them  on  account  of  the  general  antipathy 
to  everything  German. 

At  the  International  Aeronautic  Exhibition,  which 
closed  January  4,  particular  attention  was  given  to 
air  service  for  commercial  purposes.  In  special  de- 
partments machines  were  offered  for  sale  and  for 
rent  to  enterprises  undertaking  the  establishment  of 
regular  air  service,  as  it  is  at  present  being  carried 
on  between  London  and  Paris. 

Germany 

A Hamburg  correspondent  writes  that  business 
activity  there  is  increasing  from  day  to  day.  Now 
that  the  worst  depression  in  import  and  export  trade 
is  over,  a great  change  is  manifest.  Hundreds  of 
new  firms  are  being  established,  and  the  commercial 
register  has  never  shown  so  many  entries  of  agents, 
brokers  and  commission  merchants.  There  is,  how- 
ever considerable  reserve  in  shipping  circles  because 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  much  tonnage  must  be 
delivered  to  the  Entente.  There  has  been  no  im- 
provement in  the  situation  of  the  metal  industry.  It 
is  as  difficult  as  before  to  secure  coal,  and  although 
the  laborers  show  a greater  willingness  to  work,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  increase  production,  which,  there- 
fore, continues  to  become  more  expensive. 

Purchases  in  the  Leipzig  fur  market  by  foreigners 
recently  were  especially  heavy.  Large  quantities 
were  sold  for  Swiss  and  American  account,  advan- 
tage having  been  taken  of  the  high  rate  of  exchange 
of  the  dollar  and  the  Swiss  franc.  There  were  so 
many  orders  that  the  stoc;ks  have  been  considerably 
reduced.  The  prices  have  now  been  adjusted  to 
meet  the  highest  exchange  in  foreign  currency,  so 
that  it  no  longer  pays  to  buy  furs  in  Germany. 

To  increase  the  production  of  potash  salts,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  works  dependent  on  hard  coal,  the 
Syndicate  is  arranging  to  secure  petroleum  products 
as  fuel.  The  negotiations  between  the  various  oil- 
importing concerns  and  American  interests  were  pre- 
ceded by  conferences  with  potash  men.  The  latter 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  necessary  equipment  for 
using  oil  as  fuel  can  be  put  in  without  great  expense 
and  loss  of  time,  but  do  not  consider  allowing  the 
very  expensive  oil  heating  to  become  the  rule.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  export  of  jjotash  salts  on  a large  scale 
will  improve  the  exchange  situation. 

The  German  Minister  of  Economics  issued  a proc- 
lamation the  first  of  December  designating  certain 


articles  of  prime  necessity,  the  exportation  of  which 
without  special  permit  is  punishable  with  imprison- 
ment. The  list  includes  foodstuffs,  live  stock  and 
poultry,  oils  and  fats,  leather  and  leather  goods,  ores 
and  metals,  coal  and  coke,  lumber,  printing  paper, 
certain  chemicals  and  drugs. 

Great  Britain 

Great  interest  prevails  in  trade  circles  in  Great 
Britain  regarding  the  decision  handed  down  by  Jus- 
tice Sir  John  Sankey  of  the  King’s  Bench  Division 
that  the  British  Government  has  no  power  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  certain  goods,  and  that 
therefore  its  proclamation  to  this  effect  was  invalid 
and  illegal.  The  case  decided  concerDed  the  importa- 
tion of  pyrogalic  acid  from  the  United  States,  the 
acid  having  been  seized  upon  its  arrival  in  England. 
In  view  of  the  above  decision  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Minister  of  National  Service  and  Reconstruction, 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  cus- 
toms officers  had  been  instructed  to  allow  the 
importation  of  all  articles  affected  in  the  Govern- 
ment’s prohibitory  proclamation,  pending  an  appeal. 
The  decision  now  rests  with  the  higher  courts. 

The  British  Consul  General’s  Office  at  New  York 
has  written  as  follows  to  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, in  connection  with  the  British  Industries  Fair 
of  February  23-March  5 : 

We  should  be  pleased  to  issue  an  invitation  to  all  bona 
fide  buyers  proceeding  to  England  at  this  time  as  soon  as 
they  have  secured  their  passports  and  the  necessary  vis6s.  If 
any  of  your  members  have  already  sent  their  buyers  to  Eng- 
land, and  if  they  can  arrange  to  stay  over  the  period  of  the 
Fair,  I should  be  glad  if  they  would  send  me  the  names  and 
addresses  of  these  buyers  so  that  I may  ask  the  Department 
of  Overseas  Trade  to  issue  invitations  to  them  direct. 

British  foreign  trade  statistics  for  the  year  1919 
show  the  following  remarkable  totals,  in  millions  of 
pounds  sterling: 


1919 

1918 

Increase 

1,632 

1,319 

313 

798 

498 

300 

164 

31 

133 

2,594 

1,848 

746 

670 

790 

—120 

December  figures  for  both  imports  and  exports 
were  the  largest  on  record.  The  import  excess, 
while  still  large,  is  much  below  that  of  1918  and  the 
quality  of  it  is  doubtless  far  better,  since  it  now  repre- 
sents more  and  more  a stocking  up  with  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  production. 

Greece 

The  Greeks  have  come  to  realize  the  disadvantages 
of  the  primitive  conditions  of  the  port  of  Piraeus  and 
contemplate  extensive  harbor  improvements.  They 
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propose  to  build  a new  custom  house,  moles  and  jetty 
heads,  and  modern  appliances  for  unloading  cargo. 
The  submerged  rock  in  the  harbor  has  been  removed, 
so  that  the  depth  of  water  there  is  now  27  feet, 
10  inches. 

American  exporters  should  realize  that,  while 
Greek  imports  are  comparatively  small,  the  establish- 
ing of  friendly  relations  with  Greek  merchants  is  of 
far-reaching  importance,  as  they  handle  a very  large 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  Near  East,  so  that  a foothold 
on  the  Greek  market  will  aid  in  getting  trade  through- 
out the  Levant. 

Holland 

The  exportation  of  gum  arabic,  as  far  as  it  falls 
under  the  export  prohibition  for  turpentine,  rosin 
and  rubber,  asphalt  and  other  rosin-like  commodities, 
as  well  as  mixtures  and  products  derived  from  the 
same  source,  is  no  longer  subject  to  restrictions. 

Alegemeen  Handelsblad  reports  that  an  exposition 
for  Trades,  Commerce,  and  Industry  will  be  held  in 
Meppel  in  July,  1920. 

The  Royal  Aerial  Company  for  Holland  and  Col- 
onies was  recently  founded  in  the  Hague.  The  most 
prominent  Dutch  industrial  and  financial  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Rotterdamsche  Bankvereeniging, 
are  among  the  founders.  Negotiations  with  impor- 
tant foreign  firms  are  being  carried  on.  The  national 
character  of  the  new  enterprise  is  established  and 
assured  in  its  charter. 

A new  Dutch  company  has  been  founded  in  Rot- 
terdam with  a capital  of  1,000,000  florins,  called  the 
“Nederlandsche  Handelsassociation,”  which  will  en- 
gage in  import  and  export  and  commission  business. 

Hungary 

About  twenty  affiliated  institutions  of  the  Hun- 
garian Wood  Bank  (Fabank),  some  of  which  are  in 
foreign  countries  and  some  in  the  occupied  part  of 
Hungary,  are  to  become  the  property  of  a newly 
founded  foreign  company,  whose  main  office  is  in 
Milan  and  whose  capital  amounts  to  50  million  lire. 
At  the  head  of  the  group  is  the  Banco  Commerciale  in 
Milan,  associated  with  other  prominent  Italian, 
French  and  English  banks  and  the  Hungarian  Wood 
Bank. 

Italy 

The  development  of  the  Italian  iron  industry  in 
recent  years  has  been  great.  Nevertheless,  a 
still  greater  growth  of  this  industry  is  inevitable, 
since,  for  example,  neither  the  production  of  steel, 
which  has  risen  from  800,000  to  1,300,000  tons,  nor 
the  manufacture  of  machinery  for  making  tools,  is 
sufficient  for  the  domestic  demand.  Further,  the 
necessity  of  reconstruction  in  the  devastated  terri- 
tories, the  increase  of  the  fieet,  the  extension  and 


electrification  of  the  railroads,  the  renewal  of  railroad 
material,  the  better  utilization  of  the  water  power,  the 
increased  demand  for  agricultural  machines,  etc., 
will  tax  the  powers  of  production  of  the  Italian  iron 
industry  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  State  Telephone  Administration  has  decided 
to  purchase  telephone  apparatus  in  Germany,  as  it  is 
no  longer  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  new  connec- 
tions by  enlarging  its  plants  and  is  not  satisfied  with 
equipment  received  from  Norway. 

A national  sample  fair  for  the  products  of  the  soil 
and  of  industries  is  to  be  held  in  Milan  in  the  Spring 
of  1920.  A number  of  stands  will  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Allied  and  neutral  countries. 

Japan 

Our  correspondent,  the  Seventy -Fourth  Bank,  in 
Yokohama,  writes: 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  and  including  Octo- 
ber, China  bought  from  Japan  commodities  of  the  value  of 
Yen  345,000,000,  and  during  the  same  period,  Japan  bought 
from  China  goods  worth  Yen  238,000,000,  showing  a balance 
in  favor  of  Japan  for  the  period  of  Yen  107,000,000. 

Permission  is  reported  to  have  been  given  by  the 
Government  for  the  construction  of  an  underground 
railway  in  Tokyo. 

An  issue  of  South  Manchurian  Railway  Bonds  has 
recently  been  arranged  by  a syndicate  of  bankers. 
The  issue  is  for  Yen  30,000,000  at  6%  per  annum. 

The  Japanese  Legation  in  Buenos  Aires,  which  was 
recently  created,  is  reported  to  be  very  successful  in 
promoting  Japan- Argentine  trade.  Before  the  war, 
Japan’s  Argentine  trade  was  perhaps  $250,000  an- 
nually; for  the  last  fiscal  year  it  is  unofficially  re- 
ported to  exceed  $15,000,000. 

Domestic  production  of  chemical  fertilizers  is 
being  fostered  by  the  Government.  Oil  eake  is  at 
present  the  most  important  fertilizer  used  in  Japan. 
Sodium  nitrate,  in  the  amount  of  some  60,000  tons 
annually,  is  imported  from  Chile. 

The  sericulture  industry  of  Chosen  has  made  note- 
worthy progress.  In  1914  but  230,000  bushels  of 
cocoons  were  reported.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  cocoons  for  1919  will  be  about  700,000 
bushels. 

A company  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper 
from  seaweed  has  been  promoted  by  leading  Japanese 
business  men.  Few  chemicals  are  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  from  seaweed  pulp. 

The  Japan  Paper  Textiles  Company  is  reported 
to  have  been  formed  with  a capital  of  Yen  500,000, 
to  manufacture  textiles  from  paper  thread. 

Imports  of  paper-making  machinery  show  marked 
increase  during  the  year  just  past. 
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The  Iron  Trade  Review  reports  a recent  booking, 
by  a Pennsylvania  company,  of  60  tanks,  each  re- 
quiring 200  tons  of  plates,  for  export  to  Japan. 

A Japanese-American  aluminum  company,  with  a 
proposed  capital  of  Yen  10,000,000,  is  being  pro- 
moted and  is  said  to  be  negotiating  for  water-power 
rights  in  Toyama  Prefecture. 

Japan’s  foreign  trade  figures  for  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  1919  show  great  increases  in  exports  of 
raw  silk  and  a decrease  in  exports  of  waste  silk. 
Other  notable  increases  in  exports  are  in  cotton 
fabrics,  knit  goods,  and  woolen  goods.  A striking 
decrease  in  exports  of  cotton  yarns  is  shown  with 
smaller,  but  very  considerable,  decreases  in  exports 
of  beans  and  peas,  tea,  rice,  starch,  copper,  iron  and 
zinc. 

The  increase  in  machinery  imports  consisted 
chiefly  of  weaving  mill  equipment,  metal  and  wood- 
working machines,  paper  machines,  cotton  knitting 
machines,  and  mercerizing  machines.  Significant 
decreases  in  imports  are  of  iron  rods,  bars  and  plates, 
copra,  hemp  and  flax. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Japan  recently  sustained 
the  right  of  the  Miller  Lock  Company,  Philadelphia, 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  its  registered  trademark  in 
Japan.  This  is  looked  upon  as  a decision  of  some 
promise. 

Jugoslavia 

In  order  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  Jugoslavia  with 
foreign  crown  notes,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  Bel- 
grade has  promulgated  the  following  decree : 

1.  In  those  districts  in  which  the  dinar  (Serbian  franc)  is 
recognized  as  legal  tender,  i.  e.,  in  Serbia,  Old  Serbia, 
and  Macedonia,  crown  notes  may  not  be  accepted  by 
Government  fiscal  oflSices. 

2.  In  the  other  territories  of  Jugoslavia,  that  is,  in  Nojwo- 
dina,  Croatia,  Slovenia,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
and  Montenegro,  payments  to  be  made  in  dinars  can 
also  be  made  in  crowns  at  the  rate  established  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  For  the  present, 
one  dinar  equals  3.50  crowns. 

3.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  State  is  to  make  payments  in 
crowns  instead  of  dinars,  such  payments  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  prescribed  rate. 

The  new  stamping  of  the  crown  notes  in  Jugo- 
slavia began  December  1 and  lasted  ten  days.  The 
relation  between  the  crown  and  the  dinar  will  be 
fixed  by  the  State  every  ten  days  and  the  customs 
duties  in  crowns  will  also  in  the  future  be  collected  . 
according  to  this  rate.  These  customs  duties  will 
only  be  collected  by  the  branches  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  in  Belgrade,  Agrara  (Zagreb),  Laibach,  Sara- 
jevo, Novi  Sad,  Split  (Spalato),  and  Skoplje. 

A Jugoslav-French  export  and  import  company, 
called  the  “Grand  Comptoir  Franco-Balkanique,” 
has  been  founded  at  Agram  (Zagreb),  Croatia. 


The  sugar  supply  in  Jugoslavia  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  Government  and  the  Minister  of  Food  Sup- 
plies will  issue  regulations  for  its  distribution  and 
sale. 

The  news  of  the  appointment  of  Joca  Jovano- 
vitch  as  Minister  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats 
and  Slovenes,  to  the  United  States  has  been  published 
officially  in  Belgrade,  but  the  date  of  his  arrival  in 
the  United  States  is  not  yet  known. 

Morocco 

Mr.  Henri  Berenger  stated  at  a meeting  of  the 
General  Petroleum  Committee  that  oil  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  commercial  exploitation  had  been  dis- 
covered at  Djebel  Tolfat  near  St.  Jean,  Morocco.  It 
is  intended  to  sink  twelve  new  wells  in  1920. 

Norway 

The  Dalen  Portland  Cement  Factory  is  building  a 
new  plant  which  is  to  produce  yearly  900,000  barrels 
of  potash  salts,  which  will  take  the  place  of  a large 
part  of  that  imported  from  America  and  Germany. 
The  factory  is  now  nearing  completion. 

Importation  into  Norway  is  in  general  unrestricted. 
Special  regulations  are  in  force  only  for  the  impor- 
tation of  weapons,  ammunition,  brandy  and  strong 
wines,  rye,  flour,  and  sugar.  For  exports  the  general 
existing  prohibition  remains  in  force  and  in  every 
case  an  export  license  must  be  secured,  which  is, 
however,  granted  without  difficulty.  During  the 
last  few  months  the  export  regulations  have  been 
considerably  simplified,  particularly  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  fish  and  fish  products,  so  that  now  all  sorts 
of  preserved  fish,  fresh  and  smoked  fish,  salted  and 
dried  codfish,  as  well  as  special  sorts  of  herring  may 
be  exported  to  all  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  Hungary. 

Poland 

The  Monitor  Polski  publishes  a decree  abolishing 
the  Central  Office  of  Exchange  (Devisen-Zentrale), 
which  was  established  September  23rd,  and  nullify- 
ing all  of  its  decrees  and  regulations. 

A committee  has  been  formed  in  Brussels  under 
the  name  “Polonia”  which  is  organizing  a stock 
company  to  build  the  first  automobile  and  airplane 
factory  in  Poland.  The  capital  is  to  be  six  million 
francs,  of  which  two  million  are  to  be  subscribed  by 
Belgians. 

A stock  company  has  been  formed  in  Posen  with 
a capital  of  ten  million  marks,  under  the  name  “Cen- 
trala  Rolnikow  Tow.  Akc.”  The  company  proposes 
to  centralize  the  commerce  of  all  agricultural  asso- 
ciations. 

Patents,  trade  marks,  etc.,  which  were  applied  for 
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before  October  7,  1919,  on  the  basis  of  the  Russian, 
German,  and  Austrian  regulations  then  in  force  in 
the  various  parts  of  Poland,  retain  their  validity. 
This  regulation  extends  to  the  entire  territory  of  the 
Polish  Republic,  when  the  owners  have  the  marks 
registered  before  June  30,  1920,  at  the  Patent  OflSce 
of  the  Polish  Republic,  ul.  Krolewska  23,  Warsaw. 

The  Warsaw  Government  wishes  to  sell  as  soon  as 
possible  large  quantities  of  wood  for  building  pur- 
poses. There  are  also  opportunities  for  foreigners  to 
purchase  various  sorts  of  wood  from  private  persons 
in  Poland. 

The  cotton  factories  in  Lodz  are  gradually  resum- 
ing their  activity  and,  in  consequence,  the  number 
of  unemployed  is  decreasing.  At  present  between 
ten  and  twelve  thousand  men  are  at  work.  The  fac- 
tory of  Geyer,  one  of  the  largest  in  Lodz,  employed 
one  thousand  workmen  last  month  and  expected  to 
engage  as  many  more  in  a short  time.  This  factory 
purchased  80,000  tons  of  cotton  in  the  United  States, 
one-half  of  which  has  already  been  shipped.  The 
factories  of  Bartschinski,  Groman,  Woidislawsky, 
Wiener,  Kindermann,  and  others  are  working  at  full 
capacity  and  are  well  provided  with  raw  material. 
The  coal  crisis,  however,  is  still  a considerable  im- 
pediment to  the  Lodz  textile  industry. 

Roitmania 

As  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  sufficient  coal  in 
Transylvania  for  industrial  purposes,  the  Roumanian 
Government  has  made  a contract  for  large  quanti- 
ties of  coal  from  Czechoslovakia  in  return  for  articles 
urgently  needed — officially  known  as  “compensation 
articles.”  The  first  shipment  of  500  carloads  has 
already  left  for  Transylvania. 

Russia 

The  recent  defeats  ascribed  to  the  forces  of  Gen- 
eral Denikine  may  have  far-reaching  effect  upon 
trade  with  South  Russia.  Before  the  advance  of  the 
Bolsheviki  through  the  Donetz  basin  and  into  the 
valley  of  the  Don  river,  great  improvement  in  the 
economic  position  of  the  region  occupied  by  the 
forces  of  General  Denikine  was  reported.  To  facili- 
tate trade  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  a Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Industry  was  established  in 
South  Russia  with  an  agc^ncy  in  London.  Trade  with 
England  has  developed,  and  great  expectations  have 
been  entertained  that  the  export  of  raw  products  on 
a large  scale  from  South  Russia  would  soon  begin. 

There  have  been  many  serious  obstacles  to  ex- 
port from  Russia  even  in  those  sections  freed  from 
Bolshevik  control.  The  disorganization  of  railway 
transport  is  almost  complete.  The  available  rolling 
stock  in  the  spring  of  1919  was  only  20-25  per  cent 


of  that  in  operation  in  1916.  Due  to  the  needs  of  the 
army,  the  railroads  have  been  still  further  denuded 
during  the  past  six  months. 

Further  difficulty  has  sprung  from  the  discord  be- 
tween the  local  governments  and  the  Government  of 
General  Denikine  regarding  export  policy.  This  dis- 
cord has  led  to  a “customs  war”  which  is  proving 
ruinous  to  foreign  trade. 

Finally,  abnormal  prices  prevail  on  goods  which 
are  allowed  to  be  exported.  The  prices,  not  being 
regulated,  rise  in  rubles  according  to  the  current  rate 
of  exchange  almost  to  the  value  of  the  goods  on  for- 
eign markets,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  known  that  the 
goods  are  being  bought  for  export.  This  makes  their 
export  hardly  profitable  for  private  merchants. 

Despite  these  drawbacks,  it  had  been  thought  likely 
that  four  commodities  might  soon  be  exported  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  be  of  interest  to  American  im- 
porters. The  grain  crop  is  said  to  have  been  excep- 
tionally good  last  year,  being  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
above  the  average.  Large  stocks  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals  are  left  in  South  Russia  which  cannot  obtain 
transport  into  the  interior. 

The  export  of  coal  was  expected.  But  the  Donetz 
basin,  which  includes  the  coal  mining  area,  is  now 
reported  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

Further,  the  Baku  and  Grosny  districts  have  tre- 
mendous stocks  of  naphtha  and  other  oil  products. 
All  of  the  reservoirs  are  filled  and  temporary  basins 
have  been  dug  to  store  the  surplus.  These  large 
stocks  of  fuel  lie  useless  because  of  the  lack  of  tanks 
and  the  disorganization  of  transport  both  by  rail 
and  pipe  line. 

The  fourth  commodity  which  was  expected  to  be 
available  for  export  is  wool.  Despite  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  sheep  in  Russia,  stocks  of  wool  have 
accumulated.  There  have  been  no  exports  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  since  1917  no  wool  has 
been  used  in  South  Russia  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  export  of  wool  was  opposed  by  the  cloth 
makers  of  Russia,  but  agreement  was  reached  be- 
tween them  and  the  Government  of  General  Deni- 
kine to  allow  180,000  poods  of  greasy  merino  wool 
and  600,000  poods  of  greasy  low  wool  and  camel  hair 
to  be  allocated  for  export  in  order  to  cover  Govern- 
ment orders  for  railway  materials,  agricultural  im- 
plements, and  various  goods  required  for  sheep- 
breeding. 

Siam 

The  Siamese  Government  Gazette  announces  the 
registration  of  the  Siam  International  Company 
(Ltd.)  to  conduct  a general  export  cargo  and  import 
business.  Americans  are  reported  to  be  among  the 
promoters  of  the  company. 
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A commercial  bureau  and  museum,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Siamese  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Statistics,  is  to  be  established,  according  to  local 
press  reports. 

Expanding  business  is  reflected  in  the  recent  lease 
of  additional  river  frontage  by  the  Borneo  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  reported  negotiations  by  the  Anglo-Siam 
Corporation  for  river  frontage  for  the  erection  of 
wharves  and  godowns. 

The  estimated  monthly  output  of  tin  ore  from 
Siamese  Malaya  is  about  1,000  tons.  Approximately 
50  per  cent,  of  the  ore  is  from  Chinese-owned  mines. 
The  metallic- tin  content  of  Siamese  ore  is,  roughly, 
70  per  cent.  The  Siamese  Government  collects  a 
royalty  on  tin  and  tin  ore  amounting  to  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  Singapore  market  price  of  metallic  tin. 
In  1917-18  about  9,000  long  tons  of  metallic  tin  were 
produced  in  Siamese  Malaya,  principally  near  the 
centers  of  population.  The  mountain  ranges  and  the 
slopes  of  the  Burma-Siam  frontiers  have  not  been 
exploited.  Resent  consular  reports  call  attention  to 
Siam’s  great  possibilities  for  mining  developments  in 
tin  and  tungsten  and  possibly  in  molybdenum. 

Spain 

A new,  purely  Spanish  banking  enterprise,  whose 
exclusive  object  is  the  promotion  of  commerce  and 
industry  within  the  confines  of  Spain,  has  recently 
been  founded  with  its  head  office  at  Madrid.  The 
capital,  which  is  all  paid  in,  amounts  to  100  million 
pesetas.  The  name  of  the  new  bank  has  not  yet 
been  decided  upon,  but  it  is  expected  to  begin  opera- 
tions the  first  part  of  the  present  year. 

A royal  decree  authorizes  the  free  importation  of 
olive  oil  on  the  condition  that  the  exporters  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of  Food  Supplies  suffi- 
cient quantities  of  oil  for  the  needs  of  the  country  at 
a fixed  price.  At  present  the  requests  for  export 
licenses  are  being  received  in  great  numbers  and  the 
quantities  guaranteed  for  domestic  consumption 
have  reached  40,615,000  kilograms  of  oil.  In  order 
to  secure  a prompt  and  sure  delivery  of  the  oils  or- 
dered, foreign  purchasers  will  do  well  to  require  that 


the  oil  be  delivered  in  cases  bearing  the  lithographed 
Spanish  mark,  as  the  Spanish  Government  approves 
of  the  shipment  of  oil  in  this  manner,  as  a guarantee 
that  the  product  is  of  purely  Spanish  origin. 

A decree  of  November  17  authorizes  manufacturers 
of  cigarette  paper  to  import  saccharine  necessary  for 
the  treatment  of  their  product,  at  a duty  of  fifty 
pesetas  per  kilogram. 

Sweden 

Through  a correspondent  we  learn  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  depression  that  has  obtained 
in  Sweden,  as  a result  of  the  check  to  exports 
due  to  the  narrowing  of  the  market  for  Swedish 
goods  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  exchange  situation,  and 
transportation  difficulties,  has  apparently  passed  its 
worst  stage  and  that  improvement  may  be  looked 
for.  The  last  months  have  shown  a remarkable  in- 
crease in  activity  in  all  branches  of  Swedish  eco- 
nomic life,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  al- 
though the  depression  is  not  yet  over,  the  situation 
is  on  the  mend,  and  that  therefore  the  future  may  be 
faced  with  greater  hopefulness. 

Syria 

The  Bank  of  Syria,  which  was  constituted  at  the  . 
beginning  of  1919  by  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank, 
has  quite  recently  been  granted  the  right  to  issue  the 
new  fiduciary  money  (the  Syrian  franc)  which  is  to 
circulate  in  Syria. 

Venezuela 

The  sugar  industry  of  Venezuela  has  made  rapid 
strides  in  recent  years.  Exportation  began  in  1915, 
when  $57,000  worth  of  sugar  was  shipped.  Exports 
increased  to  $500,000  in  1916  and  $1,000,000  in  1917. 
Later  figures  are  not  yet  available.  It  is  believed 
that  this  industry  will  be  greatly  enlarged  in  the  near 
future,  and  will  offer  a market  for  more  modern 
equipment. 

A passenger  and  freight  steamship  service  will  con- 
nect Sweden  and  Venezuela.  Its  boats  will  call  also 
at  Puerto  Colombia  and  West  Indian  ports. 


Note:  The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Guaranty  Tmst  Company  is  exceptionally  equipped  to 
replv  promptly  to  inquiri&«?  regarding  current  market  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  opportuni  ,iea 
for  the  sale  of  specific  products  abroad,  trade  and  banking  methods  foreign  tariffs,  names  of  foreign 
buyers,  and  the  credit  standing  of  foreign  firms.  Its  f^rvice  is  available  to  customers  and  to  others 
interested  in  international  banking  connections  and  foreign  trade. 
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New  York,  January  23,  1920 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


140  Broadway,  New  York 
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Representative  men  of  America,  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden  have  sent  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries, to  the  Reparation  Commission,  and  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  a joint  appeal  for  an 
international  economic  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  situation  in  Europe,  and  “to  recom- 
mend upon  the  basis  of  authentic  information  what 
action  in  the  various  countries  is  advisable  among 
the  peoples  interested  in  reviving  and  maintaining 
international  commerce.”  After  reviewing  the  eco- 
nomic situation  briefly,  the  memorandum  makes  the 
following  observations : 

“ 1.  The  greater  part  of  the  funds  must  necessarily 
be  supplied  by  those  countries,  where  the  trade  bal- 
ance and  the  exchanges  are  favorable. 

“2.  Long  term  foreign  credit,  such  as  is  here  con- 
templated, is  only  desirable  in  so  far  as  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  restore  productive  processes.  It  is  not 
a substitute  for  those  efforts  and  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  each  country  by  which  alone  they  can  solve 
their  internal  problem.  It  is  only  by  the  real  eco- 
nomic conditions  pressing  severely,  as  they  must,  on 
the  individual  that  equilibrium  can  be  restored. 

“3.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because  of  the  great 
demands  on  capital  for  their  own  internal  purposes  in 
the  lending  countries  themselves,  the  credit  supplied 
should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

“4.  Assistance  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  given 
in  the  form  which  leaves  national  and  international 
trade  free  from  the  restrictive  control  of  govern- 
ments. 

“5.  Any  scheme  should  encourage  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  the  supply  of  credit  and  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  through  normal  channels. 

“6.  In  so  far  as  it  proves  possible  to  issue  loans  to 
the  public  in  the  lending  countries,  these  loans  must 
be  on  such  terms  as  will  attract  the  real  savings  of  the 
individual  j otherwise  inflation  would  be  increased. 


“7.  The  borrowing  countries  would  have  to  pro- 
vide the  best  obtainable  security.  For  this  purpose 
it  should  be  agreed  that: 

“a.  Such  loans  should  rank  in  front  of  all  other 
indebtedness  whatsoever,  whether  internal  debt,  repa- 
ration payment,  or  interallied  governmental  debt. 

“ b.  Special  security  should  be  set  aside  by  the  bor- 
rowing countries  as  a guarantee  for  the  payment  of 
interest  and  amortization,  the  character  of  such  secur- 
ity varying  perhaps  from  country  to  country,  but 
including  in  the  case  of  Germany  and  the  new  States 
the  assignment  of  import  and  export  duties  payable 
on  a gold  basis,  and  in  the  case  of  States  entitled  to 
receipts  from  Germany,  a first  charge  on  such  re- 
ceipts.” 

Protection  for  American  Interests 

The  idea  of  this  conference  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  European  neutral  countries  and  the 
present  prospect  is  that  it  will  be  held  in  March, 
probably  at  The  Hague.  Meanwhile  J.  W.  Alexan- 
der, the  new  Secretary  of  Commerce,  has  taken  the 
position  that  any  undertaking  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Europe  must  recognize  the  necessity  of  care- 
fully protecting  American  interests.  He  declared 
that  the  only  solution  of  the  credit  problem  is  the 
sale  of  European  securities  to  American  investors 
and  that  the  securities  must  be  unquestionable.  He 
declared  further  that  these  credits  must  be  utilized 
for  increasing  essential  production  in  European 
countries,  and  that  “this  will  make  security  for 
future  credits  even  more  secure  and  will  pave  the  way 
for  steady  investment  of  American  capital  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  Belgian  Loan 

That  evidence  of  the  disposition  of  European  coun- 
tries to  get  back  to  work  is  the  very  best  inducement 
to  American  investors  to  extend  credit,  has  been 
amply  shown  through  the  successful  flotation  here  of 
a loan  of  $25,000,000  to  Belgium.  This  loan  is  in  the 
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form  of  one-year  and  five-year  notes,  to  bear  6%  in- 
terest. The  notes  are  payable,  principal  and  interest, 
in  American  money,  without  deduction  for  any  Bel- 
gian taxes,  present  or  future.  A feature  of  the  loan 
is  an  option  which  operates  as  a call  on  Belgian  ex- 
change during  the  life  of  the  notes,  entitling  the 
holder  to  one-half  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of 
Belgian  exchange  against  the  notes  when  that  ex- 
change advances  beyond  the  rate  of  11  francs  to  the 
dollar.  While  Belgium  is  very  favorably  situated 
under  the  reparation  provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
the  decisive  consideration  in  the  minds  of  investors 
was  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  Belgium’s  diversified 
industry  is  rapidly  regaining  its  normal  production, 
a condition  which  should  enable  Belgium  quickly  to 
resume  her  prominent  ]fiace  in  world  trade.  The  en- 
tire issue  of  notes  was  sold  out  in  a day. 

An  issue  of  $25,000,000  Italian  Government  bonds 
is  now  being  sold  in  this  country.  The  issue  is  under- 
written by  a group  of  Italian  banks,  and  the  idea  be- 
hind the  loan  is  that  many  Italians  in  this  country 
will  prefer  to  invest  in  these  five-year,  6^  per  cent., 
securities,  payable  either  in  dollars  or  lire,  rather 
than  to  send  remittances  direct  to  Italy . 

Pan-American  Financial  Conference 

The  Second  Pan-American  Financial  Conference 
began  its  sessions  in  Washington  on  January  19th. 
President  Wilson  sounded  the  key-note  of  the  meet- 
ing in  his  statement  that  **  in  these  troubled  times  of 
world  reconstruction  the  republics  of  the  American 
continent  should  seek  no  selfish  purpose,  but  should 
be  guided  by  a desire  to  serve  one  another  and  to 
serve  the  world  to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity. 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing  declared  that  “ the  Amer- 
icas stand  for  certain  political  and  social  ideals 
which  permeated  our  very  existence  as  nations  since 
we  declared  and  achieved  our  independence.  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  the  orderly  development 
of  political  institutions  based  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
popular  will  and  the  equality  of  economic  opportun- 
ity unimpaired  by  special  privilege  or  class  distinc- 
tion. We  are  free  peojdes  consecrated  to  liberty  and 
jealous  of  our  rights  as  nations  and  as  individuals. 
We  can  render  to  humanity  no  greater  service  than 
to  preserve  these  lofty  ideals  untouched  by  sordid  or 
selfish  purpose  as  living  witnesses  of  their  beneficent 

power  over  the  affairs  of  men.” 

Dr.  Domingo  E.  Salaberry,  Minister  of  Finance 
of  Argentina;  Dr.  Jose  Luis  Pejada  of  Bolivia,  Dr. 
Carlos  Sampaio  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Luis  Z.  Quierto  of 


Chile,  Dr.  Henrique  Perez  du  Puy  of  Venezuela,  Dr. 
Ricardo  Aldao  of  Argentina,  and  John  Bassett  Moore 
opened  the  discussion  of  the  business  and  social  rela- 
tions of  the  various  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  delegates  then  separated  into  national 
groups  for  conference  with  prominent  business  men 
and  bankers  of  the  United  States  to  consider  specific 
problems  of  transportation,  exchange,  commercial 
credits,  and  other  phases  of  international  dealings. 

Trade  Parley  in  Mexico 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mexico 
announced  on  January  13th  that  the  first  trade  con- 
ference between  business  men  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  will  be  held  in  Mexico  City  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  12,  and  13.  It  was  said  that  more  than  125 
prominent  business  men  of  New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  other  cities  have  pledged  themselves  to 
make  the  journey  to  the  Mexican  capital,  where  busi- 
ness experts  will  address  them  on  Mexican  sales 
methods  and  distribution,  Mexican  agencies  and 
representations,  Mexican  banking  facilities,  Mexi- 
can credits,  financing  the  exports  of  Mexico,  ship- 
ping and  packing  merchandise  for  Mexico  and  trade 
marks  in  Mexico.  The  visitors  will  have  the  privi- 
lege of  observing  conditions  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  hope  of  the  Chamber  is  that  the  possi- 
bility of  gathering  first-hand  evidence  as  to  the  state 
of  affairs  will  engender  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  country  and  foster  the  commerce  between  the 
two  countries,  which  in  1918  had  reached  $245,- 
613,991,  and  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

American  Shipping 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  the  total  listed  American 
shipping  on  January  1,  1920,  was  28,731  vessels  of 
15,441,786  gross  tons.  On  September  30,  1919,  the 
merchant  marine  numbered  28,122  vessels  of  14,174,- 
588  gross  tons.  Of  the  609  vessels  added  during  the 
following  three  months  ending  December  31,  the 
seagoing  ships  of  1,000  gross  tons  or  over  were  in- 
creased by  250  of  1,101,692  gross  tons.  Seagoing 
ships  of  1,000  gross  tons  or  over  on  January  1 num- 
bered 2,584  of  9,588,787  gross  tons,  of  which  the 
United  States  Government,  represented  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  owned  1,465  of  5,940,742  gross  tons  or 
62  per  cent.  The  Bureau  also  reports  that  during  the 
calendar  year  1919  private  American  shipyards  built 
2,338  merchant  vessels  of  4,213,891  gross  tons,  which 
have  been  officially  numbered  for  American  ship- 
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owners,  and  accordingly  are  now  in  trade  or  about  to 
engage  in  trade.  American  shipbuilders  also  built 
25  vessels  of  44,250  gross  tons  for  foreign  owners, 
making  a total  output  of  2,363  vessels  of  4,258,141 
gross  tons  for  the  12  months. 

Food  Drafts  for  Europe 

The  American  Bankers  Association  has  arranged 
to  circularize  its  membership  of  22,000  banks  in  the 
United  States  requesting  their  assistance  in  selling 
the  Food  Drafts  originated  by  Herbert  Hoover  as  the 
safest,  most  economical,  and  only  really  practical 
method  of  helping  the  people  of  Poland,  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Czecho-Slovakia.  The 
American  Relief  Administration  is  now  stocking  its 
warehouses  in  Warsaw,  Hamburg,  Vienna,  Budapest, 
and  Prague  with  flour,  bacon,  beans,  canned  milk, 
corned  beef,  lard,  and  cotton  seed  oil.  Persons  here 
desiring  to  assist  persons  in  the  countries  named  may 
purchase  Food  Drafts  in  denominations  of  $10  and 
$50  and  mail  them.  Upon  receipt  of  this  draft  the 
beneficiary  can  go  to  the  nearest  central  warehouse 
of  the  American  Relief  Association  and  obtain  the 
amount  and  kind  of  food  designated  on  the  draft. 
There  are  two  $10  and  two  $50  Food  Drafts, 
designed  to  meet  Christian  requirements  and  Jewish 
requirements.  The  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  Department,  Federal  Reserve  Board,  United 
States  Treasury,  and  by  each  of  the  European  coun- 
tries concerned.  Books  containing  fifty  Food  Drafts, 
with  full  instructions  for  their  sale,  will  be  sent  to 
banks  on  request  to  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration, 115  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Business  Conditions 

Dealings  in  wholesale  trade  are  reported  upon  a 
scale  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  a year  ago,  when, 
at  the  turn  of  the  year,  speculation  as  to  possible 
resonstruction  measures  led  to  hesitation  and  inde- 
cision. What  was  then  merely  a prospect  of  a long 
peace  negotiation  has  been  lived  through,  and  still 
there  is  no  formal  peace  so  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned. The  world’s  vast  need  for  goods  of  all  kinds 
remains  unsatisfied  and  there  is  a sure  market  for 
everything.  Jobbers  and  wholesale  dealers  are  ac- 
cordingly making  large  purchases  fearlessly,  all  idea 
of  a sudden  and  heavy  drop  in  prices  having  long  ago 
been  abandoned.  The  labor  situation  has  undoubt- 
i edly  improved  with  the  coming  of  hard  winter 
^ weather,  and  strikes  of  serious  import  have  either 

been  settled  or  postponed.  Prices  for  food  and  sup- 
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plies  remain  at  high  levels,  with  a tendency  toward  a 
further  increase. 

The  Money  Market 

Efforts  to  strengthen  reserves,  especially  those  left 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  have 
featured  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  individual  bankers  during  the  past  fortnight. 
Heavy  purchases  of  gold  in  London  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  a contraction  of  loans,  and  there  is  evi- 
dent likewise  a disposition  to  go  more  carefully  in  the 
matter  of  financing  foreign  shipments.  Exchange 
rates  declined  generally  during  the  last  week.  Call 
money  has  ranged  from  a low  of  6%  on  January  15 
and  16  to  a high  of  18%  on  January  12.  Renewals 
during  the  last  week  ranged  from  7 to  9%.  Time 
money  for  all  dates  has  loaned  at  73^  and  8%. 

Commodity  Markets 

Iron:  The  shortage  of  coke  continues  and  furn- 
aces are  hard  pressed  to  make  deliveries.  The  slow- 
ness in  coke  shipments  is  said  to  be  due  to  lack  of 
cars.  New  York  quotations  on  January  20  were: 
No.  IX  foundry,  $45  and  $46;  No.  2X  foundry,  $44 
and  $45. 

Coffee:  Prices  remain  practically  unchanged  in 
the  quiet  market.  Nominal  quotations  on  January 
20  were:  Rio  7s,  163^  cents;  Santos  4s,  253/^  and 

26  cents;  Maracaibo,  233^  and  26  cents;  washed; 

27  and  29  cents;  Bogota,  common,  203^  and  2234 
cents;  fancy,  2934  ^iid  2934  cents;  Bucaramanga,  24 
and  27  cents;  washed,  27^  and  28%  cents;  Costa 
Rica,  common,  1934  and  2034  cents;  prime  to  choice, 

2934  and  30  cents. 

Sugar:  Very  little  Cuban  raw  sugar  is  changing 
hands  at  the  present  price  of  12  cents,  cost  and  freight 
New  York,  which  means  13.04  cents  with  the  duty. 
Porto  Ricos  are  quoted  at  15  cents.  The  shortage 
in  the  retail  markets  continues  and  high  prices  pre- 
vail. 

Cocoa  : Some  business  is  being  done  but  in  small 
quantities.  Quotations  on  January  20  were:  Accra, 
18%  and  19  cents;  Bahia,  20  and  22  cents;  Arriba, 
26  and  27  cents;  Machala,  24%  and  25  cents;  San- 
chez, 18%  and  19  cents. 

Crude  Rubber:  The  market  is  quiet,  no  trans- 
actions of  importance  being  recorded.  Quotations 
on  January  20  were : Up-river  fine,  49  cents;  Centrals 
25  and  27  cents. 
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Buying  Prices  for 


Foreign  Money 

Bank  Notes 

Gold 

Silver 

Algerian 

.08 

.191^ 

.13 

Belgian 

.09 

.193^ 

.13 

Danish 

.17% 

.26 

.20 

Finnish 

.03 

•19K 

.11 

French  (5  to  100s) 
(500  & 1000) 

.0934 

.09 

A9V2 

.13 

Greek 

.13 

Dutch 

86.75 

.39 

.35 

Indian 

.82 

• • • • 

.28 

Italian  (5  to  100s) 
(500  & 1000) 

7.00 

7.00 

.1934 

.10 

Norwegian 

.19 

.26 

.23 

Portuguese 

35.00 

• # • • 

.40 

Russian  (Nominal) 

.51 

.25 

Spanish 

18.50 

4.85 

.18 

Swedish 

20.00 

.26 

.20 

Swiss 

17.00 

.19% 

.12 

Argentine 

.41 

4.75 

.30 

Brazil 

.25 

.55 

.20 

Chile 

.17 

.35 

.15 

Costa  Rica 

.22 

.45 

.25 

Colombia  (Gold  Note) 

.90 

4.80 

.75 

Cuba 

.98 

.90 

Ecuador 

.38 

4.78 

.68 

Japan 

.4934 

.49 

.40 

Panama 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Philippine 

.47 

• • • • 

.45 

Peru 

4.75 

4.80 

.68 

Uruguay 

.98 

• • • • 

.75 

Venezuela 

.18 

3.90 

.13 

1 
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All  rates  subject  to  fluctuations, 


Hides:  Little  business  is  being  done  and  prices 
are  holding  firm.  Bogotas  and  Orinocos  are  un- 
changed at  48  cents,  and  Central  Americas  at  47 
cents. 

Goat  Skins:  These  are  in  ample  supply,  but 
prices  remain  at  $2.40  for  Brazil,  first  selection; 
Payta,  $1.10;  Oaxaca,  first  selection,  $1.60  and  $1.70. 

Cotton:  Spots  sold  at  the  beginning  of  this  week 
at  39.75  for  middling  uplands,  up  50  points,  and  the 
high  mark  since  the  first  week  in  December.  On 
January  19  March  cotton  sold  at  36.30  and  36.70 
cents;  May  at  34.47  and  34.85  cents. 

Lead:  The  market  is  firm  and  further  advances 
are  predicted  because  of  scarcity  of  supply.  The 
leading  producers  are  quoting  S}/2  cents.  New  York, 
and  S}4:  cents.  East  St.  Louis,  but  make  no  promises 
of  delivery  this  month.  Outside  dealers  are  quoting 
8]/8  cents.  New  York,  and  834  cents.  East  St.  Louis. 

Spelter:  The  tone  of  the  market  is  firm.  The 
prevailing  quotation  is  934  cents,  East  St.  Louis. 

Aluminum:  The  price  remains  unchanged  at  $32 
and  $33  for  virgin  metal. 

Antimony:  The  market  is  active.  The  price  is 
10^  cents  for  wholesale  and  11  cents  retail. 

Tungsten:  There  is  no  change  in  prices.  Chinese 
Wolframite  being  quoted  at  $7;  Bolivian  at  $9  and 
$9.50;  and  American  Scheelite  at  $15  per  unit. 

Quicksilver:  The  market  is  steady  at  $93  per 
flask. 

Copper:  Trading  is  a routine  affair,  only  a small 
amount  of  business  being  done.  The  quotation  is 
from  1934  to  1934  cents.  For  export  the  asking  price 
is  from  20  to  2034  cents. 

Tin:  The  week  opened  with  a sharp  advance  in 
London,  but  the  local  market  did  not  respond.  Spot 
tin  was  quoted  at  from  6434  to  65  cents. 

Silver:  The  commercial  quotation  on  January 
20  was  $1.31^. 

Foreign  Currency  Rates,  January  19,  1920 
(As  quoted  by  Specie  Department,  Guaranty  Trust 

Company  of  New  York) 

Buying  Prices  for 


Foreign  Money 

Bank  Notes 

Gold 

Silver 

Canadian 

Will  buy  at  market 

English  (£5  to  £20)  ^ 

1 3.65 

4.90 

4.15 

(10/  to  £1)  1 

' 3.65 

• • « • 

• • • • 

Australian  & N.  Z.  \ 

>Per£l 

4.90 

4.00 

Scotch  & Irish  / 

3.60 

• • • • 

• • • • 

South  African  \ 

1 3.50 

4.80 

3.60 

Jamaican  / 

’ 3.50 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Foreign  Securities 


Quotations  on  the  chief  foreign  securities  traded 
in  on  the  New  York  market  on  January  20  were  as 
follows: 


Security 

Rate 

Due 

Bid 

Offer 

Yield 

Anglo  French 

5 

1920 

96 

96  Vs 

10.62 

Govt,  of  Switzerland 

534 

1929 

9034 

91% 

6.70 

Kingdom  of  Norway 

6 

1923 

97 

98 

6.75 

Paris,  Citv  of 

6 

1921 

92 

9234 

10.85 

Swedish  Government 

6 

1939 

9434 

96 

6.35 

Utd.  Kg.  of  Gr.  Brt.  & Ire. 

5V2 

1921 

9534 

96 

7.95 

Utd.  Kg.  of  Gt.  Brt.  & Ire. 

5V2 

1922 

9^  Vs 

95 

7.95 

Utd.  Kg.  of  Gt.  Brt.  & Ire. 

5V2 

1929 

94^ 

95 

6.20 

Utd.  Kg.  of  Gr.  Brt.  & Ire. 

5V2 

1937 

88% 

S9% 

6.55 

City  of  Marseilles 

6 

1934] 

City  of  Bordeaux 

6 

1934 

• 9234 

92K 

6.80 

City  of  Lyons 

6 

1934  J 

Japanese  Govt.  II 

434 

1925 

74 

7*% 

10.30 

New  York,  January  29, 1920 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

/ 140  Broadway,  New  York 

( 
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American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


Recent  action  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  Y’ork  in  raising  the  rediscount  rate  on 
commercial  paper  to  6 per  («nt.,  the  heavy  over- 
subscription of  the  $25,000,000  Belgian  loan,  further 
marked  declines  in  foreign  ex(3hange,  and  the  bid  for 
North  American  capital  made  by  the  Latin- American 
countries  at  the  second  Pan-American  Financial 
Conference  have  all  helped  to  throw  into  sharp  relief 
the  dominant  need  of  the  moment — ^the  husbanding 
. and  careful  distribution  of  American  credit  for  the 
reconstructive  necessities  of  the  world. 

Banks  have  taken  the  lead  in  helping  to  curtail  the 
use  of  credit  for  merely  speculative  purposes,  and  are 
exerting  every  effort  to  strtmgthen  their  reserves. 
During  the  week  ending  January  16,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  borrowed  no  less  than 
7934  million  dollars  from  other  Reserve  Banks  in 
the  system.  As  a result  it  was  able  to  maintain  its 
reserves  above  the  legal  limit.  In  other  words,  the 
whole  reserve  system  is  meeting  the  test  of  a serious 
situation  with  smoothness  and  efficiency.  With  it 
stands  the  decision  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House 
Banks  to  limit  to  234  P^r  cent,  the  interest  that  will 
be  paid  on  deposits  made  with  them  by  other  banks. 
This,  too,  will  certainly  tend  to  increase  the  mobility 
of  available  banking  resources,  and  favor  the  opera- 
tions of  productive  industry  and  commerce. 

The  Money  Market  and  Foreign  Trade 

All  of  these  decisions  and  actions  will  have  a strong 

% 

indirect  influence  on  the  extension  of  American  trade 
in  foreign  markets.  Nothing  is  more  essential  to  re- 
storing a normal  balance  of  trade  between  America 
and  foreign  countries,  and  thereby  the  normal  sta- 
bility of  foreign  exchange,  than  the  continued  power 
of  the  United  States  to  lend  to  foreign  countries  and 
customers.  The  double  subscription  to  the  Belgian 
loan  only  emphasized  this.  The  American  investing 
public  showed  its  complete  confidence  in  the  ultimate 


restoration  of  Belgian  industry  and  commerce,  and 
likewise  indicated  its  ever  growing  readiness  to  invest 
heavily  in  foreign  markets.  But  disposition  is  not 
enough.  The  actual  funds  or  credit  must  be  avail- 
able. They  must  not  be  wasted  in  mere  speculative 
activity.  This  is  the  central  meaning  of  most  of  the 
financial  events  of  the  last  fortnight. 

The  Latin-American  Field 

The  entry  of  Latin  America  into  the  field  as  a pro- 
spective borrower  only  adds  completeness  to  the  pic- 
ture. Our  attention  has  been  centered  chiefly  on  Eu- 
ropean needs  and  prospects,  with  the  expanding 
prospect  in  Asia  as  a rather  alluring  background. 
Now  our  most  immediate  neighbors  have  placed  be- 
fore us  their  programs  of  new  construction  and 
internal  improvements  of  all  sorts.  These  countries 
in  the  past  have  looked  largely  to  Europe  for  funds. 
Heavy  investment  of  British  and  German  funds  in 
Latin  America,  followed  by  close  shipping  relations, 
and  the  establishment  there  of  large  buying  markets 
for  British  and  German  goods,  illustrated  very  effec- 
tively the  immediate  result  of  organized  investment. 
But  European  credit  facilities  are  now  strained  to  the 
limit  by  domestic  needs.  If  the  United  States  con- 
serves its  credit  resources  carefully,  it  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  needs  of  Latin  America,  to 
extend  and  improve  shipping  facilities,  as  the  Latins 
themselves  request,  and  to  build  on  this  foundation 
the  substantial  trade  which  the  quality  of  our  manu- 
factures merits.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  task  is  to 
maintain  in  New  York  a free  gold  market,  and,  with- 
in the  limits  of  good  banking  practice,  a free  credit 
market. 

Combining  for  Foreign  Trade 

A more  detailed  but  equally  essential  demand  of 
the  present  situation  is  the  adequate  combination  of 
American  exporters  for  effective  selling  in  foreign 
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markets.  The  Webb-Tomerene  law  has  released 
this  country  from  previous  legal  restrictions,  and 
made  possible  forms  of  combination  quite  as  effective 
as  those  hitherto  adopted  in  Germany,  England,  and 
elsewhere.  More  than  one  hundred  organizations  of 
American  exporters  have  filed  papers  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  mnce  the  passage  of  the  Webb 
law,  indicating  their  intention  of  combining  in  this 
way.  They  will  achieve  a double  result.  First,  they 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  European  selling  organi- 
zations in  Latin  America,  the  Far  East,  and  other 


outside  markets.  Second,  they  will  be  able  to  oppose 
a united  front  to  all  attempts  of  European  buying 
combinations  to  depress  American  export  prices 
through  playing  one  American  concern  against  an- 
other. The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
has  issued  a booklet  on  “Combining  for  Foreign 
Trade,”  explaining  in  considerable  detail  the  possible 
forms  of  export  combination  under  the  Webb  law, 
and  illustrating  by  charts  some  of  the  more  famous 
European  combinations.  Copies  of  this  booklet  may 
be  had  on  request. 


Foreign  Markets 


Abgentina 

The  National  Exposition  of  American  Manu- 
factures which  was  to  have  been  held  in  April, 
1920,  at  Buenos  Aires  has  been  postponed  until 
November,  1920,  to  allow  more  time  for  adequate 
preparations. 

Various  projects  of  importance  in  Argentina  are 
in  progress.  Floating  docks,  costing  more  than  a 
million  and  a half  dollars,  are  to  be  built  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  at  various  ports  on  the  Parana, 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay  rivers.  An  appropriation  of 
$820,000  has  been  made  for  harbor  improvements  at 
Rosario.  Water  service  is  to  be  provided  in  all  com- 
munities having  a population  of  3,000  people  or  more, 
and  both  sewer  and  water  service  for  all  towns  of 
8,000  or  more  inhabitants,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
fifteen  million  pesos.  A Portland  cement  factory, 
with  a capacity  of  300,000  tons  annually,  is  to  be  es- 
tablished. 

Work  on  the  Rio  Negro  irrigation  project,  under- 
taken by  the  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  Railway, 
is  reported  to  be  progressing.  About  five  million 
dollars  are  to  be  expended  in  this  enterprise,  which 
aims  at  the  irrigation  of  about  325,000  acres. 

Various  American  goods  are  said  to  be  in  demand 
in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  sugar  factories  of 
the  northern  and  western  districts  desire  tight  hard- 
wood barrels  for  use  by  their  distilleries.  The  poor 
quality  and  finish  of  the  loeally-made  products  have 
made  a good  market  for  American  biscuits,  sweets 
and  preserves.  American  dry  goods  will  be  wel- 
comed and  sought  by  South  American  buyer's  for  at 
least  the  next  ten  years,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Foucher,  manager-director  of  Harrods,  Buenos 
Aires,  who  will  send  his  buyers  of  men’s  clothing, 
silks,  notions,  and  fancy  goods  here  in  the  near 

future. 

Business  men  traveling  from  river  ports  in  Argen- 
tina are  now  required  to  carry  the  same  documents 
as  those  coming  from  Uruguay  or  other  foreign 


ports,  according  to  the  ruling  put  into  effect  last 
October. 

Australasia 

In  his  bi-weekly  letter  Mr.  Lionel  H.  Lemaire, 
representative  in  Australia  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  writes,  in  part,  as  follows, 
under  date  of  December  2: 

The  drop  in  exchange  during  November  has  had  the  effect 
of  restricting  imports  from  the  United  States,  which,  with  the 
recent  rise  in  the  price  of  certain  commodities  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  has  made  it  cheaper  to  buy  Australia-man- 
ufactured commodities.  When  these  are  unavailable,  with  the 
increased  shipping  facilities  between  England  and  Australia, 
English  goods  are  in  demand. 

The  State  Treasurer,  Mr.  T.  C.  L.  Fitzpatrick,  recently 
placed  before  the  Legislative  Assembly  the  loan  estimates 
of  the  Government  for  the  current  year.  The  estimates  ap- 
proximated £13,000,000,  of  which  the  Commonwealth  is  to 
provide  the  sum  of  £7,000,000.  Among  the  largest  works  are 
railway  extensions  and  improvements  to  Sydney  Harbor. 
Water  supplies  and  water  conservation  and  construction  of 
grain  elevators  form  a great  proportion  of  the  amount  to 
be  expended.  (Copies  of  tenders  have  been  received  from 
Mr.  Lemaire.  In  most  cases  tenders  are  not  open  long 
enough  to  permit  American  manufacturers  to  bid  unless  they 
have  representatives  in  Australia  to  whom  they  may  cable.) 

The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  Australia  is  fast 
progressing  under  the  pc^cy  of  protection  which  the  Aus- 
tralian Government  has  adopted.  A very  large  plant  has  re- 
cently been  erected,  adjoining  those  of  the  Broken  Hill  Pro- 
prietary Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  and  will  be 
used  for  sheet  rolling  and  galvanizing. 

The  Customs  Department  has  recently  issued  information 
to  the  effect  that  the  embargo  on  rabbit  skins  will  be  removed 
until  April  1,  1920.  No  evidence  will  be  required  to  the  effect 
that  they  had  previously  been  submitted  to  Commonwealth 
buyers.  No  reason  is  given  for  the  new  decision. 

Mr.  Lemaire  cables  that  there  is  a considerable 

shortage  of  benzine  in  New  Zealand. 

Belgium 

Our  Brussels  Office  informs  us  that  Antwerp 
correspondents  report  a heavy  congestion  of  mer- 
chandise at  that  port  and  that  consignments  remain 
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on  the  quay  for  several  weeks  pending  the  possibility 
of  storing.  The  same  office  writes  further: 

It  has  been  recently  announced  that  the  South  African 
Government  has,  by  law,  made  obligatory  the  cutting  in 
Africa  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  the  diamond 
mines.  As  a consequence,  quantities  of  stones  in  the  rough, 
destined  for  other  coimtries,  hereafter  will  be  reduced  one- 
quarter.  America  and  Europe  will  share  the  75  per  cent. 

: exported. 

) Belgian  interests  are  directly  affected  by  this  ruling. 

War  stopped  all  activity  in  the  mines  and  likewise  the 
production.  Moreover,  the  war  having  caused  a suspension 
of  work,  Belgian  diamond  cutters  emigrated  to  Holland,  which 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  industry  being  paralyzed  at  the 
time  of  the  armistice.  Nevertheless,  the  exodus  does  not  con- 
stitute a danger  to  reconstruction.  The  number  of  artisans 
who  have  remained  and  returned  is  sufficient  to  be  able  to 
revive  the  Belgian  enterprises,  while  the  force  of  cutters  is 
growing  in  proportion. 

The  most  serious  thing  is  the  lack  of  raw  material  and  the 
recent  African  decree  is  not  of  a nature  to  help  the  situation. 

We  are  assured  that  in  six  or  eight  months,  when  the  raw 
stones  reach  us  in  greater  quantities,  normal  activity  w'ill  be 
resumed  automatically. 

One  of  the  most  important  projects  for  the  general  recon- 
stitution of  Belgium  is  that  of  agricultural  restoration  as 
outlined  in  a bill  which  has  been  introduced  in  Parliament  by 
the  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs,  M.  Jaspar.  It  provides 
for  taking  over  farms  at  their  1914  value,  putting  them  in 
good  condition  and  returning  them  to  their  owners. 

Bolivia 

The  Bolivian  Government  recently  passed  a law 
permitting  the  establishment  of  local  rubber  fac- 
tories. As  rubber  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth 
in  the  republic,  the  manufacture  locally  of  this  com- 
modity will  be  a great  economic  benefit. 

The  Congress  of  Bolivia  has  passed  a bill  legalizing 
the  circulation  of  gold  as  a medium  of  exchange  and 
making  the  American  gold  dollar  legal  tender  in 
Bolivia.  For  the  aid  of  bankers  who  are  using 
American  gold  instead  of  the  English  sterling  as  their 
metal  reserve,  the  rate  of  exchange  was  fixed  at  2.57 
to  the  dollar. 

Brazil 

Brazil  starts  the  New  Year  with  bright  prospects. 

She  has  a large,  favorable  trade  balance,  a satisfac- 
tory labor  situation  and  increasing  facilities  for  ship- 
ping. A North  American  syndicate  expects  to  begin 
the  mining  of  ore  and  the  manufacture  of  steel  in 
Brazil  this  year.  The  great  northwestern  section  of 
Brazil,  subject  to  disastrous  droughts,  is  to  be  re- 
deemed and  made  productive. 

The  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Sao  Paulo 
and  Southern  Brazil  has  announced  a series  of  British 
Exhibitions  to  be  held  in  Sao  Paulo. 

The  Government  has  an  extensive  road-building 
i program.  A highway  from  Bahia  to  Abrantes  will 
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be  constructed,  serving  the  towns  of  Arambepe,  Pe- 
dro de  Sao  Thome,  Portao,  Moncoca  and  Bolandeira. 
A new  route,  passing  Pombal  and  Tucano,  will  be 
built  to  Bom  Conselho,  while  one  of  the  richest  cocoa 
districts  in  the  south  will  have  a new  highway  leading 
to  Itahuna  in  the  interior.  Thus  Bahia  will  be  linked 
up  to  important  trade  centers. 

The  Barra-Pirahy  (Brazil)  trunk  line  is  to  be  elec- 
trified before  1922  at  a cost  of  approximately  $4,000,- 
000.  Tenders  for  this  project  are  invited. 

Brazilian-American  shipping  is  to  be  improved  by 
the  assignment  by  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  of  five 
steamers  to  the  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.,  to  ply  between  American  ports  and  the  east 
coast  of  South  America. 

The  American  dollar  is  to  be  the  standard  of  ex- 
change in  the  payment  of  customs  duties  in  Brazil. 

The  exchange  of  post-office  money  orders  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Brazil  has  recently 
been  arranged.  In  view  of  the  present  lack  of  any 
parcel-post  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  American 
shippers  desiring  to  forward  packages  destined  for 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  by  parcels  post,  are  advised  to 
send  them  to  their  Rio  de  Janeiro  agents,  the  latter 
to  clear  the  goods  through  the  Customs  in  Rio  and 
then  forward  to  Rio  Grande.  This  will  avoid  fur- 
ther customs  formalities  at  the  Rio  Grande  ports. 
It  is  expected  that  a direct  parcels  post  service  be- 
tween the  points  mentioned  will  be  arranged  within  a 
short  time. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  industries  of  Brazil 
in  general  is  a system  by  which  the  spare  parts  of 
machinery  can  be  supplied  promptly  for  the  making 
of  repairs.  For  the  textile  industry,  a repository 
stocked  with  the  following  supplies  is  necessary: 
shuttles,  pickers,  picking  bands,  healds,  pirns,  bob- 
bins, weft  forks,  rings,  ring  travelers,  roller  cloths, 
roller  skins,  etc.  Brazil  produces  locally  the  com- 
mon grades  of  both  cotton  and  silk  hosiery  but  is 
said  to  offer  good  markets  for  imported  novelties 
in  silk  hosiery. 

There  are  about  315  sugar  factories  in  Brazil,  the 
greater  number  of  which  need  additional  machinery 
or  contemplate  installing  new  plants  as  a result  of  the 
boom  in  the  sugar  industry  there. 

As  a result  of  the  coal  shortage,  the  Brazilians  are 
developing  their  local  resources.  Although  Brazilian 
coal  is  of  a somewhat  inferior  grade,  its  efficiency 
is  being  increased  by  the  use  of  aero-pulverizers. 
There  is  a good  opening  for  American  mining 
machinery  and  for  pulverizing  plants. 

For  immediate  repairs  to  rolling  stock  and  growth, 
the  Brazilian  railways  need  500,000  tons  of  steel. 
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The  Republic  of  Brazil  will  celebrate  its  centennial 
in  September,  1922,  and  the  American  colony  in 
Brazil  is  to  erect  and  present  a commemorative  mon- 
ument for  the  occasion. 

British  India 

The  issue  of  “American  Goods  and  Foreign  Mar- 
kets,” dated  December  1,  1919,  contained  the  state- 
ment that  “The  Indian  Government  has  adopted  the 
preferential  tariff,  and  favored  treatment  is  to  be 
given  to  products  of  the  British  Empire.”  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  refers  solely  to  the  tariff  pro- 
visions in  the  British  Finance  Act  which  became 
effective  September  1,  1919,  on  goods  consigned 
from,  and  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured  in 
the  British  Empire.  (See  notes  under  “Great  Brit- 
ain” in  this  issue.) 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  refer  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Bengal  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  the  future  trade  policy  of  India 
concerning  tariffs,  as  quoted  in  the  Times  of  India. 

After  considering  opinions  expressed  by  individual  firms, 
the  Committee  came  to  the  following  decision.  The  policy 
to  be  followed  in  this  connection  should  be  based,  the  special 
Sub-Committee  think,  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  with 
preference  within  the  British  Empire — in  other  words,  that 
the  treatment  of  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  British 
Empire  should  be  made  to  depend  mainly  on  the  treatment 
accorded  by  foreign  nations  to  exports  to  and  imports  from 
British  possessions.  If  a coimtry  is  willing  to  extend  to  the 
British  Empire  advantages  of  free  trade,  then  the  Empire 
should  be  willing  to  trade  with  that  country  on  the  same 
terms.  On  the  other  hand,  tariffs  should  be  imposed  as 
against  those  countries  who  levy  import  duties  on  the  British 
Empire’s  goods.  There  need  not  be  a general  policy  of  pro- 
tection, except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  new  industries,  until 
such  time  as  they  are  well  established,  or  in  the  case  of  in- 
dustries which  are  being  substantially  extended  or  reorgan- 
ized. The  Piece-Goods  Committee  and  the  Sub-Committee 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  Empire  trade  in  these  important 
goods  must  be  protected  in  order  to  regain  what  has  been 
lost.  The  Indian  Jute  Mills  Association  says  (a)  that  jute 
is  not  an  absolute  monopoly  of  India,  but  a conditional  mo- 
nopoly, the  chief  condition  being  price;  (b)  that  the  possibility 
of  substitutes  being  found  and  other  methods  of  carrying 
goods  being  introduced  cannot  be  prudently  ignored;  and 
(c)  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  measures  and  export 
duties  imposed  during  the  war  to  create  machinery  which 
would  be  available  for  use  against  those  countries  which  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  jute  manufacture  of  India  or  of 
any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

Canada 

The  high  prices  obtained  for  their  grain  made  1919 
a very  profitable  year  for  the  Canadian  farmers,  in 
spite  of  the  failure  of  the  crop  from  drought  in 
southern  Alberta  and  southwestern  Saskatchewan. 
High  wages  have  been  paid  and  prosperity  is  general 
throughout  the  country. 


Mr.  D.  B.  Hamia,  general  manager  of  the  Cana- 
dian National  Railways,  stated  recently  that  the 
terminals  of  all  railways  in  Canada  would  be  electri- 
fied in  the  near  future,  ovdng  to  the  advantages  of 
electricity  over  steam  in  the  handling  of  trains  and 
cars  in  yards. 

The  L.  R.  Steel  Company  of  Canada  announces 
that  it  is  about  to  start  a new  chain  of  low-price 
stores  throughout  the  Dominion,  where  articles  at 
prices  up  to  one  dollar  will  be  sold.  A similar  chain 
is  also  to  be  established  in  the  United  States.  The 
Company  has  purchasing  offices  in  Toronto. 

Chile 

The  newly  organized  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Chile  has  plans  for  various  activities,  including  the 
study  of  foreign  commercial  practices,  arbitration 
of  domestic  and  international  trade  disputes,  com- 
mercial legislation,  and  the  promotion  of  Chilean 
overseas  trade.  American,  British,  French  and 
other  foreign  business  men  are  to  be  associated  with 
the  Chileans  in  this  work.  The  Chilean-American 
Association  of  New  York  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  that  city  are  connected  with  the  new  body. 

The  metric  system  has  been  made  compulsory, 
under  a penalty,  at  Valparaiso,  Chile. 

Japanese  capitalists  are  in  search  of  attractive 
investments  in  South  America  and  are  making  ex- 
tensive purchases  of  copper  and  iron  mines  in  Chile. 

For  the  improvement  of  shipping,  the  Chilean 
Government  is  to  construct  a large  dock  at  Talcu- 
huano  which  will  accommodate  submarines. 

The  Chilean  Line,  which  has  maintained  service 
from  the  west  coast  ports  of  South  America  to  Cristo- 
bal, the  Atlantic  terminal  of  the  Canal,  contemplates 
extending  its  service  direct  to  the  United  States 
through  the  Canal.  This  would  give  another  direct 
service  between  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Pacific  ports  of  South  America. 

China 

The  Association  of  Chinese  and  American  En- 
gineers was  recently  formed  in  Peking.  Forty  en- 
gineers, among  them  well  known  Americans,  joined 
the  Association  at  its  first  meeting.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  important  engineering  positions  in  China 
to-day  are  held  by  Chinese  educated  in  America. 

The  Pacific  Steamship  Company  has  inaugurated 
new  connections  between  China  and  the  northern 
ports  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  Fort- 
nightly service  to  Puget  Sound  and  monthly  service 
to  Portland,  Oregon,  are  contemplated.  The  com- 
pany has  announced  that  it  will  accept  cargo  at 
Shanghai  destined  for  certain  Central  American 
ports,  Havana  and  Baltimore,  transshipment  to  be 
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made  at  San  Francisco.  Four  freight  steamers  will 
ply  between  San  Francisco  and  Baltimore  via  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Various  railway  terminals  in  China,  as  well  as 
the  Yangtze  River  ports,  offer  a market,  it  is  believed, 
for  appliances  for  the  mechanical  handling  of  goods. 
Work  has  greatly  increased,  and  manual  labor  is  more 
costly  than  heretofore.  Complaints  at  delay  in 
handling  cargo  are  received  from  most  of  the  large 
trading  centers.  Among  the  appliances  which  have 
been  recommended  are  the  continuous  process  type 
of  elevator  and  transporter,  electric  trolley  hoists, 
portable  electric  elevating  and  stacking  hoists,  and 
electric  trucks  of  from  ^-ton  to  4-ton  capacity. 
Expert  examination  of  conditions  in  a given  center 
must  precede  the  successful  introduction  of  any  me- 
chanical system  for  handling  freight. 

Difficulty  in  receiving  candies  from  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  during  the  war  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  native  candy  factories  in 
Hongkong  and  Canton.  These  factories  supply 
about  seventy  per  cent,  of  China’s  present  candy  de- 
mands; perhaps  twenty  per  cent,  comes  from  the 
United  States  and  ten  per  cent,  from  England.  The 
greatest  demand  is  for  fresh,  cheap  candy  which  the 
local  market  satisfactorily  supplies.  Though  foreign 
countries  may  not  regain  their  pre-war  trade,  a de- 
mand exists  for  foreign  candies,  especially  the  hard 
varieties,  at  reasonable  prices.  Candies  should  not 
be  sent  to  the  Far  East  in  other  than  moisture-proof 
packages. 

The  vicinity  of  Shanghai,  with  its  seventy-five 
miles  of  roads  over  which  motor  traffic  is  possible, 
offers  a potential  market  for  trucks.  Of  the  3,030 
motor  vehicles  in  use  in  the  Shanghai  district  on 
June  30,  1919,  but  forty-five  were  commercial  cars — 
trucks,  delivery  wagons,  etc.  Trucks  up  to  33^-ton 
capacity  are  the  most  suitable  for  use,  the  23^-ton 
truck  having  the  largest  sale  at  present. 

A constant  and  increasing  demand  for  foreign 
products  is  expected  to  result  from  the  noteworthy 
industrial  activity  in  Tsingtau.  It  is  believed  that 
a market  for  factory  equipment — especially  for  use 
in  egg-product  factories,  flour  mills,  and  oil  mills — 
will  be  developed  in  the  region. 

Colombia 

Colombia  has  established  an  official  information 
bureau  in  New  York  City  with  headquarters  in  the 
Bush  Terminal  Sales  Building.  Mr.  Ernesto  Ponce 
is  chairman  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Gonzales  and  Mr.  Julio 
Lopez  are  commissioners  in  charge. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  contemplates  increased 
foreign  and  local  steamship  facilities  by  means  of  an 
enlarged  merchant  marine.  The  proposed  route 


starts  from  Puerto  Colombia  with  stops  at  Carta- 
gena and  Santa  Marta  and  return  calls  at  Puerto 
Colombia  and  Cartagena;  thence  to  Colon,  San 
Andreas,  Providencia,  Kingston,  Santiago  de  Cuba 
and  New  York.  A coastwise  traffic  as  far  east  as 
Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  and  west  through  the 
Panama  Canal  to  Buena  Ventura  and  other  Pacific 
ports  is  to  be  instituted. 

Many  building  projects  are  being  undertaken.  To 
prevent  the  deterioration  in  port  of  the  coffee  stored 
there,  the  Banco  Mercantil  Americano  de  Colombia, 
through  its  Girardot  branch,  is  now  constructing  a 
modern  warehouse  at  Las  Guamas.  The  same  bank- 
ing institution,  through  its  branch  in  Manizales,  is 
expected  to  float  a loan  of  4J^  million  dollars,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  railway  to  connect  Mani- 
zales with  the  Pacific  railroad.  The  Colombian 
National  Congress  is  undertaking  various  road, 
bridge,  railroad  and  wharf  construction  projects. 

Colombia  needs  considerable  quantities  of  many 
sorts  of  dry  goods  and  suitings,  men’s  haberdashery, 
umbrellas,  stationery,  and  wrapping  papers,  copper 
and  brass  articles  and  hardware  in  general. 

Machinery  of  various  kinds  is  being  sought  for  the 
development  of  Colombian  industries.  Machinery, 
sectionalized  for  muleback  transportation,  is  needed 
for  mining  purposes.  Machinery  for  textile  mills, 
leather  factories  and  flour  mills  is  in  demand  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cartagena,  Barranquilla  and  Medellin, 
while  Bogota  offers  a market  for  spinning,  weaving 
and  metal-working  machinery.  The  river  districts 
where  electric  power  may  be  obtained  offer  a valuable 
market  for  electrical  machinery.  The  field  for  the 
sale  of  oil  engines  of  moderate  power  for  crushing 
seeds  and  nuts  for  oil  and  also  for  milling  machines, 
for  the  treatment  of  cocoa  beans,  sugar,  etc.,  is  prom- 
ising. 

There  is  a large  market  for  agricultural  machinery, 
with  the  development  of  the  cotton,  coffee  and  sugar- 
growing industries. 

As  the  manufacture  of  sweets,  mineral  waters  and 
ices  is  carried  on  in  almost  every  small  town,  ma- 
chines for  these  purposes,  it  is  said,  will  sell  readily. 
Small  machines  for  woodworking,  for  turning  ivory 
nuts  into  buttons  and  beads,  and  for  knitting  small 
hosiery  articles  are  in  demand;  and  domestic  ma- 
chinery, including  knife  cleaners,  ice-cream  freezers, 
washing  and  wringing  machines  are  being  constantly 
requested. 

Cuba 

The  enormous  demand  on  the  Cuban  sugar  indus- 
try has  increased  the  commerce  of  this  Republic  so 
that  it  now  ranks  second  to  Argentina  among  the 
Latin- American  countries  in  the  extent  of  its  trade. 
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The  bulk  of  Cuba’s  commerce  is  transacted  through 
the  port  of  Havana,  which  is  in  great  need  of  harbor 
development,  the  dock  space  and  warehouse  capacity 
being  only  about  one-fifth  what  is  required.  The  ne- 
cessary improvements  are  expected  to  be  undertaken 
at  once  by  the  Cuban  Ports  Company.  Moreover, 
quantities  of  sugar  machinery  are  needed  for  the  ex- 
pansions of  the  local  sugar  industry. 

The  Cuban  Central  Railway  Co.  is  about  to  equip 
its  system  for  the  use  of  oil  fuel. 

Czechoslovakia 

Bulgarian  and  Rumanian  commercial  commissions 
have  arrived  in  Prague  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
new  commercial  treaties. 

According  to  the  last  compensation  treaty  with 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia  has  been  assured  the  delivery 
of  6,000  cisterns  of  petroleum.  Up  to  the  present  600 
cisterns  have  been  delivered. 

Hungary  has  loaned  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 
1,000  coal  cars,  and  as  compensation  receives  2,000 
carloads  of  timber  for  coal  mines. 

A treaty  has  been  concluded  with  Germany  ac- 
cording to  which  the  latter  country  is  to  furnish  1,500 
carloads  of  potash  salts  in  return  for  500  carloads  of 
coal  dust  and  an  amount  to  be  determined  later  in 
foreign  currency. 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Regular  steamship  service  has  been  resumed  be- 
tween the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Germany.  The 
German- Australian  Steamship  Company,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Netherlands  Steamship  Company 
and  the  Rotterdam  Lloyd,  has  opened  a new  line  be- 
tween Hamburg  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  via 
the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  proposes  to  irrigate  67,000  acres  of  land 
at  Assahan,  Sumatra’s  east  coast.  This  work  will 
cost  about  six  million  guilders,  and  will  create  a large 
area  suitable  for  the  cidtivation  of  rice. 

Ecuador 

A new  commercial  travelers’  convention  with  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  opera- 
tions of  commercial  travelers  and  of  fostering  trade, 
has  been  arranged  recently.  It  is  similar  to  the  con- 
ventions already  signed  with  Uruguay,  Guatemala, 
Salvador,  Panama,  Venezuela,  and  Paraguay. 

The  Chilean  Government  is  to  contract  with  a 
Chilean-Ecuadorian  syndicate  for  the  building  of  a 
railroad  eastward  from  Porto  Bolivar,  Ecuador,  into 
Brazil,  thus  affording  a Pacific  outlet  for  this  rich  but 
hitherto  inaccessible  territory.  This  line  is  to  be 


extended  to  Para  on  the  Amazon,  a distance  of  563 
miles,  at  a cost  of  approximately  thirty  million  dol- 
lars. The  commercial  development  of  the  central 
part  of  South  America  will  thus  be  effected,  as  well 
as  the  promotion  of  closer  relations  between  Chile 
and  Ecuador. 

Finland' 

According  to  reports  from  Finland  an  absolute 
import  embargo,  effective  from  December  20,  1919, 
has  been  declared  against  a long  list  of  articles.  In 
this  list  are  included  all  kinds  of  canned  goods,  ex- 
cept condensed  milk  and  cream;  fish  and  fish  prod- 
ucts, except  fresh,  salted  or  dried  herring,  fruit  of  all 
kinds,  chocolate  and  confectionery;  tea;  a number  of 
manufactures  of  silk,  wmol  and  cotton;  different  ar- 
ticles of  luxury  and  calcium  carbide.  Exceptions 
are  made  for  goods  under  way  or  contracted  for. 
In  addition  several  articles  have  been  removed  from 
the  free  list  and  may  be  imported  only  under  license. 

The  Government  is  also  regulating  payments  for 
foreign  merchandise,  and  before  a transaction  can 
take  place  the  terms  of  payment  must  be  submitted 
to  a special  department  of  the  Government.  If  the 
terms  meet  certain  requirements  as  to  length  of 
credit,  and  rate  of  exchange,  a license  is  issued  and 
the  goods  may  be  imported;  but  if  not,  a license  is 
refused  and  the  transaction  cannot  take  place. 

France 

The  International  Exposition  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Northern  France,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Lille 
from  May  to  October,  1920,  is  under  the  auspices  of 
and  financed  by  the  Municipality  of  Lille.  Its  object 
is  to  give  to  the  cities,  towns  and  inhabitants  of  the 
devastated  regions  the  opportunity  to  choose  means 
of  reconstruction,  urban  and  rural,  industrial,  agri- 
cultural and  commercial,  and  to  study  all  possibili- 
ties to  bring  about  normal  conditions  in  the  economic 
life  of  Northern  France.  The  exhibits  will  be  ar- 
ranged in  twenty  groups,  embracing  most  lines  of 
economic,  financial,  agricultural,  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  social  lines  of  human  endeavor.  Full 
particulars  as  to  the  conditions  of  admission,  etc., 
will  be  furnished  by  the  New  York  representative 
of  the  fair,  whose  name  and  address  will  be  furnished 
on  application  to  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company. 

The  space  available  for  American  exhibitors  will 
cover  five  thousand  square  meters.  The  American 
representative,  if  necessary,  will  furnish  demon- 
strators and  take  care  of  the  exhibitions  after  their 
arrival  in  France.  It  is  believed  that  this  exposi- 
tion affords  an  opportunity  not  only  to  reach  the 
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French  buyer,  but  also  buyers  from  many  other 
countries  who  will  visit  Lille  during  the  exposition. 

Germany 

The  bill  for  the  Socialization  of  Electric  Power  in 
Germany  has  been  adopted  by  the  German  National 
Assembly,  and  a credit  for  300  million  marks  was 

j voted  for  this  purpose. 

) The  duty  on  cigars  into  Germany  has  been  in- 

creased from  220  marks  per  100  kilos  to  700  marks 
per  100  kilos  net  weight.  To  this  a surtax  of  65  per 
cent  ad  valorem  has  been  added  in  place  of  40  pre- 
viously exacted. 

The  German  Economic  Ministry  has  granted  the 
Rhenish- Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate  a 7.50  mark 
increase  per  ton  in  the  coal  prices  effective  from  De- 
cember 1st.  The  increase  in  price  was  demanded 
principally  to  make  possible  the  bringing  of  produc- 
tion to  the  level  of  the  pre-war  output.  An  increase 
of  twenty  marks  per  ton  was  requested,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment considered  so  great  an  increase  not  eco- 
nomically justified. 

The  East  German  Textile  Fair  mentioned  in  the 
supplement  to  the  last  issue  of  “American  Goods  and 
Foreign  Markets”  will  take  j)lace  at  Koenigsberg  in 
February  and  preparations  are  well  advanced.  Many 
firms  from  Berlin,  Breslau  and  Stettin  have  taken 
stands.  The  following  branches  will  be  represented : 
Men’s  and  Women’s  Ready-Made  Clothing,  Fur  Hat 
and  Cap  Manufacturers,  Curtain  and  Carpet  Manu- 
facturers and  Dealers;  Woolen,  Cotton  and  Linen 
Manufacturers,  Sewing  Machines  of  all  kinds. 

/ 

^ Great  Britain 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  quite 
clear  as  to  the  application  of  the  new  British  prefer- 
ential rates  of  duty  specified  under  the  British  Fi- 
nance Act,  which  became  effective  on  September  1, 
1919,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  term  “British 
Empire”  in  the  meaning  of  the  Act  includes  all 
British  Dominions  outside  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  applies  to  British  India,  Indian  Native 
States  and  all  British  Protectorates.  Any  territories 
which  may  come  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
Government  subsequent  to  September  1,  1919,  or  in 
respect  of  which  a mandate  of  the  League  of  Nations 
may  be  exercised  by  the  Government  of  any  British 
possessions,  may  be  included  by  an  Order  of 
Council. 

The  preferential  rates  are  applicable  to  almost  all 
goods  subject  to  customs  duties  which  are  conclu- 
sively proved  to  have  been  consigned  from,  grown, 
manufactured  or  produced  within  the  British  Empire. 

The  following  are  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  full  rate : 
motor  cars,  musical  instruments,  clocks,  watches  and 


cinematograph  films.  Tea,  cocoa,  coffee,  chicory, 
currants,  dried  or  preserved  fruits,  sugar,  glucose, 
molasses,  saccharin,  motor  spirit  and  tobacco  are  to 
be  dutiable  at  five-sixths  of  the  full  rate. 

For  information  regarding  the  tariff  policy  of 
British  India,  attention  is  called  to  notes  on  “British 
India”  under  that  section. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  an  enormous  demand 
in  Great  Britain  for  iron  and  steel.  The  boom  in  the 
Sheffield  steel  trade  is  said  to  be  without  precedent. 
The  iron  moulders’  strike  has  seriously  hampered 
work  in  the  engineering  trades,  which  have  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  orders  on  hand.  Electric  generat- 
ing machinery  and  equipment  is  urgently  wanted, 
and  the  demand  for  all  housebuilding  materials  is 
increasing.  Business  is  good  in  the  hardware  and 
cutlery  lines,  but  there  is  said  to  be  only  a small 
market  for  domestic  razors,  as  American  safety 
razors  are  generally  preferred.  All  the  textile  trades 
are  very  busy  but  the  shortage  of  silk  fabrics  is  quite 
marked.  Congestion  at  the  ports  is  still  serious  and  the 
railway  transport  difficulties  are  hampering  all  trade. 

In  addition  to  the  British  Industries  Fair  three 
other  exhibitions  are  to  be  held  in  London  during  the 
present  year.  They  are  the  “London  Fair  and  Mar- 
ket” from  March  16  to  March  26,  an  international 
fair,  exhibiting  fancy  goods  of  all  kinds,  jewelry,  sil- 
verware, sports  goods,  electrical  goods,  hardware, 
etc.  Foreign  exhibitors  will  be  permitted  to  partici- 
pate. The  “Drapery,  Textile  and  Women’s  Exhi- 
bition,” from  April  12  to  April  23,  will  also  exhibit 
children’s  ready-made  clothing;  The  “Clothing  Out- 
fitting and  Woolen  Trade  Exhibition,”  from  July  5 
to  July  16,  will  be  especially  devoted  to  woolen 
goods.  The  last  two  fairs  are  for  British  goods  only. 
All  three  exhibitions  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  London. 

Greece 

Several  of  the  more  important  villages  of  the  Cy- 
clades Islands  intend  to  introduce  electric  lighting 
in  the  near  future.  The  necessary  installation  mate- 
rial will  for  the  most  part  be  imported.  Full  in- 
formation is  obtainable  from  the  municipal  authori- 
ties of  Syra,  Greece. 

Improvements  of  the  water  supply  of  Athens  are 
projected,  as  well  as  repairs  of  the  city’s  pavements. 
For  these  purposes  a loan  of  six  million  drachmas 
has  been  floated  by  the  city  of  Athens.  It  was  also 
announced  recently  that  Greece  is  prepared  to  spend 
ten  million  dollars  in  a national  irrigation  scheme. 

Guatemala 

A great  amount  of  construction  is  being  under- 
taken in  Guatemala.  The  rebuilding  of  structures 
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destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  Guatemala  City  is  being 
carried  on  and  large  amounts  of  new  building  ma- 
terials are  being  imported,  for  which  the  railroads 
have  made  a fifty  per  cent,  reduction  in  rates. 

Hungary 

The  Hungarian  Government  has  issued  an  order 
considerably  modifying  the  import,  export  and  tran- 
sit prohibition  in  Hungary.  There  is  a long  list  of 
goods  whose  importation  is  no  longer  prohibited. 
On  account  of  Hungary’s  economic  condition,  the 
list  includes  chiefly  raw  materials  and  semi-manu- 
factured articles  needed  for  reconstruction.  Fin- 
ished goods  are  included  only  when  they  are  of  urgent 
necessity  and  cannot  be  produced  in  Hungary  at 
present.  For  all  goods  not  on  the  free  list  it  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  an  import  license,  which  must  be  pro- 
cured by  the  Hungarian  importer. 

The  general  export  prohibition  remains  in  force, 
but  it  will  gradually  be  amended  as  the  development 
of  Hungarian  agriculture  and  commerce  justifies. 

Direct  transit  trade  is  free  and  licenses  are  no 
longer  required  for  transit  goods. 

Italy 

The  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana  is  extending  its 
activities  to  the  central  part  of  Eastern  Europe, 
which  was  formerly  considered  as  belonging  to  Ger- 
many from  the  commercial  and  financial  point  of 
view.  It  has  founded  a special  institution  called  the 
Banca  Italiana  de  Credito  Commerciale  with  a cap- 
ital of  20  million  lire.  The  head  office  is  in  Milan 
and  branches  have  been  established  at  Vienna, 
Prague,  and  Trieste. 

Japan 

Japan’s  orders  for  American  and  British  machinery 
continue  to  be  large.  The  high  price  of  coal,  coupled 
with  the  development  of  communications,  has  caused 
a marked  demand  for  electrical  machinery,  espe- 
cially that  for  electric  light  plants  and  electric  street 
cars. 

Industrial  Japan,  formerly  published  in  Japanese 
only,  is  now  published  also  in  English.  The  journal 
contains  a comprehensive  list  of  Japanese  manu- 
factures. 

A new  company,  rejDorted  to  be  capitalized  at  yen 
10,000,000,  plans  to  utilize  as  floating  warehouses 
the  wooden  ships  constructed  in  Japan  during  the 
war.  This  is  expected  to  relieve  appreciably  the 
shortage  of  warehouse  accommodations  at  the  chief 
ports.  Part  of  the  machinery  for  handling  cargo  has 
already  been  installed.  The  first  of  the  warehouse 
ships,  seven  in  number,  will  be  located,  it  is  said,  in 
Kobe  harbor. 


An  enterprise  capitalized  at  yen  20,000,000  is  being 
formed  for  the  establishment  of  cold  storage  plants  in 
Manchuria,  Shantung,  and  Japan.  The  plans  in- 
clude the  shipment  to  Japan  of  meat,  eggs,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  from  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  Shan- 
tung, and  the  construction  of  specially  fitted  ships. 
Refrigerating  cars  will  be  added  to  the  equipment  of 
Japanese  railways.  ! 

American  felts  are  largely  used  by  Japanese  paper  [ 
companies.  The  Canada  Weekly  Bulletin  gives  the  \ 

following  sizes  and  weights  as  those  most  in  demand: 

1.  Felts  for  Fourdriner  machines,  size  48  feet  by  124  inches, 
weight  about  50  pounds,  as  a wet  felt. 

2.  Felt  for  Fourdriner  machines,  size  48  feet  by  124  inches, 
weight  about  86  pounds,  as  press  felt. 

3.  Felts  used  for  top  cylinders  (wet  felt),  size  125  feet  by 
104  inches,  weight  about  143  pounds. 

4.  Bottom  cylinders  (wet  felt),  size  133  feet  by  104  inches, 
weight  about  170  pounds. 

5.  Press  felt  used  on  all  grades  of  board  except  those  re- 
quiring a surface  for  high  grade  lithographing,  size  42 
feet  by  104  inches,  weight  about  58  pounds. 

6.  Press  felt  of  high  quality  boxboards  for  clay  coating, 
size  42  feet  by  104  inches,  weight  about  70  pounds. 

American  cotton  is  again  being  imported  into 
Japan.  The  local  press  gives  the  November  import 
of  American  cotton  as  60,000  bales  with  a probable 
December  import  of  200,000  bales.  The  output  of 
cotton  yarn  throughout  the  country  during  No- 
vember is  stated  to  have  been  174,855  bales,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  6,700  bales  as  compared  with  Octo- 
ber, 1919,  and  of  32,705  bales  as  compared  with 
November,  1918. 

The  Japanese  Government  is  reported  to  have 
under  contemplation  an  expenditure  of  yen  20,000,- 
000  in  subsidies  for  the  development  of  the  silk  in- 
dustries. 

Figures  made  available  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Tokyo  show  that  between  June,  1914,  and 
September,  1919,  the  wages  of  workmen  in  Japan 
have  increased  from  38  to  346.4  per  cent. 

Jugoslavia 

The  Jugoslav  Minister  of  Transportation  recently 
visited  Vienna,  where  he  closed  a contract  with  the 
Austrian  Government  for  the  delivery  of  seventy 
locomotives  to  Jugoslavia.  Additional  shifts  of 
workmen  have  been  introduced  in  the  Jugoslav  re- 
pair shops  and  it  is  claimed  that  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
locomotives  will  soon  be  fit  for  use. 

Commercial  relations  between  Jugoslavia  and 
Poland  are  developing  favorably.  Poland  sends 
Jugoslavia  petroleum,  salt,  sugar,  textile  goods,  etc., 
and  receives  in  return  meat,  fat,  tobacco,  prunes, 
marmalade,  and  distilled  beverages.  A good  rail- 
road connection  between  these  two  countries  via 
Hungary  is  planned.  In  order  to  strengthen  and 
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stabilize  the  commercial  relations  between  Poland 
and  Jugoslavia,  the  latter  country  will  establish  in 
Warsaw  an  official  commercial  agency. 

Business  between  Jugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia 
is  also  becoming  increasingly  active,  particularly 
since  the  successful  conclusion  of  a treatv  between 
the  former  country  and  Austria,  which  is  particularly 
favorable  to  the  Jugoslav  transit  traflfic.  Czecho- 
slovakia has  arranged  a treaty  with  Jugoslavia,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  latter  receives  large  quantities 
of  sugar  in  exchange  for  grain  and  cattle. 

The  Pan  Russian  Central  Union  of  Cooperative 
Societies  (Centro  Sojus)  has  initiated  the  exchange 
of  merchandise  and  the  resumption  of  commercial 
relations  with  Jugoslavia.  For  this  purpose  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  with  the  corresponding 
central  union  in  Belgrade,  where  a bureau  of  in- 
formation will  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  those 
interested  either  in  Jugoslavia  or  in  Russia. 

Jugoslavia  needs  from  the  United  States  among 
other  things  cotton,  cotton  yarn,  agricultural  and 
mining  machinery. 

Latvia 

The  Exchange  Committee  of  Libau  announces  that 
it  will  hold  a sample  fair  in  that  city  in  June,  1920. 
Its  scope  is  to  be  international  and  it  will  include 
samples  of  raw  materials,  manufactures,  engines, 
foodstuffs,  provisions,  etc.  Similar  fairs  are  to  be 
held  annually. 

Lithuania 

The  customs  tariff  in  force  in  Lithuania  is  that  of 
July,  1919.  The  rates  are  ad  valorem  and  calcu- 
lated on  the  invoice  value  of  the  merchandise.  The 
invoices  should  be  certified.  One  per  cent,  is  col- 
lected on  condiments,  tea,  sugar,  coal,  mineral  oils 
and  greases,  metals  in  leaf,  plates,  or  bars ; manufac- 
tured iron,  scythes,  shovels,  rails,  tools,  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery;  fifteen  per  cent,  on 
cacao,  coffee,  chocolate,  wine,  beer,  bulbs  of  flowers, 
textiles  of  all  kinds  except  lace,  embroideries,  cotton 
stockings,  cotton  and  linen;  twenty  per  cent,  on 
shoes,  leather  goods,  wooden  furniture,  glassware, 
rubber  goods,  silk  and  half  silk,  hats,  toys,  auto- 
mobiles, matches,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco; 
twenty-five  per  cent,  on  brandy,  pharmaceutical 
specialties,  playing  cards  and  precious  metals;  ten 
per  cent,  on  all  other  kinds  of  merchandise. 

The  importation  of  cigarettes,  wines,  liquors,  and 
matches  is  subject  to  governmental  authorization. 

The  money  in  circulation  is  that  issued  by  the 
Banque  Orientale  de  Commerce  et  de  ITndustrie  in 


roubles  and  in  marks  at  the  rate  of  two  marks  for  one 
rouble. 

Morocco 

The  present  is  conceded  to  be  a favorable  time 
for  Americans  to  obtain  a foothold  in  the  Moroccan 
market,  in  spite  of  inadequate  transportation  facili- 
ties. Morocco  will  undoubtedly  remain  an  agricul- 
tural country  for  many  years  to  come  and  will  need 
all  sorts  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery 
in  which  the  United  States  specializes.  These  arti- 
cles are  temporarily  exempted  from  the  ten  per  cent, 
customs  tax  in  the  ports  of  the  French  Zone,  but  are 
still  subject  to  the  22  per  cent,  tax  for  public  works. 

Other  articles  which  the  United  States  should  be 
able  to  furnish  are  corrugated  roofing,  paints,  locks 
and  other  hardware,  wire  poultry  fence,  barbed  wire, 
galvanized  iron,  windmills,  pumps,  stoves,  plumbers’ 
supplies,  canned  goods  and  cement.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  good  roads  offers  a growing  field  for 
the  American  motor  car. 

Efforts  to  enter  this  market  by  mailing  catalogues 
and  circular  letters  in  English  have  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  it  is  necessary  to  send  salesmen  with  full 
lines  of  samples  to  show  to  the  native  dealers. 

Nicaragua 

Two  conventions  of  importance  have  recently 
been  arranged  between  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua.  By  the  Money  Order  Convention, 
money  orders  for  Nicaragua  may  now  be  purchased 
at  any  classified  station  of  the  New  York  post  office 
and  those  issued  in  Nicaragua  may  be  drawn  on  New 
York  and  may  be  cashed  at  any  classified  station. 
A commercial  treaty  for  a period  of  six  years,  and 
similar  to  that  already  ratified  by  the  United  States 
and  Ecuador,  prescribes  the  privileges  under  which 
manufacturers,  merchants  and  their  agents  may  ex- 
tend their  trade  reciprocally  by  licensing  their  travel- 
ing men,  thus  giving  them  oflBcial  standing.  The 
free  importation  of  samples  and  the  waiving  of  cus- 
toms formalities  for  commercial  travelers,  as  well  as 
for  men  traveling  to  study  trade  or  to  buy,  are  pro- 
vided in  the  agreement. 

Peru 

Peru  is  preparing  for  the  centennial  of  its  inde- 
pendence in  1921,  and  plans  to  complete  various 
public  works  before  that  time.  The  city  of  Lima 
expects  to  have  its  streets  repaved.  The  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  the  National  Government  for  a road  sys- 
tem is  to  be  prosecuted,  a fact  which  will  enhance 
the  already  increasing  markets  in  Peru  for  the  sale 
of  American  motor  trucks  and  automobiles.  Ad- 
vertising by  means  of  automobile  motion  pictures 
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and  illustrations  of  motor  cars  in  Peruvian  papers 
are  suggested  as  a most  effective  method  of  increas- 
ing sales  of  these  machines.  The  Government  is  to 
execute  a nation-wide  sanitation  scheme  under  the 
direction  of  Surgeon  General  W.  C.  Gorgas,  and  there 
will  be  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  sanitary  sup- 
plies. Railway  construction  is  also  to  be  under- 
taken. 

Shipbuilding  will  be  considerably  increased  in 
Peru.  Three  shipbuilding  corporations,  one  an 
American  firm  and  the  others  a British  and  an  Italian 
company,  are  to  locate  in  this  republic. 

Philippine  Islands 

An  irrigation  project  is  being  introduced  at  Can- 
don,  Ilocos  Sur,  to  irrigate  the  rice  fields  of  Candon 
at  a cost  of  $150,000.  An  appropriation  of  100,000 
pesos  was  recently  made  for  the  construction  of  an 
irrigation  system  to  cover  an  area  of  3,250  acres 
lying  between  the  municipalities  of  Tagudia,  the  cap- 
ital of  Mt.  Province,  and  Sevilla,  a region  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  corn,  tobacco  and 
sugar. 

Adoption  of  more  scientific  methods  of  agriculture 
in  the  Philippines  and  improvement  of  roads  have 
quickened  the  demand  for  farm  machinery,  agricul- 
tural tractors,  motor  trucks  and  automobiles. 

A Japanese  corporation  having  its  main  ofiice  at 
Tosabori,  Osaka,  Japan,  is  reported  to  be  about  to 
erect  factories  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  cheap  cloth  from  hemp  waste.  The  proc- 
ess is  said  to  be  protected  by  patent  rights  in  both 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Poland 

There  has  been  organized  a Polish  Economic 
Council  in  the  United  States  to  act  as  a semi-official 
advisory  body  to  the  Polish  Legation  and  Consulate 
General,  in  affording  American  interests  the  fullest 
aid  and  information  regarding  Poland.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  is  Mr.  W.  Gliwic,  Commercial 
Counsellor  of  the  Polish  Legation,  and  the  Vice- 
Chairmen  are  the  Consul  General  at  New  York  and 
Mr.  Stephen  de  Czesznak. 

Although  the  State  Devisen-Zentrale  has  been 
abolished,  dealings  in  foreign  exchange  in  Poland  are 
still  subject  to  various  regulations  affecting  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  foreign  currency  and  other  opera- 
tions. 

Russia 

The  State  Department  has  announced  the  com- 
munique of  the  Supreme  Council  in  Paris  to  the 
effect  that  the  Council  “has  decided  that  it  would 
permit  the  exchange  of  goods  on  the  basis  of  reci- 
procity between  the  Russian  people  and  allied  and 


neutral  countries,”  giving  facilities  to  the  Russian 
cooperative  organizations  to  arrange  for  the  importa- 
tion into  Russia  of  necessaries  in  exchange  for  exports 
of  grain,  flax,  etc.  The  State  Department  has  an- 
nounced no  action  on  its  own  account  in  this  matter. 

A special  commission  which  has  been  studying 
conditions  in  the  Donetz  Basin  reports  that  the  coal 
situation  is  improving  rapidly.  The  July,  1919,  pro- 
duction amounted  to  16,300,000  poods  (262,000 
tons),  the  August  production  amounted  to  20,300,- 
000  poods  (326,000  tons),  and  the  September  figures 
reached  26,600,000  poods  (428,000  tons).  The  Octo- 
ber daily  production  was  at  the  rate  of  over  1,000,000 
poods,  or  30,000,000  poods  monthly  (480,000  tons). 
The  chief  difficulty  experienced  is  the  almost  com- 
plete lack  of  rolling  stock.  Scarcely  any  coal  is  mov- 
ing. In  the  meantime,  coal  stocks  are  growing. 

The  civil  administration  of  Batum  announced 
that,  effective  March  1,  1920,  import  duties  will  be 
imposed  at  ten  times  the  rates  of  the  old  Russian 
tariff  of  February  28,  1915.  Certain  foodstuffs,  in- 
cluding flour,  maize,  and  sugar,  and  certain  manu- 
factured goods,  such  as  tools,  machines,  and  appa- 
ratus, except  typewriters,  chemicals,  and  motor 
trucks  and  tractors,  are  to  continue  on  the  free  list. 
A new  schedule  of  export  duties  entered  into  course 
on  January  1,  1920,  but  copies  have  not  yet  reached 
this  country. 

South  Africa 

Business  conditions  are  reported  to  be  very  good 
throughout  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  with  agricul- 
ture flourishing  and  the  factories  running  at  full  time. 
According  to  a late  census  there  are  now  about  six 
thousand  factories  in  the  Union  with  an  annual  out- 
put of  goods  worth  about  three  hundred  million 
dollars. 

Rhodesia  has  about  five  thousand  acres  under 
tobacco,  the  largest  acreage  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  a record  crop  is  expected,  estimated  at 
between  1,500,000  and  1,600,000  pounds. 

The  future  demand  for  agricultural  machinery  is 
expected  to  be  heavy,  in  view  of  the  much  wider  cul- 
tivation throughout  the  country.  There  is  consider- 
able activity  in  the  building  trade  and  much  con- 
struction is  going  on  in  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  ma- 
terials. 

The  Government  of  the  Union  proposes  to  use  its 
own  vessels  to  import  wheat  and  to  grant  reduced 
railway  charges  for  flonr  from  South  African  pro- 
duce which  is  up  to  standard  quality. 

Spain 

The  efforts  to  cultivate  cotton  in  Spain  are  worthy 
of  attention.^  At  the  request  of  the  Barcelona  pro- 
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vincial  authorities,  the  Government  has  made  care- 
ful experiments  which  justify  the  expectation  that 
in  1920  a first  crop  of  about  3,000  tons  will  be  grown. 
Experts  claim  that  at  least  a million  acres  of  Spanish 
soil  are  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

It  is  clear  that  Spain  has  become  a very  important 
market  for  American  goods  and  it  is  gratifying  that 
many  enterprising  American  institutions  and  indi- 
vidual business  men  have  grasped  this  fact  and  are 
assiduously  cultivating  the  markets  of  the  new 
twentieth  century  Spain. 

Straits  Settlements 

The  following  statements  appeared  in  a letter  re- 
cently received  from  Penang : 

The  removal  of  restrictions  on  trade  and,  to  some  extent, 
on  travel  and  the  improvement  in  shipping  have  had  the  effect 
of  stimulating  commerce  with  the  American  and  European 
markets.  However,  the  recent  rate  of  exchange  on  New  York 
and  the  high  prices  of  materials  have  discouraged  order- 
placing with  American  concerns. 

The  vegetable  oil  industry  is  in  its  infancy  here,  although 
it  has  great  possibilities,  as  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
raw  material.  It  is  probable  that  vegetable  oil  will  become 
an  export  commodity  from  this  port  in  the  near  future.  The 
Government  is  disposed  to  cooperate  in  developing  the  in- 
dustry, and  a committee  was  appointed  some  time  ago  to 
study  the  question  thoroughly.  There  is  a good  field  here  for 
vegetable  oil  machinery,  and  it  is  particularly  desirable  that 
American  equipment  be  installed  in  the  initial  plants. 

American  automobiles  and  kindred  lines  have  a large  sale 
and  enjoy  an  excellent  reputation.  In  the  absence  of  definite 
statistics,  it  is  believed  there  are  more  American  cars  in  this 
section  than  all  other  makes  combined.  Many  high  priced 
cars  are  seen,  but  the  medium  and  lower  priced  cars  are  more 
in  demand.  As  there  is  general  prosperity  among  the  people, 
a much  larger  business  can  be  built  up  in  motor  vehicles  if 
proper  efforts  are  made.  Motorcycles  and  bicycles  are  exten- 
sively used,  but  American  makes  are  not  so  predominant  as  in 
motor  cars.  The  demand  for  motor  trucks  is  limited,  but 
could  be  increased. 

A good  market  for  dredging  machinery  is  rapidly  developing 
here.  The  two  or  three  American  dredges  now  operating  in 
the  tin  fields  have  given  such  good  results  that  orders  for 
others  are  being  placed. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  a fine  field  here  for  labor-saving 
equipment  that  has  scarcely  been  touched.  The  need  and  the 
wealth  are  here,  and  it  would  seem  that  proper  educational 
and  selling  efforts  only  are  required  for  its  development. 
Manufacturers  of  mining  machinery,  trucks,  tractors,  agri- 
cultural and  other  equipment  suitable  to  this  country  will 
find  a fertile  and  almost  virgin  field  for  their  enterprise. 

There  is  considerable  building  activity  in  this  region  at  the 
present  time,  notwithstanding  the  high  prices  of  all  building 
materials,  and  there  is  a considerable  demand  for  structural 
materials,  equipment,  tools  and  accessories. 

American  canned  goods,  such  as  meats,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, are  in  great  demand,  and  merchants  tell  me  they  are 
generally  preferred.  Practically  all  foodstuffs  are  imported, 
even  rice  for  the  coolie  laborers,  as  agricultural  production  is 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  rubber,  cocoanuts  and  tapioca. 

American  dyes  are  in  good  demand  and  have  acquired  an 
excellent  reputation.  It  is  believed  the  dye  trade  can  be  se- 


cured almost  entirely  by  American  houses,  if  proper  efforts 
are  made. 

Switzerland 

The  importance  of  the  Swiss  Electrical  Industry  is 
treated  in  the  latest  bulletin  of  the  banking  house  of 
Leu  and  Company,  Zurich.  The  financial  importance  of 
Swiss  waterpower  is  emphasized.  The  utilization  of 
such  power  is  steadily  decreasing  the  importation  of 
coal  and  will  offer  the  domestic^industry  a paying 
field  for  years  to  come.  Further,  attention  is  called 
to  the  present  importance  of  building  electric  motors 
and  also  of  electrical  heating  plants,  hot-water  facil- 
ities, the  manufacture  of  thermoelectric  and  special 
appliances,  as  well  as  of  installation  material,  which 
have  been  developed  to  a high  standard  in  Switzer- 
land. 

Recent  developments  justify  the  assumption  that 
Switzerland  will  regain  the  important  position  in  in- 
ternational transportation  it  held  before  the  war. 
As  a result  of  the  German-Swiss-Italian  conferences 
recently  held  in  Heidelberg,  the  German-Swiss-Ital- 
ian  traflBc  will  be  resumed  in  the  summer  of  1920,  if 
the  coal  situation  of  the  three  interested  Railroad 
Administrations  improves  by  that  time.  The  Sim- 
plon Express  has  maintained  since  January  a through 
parlor-car  service  train  to  Serbia  and  Roumania;  its 
continuation  to  Greece  on  the  one  side  and  Constan- 
tinople on  the  other  is  only  a question  of  a short 
time.  The  Orient  Express  will  soon  be  opened  to 
general  traffic  and  no  longer  be  reserved  for  diplo- 
matic and  military  purposes.  If,  as  is  anticipated,  it 
will  in  the  future  pass  through  South  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland will  be  recompensed  by  new  express  connec- 
tions between  Paris,  Basel,  Zurich  and  Vienna.  De- 
spite the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day,  the 
federal  railway  authorities  are  making  every  effort  to 
secure  for  Switzerland  the  advantages  in  interna- 
tional traffic  to  which  its  geographical  position  en- 
titles it. 

Transcaucasian  Republics 

The  opportunities  for  American  trade  in  the  new 
republics  of  Transcaucasia  are  greater  enhanced  by 
the  successful  work  of  the  American  Relief  Commit- 
tees. The  distribution  of  flour  and  clothing  to  Ar- 
menian refugees  and  persons  of  other  nationalities  in 
distress  has  been  carried  out  along  very  generous 
lines.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  has  come  into 
high  favor  promises  an  appreciable  increase  in  Amer- 
ican trade  with  the  restoration  of  order  and  return  to 
normal  conditions. 

Uruguay 

A new  highway  is  to  be  constructed  in  Uruguay  to 
connect  Colonia  and  San  Jose,  passing  through  Ro- 
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sario,  La  Paz  and  Nueva  Helvecia,  and  a public  call 
for  tenders  is  to  be  made.  This  projected  new  road 
is  an  extension  of  the  Montevideo-San  Jose  road,  and 
will  traverse  one  of  the  richest  and  most  intensely 


cultivated  zones  of  the  Department  of  Colonia.  It 
will  be  an  important  section  of  the  route  to  cross  the 
southern  port  of  the  Republic  and  to  connect  Buenos 
Aires  with  the  coastal  towns  of  Uruguay. 


Note:  The  Forei^  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  is  exceptionally  equipped  to 
reply  promptly  to  inquiries  regarding  current  market  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  opportunities 
for  the  sale  of  specific  products  abroad,  trade  and  banking  methods,  foreign  tariffs,  names  of  foreign 
buyers,  and  the  credit  standing  of  foreign  firms.  Its  service  is  available  to  customers  and  to  others 
interested  in  international  banking  connections  and  foreign  trade. 
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New  York,  February  6,  1920 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

Fifth  Avenue  Office 

Fifth  Avenue  and  43rd  Street,  New  York 
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The  joint  appeal  by  representative  men  of 
America,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  for  an  international 
conference  upon  the  economic  situation  in  Europe 
has  brought  forth  a frank  statement  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  (lovernment.  The  appeal 
for  a conference  was  not  sent  to  the  United  States 
Government.  It  was  sent  to  the  various  European 
Governments,  to  the  Reparations  Committee,  and 
to  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It 
appears  also  that  the  apj>eal  circulated  in  Europe 
differed  in  essential  particulars  from  that  circulated 
in  the  United  States,  a feature  of  the  European 
appeal  being  the  suggestion  of  a pooling  and  cancella- 
tion of  war  debts  which  would  practically  obligate 
the  United  States  to  shoulder  financial  war  burdens 
incurred  by  the  other  belligerents  prior  to  the  en- 
try of  this  country  into  the  war.  The  hope  also 
appeared  to  be  entertained  by  the  framers  of  the 
appeal  that  these  burdens  of  Europe  would  be  as- 
sumed through  additional  loans  to  Europe  by  the 
United  States  Government.  Such,  at  least,  were 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Carter  Glass,  to  whom  a copy  of  the  appeal  was  for- 
warded by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Comment  of  Mr.  Glass 

In  the  reply  of  the  Secretary,  made  just  prior  to 
resigning  his  office  in  order  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  it  is  stated  that  no  more  loans 
will  be  made  by  the  United  States  Government,  the 
total  of  whose  advances  to  Europe  since  the  armi- 
stice is  $4,226,584,688.41.  He  declares  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  world  must  now  get  out  of  banking 
and  trade,  and  that  “loans  of  Government  to  Gov- 
ernment not  only  involve  additional  taxes  or  borrow- 
ings by  the  lending  Government,  with  the  inflation 
attendant  thereon,  but  also  a continuance  by  the 
borrowing  Government  of  control  over  private  activ- 
ities, which  only  postpones  sound  solutions  of  the 
problems.”  Continuing  he  says: 


“The  Treasury  is  opposed  to  governmental  control 
over  foreign  trade  and  finance  and  even  more  opposed 
to  private  control.  It  is  convinced  that  the  credits 
re^uii'ed  ror  the  ecunoiincai'  res  tufa  uiciu.  'revival 

of  trade  must  be  supplied  through  private  channels; 
that  as  a necessary  contribution  to  that  end  the 
Governments  of  the  world  must  assist  in  the  res- 
toration of  confidence,  stability,  and  freedom  of 
commerce  by  the  adoption  of  sound  fiscal  policies, 
and  that  the  Reparations  Commission  must  adopt 
promptly  a just  and  constructive  policy.” 

Mr.  Glass  says  that  since  the  armistice  was  signed 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  has  pursued  a 
policy  calculated  to  restore  normal  conditions  as 
promptly  as  possible.  It  has  insisted  on  economy 
and  provided  for  debt  retiring  funds.  It  has  re- 
moved the  embargo  on  gold  exports,  thus  enabling 
those  who  have  credit  to  finance  purchases  through- 
out the  world  in  cash. 

His  View  of  European  Policy 

“Rightly  or  wrongly,”  continues  Mr.  Glass,  “a 
different  policy  has  been  pursued  in  Europe.  Euro- 
pean Governments  have  maintained,  since  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  embargoes  upon  the  export  of 
gold.  The  rectification  of  the  exchanges  now  ad- 
verse to  Europe  lies  primarily  in  the  hands  of  Euro- 
pean Governments.  The  normal  method  of  meeting 
an  adverse  international  balance  is  to  ship  gold. 
The  refusal  to  ship  gold  prevents  the  rectification  of 
an  adverse  exchange.  The  need  of  gold  embargoes 
lies  in  the  expanded  currency  and  credit  structure 
of  Europe.  Relief  would  be  found  in  disarmament, 
resumption  of  industrial  life  and  activity,  the  imposi- 
tion of  adequate  taxes,  and  the  issue  of  adequate 
domestic  loans. 

“The  American  people  should  not,  in  my  opinion, 
be  called  upon  to  finance,  and  would  not,  in  my 
opinion,  respond  to  a demand  that  they  finance  the 
requirements  of  Europe  in  so  far  as  they  result  from 
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the  failure  to  take  these  necessary  steps  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  credit. 

“Such  things  as  international  bond  issues,  inter- 
national guarantees,  and  international  measures  for 
the  stabilization  of  exchange  are  utterly  impracti- 
cable so  long  as  there  exist  inequalities  of  taxation 
and  domestic  financial  j)olicies  in  the  various  coun- 
tries involved;  and  when  these  inequalities  no  longer 
exist  such  devices  will  be  unnecessary.” 

Foreign  Exchange 

The  trend  of  foreign  exchange  during  the  last  fort- 
night has  been  steadily  downward.  Since  January  19 
the  highest  quotation  for  demand  Sterling  has  been 
$3.67  as  against ~a  par  of  $4.8665.  On  January  29  the 
fK)und  for  the  first  time  fell  below  $3.50  and  for  the 
end  of  the  month  the  low  was  $3.4934*  On  Wednes- 
day, February  4,  there  was  a further  recession  to  $3.18. 
At  the  same  time,  rates  on  other  European  countries 
have  also  fallen.  This  demoralization  of  the  ex- 
changes is  expected  to  start  the  process  of  rectifica- 
tion presently.  Already  there  has  been  considerable 
retrenchment  on  the  part  of  European  buyers,  but 
this  will  not  be  apparent  in  the  trade  reports  for  two 
or  three  months.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Glass,  the 
remedy  for  the  situation  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
manufacture  of  bank  credit  in  the  United  States  for 
the  movement  of  exports,  a process  which  has  al- 
ready proceeded  too  far,  but  in  the  movement  of 
goods,  of  investment  securities,  and  in  default  of 
goods  or  securities,  then  of  gold,  into  this  country 
from  Europe;  and  in  order  that  such  securities  may 
be  absorbed  by  investors  our  people  must  consume 
less  and  save.” 

To  many  observers  in  this  country  the  solution  of 
the  European  situation  depends  not  so  much  upon 
less  consumption  and  greater  saving  on  the  part  of 
our  people  as  it  does  upon  greater  production  by 
Europe,  not  production  of  battleships  and  army 
equipment,  but  production  of  coal,  wheat,  farm  prod- 
uce, ships,  and  whatever  will  decrease  unnecessary 
purchases  from  America.  iVt  the  same  time  there  is 
the  best  market  in  the  world  in  America  for  many 
things  which  Europe  produces,  and  prices  are  ab- 
normally high.  Whatever  sympathies  the  American 
people  may  have,  there;  is  a growing  feeling  in  this 
country  that  Europe  is  not  making  the  most  econom- 
ical use  of  her  resources. 

Foreign  Trade  in  1919 

The  value  of  American  exports  to  all  countries 
in  1919,  according  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
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aggregated  $7,922,150,502,  as  compared  with  $6,149,- 
087,545  for  1918.  Imports  were  valued  at  $3,904,- 
406,327,  as  against  $3,031,212,710  in  1918.  Exports 
to  France,  Italy  and  Canada  were  less  in  1919  than 
in  1918,  the  comparative  figures  for  the  three  coun- 
tries being  as  follows:  $893,368,996-$931, 199,774; 
$442,676,842-$492,174,547;  $734,267,286-$886,877,- 
684.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  1919 
were  valued  at  $2,279,178,048  as  compared  with 
$2,061,292,543  in  1918.  Those  to  Belgium  increased 
from  $154,649,338  to  $377,876,308 ; those  to  Denmark, 
from  $11,353,845  to  $163,965,478;  those  to  Greece, 
from  $4,346,471  to  $42,883,610;  those  to  the  Nether- 
lands, from  $11,369,269  to  $255,134,440;  those  to 
Norway,  from  $36,137,464  to  $135,134,594;  those  to 
Sweden,  from  $15,674,100  to  $133,063,131.  There  was 
an  increase  in  exports  to  Mexico  of  from  $97,788,736 
to  $131,451,901;  to  Brazil,  from  $57,391,417  to 
$114,656,309;  to  China,  from  $52,570,579  to  $105,- 
514,962.  Exports  to  Chile  declined  from  $66,404,300 
to  $53,471,688.  All  of  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  increased  their 
exports  to  the  United  States  during  1919. 

Rediscount  Rates  Advanced 

With  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  of  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia  on  January  22  advanced  their  redis- 
count rates.  On  February  2 the  Board  announced 
that  the  new  rates  would  become  effective  immedi- 
ately in  all  the  districts  with  the  exception  of  the 
Minneapolis  district.  The  bank  there  asked  that  the 
discount  rate  on  trade  acceptances  maturing  within 
90  days  be  fixed  at  5^  per  cent,  for  that  district 
instead  of  the  6 per  cent,  quoted  for  other  districts, 
and  this  was  granted.  The  new  discount  rates  are 
as  follows:  Discounted  bills  maturing  within  ninety 
days  (including  member  banks’  fifteen-day  collateral 
notes  secured  by  Treasury  Certificates  of  Indebt- 
edness, 4^  per  cent.;  same,  secured  by  Liberty 
bonds  and  Victory  notes,  5}/^  per  cent.;  same,  other- 
wise secured  and  unsecured,  6 per  cent.;  bankers’ 
acceptances  discounted  for  member  banks,  5 per 
cent. ; trade  acceptances  maturing  within  ninety  days, 
6 per  cent. ; agricultural  and  livestock  paper  matur- 
ing 91  to  180  days,  6 percent.;  rate  on  paper  secured 
by  War  Finance  Corporation  bonds,  7 per  cent. 

Steel  Wages  Increased 

Elbert  H.  Gary,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 29  that  the  wage  rates  of  day  labor  at  the  manu- 
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facturing  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  had  been 
increased  about  10  p>er  cent.,  to  become  effective 
February  1,  and  that  other  rates  would  be  equitably 
adjusted.  This  meant  that  the  wages  of  day  laborers 
would  be  increased  from  $4.62  for  a ten-hour  day, 
including  two  hours  overtime,  to  $5.08.  If  the  num- 
ber of  common  laborers  be  estimated  at  170,000,  this 
increase  would  add  about  $24,000,000  a year  to  the 
company’s  payroll,  bringing  it  up  to  about  $475,- 
000,000.  This  increase  in  wages  derives  additional 
significance  because  of  the  failure  of  the  recent  strike 
of  steel  workers.  Since  1915  the  increase  of  pay  for 
unskilled  workers  has  amounted  to  about  144  per 
cent,  over  the  $2  wage  prevailing  at  the  end  of  that 
year. 

Business  Conditions 

The  condition  of  the  foreign  exchanges  is  a serious 
factor  in  the  calculation  of  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  larger  aspects  of  both  foreign  and  domestic 
trade.  Certainly  Europe  cannot  continue  to  buy 
here  at  such  extraordinary  premiums,  and,  with  the 
general  curtailment  by  bankers  of  loans  on  commod- 
ities in  stock  or  storage,  there  is  some  likelihood 
of  liquidation  at  lower  prices  than  have  been  cur- 
rent. The  prevailing  opinion  is,  however,  that  in 
the  face  of  the  world  shortage  of  goods  such  a situa- 
tion would  quickly  pass.  Rectification  of  the  ex- 
changes would  soon  invite  a resumption  of  purchases 
by  Europe,  which  would  tend  to  stiffen  prices  here. 

An  epidemic  of  influenza,  as  yet  not  approaching 
in  fatality  that  of  a year  ago,  has  necessitated  con- 
siderable regulation  of  business  hours  in  the  larger 
cities  and  has  probably  been  a deterrent  in  some 
industries.  Other  unfavorable  elements  are  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  and  fuel  at  the  iron  and 
steel  centres.  Retail  business  continues  on  a pro- 
digious scale  everywhere. 

The  Money  Market 

The  increase  in  rediscount  rates  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks,  with  its  differential  in  favor  of  Gov- 
ernment obligations  as  against  commercial  paper, 
has  resulted  in  a heavy  increase  of  borrowings  on 
war  paper  and  a comparable  decrease  in  the  borrow- 
ings on  other  paper.  As  a whole,  loans  have  expanded 
despite  the  higher  rates. 

On  January  30  the  rate  for  call  money  went  to 
20  per  cent.,  the  high  for  the  week.  The  present 
week  opened  with  unusually  high  rates,  renewals 
being  made  at  14  per  cent.,  and  the  high  for  the  day 
being  16  per  cent.  Time  money  for  all  dates  is  scarce. 


Commodity  Markets 

Iron:  Prices  have  advanced  in  response  to  heavy 
purchases.  Quotations  on  February  3 were:  No.  IX 
foundry,  $46.05  and  $47.05;  No.  2X  foundry,  $45.05 
and  $46.05. 

Coffee:  The  local  spot  market  is  quiet.  Rio  7s 
are  quoted  at  15^  and  15^4  cents;  Santos  7s  at 
25^^  and  25^  cents.  Nominal  quotations  for  milder 
grades  are:  Maracaibo,  2334  and  26  cents;  washed, 
2634  and  28  cents;  Bogota,  common,  21  and  23 
cents;  fancy,  27  and  2734  cents;  Bucaramanga,  24 
and  27  cents;  washed,  27J4  and  2834  cents;  Costa 
Rica,  common,  19  and  20  cents;  prime  to  choice,  29 
and  293^4  cep^«. 

Sugar:  The  market  is  quiet,  refiners  being  in  re- 
ceipt of  shipments  delayed  by  Cuban  labor  troubles. 
The  freer  arrivals  point  to  larger  supplies  of  refined 
sugars.  Quotations  on  February  3 were  13.04  cents 
for  Cuban  and  13  cents  for  Porto  Rico. 

Cocoa:  The  market  continues  to  hold  steady. 
Quotations  on  February  3 were:  Accra,  18  and  1834 
cents;  Bahia,  20  and  22  cents;  Arriba,  26  and  2634 
cents;  Machala,  2434  and  25  cents;  Sanchez,  18^ 
and  19  cents. 

Crude  Rubber  : This  market  is  affected  by  the 
decline  in  Sterling  exchange  and  little  business  is 
being  done.  Quotations  on  February  3 were:  Up- 
river fine,  45^  and  46  cents;  Centrals,  25  and 
27  cents. 

Hides:  Importers  are  said  to  be  well  supplied 
with  dry  hides  and  refuse  to  do  business  at  present 
prices.  Bogotas  and  Orinocos  are  quoted  at  48 
cents,  and  Central  Americas  at  47  cents. 

Goat  Skins:  Quotations  on  February  3 were: 
Brazil,  first  selection,  $2.50  Oaxaca,  first  selection, 
$1.60  and  $1.70;  Payta,  $1.10. 

Cotton:  Foreign  exchange  fluctuations  and  un- 
certainty as  to  money  rates  are  having  their  effect 
upon  this  market,  but  prices  are  holding  up  well. 
On  February  2,  March  cotton  sold  at  35.78  and  36.17 
cents;  May  at  33.78  and  34.23  cents;  and  July  at 
31.65  and  32.04  cents. 

Lead:  Outside  sellers  are  holding  for  8^  cents. 
New  York,  and  8.3234  cents.  East  St.  Louis. 

Spelter:  Prime  Western  was  quoted  on  Feb.  3 
at  9.30  cents  for  spot  New  York  and  8.9734  cents 
for  East  St.  Louis.  The  condition  of  foreign  exchange 
has  affected  adversely  the  buying  for  foreign  account. 
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We  are  Paying  for 


Foreign  Money 

Bank  Notes 

Gold 

Silver 

Dutch 

37.00 

.39 

.35 

Indian 

.32 

• • • • 

.28 

Italian  (5  to  100s) 

6.00 

.19)4 

.10 

(500  & 1000) 

6.00 

Norwegian 

.18 

.26 

.20 

Portuguese 

35.00 

• • • • 

.40 

Russian  (Nominal) 

.51 

.25 

Spanish 

17.75 

4.85 

.18 

Swedish 

19.25 

.26 

.20 

Swiss 

17.00 

.19)4 

.12 

Argentine 

.41 

4.75 

.30 

Brazil 

.25 

.53 

.20 

Chile 

.17 

.35 

.15 

Costa  Rica 

.22 

.45 

.25 

Colombia  (Gold  Note) 

.90 

4.80 

.75 

Cuba 

.98 

.90 

Ecuador 

.38 

4.78 

.65 

Japan 

.47 

.49 

.40 

Panama 

• • • • 

• • « • 

Philippine 

.47 

• • • • 

.45 

Peru 

4.75 

4.80 

.68 

Uruguay 

.98 

• • • • 

.75 

Venezuela 

.18 

3.90 

.13 

All  rates  subject  to  fluctuations. 


Aluminum:  Virgin  brands  in  ton  lots  are  quoted 
at  31 3^^  and  323^  cents  a pound. 

Antimony:  Chinese  and  Japanese  brands  are  firm 
at  11J4  and  113^  cents  a pound. 

Tungsten:  Prices  remain  unchanged  at  $7  for 
Chinese  Wolframite;  $9  and  $9.50  for  Bolivian;  and 
$15  for  American  Scheelite. 

Quicksilver  : The  price  declined  recently  to  $85 
per  fiask. 

Copper:  The  market  is  without  features  and 
prices  are  unchanged.  For  the  first  quarter  1934 
cents  is  being  asked.  Some  spot  copper  is  being 
offered  at  slightly  less  than  19  cents. 

Tin:  A slight  fall  in  the  local  spot  market  signal- 
ized the  opening  of  the  week.  Spot  Straits  was 
quoted  at  5934  cents.  April  and  May  shipments  are 
quoted  at  59  cents  a pound. 

Silver:  The  commercial  quotation  on  February  3 

was  $1.3434* 

Foreign  Currency  Rates,  February  2,  1920 

(As  quoted  by  Specie  Department,  Guaranty  Trust 

Company  of  New  York) 


We  are  Paying  for 


Foreign  Money 

Bank  Notes 

Gold  Silver 

Canadian 

Will  buy  at  market 

English  (£5  to  £20) 

1 3.45 

4.90  4.15 

(10/  to  £1)  1 

1 3.45 

#•••  •••• 

Australian  & N.  Z.  \ 

>Per£l 

4.90  4.00 

Scotch  & Irish  / 

3.40 

• •••  •••• 

South  African  * 

1 3.25 

4.80  3.60 

Jamaican  y 

' 3.25 

• •••  •••• 

Algerian 

.06 

.19)4  .13 

Belgian 

.07 

.19V2  .11 

Danish 

.15^ 

.26  .20 

Finnish 

.03 

.1934  *11 

French  (5  to  100s) 
(500  & 1000) 

.0834 

.08 

.1934  .11 

Greek 

.13 

.1934  .11 

Foreign  Securities 


Quotations  on  the  chief  foreign  securities  traded 
in  on  the  New  York  market  on  February  3 were  as 
follows: 


Security 

Rate 

Due 

Bid 

Offer 

Yield 

Anglo  French 

5 

1920 

9534 

95  Vs 

11.50 

Govt,  of  Switzerland 

53^ 

1929 

8834 

8934 

7.00 

Kingdom  of  Norway 

6 

1923 

97 

97  M 

6.75 

Paris,  City  of 

6 

1921 

9034 

91 

11.95 

Swedish  Government 

6 

1939 

9334 

9434 

6.50 

Utd.  Kg.  of  Gr.  Brt.  & Ire. 

534 

1921 

943^ 

945^ 

8.90 

Utd.  Kg.  of  Gt.  Brt.  & Ire. 

5>^ 

1922 

9334 

9334 

8.10 

Utd.  Kg.  of  Gt.  Brt.  & Ire. 

5V2 

1929 

933^ 

93^ 

6.35 

Utd.  Kg.  of  Gr.  Brt.  & Ire. 

534 

1937 

87 

873^ 

6.75 

City  of  Marseilles 

6 

1934] 

9034 

City  of  Bordeaux 

6 

1934] 

> 90 

7.05 

City  of  Lyons 

6 

1934, 

7134 

11.00 

Japanese  Govt.  II 

434 

1925 

72 

i 


New  York,  February  16,  1920 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


140  Broadway, 


American  Goods  and 

The  precipitate  decline  of  their  foreign  exchanges 
to  record  low  levels  has  brought  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  to  a realization  of  the  impossibility 
of  continuing  longer  the  policies  under  which  their 
economic  life  was  sustained  during  the  war.  It  is 
now  beginning  to  be  seen  that  the  present  situation 
arises  from  their  failure  during  the  last  year  to  im- 
pose upon  themselves  and  upon  the  business  interests 
of  their  several  countries  sucb  restrictions  as  would 
have  operated  to  reduce  ex{)enditures  to  the  point 
of  bare  necessity  while  their  basic  industries  were 
being  re-established  upon  a j)ermanently  prosperous 
basis.  While  the  conferences  of  leading  bankers  and 
business  men  have  as  yet  brought  forth  no  compre- 
hensive plan  of  relief,  it  is  apparent  from  the  numer- 
ous individual  expressions  of  opinion  that  the  evils 
of  inflated  currencies  and  decreased  production  in 
the  face  of  a world  shortage  of  commodities  are  at 
last  understood.  Accumulations  of  gold,  in  some 
instances  beyond  anything  known  before  the  war, 
are  no  bar  to  declines  in  the  value  of  currencies  so 
long  as  the  central  banks  continue  to  issue  their 
notes  in  settlement  of  the  ordinary  expenditures  of 
government  and  to  meet  the  still  tremendous  sums 
that  are  carried  in  the  Governmental  statements  as 
war  expenses.  Appreciation  of  this  fact  is  spurring 
on  the  settlement  of  the  numerous  questions  as  to 
national  boundaries,  trade  routes,  repayments,  and 
reparations  which  the  Treaty  of  Peace  left  undecided 
altogether  or  dependent  upon  fortuitous  circum- 
stances. 

The  plain  fact  seems  to  be  that  consideration  of 
the  economic  welfare  of  Europe  as  a whole  has  been 
subordinated  to  national  aspirations.  For  more  than 
a year  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  have  been  given 
over  to  political  bickerings  while  business  interests 
have  been  either  neglected  altogether  or  so  hedged 
about  by  restrictions  incidental  to  the  maintenance 


New  York 


Foreign  Markets 

of  the  war  basis  that  all  large  efforts  to  solve  their 
problems  have  been  of  little  avail.  Now  that  the 
consequences  appear  in  a depreciation  of  exchanges 
to  the  danger  point,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  next  few  months  Europe  will  evolve  some 
broad-gauged  plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  her 
economic  affairs. 

Effect  in  America 

The  American  producer  and  exporter  are  deeply 
concerned  in  all  this.  It  is  obvious  that  the  immedi- 
ate effect  of  such  a decline  in  exchange  on  Europe 
as  that  recently  witnessed  is  a cancellation  of  orders 
and  an  obligation  upon  the  European  importer  to 
make  future  contracts  with  greater  discrimination. 
English  cotton  goods  manufacturers  are  reported  to 
be  cancelling  orders  already,  and  even  to  be  reship- 
ping raw  materials  from  their  warehouses.  Probably 
that  method  of  solving  the  problem  will  not  go  far, 
because  Europe  must  have  large  quantities  of  foods, 
raw  materials,  and  machinery  in  any  event,  but  there 
will  be  a wholesale  cutting  of  luxury  Imports.  Such 
things  as  must  be  bought  will  be  more  rigidly  in- 
spected. The  inclination  of  Europe  will  be  to  look 
elsewhere  for  her  requirements,  to  accept  substitutes, 
unless  the  American  exporter  can  make  the  combina- 
tion of  quality  and  price  especially  attractive.  In 
other  words,  the  easy  seller’s  market  that  developed 
during  the  war  will  give  way  in  some  degree  to  the 
necessity  for  greater  caution  and  self-reliance  now 
imposed  upon  our  European  customers.  This  possi- 
bility is  a challenge  to  the  far-sightedness  of  the 
American  producer.  Here  is  his  opportunity  to  test 
his  ability  to  compete  in  a world  market  before  his 
competitors  have  entirely  freed  themselves  from  their 
diflSculties.  All  the  chances  are  in  his  favor,  but  he 
must  exercise  greater  care  than  was  needful  during 
the  war  period.  Frequently  he  will  have  to  let  the 
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present  shadow  go  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the 
future  substance.  It  is  a time  full  of  opportunities 
for  the  trader  of  broad  vision  and  fine  appreciation 
of  the  subtleties  involved  in  holding  a market. 

China  Buying  Heavily 

Asia  presents  another  interesting  situation  in 
foreign  trade.  Measured  in  American  dollars,  Chi- 
nese currency  is  at  a premium  and  the  Chinese  im- 
porter can  buy  advantageously  in  our  markets.  The 
only  present  limit  is  the  fact  that  China  is  not  an 
industrial  country.  She  offers  a comparatively  re- 
stricted market  for  complicated  machinery,  for  food- 
stuffs, and  for  luxuries,  but  her  natural  resources  are 
being  steadily  explored,  and  all  indications  point  to 
an  improvement  in  economic  conditions  that  bids 
fair  for  those  who  develop  her  markets  in  its  pre- 
liminary stages. 

Conserving  Credit 

America,  too,  faces  the  necessity  of  conserving  her 
credit  resources.  A definite  effort  is  being  made  to 
reduce  borrowings  at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
the  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  at  this  juncture 
in  the  world’s  affairs  the  extension  of  credit  should 
be  limited  to  legitimate  industrial  and  commercial 
undertakings.  Gold  is  being  shipped  in  fair  quantity 
to  our  creditors  in  South  America  and  the  Orient. 
At  the  same  time  the  Government  is  reducing  its 
deposits  in  many  of  the  National  banks,  a circum- 
stance tending  to  decrease  their  lending  power,  since 
the  banks  were  required  to  hold  no  reserves  against 
these  Federal  deposits.  Ability  to  lend  would,  there- 
fore, still  be  restricted  even  if  every  dollar  so  with- 
drawn by  the  Government  were  immediately  rede- 
posited to  the  credit  of  private  individuals.  Shortage 
of  fuel,  labor,  and  railroad  cars,  making  difficult 
prompt  deliveries  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured 


goods,  have  also  helped  to  tie  up  a large  amount  of 
domestic  credit.  The  demand  for  goods  at  present 
prices  is  still  extraordinarily*  large,  and  there  is  no 
immediate  danger  of  overproduction. 

The  World’s  Gold 

The  mobilization  of  gold  in  the  central  banks  and 
national  treasuries  throughout  the  world,  in  com- 
bination with  the  steadily  increasing  flow  of  this 
metal  into  India,  is  having  its  effect  upon  the  Ameri- 
can dollar.  While  the  great  problem  of  the  moment 
is  a more  efficient  distribution  of  the  total  gold  sup- 
ply, in  order  to  meet  commercial  and  industrial 
needs.  New  York  remains  the  one  important  free 
gold  market.  Instead  of  permitting  their  gold  to  be 
shipped  out  in  settlement  of  unfavorable  trade  bal- 
ances, those  countries  which  are  carrying  tmprece- 
dented  issues  of  paper  purrency  believe  it  more  advis- 
able to  maintain  their  reserves,  and  accordingly  are 
continuing  their  embargoes.  The  result  of  such 
Governmental  restrictions  is  to  increase  the  credit 
burden  of  New  York,  and  to  force  the  American 
dollar  to  a premium  by  calling  upon  it  to  do  more 
work  than  it  ought  to  be  doing. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council  Convention 

Trade  advisers  from  about  thirty  foreign  nations 
of  the  Americas  and  the  Orient  will  represent  those 
countries  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council  in  San  Francisco  between 
May  12  and  15.  The  Secretary  of  the  Council,  Mr. 
O.  K.  Davis,  states  that  these  advisers  will  be  in  a 
position  to  supply  first  hand  information  concerning 
the  markets  in  their  respective  countries.  Delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  will  also  be  pres- 
ent, making  the  convention  an  important  clearing 
house  of  foreign  trade  information. 


Foreign  Markets 


Argentine  Republic 

Reports  from  Argentina  indicate  that  1919  was 
an  exceptionally  pros])erous  year  for  that  Republic. 
The  crop  surplus  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  facil- 
itating credit  sales  to  European  nations;  the  gold 
reserve  for  paper  currency  equals  76.8  per  cent,  of 
the  money  in  circulation;  business  troubles  have  been 
comparatively  small  in  number,  with  liabilities  of 
16,107,350.27  paper  pesos;  corporations  have  paid 
good  dividends,  several  more  than  40  per  cent.,  while 
the  average  paid  by  foreign  corporations  there 
reached  18.74  per  cent. 


Three  measures  for  the  benefit  of  Argentina’s  eco- 
nomic welfare,  now  before  the  National  Parliament, 
will  likely  be  passed,  namely,  the  bill  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Argentine  floating  debt,  that  for  the 
creation  of  the  Land  Bank,  and  another  for  the  forma- 
tion of  “El  Banco  de  la  Republika.’’ 

The  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  is  the  center  for 
various  improvements  that  are  being  undertaken. 
The  National  Government  has  inaugurated  a state 
fisheries  project  to  supply  Buenos  Aires  with  fish, 
and  has  entrusted  its  management  to  a Dutch  expert. 
The  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  City  Council 
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of  Buenos  Aires  has  granted  the  request  for  a con- 
cession to  establish  a line  of  autobuses  in  the  city. 

Provision  of  a water  supply  and  sewage  system  in 
the  principal  towns  of  this  province  is  being  planned. 
The  list  of  towns  and  their  population,  as  shown  by 
the  census  of  1914,  are  as  follows: 

Towns  without  water  supply  or  sewage  system 

Population 


Junin 21,172 

Pergamino 20,549 

Azul 19,602 

Quilmes 19,311 

Tres  Arroyos 16,923 

TandU 15,784 

Lujan 9,428 

Olavarria 7,893 

Towns  without  sewage 

Population 

Bahia  Blanca 44,143 

Chicilcoy 23,241 

Lomas  de  Zamorra 22,231 

Mercedes 22,078 

San  Nicolas 19,085 

San  Fernando 14,574 

San  Martin 11,645 

25  de  Mayo 9,573 


Bids  have  been  authorized  for  the  purchase  of 
22,000  tons  of  cast  iron  piping  for  the  construction  of 
water  works  in  the  capital  and  in  the  Provinces. 

An  increasing  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  pro- 
duction of  yerba  mate.  The  Government  has  lands 
for  farming  in  Missiones,  the  territory  in  the  extreme 
northeast  of  the  Argentine,  which  were  recently 
taken  up  by  fifty  families  of  German  immigrants. 

Coal  has  recently  been  discovered  near  the  Chilean 
frontier.  These  seams  in  the  Rio  Negro  territory 
near  Lake  Eupyen  are  said  to  be  close  to  the  surface 
and  easily  worked,  the  cost  of  production  being 
estimated  at  two  pesos  gold  per  ton. 

The  deposits  of  petroleum  in  the  district  of  Como- 
doro  Rivadavia  are  to  be  exploited  by  the  Pearson 
Petroleum  interests  of  London,  which  contemplate 
investing  £5,000,000  in  this  project. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  is  arranging  through 
the  Argentine  Embassy  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
the  purchase  of  5,000  car  wheels  for  use  on  the  State 
Railways. 

A project  is  on  foot  to  build  a road  across  the  Andes 
and  establish  a line  for  motor  traffic  betw^een  the 
towns  of  Antofagasta,  Chile,  and  Salta  in  north- 
western Argentina.  * The  route  decided  upon  is  that 
planned  for  the  Trahsandine  railway  which,  though 
projected  in  1907,  has  not  been  followed.  The  road 
will  open  a new  market  for  the  industries  of  Salta, 
Jujuy  and  Tucuman  and  will  provide  an  outlet  to 
the  east  for  the  industries  of  Northern  Chile.  Food- 
stuffs should  be  cheapened  thereby  and  it  is  hoped 


that  the  construction  of  the  international  railway 

through  Chile  will  be  pushed. 

Argentine  trade  makes  a constant  request  for  all 
classes  of  machinery.  The  demand  for  a cheap,  com- 
paratively low  horsepower  oil  engine  for  use  in  driv- 
ing, lighting,  or  small  milling  plants  is  quite  pro- 
nounced because  oil  as  a substitute  for  wood  or  coal 
is  being  increasingly  used.  American  motor  cars 
not  only  are  popular  and  cheaper  than  European 
models,  but  are  the  only  ones  procurable  in  local 
markets.  Stocks  of  all  imported  goods  have  been 
allowed  to  run  low  but  articles  of  hardware  are  espe- 
cially scarce.  Nails,  wire,  wire-netting,  iron  piping, 
galvanized  iron  sheetings  and  gutterings  are  espe- 
cially desired.  Reports  indicate  that  the  province 
of  Cordoba  has  need  particularly  of  clothes,  cash- 
meres, dress  materi  als,  iron  and  steel  implements,  all 
sorts  of  tools,  saws,  belting  for  mills,  ironmonger’s 
goods,  patent  medicines  and  drugs,  stationery,  books 
and  writing  materials. 

Australia 

In  order  to  protect  Australian  motor  body  builders, 
the  Government  has  limited  the  import  of  motor 
bodies  to  a certain  percentage  of  the  number  of 
chassis  imported.  A new  order  prohibits  the  import 
of  batteries  intended  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
ignition,  lighting  and  starting  of  motor  vehicles, 
unless  they  are  brought  in  as  part  of  the  complete 
car,  and  there  are  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  im- 
portation of  carburetors  will  be  similarly  prohibited 
in  the  near  future. 

Reports  received  state  that  the  Australian  Steel 
Company,  Ltd.,  proposes  to  establish  large  steel 
works  at  West  Guildford  (Western  Australia),  and 
has  already  made  arrangements  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  to  supply  electric  power,  and  with 
the  State  Railways  Department  to  furnish  scrap 
material  for  castings. 

The  United  States  took  first  place  in  the  import 
trade  of  Australia  in  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 
1919;  this  place  had  until  then,  always  been  held 
by  Great  Britain.  The  total  imports  for  the  April- 
June  quarter  amounted  to  £24,255,921,  of  which 
£8,860,385  was  furnished  by  the  United  States  and 
£7,902,544  by  the  United  Kingdom.  The  biggest 
item  from  the  United  States  consisted  of  manufac- 
tures of  metal  (not  including  machines  and  machin- 
ery), and  paper  and  stationery,  while  Great  Britain 
furnished  the  largest  amount  of  textiles. 

Austria 

The  Austrian  Daimler  Motor  Works,  the  Fiat 
Works,  and  the  Puch  Works  in  Graz  are  cooperating 
for  foreign  business.  The  plants  were  greatly  en- 
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larged  during  the  war.  The  Daimler  and  Puch 
Works  manufacture,  besides  automobiles,  material 
for  field  and  forest  railways,  motor  plows,  etc.  Ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  standardize  the  manufactures 
of  the  entire  industry.  The  chief  competing  coun- 
tries are  the  United  States,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany. 

According  to  a preliminary  contract  concluded  be- 
tween the  Austrian  Landerbank  (Banque  des  Pays 
Autrichiens)  and  a French  bank  group  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays  Bas, 
the  Landerbank  is  to  have  its  main  office  at  Paris 
and  become  a French  institution  under  the  name  of 
the  Banque  des  Pays  de  I’Europe  Centrale.  The 
capital  is  to  be  converted  from  crowns  into  francs 
and  at  the  same  time  increased  by  40  million  francs 
through  issuing  preferred  stock  to  be  taken  over  by 
the  French  group  named  above.  The  realization  of 
the  plan  depends  upon  the  solution  of  a number  of 
commercial,  legal  and  financial  questions. 

Belgium 

The  Brussels  Fair,  which  is  to  be  held  April  4-20, 
1920,  is  being  organized  by  the  Brussels  municipal 
authorities  with  the  assistance  of  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment. It  will  consist  of  twenty-nine  groups,  in- 
cluding practically  every  important  industry.  The 
American  Consulate  General  at  Brussels  cables  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  that  all  foreign  ex- 
hibitors interested  in  exhibiting  at  the  Fair  must 
definitely  file  their  names  not  later  than  February  29. 

Bolivia 

Stocks  of  all  kinds  of  imported  goods  have  been 
depleted.  There  is  a keen  demand  for  substantial 
clothing  for  the  mountainous  district,  and  for  blan- 
kets. W’^oolen  shawls  of  bright  colors  are  desired  by 
the  Bolivian  women  especially.  The  various  mining 
companies  need  electrical  materials  to  carry  on  their 
operations. 

Important  deposits  of  petroleum  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Bolivia  and  are  being  exploited. 

Brazil 

The  Government  of  Brazil  is  interested  in  the 
development  of  petroleum  resources  and  will  furnish 
free  information,  maps,  etc.,  to  private  companies 
that  will  exploit  oil  territory.  Recent  discoveries  of 
oil  have  been  made  in  Bahia,  Alagoes  and  Sergipe. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Banco  Industrial  Americano 
is  about  to  erect  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  ten  thousand  North 
American  style  wooden  houses,  to  be  sold  at  prices 
of  $400,  $600  and  $1,000  each,  according  to  size, 
the  payments  to  be  made  by  installments. 


The  Government  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  is  building  a state  railway  line  from  Carlos  Bar- 
bosa to  Alfredo  Chaves  for  which  the  State  is  about 
to  purchase  quantities  of  materials  of  various  kinds. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  beginning  of  railroad  construc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  State  Government  and  several 
other  lines  are  contemplated.  The  Administration 
is  favorable  toward  American  material  but  lacks  in- 
formation concerning  it. 

As  a means  of  strengthening  mutual  trade  rela- 
tions between  Brazil  and  Argentina,  the  Argentine- 
Brazilian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  the  Commercial  Association  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  for  commercial  arbi- 
tration. Arbitration  committees  of  five  members 
and  three  alternates,  who  may  not  necessarily  be 
members  of  the  Chambers,  are  to  be  created  by  each 
Chamber. 

British  India 

Much  work  is  being  done  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  India  to  improve  the  rice  crop  in  that 
country.  Seed  is  being  raised  on  Government  farms, 
and  as  the  result  of  demonstrations  carried  out  by 
the  Agricultural  Departments  in  the  villages,  trans- 
plantation of  rice  is  gaining  in  popular  favor.  The 
Government  is  carrying  out  a very  large  program 
in  developing  communications  and  irrigation,  even 
in  remote  corners  of  India,  to  combat  the  effect  of 
drought  on  the  crops.  The  first  forecast  of  the  area 
under  rice  in  British  India  for  1919-20  places  it  at 
73,250,000  acres,  or  over  two  million  acres  more  than 
last  year. 

New  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mills  are  being 
opened  up  all  over  India,  while  existing  mills  are 
being  enlarged,  and  there  is  a very  large  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  mill  machinery,  particularly  engines, 
boilers,  and  textile  spinning  and  weaving  machinery. 
All  the  textile  mills  are  enjoying  a period  of  great 
prosperity,  and  a large  number  of  new  woolen  manu- 
facturing companies  have  been  floated  during  the 
last  six  months.  Record  prices  are  being  obtained 
both  for  yarns  and  cloth.  Indian  manufacturers  are 
unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  machinery  needed. 

British  South  Africa 

Owing  to  limited  imports  there  has  been  a great 
shortage  of  phosphate  fertilizers  in  South  Africa  for 
the  past  three  years.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
replace  imports  by  locally  manufactured  fertilizers, 
utilizing  the  refuse  from  abattoirs  and  fisheries,  but 
it  has  been  found  difficult  to  get  the  necessary 
digestor  plants. 

Prices  on  foodstuffs  have  advanced  to  unprece- 
dented heights,  as  a result  of  the  long  continued 
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drought.  Trade  continues  brisk,  however,  and  there 
is  a shortage  of  agricultural  implements,  hardware, 
builders’  materials,  crockery,  glass  and  enamelware. 
Stocks  of  timber  in  the  country  are  said  to  be  ade- 
quate for  the  time  being,  and  very  high  prices  have 
been  realised. 

The  cotton  growing  industry  has  made  progress, 
and  there  are  now  some  7,000  acres  under  cotton  in 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  mainly  in  the  Rustenberg 
and  Waterburg  districts. 

According  to  a statement  issued  by  the  British 
Air  Ministry,  the  all-British  air  route  between  Cairo 
and  the  Cape  is  now  available  for  traflSc.  Landing 
grounds  have  been  prepared  along  the  route,  and 
there  are  also  wireless  stations  at  various  points 
along  the  chain  of  grounds.  Connections  are  gener- 
ally good,  with  the  exception  of  certain  sections  in 
Central  Africa. 

By  existing  overland  means  of  communication, 
from  59  to  74  days  are  required  in  making  the 
trip  from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo,  while  the  trip  by  the 
aerial  route  could  be  made  in  about  a week,  flying 
eight  hours  a day. 

Bulgaria 

According  to  No.  105  of  the  Bulgarian  Offimal 
Journal,  the  following  goods  may  now  be  imported 
into  Bulgaria:  Preserved  meat,  cheese,  raw,  salted, 
smoked  and  preserved  fish,  sardines,  caviar,  beans, 
peas,  flour,  macaroni,  baked  wares,  tea,  preserved 
olives,  vegetable  oil,  fuel,  fish  oil,  soap,  candles, 
vaseline  for  technical  purposes,  dyestuffs,  paint,  am- 
monia, drugs  and  pharmaceutical  products,  paraffin, 
cement,  table  glassware,  writing  and  wrapping  paper, 
raw  skins,  leather  belting,  footwear,  caoutchouc, 
wool,  spun  cotton  and  wool  (with  the  exception  of 
finished  articles),  cotton,  cotton  belting,  cord  and 
rope  goods,  thread,  flax,  and  hemp,  jute,  hemp  and 
linen  goods,  jute  bags,  sail  cloth  and  sail  cloth  covers, 
copper,  tin,  zinc,  iron  and  steel,  rails,  sheet  metal, 
steel  and  copper  wire,  iron  stoves  and  stove  pipes, 
all  kinds  of  nails,  screws,  etc.,  iron  beds,  forks,  surgi- 
cal and  physical  instruments,  typewriters,  sewing 
machines,  decimal,  balance  and  bridge  scales,  agri- 
cultural machines,  barges  and  steamboats,  sailing  and 
fishing  boats,  ink,  Indian  ink,  and  artificial  fertilizers. 

Canada 

Canada’s  domestic  business  is  stated  to  be  very 
good.  Business  continues  very  brisk  in  the  hard- 
ware trade,  and  1920  is  expected  to  be  a record  year 
for  all  lines  connected  with  the  building  industry, 
as  the  housing  congestion  in  Canada  has  become  so 
acute  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  defer  building 
much  longer. 


According  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  sixty 
million  dollars  will  be  spent  for  the  construction  of 
good  roads  throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years.  The  western  vice-president 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railways  has  announced  a 
program  of  extensions  and  improvements  which  calls 
for  an  outlay  of  several  million  dollars.  London, 
Ontario,  is  to  have  a large  hotel  to  cost  from  five 
hundred  thousand  to  one  million  dollars,  and  it  is 
rumored  that  a mammoth  hotel  is  to  be  erected  on 
La  Rue  Island,  near  Kingston,  Ontario.  Both  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  capital  is  said  to  be  interested  in 
the  last  venture. 

The  Dominion  Steely  Corporation  is  to  erect  a 
brick-making  plant  at  Sydney,  N.  S.,  to  cost  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  $47,000,000  in- 
vested in  shipyards  throughout  the  Dominion.  The 
number  of  men  employed  is  23,500,  and  an  additional 
25,000  are  engaged  in  ship’s  furnishings  and  repairing. 
There  are  now  sixty  ships  under  construction  and 
by  next  year  the  tonnage  constructed  should  amount 
to  360,000  tons.  With  very  few  exceptions  all  mate- 
rials entering  into  the  building  of  the  vessels  are  of 
Canadian  manufacture.  A plant  for  producing  steej 
ship  plates  is  being  erected  at  Sydney  at  a cost  of 
several  million  dollars,  and  will  be  completed  in  a very 
short  time. 

Last  spring  it  was  announced  that  a revision  of 
the  tariff  would  take  place  in  1920,  following  an  in- 
quiry into  fiscal  conditions  by  a committee  of  the 
cabinet.  It  now  appears,  however,  that  the  whole 
question  of  revision  is  to  be  shelved  until  interna- 
tional trade  conditions  have  become  more  stabilized. 

A Canadian  Industries  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  in 
London,  England,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall 
from  June  3 to  20,  1920.  The  exhibits  will  be  con- 
fined to  strictly  Canadian  products.  Mr.  H.  Greville 
Montgomery  is  the  organizer  of  the  exhibition,  and 
his  agent  in  Canada  is  Mr.  O.  C.  Pease,  41  Victoria 
Street,  Toronto. 

Chile 

Chile  continues  to  plan  and  execute  various  public 
improvements.  Bonds  in  the  sum  of  forty  million 
pesos  are  to  be  issued  therefor.  A road  from  Colque- 
cura  to  Coelemu  is  to  be  built.  A system  of  drinking 
water  is  to  be  provided  in  the  city  of  Lautaro,  for 
which  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  has  invited 
public  bids.  Santiago,  the  capital  city,  is  to  have  a 
new  State  House  (Palacio  del  Gobierno)  for  which  an 
appropriation  of  400,000  pesos  has  been  made. 

Several  railway  projects  are  being  undertaken.  The 
construction  of  the  line  from  Paine  to  Talagante  will 
cost  $2,000,000  and  that  from  Donihue  to  Coltauco, 
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$750,000.  Both  are  in  the  Province  of  O’Higgins. 
Two  others,  each  costing  $200,000,  are  to  be  built  in 
the  Province  of  Valdivia,  from  Loncoche  to  Villarica 
and  from  Cocule  to  Rio  Bueno  respectively.  A line 
from  San  Antonio  to  Cartegena  in  the  Province  of 
Santiago,  and  railways  in  the  Provinces  of  Cautin  and 
Colchagua,  to  connect  Freire  with  Cunico  and  Lar- 
rain  Alcalde  with  Pechilemu  respectively,  are  to  be 
constructed. 

Petroleum  facilities  are  to  be  improved.  Oil  in- 
terests are  to  constnict  near  Valparaiso  both  a com- 
plete storage  packing  and  distributing  plant  and  a 
can-making  factory  to  provide  containers  for  petro- 
leum. 

The  movement  to  develop  in  Chile  the  vast  re- 
sources for  hydro-electric  power  will  doubtless  have 
most  important  and  far  reaching  effects.  A com- 
pany capitalized  at  $5,000,000  is  to  construct  near 
Santiago  a central  power  station  of  a capacity  of  thirty 
thousand  horsepow’er.  This  plant  will  serve  the  fac- 
tories, old  and  new,  especially  the  metallurgical  in- 
dustries, and  also  the  irrigation  projects  in  the  Re- 
public. Power  will  be  furnished  Valparaiso  and 
Rancagua  and  will  make  possible  the  electrification 
of  the  Santiago- Valparaiso  Railway.  The  electric 
power  will  be  particularly  effective  in  overcoming  the 
high  price  of  coal  and  the  diflficulties  in  obtaining 
petroleum.  The  resulting  cheap  electricity  will 
cause  the  opening  up  of  new  and  valuable  markets 
for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  electrical  apparatus,  acces- 
sories and  also  electric  autos. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Chilean  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  sent  a note  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Treasury,  urging  that  a law  be  enacted 
establishing  a fixed  rate  for  the  certification  of  con- 
sular invoices  on  shipments  from  foreign  ports  to 
Chile.  At  the  present  time  these  charges  range  from 
$3.00  to  $21.75,  according  to  the  declared  value  of 
the  shipment.  Similar  legislation  w^as  urged  in  1910 
by  pow'erful  interests  but  at  the  present  time  condi- 
tions are  believed  to  be  more  favorable  for  concerted 
action. 

China 

Mr.  Julean  Arnold,  American  Commercial  Attache, 
stationed  at  Peking,  urges  the  wider  use  of  industrial 
films  as  a means  for  introducing  American  products 
into  China  and  developing  the  existing  trade.  Chi- 
nese merchants  are  greatly  interested  in  films  of  this 
kind.  The  pictures  practically  pay  for  themselves 
and  as  advertising  media  are  invaluable.  But  if 
Americans  would  reap  the  maximum  rewards  from 
film  advertising,  they  must  not  be  too  tardy  in  get- 
ting started.  The  following  paragraph  from  The 


(London)  Times  Trade  Supplement  of  January  10, 
1920,  may  be  of  interest: 

“Last  week  we  printed  a special  section  devoted  to 
a world  tour  of  a novel  character  but  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  brief,  the  project 
is  to'makeuseof  that  extraordinarily  popular  medium, 
the  cinema,  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  British 
industries  in  foreign  markets.  A catalogue  from  a 
boot  manufacturer  is  one  thing,  a cinematograph 
reproduction  of  the  process  of  making  boots  in  his 
factory  another.  . .” 

Mr.  Arnold  will  receive  at  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  in  Washington  such  films 
as  American  manufacturers  wish  displayed  in  China 
and  will  himself  see  to  their  effective  distribution. 

China  is  the  world’s  largest  market  for  cotton  yarn 
and  the  second  largest  for  cotton  piece  goods.  China’s 
imports  of  cotton  goods  during  the  past  ten  years 
have  been  approximately  thirty  per  cent,  of  her  total 
imports.  Home  manufacture  is  increasing  rapidly, 
and  with  it  comes  a demand  for  textile  machinery. 

Approximately  a million  and  a half  spindles  are 
now  in  operation  in  China.  Perhaps  forty  per  cent, 
are  operated  by  foreign  firms,  though  there  are  prob- 
ably three  times  as  many  Chinese  as  foreign  owned 
mills.  Textile  machinery  and  textile  supplies  of  a 
value  approximating  $15,000,000  were  sold  in  China 
during  the  past  year.  About  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
spinning  machinery  ordered  in  1919  by  Chinese  cot- 
ton mill  owners  was  American.  Equipment  for 
twenty  new  cotton  mills  has  been  ordered  for  deliv- 
ery in  China  within  the  next  eighteen  months. 
Among  the  mills  for  which  American  spindles  have 
been  ordered  are  the  Haosheng,  Yuyuan,  Huahsin, 
Yufang,  Paofeng,  and  Shenhsin  Mills. 

The  Heng  Yuen  Cotton  W^eaving  Company  is  said 
to  be  erecting  in  Tientsin  a mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  sheeting,  drills  and  heavy  canvas.  The  Yuan 
Textile  Company  is  adding  21,000  spindles  to  its 
25,000  spindles  now  in  operation.  The  Wahsing 
Cotton  Spinning  Mill  is  reported  to  be  negotiating 
for  the  installation  of  54,000  spindles  in  addition 
to  the  25,000  now  in  use.  The  mill  uses  electric 
power  from  its  own  plant. 

A press  report  states  that  a factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  yarn  is  being  promoted  in  Foochow. 
American  cotton  yam  making  machinery  is  desired 
on  long  credit  terms,  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  cost 
of  the  machinery  and  the  principal  reduced  by 
monthly  instalments. 

Cotton  exp>eriment  stations  in  the  Yangtze  Valley 
for  the  cultivation  of  American  cotton  have  been 
planned  by  the  University  of  Nanking. 
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A trade  tour  of  the  world’s  markets,  especially 
those  of  China,  is  said  to  be  planned  by  leading 
British  textile  manufacturers.  Government  aid  is 
said  to  have  been  asked  in  the  fitting  up  of  a ship 
for  carrying  to  foreign  ports  an  extensive  exhibit  of 
British  textile  productions.  It  is  regarded  as  prob- 
able that  the  enterprise  will  take  form  in  the  course 
of  a year. 

Regular  commercial  air  service  between  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai  is  to  be  established. 

A plant  for  the  distillation  of  camphor  will  prob- 
ably be  established  in  the  province  of  Kwangsi. 
Development  of  the  camphor  industry  in  the  pro\"- 
ince  is  receiving  the  support  of  the  governor.  One 
hundred  thousand  camphor  trees  have  already  been 
planted. 

I 

The  India  Rubber  World  foresees  the  establishment 
of  rubber  factories  in  China.  British  and  American 
tire  manufacturers  now  maintain,  in  a small  way, 
vulcanizing  plants  for  the  repair  of  motor  tires.  No 
great  expansion  in  the  automobile  market  is  looked 
for  until  the  roads  of  China  shall  have  been  improved. 
It  is  suggested,  however,  that  the  Chinese  cloth  shoe 
might  be  replaced  by  a specially  designed  rubber 
shoe  for  use  in  the  rainy  season. 

Marked  industrial  development  is  taking  place  in 
South  Manchuria,  organized,  in  large  part,  by  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway  Company.  The  Railway 
Company’s  plans  are  reported  to  provide  for  expan- 
sion covering  a period  of  ten  years  and  affecting  the 
railway  itself,  its  shipping  and  harbors,  its  mines, 
iron  works,  gas  and  electrical  enterprises.  It  is 
planned  to  replace  the  present  80-pound  rails  by 
100-pound  rails  over  the  whole  line  from  Changchun 
to  Dairen.  Shipments  of  100-pound  rails,  ordered 
from  the  United  States,  are  arriving.  The  doubling 
of  the  track  from  Mukden  to  Changchun  is  under 
way.  Large  orders  for  railway  equipment  have  been 
placed  in  the  United  States.  The  ten  year  program 
calls  for  the  improvement  of  the  wharf  facilities  at 
Dairen  by  extending  the  quay  line  to  18,760  feet, 
the  berthing  capacity  to  15,000,000  tons,  the  cargo 
handling  capacity  to  12,000,000  tons  per  annum, 
warehousing  space  to  640,000  square  yards  and  open 
storage  to  1,960,000  square  yards.  Coolie  labor  will 
be  supplemented  by  mechanical  appliances.  It  is 
proposed  to  purchase  cranes  and  motor  trucks  for 
loading  and  shifting  freight. 

' t 

Colombia 

The  development  of  the  petroleum  resources  in 
Colombia  is  progressing,  and  a pipe  line  from  the 
producing  wells  of  this  Republic  to  the  Magdalena 
River  is  planned  by  the  Tropical  Oil  Company. 


The  district  of  Manizaies,  Colombia,  presents  a 
market  of  no  mean  importance.  The  large  coffee 
crop  and  attractive  prices  being  received  for  it  have 
rendered  business  conditions  prosperous. 

The  following  sorts  of  textiles  are  needed  in  this 
district:  percales,  voiles,  ginghams  (fancy),  oxfords, 
zephyrs,  piques,  Madras  (white  and  fancy),  poplins, 
fancy  goods,  waist  materials,  mercerized  and  stamped 
muslins,  brocades,  tartans,  flannelettes,  satinettes 
(principally  black),  percaline,  serges,  drills,  “Coutil, 
denims,  Carolines,  cashmeres,  white  sheetings  and 
towelling. 

The  need  for  hardwares  is  chiefly  for  nails,  light 
hardware,  woodworking  tools  (all  building  is  of 
wood),  interior  building  hardware,  steel  flats  and 
bars,  window  glass.  The  increasing  use  of  plumbing 
has  made  a demand  for  toilet  sets,  pipes  and  fittings, 
and  bathroom  fittings.  Street-lighting  fixtures,  in- 
terior lighting  fixtures,  fancy  table  lamps,  reading 
and  office  lamps,  electric  irons,  electrical  devices, 
women’s  fancy  wear,  lingerie,  etc.,  haberdashery, 
men’s  wear  in  general,  and  hats  are  also  in  demand. 

Cuba 

Cuba  is  developing  her  livestock  industry.  Stock 
to  the  amount  of  $18,000  will  be  purchased  for  breed- 
ing purposes  and  transported  to  the  breeding  farms 
at  Ciego  de  Avila  and  Bayamo.  The  stock  will  be 
selected  by  the  Chief  Veterinarian  of  the  Cuban 
Government. 

Transportation  facilities  for  Cuba  are  considerably 
improved.  Havana  has  recently  been  made  a port 
of  call  for  Brazilian  ships.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  has  begun  operation  of  a fortnightly 
service  between  the  Pacific  Coast,  Havana  and  other 
Cuban  ports  via  the  Panama  Canal.  The  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company  and  the  Holland-Amer- 
ican  Steamship  Line  have  resumed  services.  The 
Earn  Line  Steamship  Company  from  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Jacksonville  Shipping  Company  from  Jack- 
sonville, recently  inaugurated  freight  services  to 
Havana.  The  South  Atlantic  Maritime  Corpora- 
tion, operating  freighters  to  Brazil  and  the  River 
Plate,  makes  Havana  a port  of  call  if  suflBcient  cargo 
is  aboard.  As  a convenience  to  tourists  who  are 
making  excursions  in  large  numbers  to  Havana,  the 
United  Fruit  Company  has  arranged  that  several 
of  the  newest  and  fastest  of  their  ships  shall  make 
three-week  trips  from  New  York,  via  the  ports  of  the 
West  Indies  including  Havana,  to  the  Canal  Zone. 

President  Menocal  has  urged  the  Cuban  Congress 
to  arrange  funds  for  various  public  projects.  Not 
less  than  three  million  dollars  is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  water  system  for  Havana.  The  new 
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springs  at  Vento  are  available  for  this  purpose. 
About  $600,000  is  needed  for  the  completion  of  the 
seawall  in  Havana.  Sums  of  three  million  and  four 
million  dollars  respectively  are  necessary  to  finish 
the  sewerage  system  and  paving  in  the  capital.  Con- 
siderable road  building  and  road  repairing  are 
planned,  for  which  fourteen  million  dollars  are  to  be 
appropriated.  The  construction  of  a national  high- 
way, from  end  to  end  of  the  island,  is  a prominent 
feature  of  the  building  program. 

Other  works  of  construction  planned  are:  An  edi- 
fice for  the  present  inadequate  National  Library,  to 
cost  $200,000,  a new  city  jail  to  be  located  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Havana,  at  a cost  of  $1,000,000,  a monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  American  battleship  Maine, 
involving  $150,000,  and  the  national  capitol  build- 
ing, for  which  $2,500,000  will  be  expended. 

Czech  oslov  akia 

The  Czechoslovakia  Ministry  of  Trade  has  opened 
a trade  bureau  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  at 
Hamburg  and  will  open  similar  oflSces  at  Milan,  Tri- 
este, Paris,  Chicago,  and  London. 

The  finance  committee  reported  recently  to  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  bill  for  regulating  foreign 
trade  relations.  It  was  emphasized  that  the  first  year 
of  independence  had  shown  that  the  State  could  not 
five  alone,  but  must  conclude  international  economic 
agreements.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  send  exports  to 
the  West  the  territories  of  the  former  Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy  remain  her  best  customer.  The 
committee  recommends  that  it  will  be  well  not  to  rely 
on  high  protective  tariffs,  but  to  regulate  foreign  re- 
lations on  a free  trade  basis. 

Danzig 

A correspondent  in  Danzig  reports  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a marked  shortage  of  a wide 
variety  of  articles  there,  particularly  of  course,  food 
products,  fuel,  and  clothing.  However,  as  long  as  the 
mark  remains  at  its  present  low  rate,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  merchants  to  import  in  more  than  nom- 
inal quantities,  unless  long  credits  are  granted. 

There' has  been  a heavy  influx  of  new  firms  at 
Danzig  ever  since  the  early  summer.  A great  many 
of  these  are  branches  of  German  and  Polish  houses 
not  heretofore  represented  at  Danzig.  There  are 
also  some  new  firms  from  the  Scandinavian  and  other 
neutral  lands,  but  relatively  few  from  the  Entente 

countries. 

The  British  Trade  Corporation  has  already  estab- 
lished a branch  at  Danzig  and  it  is  reported  that  some 
commercial  credits  have  been  opened  to  finance  pur- 
chases of  raw  material  and  merchandise. 


The  important  grain  market  of  Posen  having  been 
lost  to  Germany,  the  Danzig  merchants  have  decided 
to  establish  a substitute  and  to  make  Danzig  the 
most  important  center  for  transactions  in  grain  for 
the  Eastern  part  of  Germany.  The  first  Danzig 
Grain  Market  is  to  take  place  in  the  Artushof,  Dan- 
zig, February  27,  1920. 

Dominican  Republic 

A good  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  flour 
mills  is  now  open  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  At 
present  all  flour  must  be  imported,  the  normal  im- 
portation each  year  being  about  8,000  metric  tons 
(1134  barrels  constitute  a metric  ton).  As  the  popu- 
lation and  wealth  of  the  country  are  increasing,  so 
is  the  demand  for  flour.  A 1234-  pound  bag  retails 
at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  One  or  more  mills 
with  a daily  capacity  of  300  barrels  would  be  prac- 
ticable. The  new  Dominican  tariff  law  is  quite 
favorable  to  local  flour  milling,  allowing  the  free  im- 
portation of  machinery  and  most  other  materials, 
as  w’ell  as  of  wheat. 

Dutch  East  Indies 

The  Consulate  General  of  the  Netherlands  at  New 
York  has  sent  to  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  a 
summary  of  the  proposed  First  Netherland  East- 
Indian  Industrial  Fair  to  be  held  during  a period  of 
fourteen  days  or  more  beginning  May  20,  1920,  at 
Bandoeng,  Dutch  East  Indies.  From  it  we  take  the 
following: 

Exhibits  to  be  admitted : 

a.  Articles  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

b.  Raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  articles,  required 
for  the  domestic  industry,  whether  they  are  originating 
in  the  D.  E.  I.  or  imported  from  abroad;  with  this 
understanding,  however  that  raw  materials  from  abroad 
will  not  be  admitted,  if  they  are  obtainable  in  those 
parts  in  sufficient  quantity  and  quality  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  East-Indian  buyers. 

c.  Engines  and  tools  which  may  be  conducive  to  creating 
new  industries  or  tend  to  make  existing  industries  more 
efficient.  Those  also  to  include  engines  and  tools  of 
foreign  make,  if  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  delivered 
by  the  Dutch  East-Indian  industry. 

Other  details  may  be  secured  at  this  oflBce. 

Esthonia 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  Scandinavian 
and  British  exporters  have  given  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  possibilities  of  Baltic  trade.  The  British 
Government  has  stationed  trade  agents  not  only  in 
Finland,  but  also  in  the  new  Baltic  States  and  these 
have  actively  assisted  British  exporters  in  the  ex- 
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change  of  manufactured  articles  for  available  raw 
products,  particularly  flax  and  hides. 

Finland 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Consul  General  of 
Finland  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  has  obtained  a list  of  articles  that 
may  be  freely  imported  to  Finland.  The  Consul 
General  also  makes  the  following  statement  regard- 
ing import  and  export  regulations  of  Finland ; 

“According  to  my  informations  the  import  of 
goods  mentioned  in  this  list  is  free  only  if  the  goods 
are  to  be  paid  in  currency  of  the  exporting  country, 
not  with  Finmarks,  and  importers  must  verify  this 
before  the  Exchange  Committee  (Valutaradet)  in 
Helsingfors  before  the  goods  arrive  in  Finland.  Li- 
censes for  imports  of  goods  not  mentioned  in  the 
list  may  be  applied  for  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Handels-och  Industristyrelsen)  in  Helsingfors,  adr. 
Hogbergsgatan  21.  The  list  also  contains  all  goods 
at  present  free  for  export  from  Finland.  Licenses 
are,  however,  easily  obtainable  for  all  goods  not  in- 
cluded in  the  list  but  manufactured  only  from  Finnish 
raw  materials.” 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau. 

Formosa 

Takow  Harbor  is  to  be  widened  sufficiently  to 
admit  vessels  of  10,000  tons.  At  present  vessels 
over  ^,000  tons  cannot  enter  the  harbor.  Widening 
of  the  entrance  will  make  Takow,  in  some  respects, 
a better  harbor  than  Keelung.  Takow’s  broad  lagoon 
afiPords  space  for  future  expansion.  Four  steel  frame 
godowiis  of  American  manufacture  are  served  by  two 
cantilever  cranes  of  German  manufacture,  of  the 
type  known  as  semi-potal.  The  capacity  of  each 
godown  is  80,000  bags  of  sugar.  Additional  cranes 
and  warehouses  are  required. 

France 

France  is  making  every  effort  to  increase  her  agri- 
cultural production.  Electricity  is  to  be  used  as 
motor  power  and  cooperative  associations  are  to  be 
formed  for  threshing,  dairy  farming,  and  grape  press- 
ing. Drainage  and  soil  imi)rovement  works  are  also 
to  be  taken  in  hand.  The  greatest  possible  use  is  to 
be  made  of  electricity.  Farmers  have  been  circular- 
ized and  asked  to  join  associations  for  these  purposes. 
It  is  hoped  in  this  way  partially  to  make  up  for  the 
labor  shortage  and  to  put  agriculture  on  a higher 

footing. 

The  Direction  Generale  des  Services  Frangais  aux 

Etats-Unis  reports  as  follows: 

The  damage  caused  to  French  industry  by  the  war  has  been 


placed  at  a total  of  17,625  million  francs.  To  help  manu- 
facturers reconstruct  their  plants  and  factories,  the  French 
Government  has  consented  to  make  them  certain  advances. 
On  the  10th  of  October  last,  the  total  sum  advanced  in  this 
way  had  reached  3,284  million  francs,  of  which  1,726  millions 
worth  was  of  materials  and  1,558  millions  in  cash. 

The  total  sum  allotted  in  December  on  advances  on  the 
indemnity  for  war  damages  will  be  350  million  francs  for  in- 
dustrial reconstruction,  and  450  millions  for  other  damages. 
This  last  figure  shows  an  increase  of  50  million  francs  over 
the  sum  allotted  for  similar  purposes  during  November. 

Up  to  the  first  of  November,  out  of  2,268  listed  industrial 
establishments  destroyed,  1,385,  or  61  per  cent.,  had  resumed 
production.  This  proportion  was  only  56  per  cent,  in  October. 
At  the  beginning  of  November,  25  per  cent,  of  the  1914  per- 
sonnel had  been  given  employment  in  factories  destroyed 
during  the  war  and  since  reconstructed. 

In  the  Lille  district,  206  establishments  out  of  342  were  at 
work  again  on  the  first  of  October.  These  were  textile  mills. 
These  establishments  were  employing  27.7  per  cent,  of  their 
1914  personnel. 

Progress  in  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  factories  and  of 
reemploying  workers  is  equally  satisfactory  in  the  wool  in- 
dustry. The  mills  of  Tourcoing  and  its  neighborhood  are  at 
present  employing  52  per  cent,  of  their  pre-war  personnel. 

The  problem  of  substituting  fuel  oil  for  coal  is  one  of  the 
most  important  which  confronts  French  industry.  In  many 
cases,  the  substitution  has  been  the  result  of  the  insistence 
of  the  Minister  of  Industrial  Reconstruction.  To-day  it  is 
about  to  be  carried  out  on  a vast  scale.  The  Commissioner 
General  of  Fuel  Oils  and  Combustibles  has  established  a pro- 
gram for  the  progressive  transformation  of  furnaces  and 
machinery  from  coal  to  oil-consuming.  This  program  is  al- 
ready being  carried  out. 

Recent  experiments  made  with  railway  locomotives  prove 
that  they  can  burn  petrol  with  excellent  results.  The  Paris- 
Lyons-Mediterranean  Railway  has  made  operative  a pro- 
gram which  calls  for  the  monthly  use  of  1,500  cubic  meters  of 
mazout,  starting  with  the  first  of  the  year.  This  quantity  is 
to  be  increased  progressively  until  it  attains  5,500  tons  per 
month  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  1921,  consumption  will  be 
15,000  cubic  meters  per  month. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  the  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral of  Petrol  have  examined  closely  the  proposal  to  construct 
a pipe  line  from  Havre  to  Paris  to  furnish  mazout  to  the 
latter  city.  American  engineers,  specialists  in  pipe  line  con- 
struction and  petrol  transportation,  have  been  called  in 
consultation. 

Germany 

The  economic  development  of  Germany  is  still 
greatly  hampered  by  the  lack  of  fuel  and  raw  mate- 
rials and  by  the  transportation  difficulties  and  the 
resulting  hindrances  to  production. 

The  situation  of  industry  in  general  has  not  im- 
proved owung  to  the  lack  of  coal.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  cement  industry,  which  has  suffi- 
cient orders,  but  cannot  execute  them.  The  wages 
of  the  workmen  have  had  to  be  increased  and  new 
demands  are  expected.  The  workmen’s  committees 
oppose  in  many  instances  the  reintroduction  of 
working  overtime.  In  regard  to  exportation,  a more 


rapid  granting  of  export  licenses  is  urged,  as  well  as 
a better  supervision  of  export  prices  to  avoid  dump- 
ing. 

As  a result  of  the  coal  deliveries  to  the  Entente,  the 
increased  supplies  to  the  railroads  and  to  South  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  to  the  gas  works,  sufficient  amounts 
for  the  other  consumers  cannot  be  secured.  The  sup- 
plying of  North  Germany  is  particularly  deficient.  A 
further  number  of  electric  works  has  had  to  shut 
down  and  it  is  feared  that  even  more  important  gas 
works  will  be  obliged  to  cease  operations  temporarily. 
The  early  beginning  of  winter  has  added  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  heating  dwellings.  Shipments  to  Poland 
have  ceased. 

The  situation  of  the  gasoline  market  has  consider- 
ably improved.  Large  quantities  have  arrived  from 
America  and  Holland.  Benzol  is  extraordinarily 
scarce,  the  production  having  recently  decreased  by 
75  per  cent.  There  is  also  a very  great  scarcity  of 
lubricating  oils.  Up  to  the  present  comparatively 
small  quantities  have  come  into  the  country.  How- 
ever, new  supplies  are  expected  in  the  near  future. 

The  situation  has  improved  slightly  in  the  cera- 
mic and  china  industry.  Domestic  and  foreign  orders 
are  very  heavy.  The  china  tableware  factories  have 
foreign  orders  for  more  than  100  million  marks.  They 
cannot,  however,  begin  to  fill  them  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  coal.  The  costs  of  production  of  fine  ceramic 
goods  continue  to  grow  greater,  as  on  January  1 far- 
reaching  wage  increases  went  into  effect  and  the 
prices  of  raw  materials  have  also  risen.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  glass  industry  has  increased  and  the  win- 
dow-glass factories  have  reached  two-thirds  of  their 
peace-time  production. 

The  situation  of  the  musical  instrument  industry 
in  unfavorable.  High  prices  must  be  paid  for  the  raw 
materials.  The  domestic  demand  is  small  on  account 
of  the  high  prices.  Offices  to  supervise  export  prices 
have  been  established  for  sales  to  foreign  countries. 

In  commerce  the  in(^reased  difficulties  of  transpor- 
tation have  become  very  noticeable.  The  shipment 
of  raw  materials  and  of  manufactured  goods  was 
restricted  to  a very  great  degree.  As  there  were  only 
very  small  stocks  on  hand  or  none  at  all,  substitutes 
for  shipments  which  did  not  arrive  could  not  be 
secured. 

Through  the  decree  of  December  20,  1919,  regu- 
lating foreign  trade,  new  conditions  have  been  cre- 
ated. The  object  of  the  regulation  is  to  combat  the 
dumping  of  goods  on  foreign  markets,  which  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  threatening.  The  exporta- 
tion of  any  kind  of  goods  can  only  take  place  after 
permission  has  been  secured  from  the  Commissioner 
for  Import  and  Export  Licenses,  or  from  a body  en- 


trusted by  him  with  this  authority.  In  granting  an 
export  license  a duty  is  exacted  by  the  State,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  to  be  used  for  social  betterment. 
This  represents  the  State’s  share  of  the  exporters’ 
gain  on  exchange  due  to  the  difference  between  the 
domestic  price  and  that  of  the  world  market. 

The  Patent  Office  has  prescribed  new  regulations 
for  patent  and  trademark  applications,  which  went 
into  effect  January  1. 

The  German  Government  permits  the  importation 
of  motor  tires  under  license.  Unlicensed  importa- 
tions will  be  confiscated.  This  measure  has  been 
severely  criticised  by  the  trade,  which  sees  no  object 
in  stimulating  the  automobile  business  before  Ger- 
man manufacturers  can  secure  rubber  and  be  able  to 
compete. 

The  director  of  the  Aktiengesellschaft  Johannes 
Jeserich,  Berlin-Charlottenburg,  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented a process  for  the  production  of  synthetic 
asphalt  which  will  make  Germany  independent  of  for- 
eign sources.  A new  company  called  the  Gesellschaft 
Synthetisches  Asphalt  m.b.H.  has  been  organized  and 
a factory  is  being  built  at  Volten  near  Berlin,  but,  on 
account  of  unsettled  conditions,  it  is  not  known  when 
production  will  begin. 

The  requirement  that  German  import  duties  be 
paid  in  gold  was  reimposed  January  1,  1920,  after 
having  been  temporarily  suspended  since  December 
11,  1919.  If  duties  are  paid  in  paper  instead  of  gold, 
a surtax  of  900  paper  marks  for  each  100  marks  was 
prescribed  for  the  period  ending  January  10,  1920. 

Great  Britain 

Another  addition  has  been  made  to  the  already 
numerous  amalgamations  of  big  industrial  firms  in 
Great  Britain,  in  that  British  Glass  Industries,  Ltd., 
has  acquired  a number  of  undertakings  manufactur- 
ing electric  lamp  bulbs,  tumblers,  lamp-blown  glass 
for  scientific,  medical  and  industrial  purposes,  crys- 
tal and  tableware  and  other  types  of  glass  not  at 
present  being  made  by  British  Glass  Industries,  Ltd. 
The  various  industries  will  be  amalgamated  and  con- 
trolled by  a company  called  Webb’s  Crystal  Glass 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  controlling  interest  in  which  will 
be  acquired  by  British  Glass  Industries,  Ltd. 

Of  far  more  prominence  than  the  above  combina- 
tion, however,  is  one  that  has  recently  taken  place  in 
the  engineering  industry — Guest,  Keen  and  Nettle- 
folds,  one  of  the  biggest  engineering  and  steel  manu- 
facturing concerns  in  the  country,  having  acquired 
a controlling  interest  in  John  Lysaght,  Ltd.  The  lat- 
ter company  manufactures  galvanized  and  black 
sheet  iron,  iron  parts  of  all  kinds  for  constructional 
purposes,  wire  netting,  hollow-ware  and  agricultural 
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goods,  tanks,  spelter  and  a large  number  of  similar 
articles,  and  claims  to  have  the  largest  turnover  of 
any  business  of  its  kind  in  Great  Britain.  It  also 
maintains  branches  and  agencies  in  all  the  principal 
colonial  and  foreign  markets.  The  combination  also 
controls  large  coal  and  iron  mines. 

Greece 

The  “Comptoir  d’Echange  Greco-Suisse,”  in  Lau- 
sanne, reports  that  it  intends  to  hold  a sample  fair  in 
Athens  in  1920.  It  states  that  the  approval  of  the 
Greek  Government  has  been  secured. 

The  demand  for  agricultural  machinery  in  Greece 
is  great.  Before  the  war  Germany  supplied  25  per 
cent.,  the  United  States,  France,  and  England  each 
15  per  cent.,  and  Sweden  5 per  cent.  During  the  war 
the  Greek  Government  contracted  with  an  American 
firm  for  the  delivery  of  farm  tractors,  of  which  180 
have  been  imported  into  Greece.  Mechanics  came 
along  with  the  tractors  and  demonstrated  them. 
These  tractors  are  much  appreciated  both  in  Mace- 
donia and  in  Old  Greece.  The  character  of  the 
Greek  soil  demands  light  machines.  The  ground 
need  only  be  broken  in  plowing  to  a depth  of  from 
three  to  six  inches. 

The  restrictions  in  force  regarding  the  control  by 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  of  transactions  in  foreign 
exchange  is  meeting  with  opposition,  as  it  is  felt  by 
economic  authorities  to  handicap  trade,  and  the  ad- 
visability of  modifications  is  being  considered.  All 
dealings  in  foreign  exchange  are  under  the  control  of 
a committee  sitting  at  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  from 
which  a permit  must  be  obtained  in  order  to  pur- 
chase bills  or  open  credits.  Those  opening  credits 
must  deposit  a guaranty  that  goods  equal  in  value  to 
the  amount  of  cash  sent  out  of  the  country  will  be 
imported  within  six  months.  This  guaranty  is  per- 
sonal and  is  fixed  at  40  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
invoice  or  the  amount  for  which  the  credit  is  opened 
when  the  interested  party  is  a member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  at  20  per  cent,  in  cash  for 
others.  Before  this  guaranty  is  released,  a certificate 
proving  the  arrival  of  the  goods  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Custom  House.  If  the  goods  do  not  arrive 
within  the  stipulated  time,  the  guaranty  deposited 
becomes  the  property  of  the  State.  Owing  to  a lack 
of  personnel  the  securing  of  this  permit  requires 
much  time  and  frequently  the  time  limit  has  expired 
before  the  Customs  certificate  can  be  obtained,  al- 
though the  goods  may  have  arrived,  and  the  consignee 
must  surrender  the  personal  or  cash  guaranty  given. 

Hawaii 

An  automobile  census  of  foreign  countries  com- 
piled by  the  American  Exporter  shows  that  approxi- 


mately 6,340  motor  cars  are  in  use  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The  Electrical  World  states  that  the  Island  Elec- 
tric Company,  Wailuku,  Maui,  is  considering  exten- 
sions and  improvements  which  will  include  the  in- 
stallation of  a 250-horsepower  Diesel  engine  directly 
connected  to  a 175-kilowatt  generator,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  20  miles  of  transmission  lines. 

Holland 

Holland’s  foreign  trade  for  the  three  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September  shows  a decided  im- 
provement over  that  of  the  first  six  months  of  1919. 
Imports  from  January  1 to  July  1 were  valued  at 
1,078  million  florins  (1  florin=$0.402  normal  ex- 
change), and  from  July  1 to  September  30  at  883 
million  florins;  exports  for  the  first  six  months  were 
412  million  florins,  and  for  the  following  three 
months  462  million  florins.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude gold  consignments. 

Holland  is  to  have  three  new  canals,  constructed 
and  maintained  by  the  State,  as  follows : A shipping 
canal  from  Twenthe  to  the  Upper  Rhine,  with  a ship- 
ping communication  to  the  Yssel  near  Zutphen;  a 
side  canal  running  from  the  above  canal  near  Hon- 
gela  to  Borne;  and  a shipping  communication  from 
the  Zwarte  Water  near  Zwolle  to  the  Yssel. 

Advices  from  Berlin  state  that  under  an  agreement 
between  the  administrations  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Prussian  State  Railways  an  express  train  service  will 
be  started  between  Amsterdam  and  Basle,  Switzer- 
land, via  the  German  towns  of  Emmerich,  Hagen, 
Frankfort-on-Main  and  Karlsruhe. 

As  Holland  is  having  great  difficulty  in  getting 
suflBcient  coal  for  its  industries  the  country  is  turn- 
ing more  and  more  to  electricity  as  motive  power. 
It  is  stated  that  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  for  instance, 
uses  thirty  times  as  much  electricity  for  traction  and 
industrial  purposes  as  before  the  war.  Most  of  the 
electric  equipment  material  and  apparatus  are  of 
German  or  Swiss  make. 

A direct  cable  between  Holland  and  America 
is  being  planned,  according  to  advices  from  Ams- 
terdam. 

Hungary 

The  charter  rights  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank 
expired  December  31,  1919.  As,  however,  it  was  not 
possible  to  establish  a Hungarian  currency  system 
and  there  was  no  peace  treaty  to  clear  up  the  matter, 
and  as  the  Entente  had  not  reached  any  decision  in 
this  regard  on  the  basis  of  the  Austrian  peace  treaty, 
the  Hungarian  Government  was  obliged  to  prolong 
temporarily  the  activity  of  the  bank  of  issue  of  the 
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two  countries.  The  bank  therefore  continues  for 
the  present  its  operations  in  Hungary  and  in  the 
Austrian  Republic,  while  in  the  other  countries 
formerly  a part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  its 
activity  has  either  ceased  entirely  or  been  greatly 
restricted. 

The  following  articles  can  be  imported  into  Hun- 
gary since  January  1 without  import  license:  Cacao, 
coffee,  tea,  spices,  lemons,  chestnuts,  leguminous, 
vegetables,  rice,  nuts,  prunes,  onions,  cabbage,  fresh 
vegetables,  dried  vegetables,  cattle,  sheep,  poultry, 
eggs,  natural  honey,  artificial  butter,  margarine  and 
other  artificial  fats,  etc.  The  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment has  further  increased  the  number  of  articles 
which  can  be  imported  freely  in  order  to  permit  the 
importation  of  machinery,  technical  articles,  chemi- 
cals, and  various  goods  for  public  use. 

In  the  summer  of  the  present  year  a fair  will  be 
opened  in  Budapest  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
that  city  under  the  name  of  the  “Budapest  Interna- 
tional Orient  Fair.” 

Italy 

New  freight  rates  from  United  States  North  At- 
lantic ports  to  Genoa  and  Naples  on  United  States 
Shipping  Board  vessels  have  gone  into  efiFect,  the  pre- 
vious rates  (Tariff  No.  32)  having  been  canceled. 
Rates  on  all  cargo,  except  a number  of  articles  spe- 
cially listed,  are  $1.20  per  100  pounds,  or  65  cents  per 
cubic  foot. 

Statistics  of  Italy’s  exports  and  imports  between 
January  1 and  July  31,  1919,  show  that  the  balance 
of  trade  was  much  to  her  disadvantage.  This  is  par- 
ticularly evident  with  regard  to  business  with  the 
United  States.  The  chief  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  raw  cotton,  cereals,  flour,  salted  meat 
and  bacon;  cast  iron,  iron  and  steel  goods;  machin- 
ery; brass  and  copper  goods;  oils  of  tar  and  resin. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  has  prohibited  the  ex  por- 
tation  of  woolen  fabrics  in  order  to  relieve  the  textile 
shortage  and  check  the  rise  in  prices.  Cotton  export 
is  still  free,  though  the  permission  to  export  cotton 
yarns  has  been  withdrawn. 

Particulars  are  now  available  regarding  the  Inter- 
national Fair  to  be  held  at  Milan  from  April  1 to 
April  14.  Stands,  3x5  meters  square,  are  being 
erected,  and  will  be  rented  to  foreign  exhibitors.  The 
Italian  Government  is  considering  the  question  of 
freight  and  customs  facilities  for  exhibitors.  Only 
firms  from  Allied  or  neutral  countries  may  exhibit. 
There  are  especially  good  openings  for  textiles,  chem- 


icals, machinery,  stationery,  and  raw  materials.  It 
is  intended  to  hold  Spring  and  Autumn  fairs  an- 
nually. 

Japan 

An  engineering  exhibition  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Japan  Chemical  Industrial  Society  and  the  Kyushu 
Electric  Society  is  to  be  held  in  Fukuoka,  the  capital 
city  of  Kyushu,  beginning  March  20,  1920. 

A local  report  states  that  Japanese  spinners  have 
sold  cotton  yarns  ahead  as  far  as  October,  1920,  and 
even  March,  1921,  and  are  therefore  in  need  of  raw 
cotton.  Their  total  purchases  of  cotton  since  the 
new  crop  season  are  placed  at  about  520,000  bales. 
Chinese  cotton  bought  up  to  the  present  is  put  at 
50,000  bales,  American  cotton  at  70,000  bales,  and 
the  new  crop  of  India  cotton,  at  400,000  bales. 

The  Japanese  hemp  industry  is  now  credited  with 
more  than  50,000  spindles.  Hemp  goods  for  military 
use;  bags,  bedding,  clothing,  and  silk  and  hemp  tex- 
tiles are  manufactured. 

Japan  is  shipping  to  the  Argentine  cotton  and 
woolen  piece  goods,  cotton  yarn,  hosiery,  paper,  lead 
pencils,  steel  pens,  flexible  cord  for  electric  lamps, 
rubber-insulated  wire,  celluloid  goods,  watches,  nails 
and  small  tools  as  well  as  the  principal  articles  of  its 
former  trade, — lacquerware,  fans,  handkerchiefs,  and 
silk  goods. 

Japan  is  sending  large  quantities  of  cheap  hosiery 
to  Egypt.  Trade  with  the  West  Indies,  especially  in 
cheap  toys  and  underwear,  is  developing  steadily. 

The  Diamond  Mountain  Electric  Railway  Com- 
pany, capitalized  at  Yen  5,000,000,  is  expected  to 
construct  in  Kangwondo  Province,  Korea,  a line 
about  63  miles  in  length  and  to  establish  at  Diamond 
Mountain  a water  power  which  will  supply  power  to 
industrial  enterprises  along  the  line  of  the  railway. 

An  American  firm  has  recently  received  from  the 
Imperial  Steel  Works  a second  order  for  electrical 
steel  mill  equipment.  An  electric  motor  for  a revers- 
ing slabbing  mill  and  a complete  set  of  accessory  ap- 
paratus are  included  in  the  order.  The  mill  is  de- 
signed to  roll  ingots  from  25  tons  in  weight  to  slabs 
of  from  4x20  inches  to  17x46  inches.  This  illustrates 
but  one  type  of  Japan’s  varied  and  highly  promising 
market  for  electrical  and  steel  products. 

An  American  firm  has  recently  been  selected  as 
designer  and  supervisor  of  a 30,000  horsepower 
hydro-electric  development  near  Nagoya.  The  plant 
is  estimated  to  cost  $5,000,000.  It  will  supply  electric 
power  to  industrial  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Nagoya. 

Practically  all  the  machinery,  rosin,  grindstones, 
wirecloth  and  felt  used  in  the  Japanese  pulp  and 
paper  mills  are  made  in  America. 
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The  outlook  for  American  dyes  in  Japan  is  reported 
to  be  very  good. 

The  demand  for  American  watches  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  supply. 

Jugoslavia 

The  Jugoslav  Government  intends  to  dissolve  the 
Devisen-Zentrale  in  its  present  form  and  to  abolish 
the  strict  regulations  forbidding  that  Jugoslav  ex- 
ports be  paid  for  in  Jugoslav  currency  (in  other 
words,  demanding  foreign  cuurency),  as  soon  as  the 
crowns  circulating  in  Jugoslavia  have  been  exchanged 
for  new  dinars. 

Certificates  of  origin  are  necessary  for  all  goods 
imported  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes.  ^Tiile  it  is  provided  that  direct  bills  of 
lading  (by  rail  or  ship)  may  also  serve  as  proofs  of 
the  origin  of  the  goods,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
no  goods  can  reach  Jugoslavia  directly,  except 
through  Ragusa,  but  must  be  shipped  through  the 
ports  of  Fiume,  Trieste,  Galatz  or  Saloniki. 

Latvia 

An  important  project  for  developing  British  trade 
in  the  Baltic  States  which  should  aid  in  the  recon- 
struction of  economic  life  in  those  countries,  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  National  Metal  and  Chemical 
Bank  of  London.  A representative  of  the  Bank  has 
twice  visited  the  Baltic  countries  and  the  Finance 
Minister  of  Latvia  has  been  in  London  with  the  result 
that  arrangements  are  about  to  be  concluded  with 
the  Governments  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Esthonia. 

A bank  is  to  be  established  in  each  country  in  part- 
nership with  the  Government  of  the  country.  Each 
bank  is  to  consist  of  an  issue  branch  and  a banking 
branch.  The  former  is  to  issue  a new  currency  based 
on  a gold  standard  and  the  latter  will  transact  or- 
dinary banking  business. 

In  order  to  secure  a flow  of  exports,  the  Baltic  Gov- 
ernments and  the  bank  propose  to  conclude  a timber 
agreement  for  felling,  sawing,  shipping  and  sale  in 
western  markets  of  large  quantities  of  timber  from 
State  forests. 

Madagascar 

A number  of  public  works  are  projected  in  Mada- 
gascar, the  chief  of  which  are  railways,  good  roads, 
canal  extension,  and  a hydro-electric  system.  The 
projected  railway  extensions  will  connect  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  the  island  and  the  harbor  im- 
provements at  Tamatave  will  greatly  increase  the 
facilities  of  that  port.  The  exploitation  of  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  island  by  modern  methods  is 
also  being  studied.  Not  only  will  there  be  a market 


for  railway  material,  machinery,  etc.,  but,  with  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  demand  for  goods  of  all  sorts  will  increase. 

Persia 

Basrah,  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  has  been  greatly  improved  in 
recent  years  and  now  has  modern  wharves,  large 
warehouses,  and  appliances  for  handling  cargo.  The 
roads  in  the  interior  of  the  country  are,  however, 
nearly  all  very  bad  and  their  improvement  is  urgently 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  trade.  The  exports  of  the 
country  are  chiefly,  grain,  carpets,  rice,  tobacco,  dried 
fruits,  wool,  etc.  Imports  would  be  chiefly  confined 
to  coal,  agricultural  machines  and  implements, 
metals  and  toilet  articles.  The  country  is  at  present 
to  a great  extent  economically  self-contained,  but 
with  a higher  standard  of  living  resulting  from  eco- 
nomic development,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  could  be  greatly  expanded. 

Peru 

An  important  transportation  project,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Chuquicara  Railway,  is  progressing.  To- 
gether with  the  Chimbote  Line  it  traverses  some  of 
the  richest  mineral  regions  in  Peru.  Branching  from 
the  Chimbote  Railway,  the  Chuquicara  railroad  pro- 
ceeds northward  to  the  coal  regions  of  Ancon,  the 
copper  district  of  Niajistral,  the  city  of  Santiago  de 
Chuco,  the  copper  district  of  Chimborazo  and  the 
cities  of  Huamachuco  and  Cajabamba.  The  contract 
calls  for  the  completion  of  the  railway  in  1921.  The 
line  has  a 91-centimeter  gauge,  corresponding  to  the 
Chimbote  Railway. 

On  January  22,  the  first  commercial  airplane  used 
in  Peru,  reached  Pisco  from  Lima,  a distance  of  130 
miles,  in  two  hours. 

Although  there  is  no  local  market  for  high  priced 
suits  in  Peru,  overcoats  costing  about  $40,  factory 
price,  can  be  sold  readily  in  that  country. 

Philippine  Islands 

Among  the  products  marketable  in  the  Philippines 
are:  Iron  and  steel  and  their  manufactures,  cotton 
and  its  manufactures,  automobiles  and  tires,  coal, 
paper  and  its  manufactures,  wheat  flour,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, meat  products,  rice,  leather  and  its  manufac- 
tures, oils,  electrical  instruments  and  apparatus, 
chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  manufactures  of  rubber,  silk 
and  its  manufactures,  tobacco,  vegetables,  brass  and 
its  manufactures,  cement,  glass,  and  soap. 

Significant  of  the  Islands’  development  is  the 
establishment  within  the  past  few  years  of  more  than 
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3,000  domestic  corporations  and  partnerships  with  a 
capital  aggregating  more  than  450  million  pesos. 

Poland 

The  “Norodni  Listy”  reports  that,  according  to  a 
decree  of  the  Polish  Ministry  for  the  Import,  Export 
and  Transit  of  Goods,  the  officials  are  obliged  until 
further  notice,  without  special  permission  of  the  Im- 
port and  Export  Commission  of  the  Finance  Minis- 
try, to  allow  the  following  goods  to  pass  the  frontier: 
(a)  In  the  case  of  imports:  arms,  ammunition,  and 
other  military  objects  intended  for  the  PolishMilitary 
Administration  according  to  order  of  the  Ministry 
of  War;  postal  packages  of  food  products  weighing 
not  more  than  five  kilograms  (11  pounds),  (b)  In 
the  case  of  import  and  export:  All  kinds  of  goods 
with  the  exception  of  food  products  which  are  taken 
across  the  frontier  for  their  own  use  by  persons  living 
along  the  boundary  line,  (c)  In  case  of  transit: 
Newspapers,  periodicals,  music  and  books;  property 
of  the  accredited  representatives  of  foreign  countries; 
samples  which  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose 
with  the  exception  of  food  products  and  articles 
which  are  State  Monopolies;  personal  effects  of 
travelers;  tobacco  in  possession  of  travelers  up  to  25 
cigars  or  100  cigarettes  or  100  grams  of  tobacco  per 
person;  household  effects,  clothing,  linen,  bedding 
of  immigrants  and  emigrants. 

The  Polish  currency  system  will  apparently  not  be 
settled  very  soon  on  account  of  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulties.  The  varied  currencies  existing 
(German  marks,  Austrian  crowns,  Russian  roubles 
and  Polish  marks)  must  be  converted  into  a regular 
monetary  unit  and  various  obligations  based  on  these 
currencies  must  be  met.  It  is  understood  that  the 
introduction  as  a standard  monetary  unit  of  the 
“Zloty,”  or  Polish  florin,  equal  at  par  to  a franc,  is 
contemplated,  but  the  first  “Zloty”  will  appear  as 
paper  money.  In  order  to  improve  the  Polish  rate 
of  exchange  and  prevent  speculation,  the  Polish 
Finance  Minister,  Mr.  Bilinski,  has  established  a 
Central  Foreign  Exchange  Committee  in  Warsaw 
which  controls  transactions  in  foreign  currencies. 

Poland  can  now  export  via  Danzig  certain  quan- 
tities of  spelter,  starch,  lubricating  oils,  petroleum 
jelly,  paraffin,  bristles,  hops,  enameled  ware  and  toys, 
but  the  chief  export  will  be  timber.  Shipments  can- 
not be  made  until  spring. 

There  is  at  present  a demand  in  Poland  for  railway 
engines,  steam  engines  and  boilers;  flax  spinning 
machinery  for  medium  threads,  capacity  1,000 
pounds  per  working  day;  machine  tools;  knitting 
machines  (power);  hand  knitting  machines;  agricul- 
tural implements;  threshing  machines  for  steam  and 


horse  power;  polishing  and  grinding  machinery;  mild 
steels,  ingots,  bars  and  sheets;  iron  pipes,  bars, 
sheets;  galvanized  sheets;  tool  steel,  files,  saws; 
machine  knives;  small  tools  for  metal,  wood  and 
other  trades;  spades,  shovels,  forks;  copper,  brass, 
aluminum  (in  ingots,  sheets,  rods);  metal  tubes; 
iron,  steel,  copper  and  brass;  belting  in  leather, 
cotton,  etc.;  packing;  yarns  of  all  kinds  wool,  cot- 
ton, hemp;  textiles,  woolen  goods,  cotton  goods, 
calicos,  etc.,  shirting;  hosiery,  knitted  goods,  gloves, 
men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  clothing;  boots; 
leather  for  boot-making  and  repairing;  colonial  pro- 
duce; tinned  food;  tea,  coffee,  chicory,  cocoa,  choco- 
late; rice,  Indian  corn,  crushed  and  ordinary;  spices, 
pepper;  rum;  etheric  oils;  castor  oil,  cocoanut  oil, 
codliver  oil;  chemicals,  drugs,  shellac,  gums,  dye 
woods;  extracts  and  their  products;  artificial  manures. 

Portugal 

The  Portuguese  press  expresses  anxiety  regarding 
Portugal’s  economic  situation.  It  urges  that,  if  dis- 
aster is  to  be  avoided,  the  increase  in  the  note 
circulation  must  be  checked,  production  maintained 
and  expenditure  stopped. 

The  decree  of  December  2,  1919,  to  regulate  the 
exchange  by  increasing  import  duties  on  certain  arti- 
cles and  restricting  the  export  of  capital  was,  on 
account  of  the  storm  of  opposition  it  raised,  modified 
by  a subsequent  decree. 

An  anti-profiteering  bill  providing  heavy  penalties 
for  speculators  in  the  necessities  of  life  was  rapidly 
passed  through  the  parliament. 

Roumania 

The  American  Minister  at  Bucharest  has  cabled 
to  Washington  that  it  is  useless  for  American  firms 
to  attempt  to  transact  business  with  Roumania 
unless  they  are  in  a position  to  sell  their  goods  on  a 
credit  of  from  three  to  five  years.  The  low  exchange 
makes  it  impossible  to  purchase  American  goods 
for  cash. 

There  is  a great  demand  for  goods  of  all  sorts  in 
Roumania,  particularly  for  matches,  glass,  pottery, 
motor  plows,  automobiles,  agricultural  machines 
and  motors,  woolen  goods  (only  for  compensation 
in  wool),  cheap  textile  goods  (only  for  partial  com- 
pensation in  wool),  shoes  (only  for  compensation  in 
skins)  brushes  (unlimited  numbers),  metal  goods, 
iron  barrels,  wire  and  nails,  shovels  and  cramps, 
metal  buckets,  pipes,  equipment  for  petroleum  wells, 
paper,  also  in  combination  with  textile  goods,  electro- 
technical articles  (only  in  very  limited  quantities  and 
of  substitute  material),  pharmaceutical  articles  (in 
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very  small  quantities),  paints  and  varnishes  (in  con- 
siderable quantities),  millstones,  etc. 

Only  the  importation  of  articles  of  luxury  is  for- 
bidden; however,  a duty  of  two  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
is  collected  on  all  imported  goods. 

New  or  Greater  Roumania  has  an  area  of  about 
100,000  square  miles  of  territory,  approximately  that 
of  Italy,  with  a population  of  iSf  teen  and  a half  million. 
Her  natural  resources  are  great,  consisting  chiefly  of 
natural  gas,  gold,  iron  ore,  coal,  mineral  waters,  oil, 
etc.  The  resources  are  as  yet  almost  wholly  un- 
exploited, with  the  exception  of  her  oil  fields,  which 
are  controlled  by  foreign  interests. 

Before  the  War,  Roumania  had  53,489  square  miles 
of  territory  with  a population  of  7,508,000,  but  even 
then  her  international  trade  was  considerable.  The 
total  imports  in  1913  were  590,012,640  francs  and 
the  total  exports  670,705,335  francs.  The  chief  pre- 
war imports  in  order  of  their  importance  were  metal 
and  metal  goods,  textile  and  chemical  dyes,  machines, 
wool,  hair,  etc.,  vehicles,  garments,  leather  goods, 
chemicals,  paints  and  varnishes.  These  goods  came 
chiefly  from  Germany  and  Austria,  which  supplied 
more  than  half  the  total  imports  of  Roumania. 

Scandinavia 

During  the  past  year  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries — Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark — have 
imported  an  enormous  amount  of  foreign  goods, 
partly  for  home  consumption  and  partly  for  re- 
export to  Russia,  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States. 
They  have,  however,  found  it  diflScult  to  dispose  of 
their  wares  in  the  latter  countries,  due  to  conditions 
in  Russia,  the  prevailing  exchange  rates  and  the  fact 
that  long  credits  must  be  granted.  At  the  same 
time  domestic  industries  have  been  laboring  under 
difficulties,  such  as  lack  of  raw  materials,  chiefly  coal, 
lack  of  tonnage,  and  strikes,  and  the  export  trade  has 
suffered  in  consequence,  so  that  the  excess  of  im- 
ports over  exports  is  assuming  grave  proportions  and 
the  currency  of  the  three  countries  has  depreciated 
about  twenty  per  cent,  in  relation  to  the  currency 
of  the  United  States. 

Norway  has  a population  of  about  two  and  a half 
million  people,  and  its  foreign  trade  for  1919  is  ex- 
pected to  show  an  increase  of  imports  over  exports 
amounting  to  nearly  one  billion  kroner  (1  krone 
equals  $0,268  normal  exchange.)  The  same  condi- 
tion prevails  more  or  less  in  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
The  import  of  luxuries  is  to  a great  extent  responsible 
for  the  unfavorable  trade  balance,  and  it  appears 
very  probable  that  import  control  will  be  reimposed. 
Lines  of  goods  to  be  affected  by  a possible  import 
embargo  will  most  likely  include  automobiles,  manu- 


factures of  silk,  alcoholic  spirits  and  wines,  confec- 
tionery, etc.,  foreign  fruits  and  tobacco.  No  decision 
has  been  reached  in  the  matter  as  yet,  though  aU 
agree  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  exports.  News- 
paper reports  from  Denmark,  for  instance,  state 
there  is  a possibility  that  rationing  may  be  reinstated 
in  order  to  make  up  a surplus  for  export. 

The  Danish  Legation  at  W’ashington  says  that 
according  to  a cablegram  received  from  the  Danish 
Foreign  OflBce  it  is  not  planned  at  the  present  time 
to  stop  the  importation  of  foreign  goods. 

The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  Danish  kroner  in 
proportion  to  dollars  and  pounds  sterling  is,  however, 
very  disadvantageous  to  Denmark  and  the  leading 
Danish  banks  have,  therefore,  established  a financial 
council  through  which  they  intend  by  voluntary 
agreement  to  ration  available  foreign  values,  partly 
by  discontinuing  all  unnecessary  imports. 

Imports  from  Germany  have  increased  consider- 
ably in  the  last  few  months,  especially  to  Denmark 
and  Sweden.  Automobiles,  potash,  pianos,  toys  and 
other  commodities  have  been  imported  in  large 
quantities. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  are  said  to  offer  an 
immediate  market  for  felt  hats  and  waterproof 
coats. 

Siam 

The  time  limit  for  receiving  bids  for  31,977  metric 
tons  of  steel  rails  and  permanent  way  accesories  for 
the  railways  of  Siam  has  been  extended  from  January 
31  to  March  15.  Tenders  f.o.b.  will  be  considered. 

Switzerland 

Despite  the  difficult  financial  position  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Railways  sacrifices  are  being  made  to  carry 
out  the  electrification  as  soon  as  possible.  About 
80,000,000  francs  are  to  be  spent  in  1920.  Power 
plants,  electric  locomotives,  and  strengthening  of 
existing  railroad  bridges  are  to  be  paid  for  from  this 
appropriation. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council  has  decided  to  grant  to 
stock  companies  and  societies  which  have  suffered 
losses  on  account  of  exchange  depreciation,  a period 
of  twenty  years  for  the  amortization  of  these  losses. 

Syria 

A correspondent  writes  from  Jaffa  on  December 
30  as  follows: 

That  the  provisional  settlement  of  the  Syrian  question  will 
assume  a permanent  character  is  evidently  the  belief  of  the 
French,  who  are  manifesting  interest  in  development  projects 
which  will  enable  the  Orient  to  assume  the  position  it  should 
attain  in  the  future.  Work  on  the  harbor  of  Iskanderun  (Alex- 
andrette)  has  been  begun.  A commission  of  experts  has 
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very  small  quantities),  paints  and  varnishes  (in  con- 
siderable quantities),  millstones,  etc. 

Only  the  importation  of  articles  of  luxury  is  for- 
bidden; however,  a duty  of  two  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
is  collected  on  all  imported  goods. 

New  or  Greater  Roumania  has  an  area  of  about 
100,000  square  miles  of  territory,  approximately  that 
of  Italy,  with  a population  of  fifteen  and  a half  million. 
Her  natural  resources  are  great,  consisting  chiefly  of 
natural  gas,  gold,  iron  ore,  coal,  mineral  waters,  oil, 
etc.  The  resources  are  as  yet  almost  wholly  un- 
exploited, with  the  exception  of  her  oil  fields,  which 
are  controlled  by  foreign  interests. 

Before  the  War,  Roumania  had  53,489  square  miles 
of  territory  with  a population  of  7,508,000,  but  even 
then  her  international  trade  was  considerable.  The 
total  imports  in  1913  were  590,012,640  francs  and 
the  total  exports  670,705,335  francs.  The  chief  pre- 
war imports  in  order  of  their  importance  were  metal 
and  metal  goods,  textile  and  chemical  dyes,  machines, 
wool,  hair,  etc.,  vehicles,  garments,  leather  goods, 
chemicals,  paints  and  varnishes.  These  goods  came 
chiefly  from  Germany  and  Austria,  which  supplied 
more  than  half  the  total  imports  of  Roumania. 

Scandinavia 

During  the  past  year  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries — Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark — have 
imported  an  enormous  amount  of  foreign  goods, 
partly  for  home  consumption  and  partly  for  re- 
export to  Russia,  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States. 
They  have,  however,  found  it  diflBcult  to  dispose  of 
their  wares  in  the  latter  countries,  due  to  conditions 
in  Russia,  the  prevailing  exchange  rates  and  the  fact 
that  long  credits  must  be  granted.  At  the  same 
time  domestic  industries  have  been  laboring  under 
difficulties,  such  as  lack  of  raw  materials,  chiefly  coal, 
lack  of  tonnage,  and  strikes,  and  the  export  trade  has 
suffered  in  consequence,  so  that  the  excess  of  im- 
ports over  exports  is  assuming  grave  proportions  and 
the  currency  of  the  three  countries  has  depreciated 
about  twenty  per  cent,  in  relation  to  the  currency 
of  the  United  States. 

Norway  has  a population  of  about  two  and  a half 
million  people,  and  its  foreign  trade  for  1919  is  ex- 
pected to  show  an  increase  of  imports  over  exports 
amounting  to  nearly  one  billion  kroner  (1  krone 
equals  $0,268  normal  exchange.)  The  same  condi- 
tion prevails  more  or  less  in  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
The  import  of  luxuries  is  to  a great  extent  responsible 
for  the  unfavorable  trade  balance,  and  it  appears 
very  probable  that  import  control  will  be  reimposed. 
Lines  of  goods  to  be  affected  by  a possible  import 
embargo  will  most  likely  include  automobiles,  manu- 


factures of  silk,  alcoholic  spirits  and  wines,  confec- 
tionery, etc.,  foreign  fruits  and  tobacco.  No  decision 
has  been  reached  in  the  matter  as  yet,  though  all 
agree  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  exports.  News- 
paper reports  from  Denmark,  for  instance,  state 
there  is  a possibility  that  rationing  may  be  reinstated 
in  order  to  make  up  a surplus  for  export. 

The  Danish  Legation  at  Washington  says  that 
according  to  a cablegram  received  from  the  Danish 
Foreign  OflBce  it  is  not  planned  at  the  present  time 
to  stop  the  importation  of  foreign  goods. 

The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  Danish  kroner  in 
proportion  to  dollars  and  pounds  sterling  is,  however, 
very  disadvantageous  to  Denmark  and  the  leading 
Danish  banks  have,  therefore,  established  a financial 
council  through  which  they  intend  by  voluntary 
agreement  to  ration  available  foreign  values,  partly 
by  discontinuing  all  unnecessary  imports. 

Imports  from  Germany  have  increased  consider- 
ably in  the  last  few  months,  especially  to  Denmark 
and  Sweden.  Automobiles,  potash,  pianos,  toys  and 
other  commodities  have  been  imported  in  large 
quantities. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  are  said  to  offer  an 
immediate  market  for  felt  hats  and  waterproof 
coats. 

Siam 

The  time  limit  for  receiving  bids  for  31,977  metric 
tons  of  steel  rails  and  permanent  way  accesories  for 
the  railways  of  Siam  has  been  extended  from  January 
31  to  March  15.  Tenders  f.o.b.  will  be  considered. 

Switzerland 

Despite  the  diflSicult  financial  position  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Railways  sacrifices  are  being  made  to  carry 
out  the  electrification  as  soon  as  possible.  About 
80,000,000  francs  are  to  be  spent  in  1920.  Power 
plants,  electric  locomotives,  and  strengthening  of 
existing  railroad  bridges  are  to  be  paid  for  from  this 
appropriation. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council  has  decided  to  grant  to 
stock  companies  and  societies  which  have  suffered 
losses  on  account  of  exchange  depreciation,  a period 
of  twenty  years  for  the  amortization  of  these  losses. 

Syria 

A correspondent  writes  from  Jaffa  on  December 
30  as  follows: 

That  the  provisional  settlement  of  the  Syrian  question  will 
assume  a permanent  character  is  evidently  the  belief  of  the 
French,  who  are  manifesting  interest  in  development  projects 
which  will  enable  the  Orient  to  assume  the  position  it  should 
attain  in  the  future.  Work  on  the  harbor  of  Iskanderun  (Alex- 
andrette)  has  been  begun.  A commission  of  experts  has 
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worked  out  a plan  which  will  utilize  the  docks  already  begun 
by  the  Germans.  It  is  confidently  stated  that  the  harbor 
of  Alexandrette  will  rival  that  of  Beirut  in  extent  and  im- 
portance. W ork  began  the  latter  part  of  December  and  about 
ten  thousand  workmen  and  oflScers  are  employed. 

The  French  are  clearly  showing  in  other  ways  also  that  they 
appreciate  the  importance  of  Syria  and  of  the  mandate  they 
have  received. 

While  other  oriental  provinces  are  hermetically  sealed  to 
immigrants  and  permission  to  visit  them  can  only  be  secured 
with  difficulty,  the  French  have  simplified  the  formalities 
necessary  to  reach  Beirut  and  otherwise  assist  Europeans 
settling  in  SjTia.  The  commerce  of  Beirut  has  therefore  in- 
creased considerably  and  the  city  has  already  taken  the 
position  of  the  first  port  of  Syria. 

Transcaucasian  Republics 

Since  the  resumption  of  trade  with  the  new  re- 
publics of  Transcaucasia,  only  95  overseas  steamers 
have  called  at  Batoum.  Of  these,  29  were  under  the 
British  flag  and  6 under  the  American  flag.  Small 
craft  between  the  ports  of  Batoum  and  Poti  and 
Constantinople  are  numerous,  sailing  under  the 
British,  Greek  and  Indian  colors. 

Oil  has  been  exported  in  discouragingly  small 
quantities.  Only  ten  tankers  were  reported  as  hav- 
ing loaded  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1919,  but  a 
healthy  development  in  this  branch  of  trade  is  fore- 
shadowed by  recent  increases  in  production.  Man- 
ganese ore  to  the  amount  of  25,000  tons  has  been 
shipped  from  Georgian  ports  since  the  reopening  of 
the  Black  Sea  to  trade.  Of  this  quantity  about  two- 
thirds  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  one-third 
to  American  ports.  About  2,000  tons  of  tobacco  have 
been  loaded  principally  at  Batoum  and  Soukoum,  for 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  principal  importers  of  manufactured  goods  in 
Georgia  are  British  firms,  although  the  Italians  are 
close  competitors.  About  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
import  trade  is  carried  on  by  small  merchants  of 
various  nationalities  who  travel  between  Batoum  and 
Constantinople.  The  customs  duties  collected  on 
goods  imported  into  the  Republic  of  Georgia  are  still 
those  of  the  former  Russian  tariff,  without  any  in- 
crease. The  customs  administration  of  Batoum  is 
understood  to  be  independent  of  that  of  the  Georgian 
Republic. 

Turkey 

The  trade  of  the  port  of  Constantinople  has  grown 
altogether  beyond  its  capacity  under  present  condi- 
tions. The  landing  of  the  goods  from  the  steamer’s 


dock  to  the  warehouse  takes  a long  time  and  the  costs 
are  very  heavy. 

There  is  a demand  for  goods  of  nearly  all  classes : 
Cotton,  woolen  and  silk  goods;  hosiery;  boots  and 
shoes;  leather  and  leather  goods;  ready  made  cloth- 
ing; canned  goods;  sugar,  butter,  margarine,  fats; 
cotton  oil;  drugs;  flour;  mineral  oils;  machinery  of 
all  sorts;  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  motor  cars; 
agricultural  implements  and  machines,  mining  ma- 
chinery, nails;  glassware,  glass  panes,  earthenware; 
coal  and  coke  in  large  quantities;  electric  appliances, 
heating,  gas  appliances,  wire;  tin,  brass,  and  iron 
plate;  cocoa,  chocolate,  confectionery,  biscuits;  tea; 
carriages,  bicycles;  portable  houses;  furniture;  pa- 
per and  cardboard;  construction  materials;  timber; 
rubber  goods,  overshoes  in  great  quantities ; station  - 
ery;  cutlery;  candles;  lamps. 

The  American  Consul-General  at  Constantinople 
states  that  business  could  best  be  carried  on  by  a 
Constantinople  agency  of  a New  York  exporting 
house  in  intimate  cooperation  with  an  American  bank 
having  an  office  in  Constantinople  and  ready  to  open 
sub-agencies  wherever  required. 

The  Ukraine 

The  Ukrainian  harvest  was  unusually  favorable  last 
year  and  considerable  supplies  from  earlier  years  are 
still  available.  The  Ukrainians  hope  that  they  will  be 
able  to  arrange  for  an  exchange  of  goods  with  other 
countries.  The  following  goods  are  in  demand:  Shoes, 
hides,  textiles,  linen,  thread,  fancy  goods,  dressed  fur 
goods,  metal  manufactures  for  use  in  mines,  ropes, 
pumps,  railway  stores,  motor  cars  and  parts;  fin- 
ished rubber  goods,  and  military  goods.  The  Ukraine 
can  offer  in  return  all  sorts  of  grain,  especially  wheat. 
One  million  kilograms  of  grain  can  be  exported  im- 
mediately. It  can  further  export  spirits,  cattle, 
sheep,  geese,  and  eggs. 

Uruguay 

Transportation  improvements  are  receiving  atten- 
tion in  Uruguay.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  is 
about  to  call  for  public  tenders  for  the  construction 
of  a branch  railway  line  between  Perdomo  and  Rocha, 
a distance  of  seventy  kilometers.  Tri-weekly  air- 
plane passenger  service  is  now  afforded  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo.  This  trip  by  fast 
river  boat  requires  ten  hours,  but  by  airplane,  about 
one  and  a half  hours. 


Note:  The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  is  exceptionally  equipped  to 
reply  promptly  to  inquiries  regarding  current  market  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  opportunities 
for  tho  s&>l6  of  specific  products  abroad,  trade  and  banking  methods,  foreign  tariffs,  names  of  foreign 
buyers,  and  the  credit  standing  of  foreign  firms.  Its  service  is  available  to  customers  and  to  others 
interested  m mtemational  banking  connections  and  foreign  trade. 
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T)  EPRESENTATIVES  of  fourteen  railway  labor 
organizations,  having  a membership  of  approx- 
imately 2,000,000,  have  accepted  a proposal  of  ad- 
justment made  by  President  Wilson  with  respect  to  a 
general  strike  unless  wagti  increases  were  granted. 
Director  General  Hines  previously  had  refused,  after 
numerous  conferences,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
railroad  men,  declaring  that  he  had  “not  been  able 
to  agree  with  them  as  to  how  the  problem  should  be 
disposed  of  in  view  of  the  early  termination  of  Fed- 
eral control.”  In  his  statement  to  the  railroad  men 
of  the  Government’s  position,  which  he  declared  was 
unalterable,  the  President  said  he  proposed  to  carry 
out  the  following  steps: 

“1.  In  the  event  that  in  connection  with  the  re- 
turn to  private  control  provisions  shall  be  made  by 
aw  for  machinery  for  dealing  with  railroad  wage 
matters,  I shall  promptly  use  my  influence,  and  so 
far  as  such  law  confers  powder  upon  me,  I shall 
promptly  excercise  that  power,  to  bring  about  the 
earliest  practicable  organization  of  the  machinery 
thus  provided. 

“2.  In  the  event  that  no  such  provision  is  made  by 
law  for  dealing  with  these  matters,  I shall  employ  the 
influence  of  the  Executive  to  get  the  railroad  com- 
panies and  the  railroad  employes  to  join  promptly  in 
the  creation  of  a tribunal  to  take  up  these  problems 
and  carry  them  to  a conclusion. 

“3.  I shall  at  once  constitute  a committee  of  ex- 
perts to  take  the  data  already  available  in  the  vari- 
ous records  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, including  the  records  of  the  Lane  Commis- 
sion and  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Work- 
ing Conditions,  and  to  analyze  the  same  so  as  to  de- 
velop in  the  shortest  possil)le  time  the  facts  bearing 
upon  a just  and  reasonable  basis  for  wages  for  the 
various  classes  of  railroad  employes,  with  due  regard 
to  all  factors  reasonably  bearing  upon  the  problem, 
and  specifically  to  the  factors  of  the  average  of  wages 


paid  for  similar  or  analogous  labor  for  other  indus- 
tries in  this  country,  the  cost  of  living,  and  a fair  liv- 
ing wage,  so  as  to  get  the  problem  in  shape  for  the 
earliest  possible  final  disposition.” 

The  President  said  the  views  of  this  board  will 
serve  him  as  a guide  in  carrying  out  the  promise  he 
made  last  summer  to  use  his  full  influence  to  see  that 
the  railroad  men  obtained  justice.  He  then  ex- 
plained that  settlement  of  demands  for  more  wages 
made  last  summer  had  been  delayed  because  the  de- 
mands for  increases  to  correct  inequalities  were  so 
general  and  far-reaching  as  to  become  in  themselves 
demands  for  general  wage  increases,  and  were  so 
complex  and  conflicting  that  despite  every  effort  to 
expedite  matters  it  w^as  impossible  to  get  them  be- 
fore the  Director  General  until  the  present  month. 

Attitude  of  Railroad  Men 

In  their  reply  to  the  President’s  proposals,  the  offi- 
cials of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  expressed  their 
opposition  to  waiting  for  the  creation  of  a legal  tri- 
bunal by  legislation  to  deal  with  this  problem,  but 
promised  to  lay  before  their  constituents  “ the  advisa- 
bility of  the  creation  of  a special  joint  commission 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
selected  by  the  railroad  companies  and  the  railroad 
labor  organizations  signatory  hereto  by  agreement, 
and  invested  wfith  full  authority  to  deal  with  this 
particular  controversy  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
principles:  1.  Rates  of  pay  for  similar  or  analogous 
services  in  other  industries;  2.  Relation  of  rates  of 
pay  to  increased  cost  of  living;  3.  A basic  minimum 
living  w^age  sufficient  to  maintain  a railroad  man’s 
average  family  upon  a standard  of  health  and  reason- 
able comfort;  4.  That  differentials  above  this  basic 
minimum  living  wage  be  established  giving,  among 
other  things,  due  regard  to  skill  required,  respon- 
sibility assumed  and  hazard  incurred;  decision  of 
this  tribunal  to  be  handed  dowm  within  sixty  days 
after  agreement  to  establish  it,  and  to  be  final  and 
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binding  upon  all  railroads  in  the  United  States  and 
employes  whom  we  represent.” 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  President, 
the  necessary  representatives  of  the  railroad  organi- 
zations have  been  called  to  meet  in  Washington  on 
February  23,  when  his  proposal  and  the  answer  of  the 
brotherhood  officials  to  it  will  be  acted  upon.  Mean- 
while all  strike  orders  have  been  recalled. 

Sale  of  Cierman  Ships 

A proposed  auction  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  of  the  German  steamships  seized  by  the  United 
States  during  the  war  has  been  held  up  because  of 
representations  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
that  preliminary  bids  indicated  extensive  losses  to  the 
Government.  John  Barton  Payne,  Chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  gave  assurances  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  February  13  that  the  ships  would  not  be 
sold,  until  the  Committee  had  had  ample  opportunity 
to  examine  the  bids.  He  also  made  clear  the  terms  of 
sale,  under  which  the  ships  are  to  be  sold  to  Americans 
only,  will  sail  under  the  American  flag,  will  serve  the 
routes  determined  by  the  Shipping  Board  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  American  commerce,  and  will  always  be 
available  to  the  Government  in  case  of  any  national 
emergency.  He  made  a special  point  of  the  fact  that 
“none  of  the  ships  will  be  sold  to  England,  or  to  any 
foreign  person,  corporation,  or  country,  and  will  not 
be  sold  to  a single  company  or  a single  interest,  but 
to  as  many  companies  as  possible.”  The  Senate, 
nevertheless,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Payne,  passed 
a formal  resolution  on  February  15  requesting  that 
the  sale  be  postponed  until  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee had  finished  public  hearings  on  the  matter 
and  had  made  a report.  While  discussion  by  the 
Committee  on  this  resolution  was  going  forward  an 
auction  of  the  ships  was  held.  The  bidding  was  spirit- 
less and  none  were  made  for  the  largest  of  the  Ger- 
man ships  for  which  offers  had  already  been  opened 
on  January  20.  The  position  of  many  bidders  is  said 
to  be  that  most  of  the  ships  will  require  repairs  total- 
ling millions  of  dollars  and  that  there  is  a grave  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  can  be  operated  profitably 
under  the  terms  of  the  Seaman’s  Act  and  the  prohi- 
bition laws,  to  say  nothing  of  the  restrictions  pos- 
sibly to  be  imposed  on  routings  by  the  Shipping 
Board. 

Foreign  Exchange 

There  has  been  a decided  improvement  in  sterling 
exchange,  and  other  European  exchanges  have  re- 
covered proportionately.  Sterling  sold  up  to  $3.46 


at  the  end  of  last  week.  On  Monday  last  there  was 
a reaction  to  $3.34}4*  followed  on  the  same  day  by  a 
recovery  to  $3.36.  Italian  exchange  at  the  same  time 
dropped  to  18.29  for  checks.  These  sudden  fluc- 
tuations were  attributed  to  the  report  circulated 
abroad  and  reprinted  here  that  President  Wilson  had 
threatened  that  the  United  States  would  withdraw 
from  all  European  settlements  if  the  position  of  the 
United  States  were  ignored  in  solving  the  Adriatic 
problem.  The  real  improvement  in  the  European 
exchanges  is  doubtless  due  to  a curtailment  of  pur- 
chases here  and  also  to  the  feeling  that  the  better 
heads  in  Europe  have  become  convinced  that  only 
by  producing  more  and  consuming  less  can  the  ex- 
changes be  brought  back  to  proper  levels.  Real  help 
will  eventually  come  from  America,  but  it  will  be  de- 
ferred until  Europe  has  shown  a disposition  to  attack 
her  problems  earnestly. 

The  Treasury’s  Opinion 

David  Franklin  Houston,  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  has  expressed  himself  as  satisfied  that 
Europe  is  making  much  progress  toward  reconstruc- 
tion, declaring  he  was  “confident  that  the  solution 
of  Europe’s  problems  will  be  found  by  the  wisdom 
and  courage  of  European  statesmen  in  facing  the 
monetary  difficulties  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
great  war  and  by  the  enlightened,  sympathetic,  and 
friendly  cooperation  of  the  business  men  and  work- 
men of  America  and  Europe  when  peace  is  restored 
and  the  hope  and  fear  of  Government  interference 
are  removed.”  He  pointed  out  that  in  the  period  of 
reconstruction  after  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States,  “Europe  came  to  America’s  aid,  not  by 
Government  loans,  not  with  any  comprehensive 
plan,  but  by  the  investment  of  private  capital  upon 
attractive  terms  in  American  enterprises  and  in  the 
purchase  of  American  securities  at  bargain  prices.” 
He  said  further  that  “ in  those  days  Europe  was  far 
better  able  to  meet  the  relatively  small  demands  of 
America  than  is  America  now,  burdened  as  she  is  by 
Government  expenditures  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  about  $36,700,000,- 
000  to  meet  the  stupendous  demands  of  Europe 
today.” 

Exports  of  Gold  and  Silver 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  made  public  on 
February  13  figures  showing  that  exports  of  gold  from 
this  country  during  January  amounted  to  $47,816,- 
873  and  imports  to  $12,017,551.  Argentina  took 
$13,550,000  of  the  exported  gold,  and  large  amounts 
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went  to  Hongkong,  China,  and  Japan.  A recent 
compilation  of  gold  exports  from  the  United  States 
during  1919  gives  the  following  countries  as  recipi- 
ents and  the  amounts  sent  to  each:  Japan,  $98,- 
100,000;  Argentina,  $56,600,000;  China,  $39,100,- 
000;  British  Indies,  $38,500,000;  Hongkong,  $30,- 
000,000;  Spain,  $29,800,000;  Venezuela,  $11,600,- 
000;  Uruguay,  $9,200,000. 

Silver  exports  during  January  totalled  $24,627,678 
and  silver  imports,  $8,863,251.  Net  exports  of  silver 
during  1919  were  unimportant  except  in  four  cases, 
where  the  figures  were  as  follows:  British  India, 

$109,200,000;  China,  $77,600,000;  England,  $15,- 
600,000;  Hongkong,  $7,500,000. 

On  February  1 the  total  of  gold  in  outside  circula- 
tion, in  the  Treasury,  and  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  was  $2,762,905,481,  as  compared  with  $3,085,- 
459,209  on  February  1,  1919.  Silver  totalled  $233,- 
784,726,  as  against  $373,685,930  a year  ago,  and  sil- 
ver in  subsidiary  coins  $233,784,726,  as  against 
$242,203,752.  Federal  Reserve  Notes  in  circulation 
increased  from  $2,443,956,123  to  $2,844,890,405  dur- 
ing the  year,  while  Federal  Reserve  Notes  including 
those  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  increased 
from  $2,703,420,225  to  $3,125,885,275.  The  total 
stock  of  money  in  the  country  on  February  1 was 
$7,744,769,263,  as  compared  with  $7,611,628,810  a 
year  ago  and  $3,764,722,550  on  February  1,  1914. 
In  these  six  years  the  circulation  of  money  per  capita 
has  increased  from  $35  to  $54.77. 

Business  Conditions 

« 

Adverse  factors  have  predominated  during  the  last 
fortnight.  The  decline  in  European  exchanges  and 
the  curtailment  of  loans  by  bankers  on  both  foreign 
and  domestic  business  have  operated  as  a check  in 
the  speculative  markets  and  this  has  been  reflected 
in  the  wholesale  markets,  where  the  fall  in  prices  of 
foodstuffs  has  been  a feature. 

New  York  City  has  been  held  in  the  grip  of  a big 
storm  with  the  result  that  docks  and  warehouses  have 
been  unable  to  distribute  commodities.  This  has 
resulted  in  a general  backing  up  of  supplies  with  con- 
sequent sacrifices  on  goods  at  the  points  of  origin  or 
transfer  and  a stiffening  of  prices  in  the  demand 
centers. 

The  least  lowering  of  prices  precipitates  a buying 
movement  that  carries  prices  up  again  immediately 
and  indicates  a continuous  want  of  goods.  Funda- 
mentally, therefore,  conditions  continue  favorable 
to  the  producer. 


The  Money  Market 

There  was  a decided  drop  in  the  rates  for  call 
money  last  week.  From  February  2 to  February  7 
the  lowest  rate  was  10%  and  the  highest  25%.  From 
February  9 to  February  14  a low  of  6%  occurred  on 
three  days  and  renewals  were  made  at  7%  on  two 
days.  The  high  rate  was  14%.  On  Monday  of  this 
week  call  money  was  offered  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
at  6%,  with  no  takers,  and  on  Tuesday  6%  was 
again  the  prevailing  rate.  Time  funds  continue 
scarce. 

Commodity  Markets 

Iron:  Prices  continue  to  advance  because  of  in- 
creased demand  and  the  inability  of  the  furnaces^  to 
keep  pace.  The  shortage  in  pig  iron  is  serious.  Quo- 
tations on  February  18  were:  No.  IX  foundry, 

$47.05  and  $48.05;  No.  2X  foundry,  $46.05  and 
$47.05. 

Coffee  : The  general  tone  of  the  market  is  weak, 
but  dealers  believe  reports  of  conditions  in  Brazil 
indicate  a steadying  shortly.  Rio  7s  were  quoted  on 
February  18  at  14^  cents  and  Santos  4s  at  24  and 
^4>}/2  cents.  Nominal  quotations  for  the  milder 
grades  were : Maracaibo,  21  and  243^  cents;  washed, 
25^  and  27  cents;  Bogota,  common,  17  and  19 
cents;  fancy,  2734  and  2734  cents;  Bucaramanga, 
2234  and  2534  cents;  washed,  2634  and  2734  cents; 
Costa  Rica,  common,  17  and  18  cents;  prime  to 
choice,  2734  and  28  cents. 

Sugar:  Prices  are  working  toward  lower  levels 
with  the  increase  of  stocks  and  refiners  holding  off. 
Quotations  on  February  18  for  Cuban  and  Porto 
Rico  raws  were  11.54  and  12.04  cents  and  11.25 
and  11.50  cents  respectively. 

Cocoa:  Demand  is  not  strong  and  the  outlook  is 
uncertain.  Quotations  are:  Accra,  1734  and  17^ 
cents;  Bahia,  19  and  21  cents;  Arriba,  26  and  27 
cents;  Machala,  2434  and  2434  cents;  Sanchez,  18 
and  1834  cents. 

Crude  Rubber;  Very  little  business  is  being  done 
in  this  market,  due  probably  to  the  uncertainty  of 
sterling  exchange.  Quotations  on  February  18  were: 
Up-river,  fine,  4334  and  44  cents;  Centrals,  25  and 
27  cents. 

Hides;  The  market  is  dull  and  buyers  are  holding 
off  despite  a decline  in  price  for  Bogotas  and  Orino- 
cos,  now  held  at  45  cents. 

Goat  Skins:  These  are  fairly  steady.  Quotations 
on  February  18  were:  Brazil,  first  selection,  $2.50; 
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Oaxaca,  first  selection,  $1.60  and  $1.70;  Payta, 

$1.10. 

Cotton:  The  week  opened  dull,  but  on  Tuesday 
there  was  some  respons(i  to  the  strength  of  the  mar- 
ket in  Liverpool.  Spot  cotton  was  in  good  demand 
at  39.40  cents  for  middling  upland.  Future  quota- 
tions were:  March,  36.40  and  36.90  cents;  May, 
34.05  and  34.70  cents;  July,  31.85  and  32.50  cents. 

Lead:  Independents  are  holding  New  York  at 
cents  and  East  St.  Louis  at  8.55  cents. 

Spelter:  The  New  York  market  on  February  18 
was  firm  at  9.10  cents,  while  prime  western  was 
quoted  in  East  St.  Louis  at  cents. 

Aluminum:  Virgin  brands  in  ton  lots  are  quoted 
at  313^  and  32^  cents  a pound. 

Antimony:  Chinese  and  Japanese  brands  are  held 
firmly  at  11^  and  iV/s  cents  a pound. 

Tungsten  : Prices  continue  unchanged,  with  Chi- 
nese Wolframite  at  $7,  Bolivian  at  $9  and  $9.50,  and 
American  Scheelite  at  $15  per  unit. 

Quicksilver  : Small  sales  are  reported  at  $85  per 
flask. 

Copper:  The  market  has  become  a routine  af- 
fair and  buyers  remain  indifferent  with  the  current 
quotation  at  183^^  cents  for  spot  and  18^  cents  for 
March  and  April. 

Tin:  The  local  market  has  developed  some  ac- 
tivity and  is  strong.  On  February  18  sellers  asked 
60}/^  cents  for  spot  and  61 cents  for  shipment. 

Silver:  The  commercial  quotation  on  February 
17  was  $1.30. 

Foreign  Currency  Rates,  February  18,  1920 

(As  quoted  by  Specie  Department,  Guaranty  Trust 

Company  of  New  York) 

We  are  Paying  for 


Foreign  Money 

Bank  Notes 

Gold 

Silver 

Canadian  per  dollar 

Will  Buy 

at  Market 

English  £5  to  £20 

3.40 

4.90 

4.15 

10/  to  £1 

3.40 

• * • • 

Scotch  and  Irish 

3.35 

• ♦ • • 

Australian  and  N.  Z. 

► Per  £ 

4.90 

4.00 

South  African 

3.25 

4.80 

3.60 

Jamaican 

3.25 

• • • • 

We  are  Paying  for 


Foreign  Money 

Bank  Notes  Gold 

Silver 

Belgian  (per  Fes.  100) 

7.00 

19.50 

.13 

Danish  (per  Kr.  100) 

14.00 

26.00 

.20 

Dutch  (per  FI.  100) 

36.50 

39.00 

.35 

Finnish  (per  F.  M.  100) 

3.00 

19.50 

.13 

French  (per  Fes.  5 to  100) 

8.75 

19.50 

.13 

(Fes.  500  & Fes.  1000) 

8.00 

• • • • 

Greek  (per  Dr.  100) 

11.00 

19.50 

.11 

Italian  (per  Lit.  5 to  100) 

5.50 

19.50 

.10 

(Lit.  500  & 1000) 

5.00 

• ♦ • • 

• • » • 

Norwegian  (per  Kr.  100) 

16.50 

26.00 

.20 

Portuguese  (per  Esc.  100) 

.40 

Russian  (per  Ro.  1 to  100) 

51.00 

.25 

(per  Ro.  500) 

• • • • 

Spanish  (per  Pesetas  100) 

17.00 

4.85 

.17 

Swedish  (per  Kr.  100) 

18.00 

26.00 

.20 

Swiss  (per  Fes.  100) 

16.50 

19.50 

.12 

Argentine  (per  Peso) 

.41 

4.75 

.30 

Brazilian  (per  Milreis) 

.25 

.53 

.20 

Chilian  (per  Peso) 

.17 

.35 

.15 

Colombian  (Gold  N.)  (per  Pe.) 

.90 

4.80 

.75 

Cuban  (per  Dollar) 

.98 

.90 

Ecuadorian  (per  Sucre) 

.38 

4.78 

.65 

Japanese  (per  Yen  100) 

47.00 

49.00 

.40 

Philippine  (per  Peso) 

.47 

.45 

Peruvian  (per  Libra) 

4.75 

4.80 

.68 

Uruguayan  (per  Peso) 

.98 

.75 

Venezuelan  (per  Bolivar) 

.18 

3.90 

.12 

All  Rates  Subject  to  Fluctuation. 

Foreign  Securities 

Quotations  on  the  chief  foreign  securities  traded 

in  on  the  New  York  market 

on  February  18  were  as 

follows : 

Security 

Rate 

Due 

Bid  Offer 

Yield 

Anglo  French 

5 

1920 

94  K 9434 

14.10 

Govt,  of  Switzerland 

534 

1929 

8634  8734 

7.35 

Kingdom  of  Norway 

6 

1923 

97  97% 

6.75 

Paris,  City  of 

6 

1921 

90  9034 

12.55 

Swedish  Government 

6 

1939 

91  93 

6.65 

Utd.Kg.ofGr.Brt.&Ire.  53^  1921  93  9S}4  9.75 

Utd.  Kg.  of  Gt.  Brt.  & Ire.  5}4  1922  90^  90M  9-45 

Utd.Kg.ofGt.Brt.&Ire.  5}^  1929  903^  91  6.80 

Utd.Kg.ofGr.Brt.&Ire.  5}4  1937  85^  86  6.92 

City  of  Marseilles  6 19341 

City  of  Bordeaux  6 1934 1 90  9034  7.03 

City  of  Lyons  6 1934J 

Japanese  Govt,  n 434  19^5  70  7034  H-5(> 


New  York,  Wednesday,  March  3,  1920 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 

American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


The  large  increase  in  France’s  exports  to  the 
United  States,  the  abundant  labor  supply  in 
Italy,  and  the  evidently  large  scale  resumption  of 
commerce  in  Switzerland  are  general  indications  of 
returning  normality  in  western  Europe.  Belgium 
is  watching  her  internal  problems  very  keenly,  and 
with  an  encouraging  sense  of  the  realities.  Indus- 
trial conditioms  in  Holland  are  improving.  Spain 
is  buying  heavily  from  America.  Added  to  this, 
the  total  exports  of  the  United  States  during  the 
month  of  January  increased  no  less  than  $49,000,000 
in  spite  of  the  evident  handicap  imposed  by  the  low 
foreign  exchanges. 

Of  course  a large  part  of  our  January  exports  was 
probably  financed  through  arrangements  concluded 
before  the  sharp  December  break  in  exchange  rates. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  Europe’s  needs  are  urgent, 
and  that  American  goods  are  continuing  to  flow 
over  the  barrier  raised  by  the  premium  on  the  Amer- 
ican dollar.  Moreover,  there  is  a natural  corrective 
at  work.  As  Europe  begins  to  meet  her  own  de- 
mands from  her  own  production,  the  demand  for 
the  dollar  as  a medium  of  payment  will  become  less 
insistent,  its  premium  will  drop,  and  American  goods 
will  finally  sell  in  Europe,  not  through  forced  demand, 
as  during  the  war,  nor  even  in  spite  of  abnormal 
obstacles,  as  to-day,  but  purely  on  their  merit  as 
the  product  of  the  unique  methods  of  American 
industry. 

Under  these  conditions  of  flux  and  transition,  the 
American  trader  ought  at  all  times  to  maintain  a 
world-wide  view.  He  must  keep  himself  peculiarly 
well  informed  so  as  to  recognize  new  forces  instantly 
as  they  come  into  play  and  to  make  use  of  them 
rather  than  to  suffer  from  them.  Certain  broad 
conditions  govern  the  large  continental  groupings. 
But  American  business  men  must  go  beyond  these 
generalities  and  study  the  detailed  markets  with  the 
utmost  care  if  they  are  to  compete  successfully  with 


the  trained  foreign  trade  experts  of  the  older  trad- 
ing countries. 

European  Conditions 

Commercial  interest  in  Europe  now  centers  on 
the  problem  of  working  out  trading  and  diplomatic 
contact  with  Russia  and  the  territories  formerly 
Russian.  It  is  not  probable  that  early  resumption 
of  trade  with  Soviet  Russia  will  have  any  pro- 
nounced effect  either  on  general  economic  conditions 
in  Europe  or  on  the  present  export  trade  of  the 
United  States.  Before  Russia  can  become  a power- 
ful economic  influence,  her  transportation  system 
must  be  completely  renovated  and  greatly  extended. 
This  will  take  time.  Moreover,  information  on 
the  state  of  Russian  industries,  which  we  publish 
in  this  number,  and  which  is  apparently  oflBcial, 
would  not  indicate  its  ability  to  supplant  in  any 
sense  the  industries  of  the  United  States  as  producer 
for  European  needs. 

The  British  Empire 

Great  Britain’s  rapidly  increasing  export  trade 
is  an  indication  of  what  the  premium  on  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  has  done  and  is  doing  to  stimulate  the 
will  to  work  among  the  countries  recently  at  war. 
Had  there  been  no  visible  limit  to  dollar  credits, 
Europe  might  have  continued  buying  with  borrowed 
money,  and  borrowing  again  to  repay  still  older 
debts,  which,  of  course,  would  have  stimulated  a false 
export  demand  in  the  United  States  for  a few  addi- 
tional months.  But  the  fact  that  there  is  a limit  to 
available  dollar  credits,  even  if  not  yet  attained,  has 
led  in  its  turn  to  the  premium  on  dollar  exchange, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  Europe’s  setthng  down  at 
once  to  the  task  of  meeting  her  own  needs  as  far  as 
possible  at  home. 

Latin  America 

Greatly  improved  transportation  and  communica- 
tion facilities  will  simplify  the  task  of  the  exporter 
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to  Latin  America.  Those  dealing  with  the  West 
Coast,  for  instance,  will  be  interested  in  the  pro- 
jected linking  up  of  cable  service  to  Ecuador  and 
Peru  through  Mexico. 

As  a matter  of  detail,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  exporters  to  the  smaller  firms  in  Central  Amer- 
ica (firms  with  a capital,  for  example,  of  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000)  should  make  out  their  trade 
acceptances  accompanying  documents  in  fractions 
of  the  total  amount  to  be  collected  rather  than  in 
a single  large  acceptance.  Frequently  the  local  mer- 
chant can  take  up  several  of  these  fractional  accep- 
tances before  the  date  of  maturity,  and  can  then 
either  obtain  local  credit  or  ask  for  an  extension  of 
time  for  the  settlement  of  the  remaining  fractions. 
Inability  to  meet  large  acceptances  in  one  payment 
has  often  been  the  sole  cause  of  failure  to  settle  such 
accounts  within  a reasonable  time.  Limited  capital 
and  not  lack  of  good  faith  is  the  handicap  in  such 
cases. 

Asia 

That  the  view  of  American  traders  is  in  fact  be- 
coming world-wide  is  evidenced  by  their  successful 
competition  against  the  British  in  India.  In  the 
Asiatic  market,  the  dollar,  broadly  speaking,  is  at 
a discount,  just  as  European  currencies  are  at  a 
discount  in  America.  The  native  buying  power  of 
India  and  China  is  greater  now  than  before  the  war, 


when  expressed  in  American  dollars.  In  other 
words,  these  are  good  fields  for  American  export. 
They  are  also  tremendous  potential  markets  when 
viewed  in  the  probable  development  of  the  next 
fifty  years.  Of  China’s  population,  estimated  at 
400,000,000,  six-sevenths  lives  in  one- third  of  its 
area.  It  has  only  6,500  miles  of  railroads  compared 
with  our  265,000  miles.  Chinese  capital  to-day  is 
earning  25  per  cent,  dividends  in  the  modern  cotton 
mills  of  Shanghai,  Hankow  and  Tientsin.  In  the 
last  thirty  years,  China’s  foreign  trade  has  increased 
five  hundred  per  cent.  The  Chinese  silver  dollar 
which  sold  for  about  $0.43  in  American  money  four 
years  ago  now’^  commands  about  $0.95  in  United 
States  gold. 

Grouping  of  Countries 

For  the  convenience  of  readers  whose  foreign 
trade  interests  lie  chiefly  in  some  one  section  of  the 
world,  such  as  Latin  America,  we  have  departed 
in  this  number  from  the  strictly  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  countries,  and  have  grouped  the  principal 
markets  of  the  world  under  five  main  headings,  four 
of  which — Europe  and  the  Balkans,  Asia  and  the 
Far  East,  Latin  America,  and  Africa — are  merely 
continental  groupings,  and  the  fifth — Great  Britain 
and  her  self-governing  colonies — is  political  and 
economic.  Within  each  large  group  the  arrangement 
of  the  individual  countries  remains  alphabetical. 


I 

Great  Britain,  Colonies,  and  Dominions 


British  Isles 

Great  Britain  has  again  set  a new  high  mark  in  its 
export  trade  (not  including  re-exports)  which  for  the 
month  of  January  amounted  to  £105,879,000  as 
against  £90,829,000  in  the  previous  month.  Im- 
ports were  also  large,  amounting  to  £183,000,000  as 
against  £169,735,000  in  December,  but  these  were, 
to  a great  extent,  raw  materials.  As  against  Jan- 
uary of  last  year,  food  imports  showed  an  increase 
of  £18,000,000  and  raw  cotton  of  £22,000,000. 

Cotton-growing  within  the  Empire  has  become  of 
very  intense  interest  to  Great  Britain  recently.  A 
movement  to  increase  it,  thus  rendering  the  British 
textile  trades  less  dependent  upon  the  United  States 
for  raw  materials,  ha^  gained  momentum.  At  pres- 
ent 85  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  used  in  Great  Britain 
comes  from  the  United  States. 

In  preparation  for  a rapidly  increasing  foreign 
trade.  Great  Britain  is  doing  everything  in  her  power 
to  improve  her  local  and  overseas  transportation. 


London  railway  companies  are  to  expend  £6,000,000 
for  improvements  in  order  to  relieve  the  present 
traflfic  congestion. 

The  moulders’  strike,  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
in  the  history  of  trade  disputes,  affecting  all  branches 
of  the  engineering  industry,  is  now  being  settled. 

The  wartime  restrictions  imposed  upon  England 
are  gradually  being  lifted;  the  export  embargo  is 
being  steadily  relaxed,  passport  restrictions  have 
been  modified  so  as  to  permit  tourist  traveling,  and 
the  end  of  food  control  has  been  fixed  for  next  August. 

Ireland  is  reported  to  be  in  an  excellent  condition 
economically,  agriculture  especially  enjoying  great 
prosperity  owing  to  the  high  prices  paid  for  all  agri- 
cultural products.  The  harvest  was  above  the 
average,  hay  especially  yielding  an  excellent  crop, 
for  which  higher  prices  were  received  due  to  the 
shortage  of  the  crop  in  England  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  cattle  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  Board 
of  Agriculture  recently  issued  a report  on  crop  and 
livestock  conditions  in  Ireland.  There  were  at  the 
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time  600,000  horses,  or  25,000  more  than  in  1916; 
5,000,000  cattle,' 3,500,000  sheep,  and  a quarter  of 
a million  pigs,  a decrease  of  300,000  from  1916. 

Australia 

The  exchange  rate  continues  to  be  an  almost  pro- 
hibitive barrier  to  extensive  American  trade  with 
Australia,  according  to  a recent  letter  from  L.  H. 
Lemaire,  the  Australian  representative  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company.  The  same  barrier  rises 
against  Canada,  though  to  a lesser  degree. 

Among  other  points  discussed  by  Mr.  Lemaire  are 
the  following,  which  we  summarize: 

Copra  Embargo. — For  some  time  there  has  been  an  embargo 
placed  on  the  export  of  copra  from  Sydney  to  the  United 
States,  with  the  result  that  merchants  have  suffered  seriously. 
Although  the  Imperial  Government  objects  to  vessels  shipping 
copra  at  Sydney  to  the  United  States,  these  same  vessels  can 
go  to  the  Islands,  load  to  capacity  and  go  direct  to  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  ports, 

Australasian  Wool. — On  September  1 there  was  a stock  of 

910.000  bales  of  wool  on  shore,  and  163,000  bales  afloat  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  980,000  bales  in  stock  in  Australia  and 

380.000  in  New  Zealand,  making  a total  stock  of  2,433,000 
bales.  The  next  Australian  and  New  Zealand  clips  are  sup- 
posed to  total  2,575,000  bales,  ruaking  a total  of  5,008,000 
bales.  It  is  hoped  to  clear  Australia  next  October,  and  840,000 
bales  will  be  sent  to  Belgium,  France,  United  States,  Italy 
and  Japan, 

Tasmanian  Fruit  Pulp. — The  Tasmanian  Government  re- 
cently cabled  London  to  learn  quotations  for  next  season  and 
whether  any  firm  or  firms  could  be  recommended  to  the  Tas- 
manian Fruit  Association  with  which  to  negotiate  for  con- 
tracts. The  reply  gave  the  approximate  price  guaranteed 
free  from  added  water  or  preservative  as : raspberry  55s, 

black  currant  65s  c.i.f.  packed  in  tins  not  exceeding  131 
pounds  based  on  latest  shipment  in  February.  If  shipped  at 
once,  prices  would  probably  be  higher.  No  definite  quotations 
were  obtainable,  and  the  demand  for  next  season,  it  said, 
depended  on  local  crop  prospects.  (American  importers  in- 
terested in  Tasmanian  fruit  pulp  should  address  their  inquir- 
ies to  the  Tasmanian  Fruit  Association,  Care  Tasmanian 
Government.) 

Canada 

Canada’s  total  imports  for  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing December,  31,  1919,  increased  $31,000,000  and 
her  exports  $51,000,000.  Her  imports  from  the 
United  States  fell  off  about  $800,000,  whereas  her  ex- 
ports to  this  country  increased  nearly  $22,000,000. 
Equally  interesting  is  the  fact  that  Canadian  exports 
to  Great  Britain  fell  off  nearly  $41,000,000.  The 
total  exports  for  the  year  were  valued  at  $1,294,920,- 
372,  and  imports  at  $941,007,700,  giving  Canada 
a favorable  trade  balance  of  $353,912,672,  despite 
the  fact  that  exports  of  munitions  decreased  by 
$232,787,283. 

The  past  year  saw  Canada  make  a successful  re- 
adjustment from  a wartime  to  a peace-time  basis, 


without  serious  dislocation  of  its  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. The  chief  diflSculty  lay  in  the  scarcity  of 
skilled  labor,  and  in  the  spirit  of  unrest  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  which  expressed  itself  in 
continual  strikes.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the 
labor  situation  improved,  however,  and  the  outlook 
for  1920  is  considered  promising.  Considerable  ac- 
tivity is  expected  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
during  the  coming  year  due  to  the  reduced  stocks  on 
hand  in  the  home  market  and  increased  shipping 
facilities. 

The  city  of  Toronto  is  preparing  to  take  over  its 
street  railway  when  the  company ’s  franchise  expires 
on  January  1,  1921,  and  the  company  has  been  noti- 
fied to  that  effect.  This  is  described  as  being  the 
greatest  experiment  in  public  ownership  ever  at- 
tempted in  Canada. 

A new  steel  rolling  mill  to  cost  between  six  and 
seven  million  dollars  is  under  erection  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ontario.  The  new  plant  will  roll  beams  and 
channels  up  to  24  inches. 

New  Zealand 

Mr.  L.  H.  Lemaire,  Australian  representative  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  informs  us  that 
“there  is  grave  apprehension  at  the  present  mo- 
ment concerning  the  present  New  Zealand  wool  clip, 
which  is  showing  a considerable  falling  off  in  weight 
and  quantity.  Opinions  have  been  expressed  that 
this  will  amoimt  to  a reduction  of  12  per  cent,  on 
the  total  output.” 

Union  of  South  Africa 

The  very  rapid  progress  in  the  South  African  wool 
industry  during  the  past  year,  and  the  steady  im- 
provement of  transport  facilities,  both  for  shipping 
live  animals  and  raw  wool,  have  helped  to  create  a 
market  for  convenient  feeding  troughs,  shears  and 
wire  for  fences,  of  which  there  is  a shortage  in  many 
districts.  The  Angora  industry  is  very  promising, 
the  more  so  as  the  Angora  zone  in  Asia  Minor  has 
suffered  extensively  from  the  war. 

A company  is  now  being  formed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods.  Previously  the  Union  ex- 
ported the  raw  wool  and  imported  the  finished 
article.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  company  will  pro- 
vide the  South  African  farmer  with  a steady  market 
for  his  wool,  and  also  give  the  public  excellent  cloth 
at  lower  prices  than  has  been  paid  for  the  imported 
articles.  Prices  on  all  commodities  are  rising 
steadily.  In  fact,  prices  on  foodstuffs  and  clothing 
showed  a greater  increase  during  the  last  three 
months  of  1919  than  in  any  one  year  of  the  war. 
The  demand  continues  unabated,  however,  and 
money  is  plentiful. 
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Building  is  active.  A refrigerating  plant  on  mod- 
ern principles  has  been  installed  in  Johannesburg. 
A papyrus  pulp-mill  for  which  the  plant  was  pur- 


chased in  the  United  States  has  recently  been  started 
in  Zululand  with  a capacity  of  between  six  thousand 
and  eight  thousand  tons  a year. 


Continental  Europe 


Austria 

From  March  to  August,  1919,  inclusive,  according 
to  unoflBcial  estimates,  the  value  of  Austria’s  total 
imports  amounted  to  about  5,400,000,000  crowns, 
quite  evenly  divided  between  the  States  of  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  and  other 
foreign  countries.  The  total  exports  for  the  same 
period  amounted  to  about  2,500,000,000  crowns,  so 
that  the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  for  the  six 
months’  period  in  question  was  2,900,000,000  crowns. 

In  December,  1919,  negotiations  were  inaugurated 
with  several  foreign  groups  of  capitalists  concerning 
the  exploitation  of  Austrian  water  power.  Austria 
has  over  1,700,000  potential  horse  power  and  the 
costs  of  construction  are  estimated  at  from  two  to 
three  thousand  crowns  per  horse  power.  If  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  with  foreign  capitalists  to  utilize 
this  water  power  and  the  Entente  would  waive  its 
rights,  a basis  for  a credit  of  several  millions  of  paper 
crowns  could  be  created. 

Belgium 

The  following  cablegram  was  received  from  the 
American  Consul-General  at  Brussels,  Belgium, 
dated  February  3: 

Transactions  in  foreign  exchange  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Ministers  of  Finance  and  of  Economic  Affairs 
by  a royal  decree  which  became  effective  to-day.  This  decree 
provides  that  “dealing  in  foreign  stocks,  bonds,  and  money  is 
prohibited  except  in  cases  of  bona  fide  commercial  operations. 
No  transactions  of  foreign  shares  are  permitted  unless  justified 
by  economic  necessities."  Bankers  and  others  perfori^g 
such  operations  must  keep  a daily  register  of  such  transactions, 
which  register  must  include  orders  given  in  Belgium  for  the 
sale  in  foreign  countries  of  francs  or  of  shares  in  francs  against 
foreign  currency  or  shares.  The  law  provides  for  inspection 
of  books  and  penalizes  infnictions. 

Mr.  Wauters,  the  B(dgian  Minister,  stated  lately 
that  “in  order  to  rebuild  industries  upon  a com- 
mercial basis  and  solve  the  problem  of  making  them 
self-supporting,  two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  as 
soon  as  possible: 

“l.  The  network  of  roads,  railways,  canals  in  the  interior 
of  the  coimtry  and  toward  Antwerp  must  be  restored. 

“2.  All  work  and  manufactures  must  be  provided  with  im- 
plements and  raw  materials. 

“But  the  industrial  position  of  the  country  will  become  very 
serious  if  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  prices  falling  and 


living  becoming  cheaper,  for  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
Belgium  has  been  starved  of  goods  for  five  years. 

“On  the  other  hand,  there  is  only  one  way  of  dealing  with 
foreign  competition  in  the  industry:  standardization,  a more 
efficient  use  of  machinery  and  amalgamation  of  firms  produc- 
ing similar  classes  of  articles." 

Czechoslovakia 

About  80  per  cent,  of  the  mines  and  industries  of 
the  old  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  are  situated 
within  the  boundaries  of  Czechoslovakia.  Most  of 
the  industries  of  Czechoslovakia  have  been  organized 
by  the  Government  into  industrial  syndicates  which 
are  supervised  by  the  State  and  have  special  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  attached  to  their 
Boards  of  Directors. 

Import  prices,  however,  are  negotiated  with  the 
separate  firms  and  not  with  syndicates.  To  import 
goods,  an  import  license  is  necessary.  Each  applica- 
tion for  import  licenses  is  first  examined  by  the  In- 
dustrial Syndicate  and  then  by  the  Import  and  Ex- 
port Society  in  Prague.  In  the  latter  examination, 
the  existing  rate  of  exchange  and  the  demand  for 
the  sort  of  goods  in  question  are  carefully  considered. 

No  import  licenses  are  granted,  in  general,  if 
the  imported  goods  are  to  be  paid  for  by  Czecho- 
slovak purchasers  in  foreign  cash  or  on  short  term 
credit.  If,  however,  the  goods  can  be  paid  for  in 
foreign  exchange  in  one  or  two  years,  an  import 
license  is  usually  granted,  in  case  of  large  orders,  for 
part  of  the  goods.  As  a rule,  only  such  firms  receive 
an  import  license  for  the  entire  order  as  are  in  a posi- 
tion^to  accept  compensation  in  goods  or  when  the 
exporter  accepts  payment  in  Czechoslovak  crowns, 
which,  however,  must  remain  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  country  and  cannot  be  transferred  to  foreign 
countries. 

Denmark 

The  first  plebiscite  on  February  10  in  the  North 
Slesvig  zone  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  victory  for 
the  Danes — 75,023  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  a 
union  with  Denmark  and^25,087  for  Germany.  The 
vote  in  the  second  zone  is  to  take  place  on  March  14. 

An  amendment  to  the  Danish  Patent  Law  was 
passed  on  December  22,  1919,  empowering  the  Min- 
ister of  Commerce  to  restore  patents  which  have 
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been  cancelled  since  August  1,  1914,  by  reason  of 
non-payment  of  fees  or  for  non- working;  to  extend 
the  term  of  a patent  by  a period  not  exceeding  five 
years  where  the  patentee  has  been  prevented  by  the 
war  from  exercising  his  right;  and  to  reconsider  any 
application  the  consideration  of  which  was  sus- 
pended between  August  1,  1914,  and  the  end  of 
1919  owing  to  oflacial  communications  remaining 
unanswered. 

^ ;By  Royal  Decree  the  benefits  of  this  law  may  be 
extended  to  subjects  of  other  countries,  subject  to 
reciprocity. 

France 

The  exports  from  France  to  the  United  States 
during  1919,  not  including  the  shipments  from 
Nice,  increased  191  per  cent,  with  a declared  value 
of  more  than  $165,400,000,  as  against  $56,038,000 
in  1918. 

The  work  of  pumping  the  mines  destroyed  or 
damaged  during  the  war  will  take  two  or  three  years, 
according  to  the  Direction  Generale  des  Services 
Frangais  aux  Etats-Unis,  and  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  operate  them  extensively  before  1923  or  1924. 
The  intermine  rail  lines  will  be  restored  to  their 
former  condition  about  1921. 

Details  as  to  the  ambitious  project  of  the  Corpo- 
ration Paris-Marche-du-Monde,  a central  and  inter- 
national organization  for  sales  and  purchases  by 
wholesale,  have  been  received  and  can  be  obtained 
at  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  fair  at  Bordeaux 
will  be  held  at  Bordeaux  from  June  5 to  June  20, 


double  centners,  and  the  syndicate  can  furnish  but 
a third  of  the  quantity  required.  The  demand  of 
foreign  countries  is  at  least  as  great  and  the  syndicate 
is  forced  to  refuse  large  foreign  orders. 

Greece 

The  United  States  occupied  the  first  place  in  Greek 
export  trade  during  March,  1919,  according  to  figures 
just  published  by  the  Greek  Ministry  of  Economics. 
A large  part  of  Greece’s  export  trade,  which  amounted 
in  all  to  50,000,000  drachmas,  was  due  to  trans- 
shipment of  goods  not  of  Greek  origin. 

For  the  entire  first  quarter  of  1919  Greece’s  foreign 
trade  amounted  to  more  than  422,000,000  drachmas, 
of  which  284,000,000  were  imports,  and  137,000,000 
exports.  These  figures  are  unprecedented  in  the 
commercial  history  of  Greece.  They  clearly  estab- 
lish the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  country 
and  its  growing  importance  as  a market  for  all  kinds 
of  manufactured  goods. 

In  Greek  imports,  England  headed  the  list  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  1919. 

Those  opening  credits  for  the  import  of  foreign 
goods  must  deposit  a guaranty  that  goods  equal  in 
value  to  the  amount  of  cash  sent  out  of  the  country 
will  be  imported  within  six  months.  This  guaranty, 
which  we  have  previously  mentioned  as  being  40 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  invoice,  has  now  been 
reduced  to  20  per  cent.  We  explained  this  guaranty 
in  more  detail  in  the  issue  of  February  14. 

The  exemption  of  agricultural  implements  im- 
ported into  Greece  from  all  import  and  other  duties 
has  been  extended  to  December  31,  1920. 


inclusive.  Particulars  as  to  space  and  shipments 
will  be  furnished  by  the  ofiicial  American  repre- 
sentatives. 

Germany 

Regarding  regulations  prohibiting  the  tendering 
of  marks  in  payment  of  exports  from  Germany  and 
the  value  of  the  mark  for  payment  of  import  and  ex- 
port duties,  one  of  our  Berlin  correspondents  cabled 
us  as  follows: 

No  restrictions  yet  known  payment  for  exports.  No  definite 
rates  for  duties  fixed.  Fluctuating  according  exchange. 

The  German  press  reports  that  a German  automo- 
bile cartel  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting the  sales  of  its  members,  which  will  maintain 
sales  agencies  abroad.  It  will  also  limit  each  con- 
stituent member  to  a building  program  which  will 
serve  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  and,  at  the 
same  time,  prevent  overproduction. 

According  to  a report  of  the  Potash  Syndicate,  the 
domestic  demand  amounts  to  about  15,000,000 


An  improvement  is  seen  in  the  industrial  condi- 
tions of  Holland,  the  supply  of  raw  materials  on 
hand  is  almost  suflScient,  and  coal  has  been  arriving 
in  larger  quantities.  The  question  of  the  reintro- 
duction of  export  embargoes  is  under  consideration, 
however,  as  certain  raw  materials  are  still  scarce. 

Italy 

With  a population  exceeding  by  1,500,000  the  pre- 
war figure,  Italy  has  a labor  supply  which  should  be 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  her  in  rapid  reconstruc- 
tion, according  to  a correspondent  who  visited  the 
principal  sections  of  Italy  between  November  30  and 
December  22,  1919. 

Concluding  his  report,  which  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau,  he  says: 
“I  am  returning  from  Italy  with  the  impression 
that  banks,  industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture 
are  in  a period  which  is  rather  one  of  an  individual 
prosperity,  also  that  the  country  is  equipped  for 
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a large  and  cheap  production,  and  that,  contrary 
to  other  countries  in  Europe,  manual  labor  is 
plentiful  in  Italy. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Americans  planning  the 
establishment  of  selling  agencies  in  Italy  is  our  cor- 
respondent’s statement  that  the  necessities  of  war 
have  so  displaced  the  centers  of  activity  in  Italy 
that  the  managements  of  the  leading  industrial  com- 
panies are  now  established  in  Rome,  and  that  “any- 
one desirous  of  taking  part  in  a direct  manner  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country  must  be  represented  in  that 
city.  ” 

The  date  now  fixed  for  the  Milan  fair  is  April  15, 
1920.  This  fair  does  not  exclude  foreign  countries, 
but  the  notice  given  is  so  short  that  participation 
by  the  United  States  will  be  practically  impossible. 

Jugo-Slavia 

Recent  extensive  credits  granted  to  municipal  and 
state  authorities  in  Jugo-Slavia  will  facilitate  large 
purchases  of  flour  and  other  food  products  to  relieve 
the  distress  in  Belgrade  and  the  other  districts  which 
suffered  most  during  the  war.  The  First  Bohemian 
Savings  Bank,  for  example,  has  granted  the  Munici- 
pality of  Belgrade  a credit  of  ten  million  crowns  for 
the  purchase  of  wood,  coal,  and  food  products. 

Lithuania 

An  important  and  far-reaching  agreement  has  been 
effected  between  Poland  and  Lithuania.  A special 
joint  committee  of  the  two  countries  has  established 
preliminary  resumption  of  railway,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  communications  between  Kovno  and 
Wihia. 

Russia 

The  Berlin  Boer  sen  Courier  of  January  12,  1920, 
quotes  the  following  picture  of  industrial  conditions 
in  Soviet  Russia  as  outlined  by  Shljapiiiko,  the 
Labor  Commissioner  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  in  the 
official  economic  organ  of  his  Government,  the 
Ekonomitsheskaija  Shisny,  of  Moscow: 

In  and  near  Moscow,  the  centre  of  the  Russian  textile  in- 
dustry, eighteen  factories  had  to  close  in  September  after 
ninety-three  had  shut  down  April  1.  In  the  fall  there  were  only 
100,000  poods  of  raw  cotton  on  hand,  so  that  the  cessation 
of  the  activity  of  the  rest  of  the  mills  is  only  a question  of 
time.  The  manufacture  of  coarse  cloth  decreased  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  1919  by  35  per  cent,  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  the  previous  year,  after  it  had  already  decreased 
in  1918  by  50  per  cent.  The  paper  industry  was  in  a similar 
situation,  having  decreased  by  60  per  cent,  as  against  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  workmen  has  decreased  cor- 
respondingly and  such  are  only  employed  regularly  in  the 
arms  and  ammunition  factories. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  catastrophal  situation  in  which  the 
Russian  industry  finds  itself  is  the  lack  of  all  discipline  and 


order  in  the  factories.  The  Workmen’s  Councils  and  Factory 
Committees,  which  were  called  upon  to  create  order  in  the 
factories,  have  only  done  harm  and  caused  the  small  remainder 
of  discipline  to  disappear,  as  well  as  the  ruination  of  the 
factory  equipment. 

All  these  circumstances  have  forced  us  to  dissolve  the  Work- 
men’s Councils  and  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  most  important 
enterprises  “dictators”  with  unlimited  power  over  life  and 
death  of  the  workmen. 

The  flax  industry  is  the  only  textile  industry  which 
is  at  present  active  to  a considerable  extent  in  Soviet 
Russia.  During  the  war  10  per  cent,  of  the  spindles 
and  as  many  looms  became  unfit  for  use,  so  that  the 
manufacture  of  goods,  which  amounted  to  250,000 
poods  monthly  in  1914  and  350,000  poods  monthly 
in  1916,  decreased  to  100,000  poods  in  1918.  At 
present,  forty-five  enterprises  with  384,919  spindles 
and  4,262  looms  are  nationalized.  The  supplies  of 
raw  materials  for  all  the  mills  of  Soviet  Russia 
amount  to  2,236,000  poods,  sufficient  for  ten  to 
eleven  months. 

Unofficial  press  estimates  of  recent  imports  into 
Russia  show  that  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1919 
South  Russia  imported  goods  from  England  to  a 
value  of  about  ten  million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  United  States  during  the  same  period 
sent  to  European  Russia  goods  to  the  value  of  about 
two  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  to 
Siberia  to  the  value  of  ten  million  pounds. 

There  is  an  extraordinarily  pronounced  dearth  of 
surgical  implements,  medicines,  and  soaps  in  Soviet 
Russia.  The  demand  is  very  insistent  for  all  such 
articles  as  vaseline,  glycerine,  olive  and  castor  oil, 
aspirin,  quinine,  iodine,  etc. 

Spain 

“To-day  there  is  not  a corner  of  Europe  free  from 
the  barrage  of  America’s  commercial  army,”  says  a 
writer  in  an  English  trade  review  referring  to  Ameri- 
can activity  in  Spain.  “Not  only  is  the  Spanish 
merchant  and  shopkeeper  being  supplied  with  all 
sorts  of  things,  but  even  the  Spanish  flies  are  being 
massacred  in  millions  with  American  flypaper.  The 
fact  is  that  while  we  are  making  up  our  minds,  the 
United  States  is  doing  good,  sound,  practical  work 
and  doing  it  quickly,  and  this,  with  the  American 
capacity  for  rapid  output,  constitutes  our  greatest 
danger  in  the  keen  struggle  to  recapture  the  trade 
markets  which  were  ours  before  the  war.” 

Switzerland 

Swiss  foreign  trade  for  the  period  from  January  1 
to  September  30,  1919,  shows  total  imports  of 
2,536,000,000  francs  (1918,  1,882,000,000  francs) 
and  exports  of  2,283,000,000  francs  (1918,  1,443,- 
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000,000  francs),  leaving  an  unfavorable  trade 
balance  of  only  253,000,000  francs. 

In  this  trade  the  Swiss  tobacco  industry  had  an 
interesting  share.  Total  tobacco  exports  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1919  reached  33,557,000  francs,  or 
nearly  five  times  the  figure  for  1918,  the  chief 
purchasers  of  cigars  being  Germany,  Italy  and 
Poland. 

The  importation  of  raw  tobacco,  half  of  which  came 
from  the  United  States,  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  heavier  exports  of  finisht‘d  goods;  importations 
for  this  period  of  1919  being  9,018  tons  valued  at 


51,500,000  francs,  as  against  6,154  tons  at  31,100,000 
francs  in  1918.  The  price  per  kilogram  of  imported 
tobacco  increased  from  1.41  francs  in  1913  to  5.71  in 
1919. 

The  importation  of  tanning  extracts  into  Switzer- 
land during  the  period  under  discussion  jumped 
to  approximately  3,000  tons  at  5,070,000  francs, 
as  compared  with  but  464  tons  at  817,000  francs 
for  1918.  Practically  all  came  from  Argentina.  The 
Swiss  tanneries  have  developed  greatly  during  the 
war  and  now  require  large  quantities  of  tanning 
extracts. 


Latin  America 


Argentina 

Improved  communication  with  Buenos  Aires 
through  the  coming  installation  of  a long  distance 
radiographic  receiving  station,  the  projected  con- 
struction there  by  Harrods  of  the  largest  department 
store  under  one  roof  in  South  America,  the  exploita- 
tion of  oil  resources  in  the  Neuquen  territory,  and 
the  progress  of  local  cotton  manufacturing  enter- 
prises are  the  most  important  recent  developments 
in  the  Argentine. 

The  local  manufacture  of  cotton,  as  projected  by 
the  Iberica  Corporation,  is  expected  to  prove  quite 
economical  for  the  country,  since  raw  material  is 
abundant.  About  two  hundi-ed  million  pesos  worth 
of  raw  cotton  are  exported  annually.  An  exposition 
of  cotton  goods  has  already  been  established  at 
Avenida  de  Mayo  782.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
various  duties  and  other  charges  on  the  local  cotton 
exported  and  on  the  goods  imported  considerably 
increase  their  cost. 

After  the  completion  of  Harrod’s  new  building,  the 
firm  intends  to  establish  a chain  of  stores  throughout 
the  country — thus  improving  selling  conditions  for 
a large  number  of  goods. 

There  is  considerable  interest  in  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  amalgamation  of  the  projected 
meat-freezing  company,  or  “frigorifico,”  with  an 
existing  Spanish-American  institution.  The  slaugh- 
ter-yards of  Liniers  are  to  be  improved  to  house  the 
newly  formed  company. 

Bolivia 

In  view  of  the  present  absence  of  oil  or  coal,  it  is 
believed  that  large  opportunities  for  commercial 
progress  will  be  created  in  Bolivia  by  the  use  of 
hydro-electric  power.  By  a plan  proposed,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  hydro-electric  resources  would 
center  around  La  Paz,  Tres  Cruces  and  Colquechaca. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  three  initial  installations 
is  about  10  million  dollars,  but  great  quantities  of 


machinery  and  accessories  will  be  needed  in  addition. 
La  Paz  should  prove  a valuable  center  for  the  sale 
of  accessories. 

Hardware  and  cutlery  are  reported  to  be  in  de- 
mand in  Bolivia  and  American  brands  are  said  to 
be  welcome. 

An  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organ- 
ized at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  in  December,  1919,  with  a 
membership  of  fourteen  American  concerns.  The 
active  oflBcers  are:  George  A.  Easley,  President; 
L.  M.  Salisbury,  Vice-President;  Victor  L.  Tyree, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  All  American  firms  are  eligible 
to  membership. 

Brazil 

The  emerging  of  Brazil  as  an  iron  export  country 
promises  interesting  developments.  A large  syndi- 
cate recently  formed  in  Brazil  and  employing  New 
York  engineers  plans  to  build  ships  of  15,000  tons  for 
transporting  to  European  markets  about  5,000,000 
tons  of  iron  ore  a year.  It  is  also  planning  to  ship 
about  1,000,000  tons  of  ore  to  America,  which  will 
have  a direct  effect  on  all  steel  furnaces  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  The  quality  of  the  iron  ore  in  the 
Brazilian  deposits  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  rich. 

Brazil’s  determined  progress  is  also  marked  by 
large-scale  plans  for  the  improvement  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication.  A new  railroad  is  to  be 
constructed  to  connect  Palmares  and  Conceicao  do 
Arroio  for  which  public  bids  are  desired.  The  Paul- 
ista  Railway,  a continuation  of  the  Santos- Jundiahy 
line  is  to  be  electrified;  the  Jundiahy-Campinas  section 
will  be  the  first  so  equipped,  the  power  to  be  secured 
from  the  Sao  Paulo  Electric  Company.  Quantities 
of  railroad  materials  of  various  kinds  are  now  needed 
by  the  State  owned  railroad  of  Brazil,  “A  Estrada  de 
Ferro  de  Carlos  Barbosa  a Alfredo  Chaves.” 

Regular  swift  freight  and  high  class  passenger 
services  are  being  arranged  for  South  America  by 
the  United  States  Government.  Plans  for  passenger 
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service  to  the  East  Coast  of  South  America  include 
five  steamers  with  a biweekly  service  between  New 
York,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and 
Buenos  Aires,  the  vessels  southbound  to  proceed 
directly  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Red  Star  Line  is 
to  inaugurate  a monthly  service  with  calls  at  Ham- 
burg, Rotterdam,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires. 
Two  steamers  of  8,000  deadweight  tons  to  be  fitted 
with  refrigerating  machinery  are  the  first  to  make 
trips.  Since  oil  is  burned  by  these  steamers,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  a station  of  100,000  barrels 
capacity  is  being  provided  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This 
station  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  by 
March  1,  1920. 

New  cable  lines  connecting  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Santos  with  the  existing  All-American  Cable  system 
at  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  and  providing 
direct  communication  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  are  expected  to  be  in  operation  next 
month.  Moreover,  the  American  Commercial  At- 
tach6  is  promoting  arrangements  for  the  prompt 
dispatch  of  international  telegrams.  Ticker  service 
to  New  York  is  already  provided. 

Commercial  dealing  with  Brazil  will  be  favored 
by  the  recent  executive  decree  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
which  provides  for  the  continuation  during  1920  of 
the  preferential  tariff  on  certain  American  goods. 

In  her  efforts  to  extend  agricultural  production 
the  Government  plans  to  invest  about  60  million 
dollars  in  providing  an  extensive  system  of  irriga- 
ting canals,  in  the  northeastern  regions  particularly. 

Sao  Paulo  is  having  a series  of  consecutive  exhibi- 
tions; the  first  will  be  that  of  fancy  goods  to  open 
April  1 and  close  June  30.  Immediately  following 
this,  the  exhibition  of  jewelry  will  be  held,  closing 
September  30.  The  c^xhibition  ofjglass,  chinaware 
and  earthenware  will  extend  from  October  1 to  the 
end  of  1920. 

The  mate  business  of  Brazil  is  said  to  be  on  the 
threshold  of  great  expansion.  The  exports  of  mate 
from  Brazil  have  been  increasing  gradually  since  the 
war.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  five  years  during 
the  first  nine  months  were: 

NINE  MONTHS 


1913 $8,745,000 

1916  6,870,000 

1917  5,555,000 

1918  7,715,000 

1919  10,290,000 


The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  ^is  believed  to  offer  good 
opportunities  for  the  sale^of^^farm  tractors,  due  to 
the  impetus  being  given  to  the  agricultural  industry. 
The  culture  of  cotton  and  other  crops  is  being  stimu- 


lated and  this  district  is  becoming  famous  also  for 
the  meat  industry  as  well  as  for  its  staple,  coffee. 

Southern  Brazil  is  a good  market  for  fresh  fruit 
from  the  United  States.  In  the  fresh  fruit  season 
there  is  a demand  weekly  for  350  boxes  of  apples, 
300  boxes  of  pears,  500  boxes  of  peaches,  and  250 
half  boxes  of  plums.  Fresh  fruit  is  shipped  in 
refrigerator  vessels,  free  of  duty  from  New  York 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Importers  of  Porto  Alegre,  the 
great  southern  distributing  center,  desire  to  establish 
a direct  trade  with  American  exporters  of  fresh  fruit. 

Gas  stoves  of  from  3 to  8 burners  and  hot-water 
heaters  of  from  1 to  8 gallons  capacity  per  minute 
are  being  marketed  profitably  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  due 
especially  to  the  excessive  cost  of  coal  for  fuel. 
Motor  lorries  of  4 to  5 tons  are  required  in  Brazil, 
but  a good  demand  also  exists  for  a one-ton  lorry. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  best  South  American  market 
for  furniture.  Santos  is  a market  for  good  soft  shirts, 
soft  collars  attached.  Medium  qualities  are  not  good 
sellers.  Sao  Paulo  is  to  have  two  large  and  modem 
department  stores  which  will  increase  selling  facilities 
for  all  kinds  of  manufactures. 

Chile 

Shipping  services  to  Chile  will  be  further  im- 
proved by  the  inauguration  of  a fortnightly  in- 
stead of  a monthly  passenger  service  of  American 
flag  steamers  between  New  York  and  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America  by  W.  R.  Grace  & Co. 
and  by  construction  of  port  works  at  Puerto  de  San 
Antonio  for  which  200,000  pesos  have  been  appro- 
priated. Sailings  of  the  Grace  line  are  planned  from 
New  York  every  other  Saturday,  to  piass  through 
the  Canal  and  reach  Valparaiso  in  18  days,  stopping 
at  Callao,  Arica,  Iquique  and  Antofagasta. 

Interior  transportation  will  benefit  by  the  railroad 
projected  from  Pua  to  Traiguen  and  one  from 
Valparaiso  to  Santiago  via  Casablanca.  The  sum 
of  80,000  pesos  has  been  appropriated  for  the  survey 
and  studies  of  the  latter.  The  transandine  route 
from  Antofagasta,  Chile,  to  Salta  in  northern 
Argentina  is  to  have  a railroad  of  importance. 
Twenty  new  locomotives  are  to  be  purchased  for 
the  State  Railways  by  the  Director  General  of 
Railways. 

Numerous  building  activities  are  under  way  in 
Chile.  A hydro-electric  plant  is  to  be  constructed 
at  Puente  de  Cristo  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maipo 
and  the  Volcan  rivers  involving  583,000  pesos  gold. 
The  contract  for  the  provision  and  the  setting  up  of 
the  equipment  has  not  been  let.  The  plant  is  to  be 
completed  by  September  of  1921.  The  construction 
of  the  Public  Fumigation  Plant  at  Los  Andes  is  to 
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be  undertaken  by  the  Government,  as  no  bids  from 
private  firms  were  received. 

Industrial  schools  are  to  be  built  in  Valdivia  and 
Valparaiso  for  which  300,000  ])esos  each  have  been 
allowed  in  the  budget. 

In  spite  of  depression  in  the  nitrate  industry,  there 
is  reported  to  be  a demand  in  Antofagasta  for: 

Raw  Materials: 

Cement,  iron  and  steel  in  bars  and  plate,  lumber,  oils  of 
all  kinds. 

Construction  Material  and  Machinery: 

Mining  machinery,  railway  material,  structural  material, 
printing  presses. 

Finished  Products: 

Dry  goods,  notions. 

There  is  a ready  sale  in  Chile  for  gas  cooking- 
stoves,  although  gas  fires  have  not  yet  become 
popular. 

Colombia 

The  market  for  automobiles  will  doubtless  be 
stimulated  as  a result  of  the  “Good  Roads  Cam- 
paign’’ now  being  pushed  in  Colombia.  Likewise, 
modern  road-making  outfits  are  in  demand.  The 
Government  needs  plows,  surface  scrapers,  medium 
sized  gas  tractors  and  small  rock  crushers  operated 
by  gasoline  engines. 

The  Colombian  Government’s  recent  legislation 
restricting  • the  acquisition  of  oil  property  in  the 
Republic  does  not  affect  concessions  previously 
granted. 

Buenaventura,  Colombia,  is  reported  to  offer  now 
good  markets  for : 

Machinery: 

Cotton  machinery;  also  general. 

Semi-finished  Goods 

Dry  goods,  textiles,  paper  products. 

Finished  Products: 

Hardware,  men’s  furnishings,  ready-made  Light  clothing  and 
women’s  fancy  wear. 

Cuba 

The  Cuban  market  for  fuel  oil  and  oil  burning 
machinery  is  expanding.  The  United  Railways  of 
Havana  is  changing  35  locomotives  to  oil  burners 
and  similar  action  is  contemplated  by  the  Cuba 
Railroad  Co.  A prominent  sugar  central  has  just 
built  a tank  with  a capacity  of  500,000  gallons  for 
the  storage  of  oil  for  its  use. 

Grinders,  rolls  and  machinery  for  the  sugar  mills 
are  said  to  be  in  demand  now. 

There  is  a large  sale  among  the  Cuban  laborers 
of  cheap  canvas  shoes  in  blue,  white  and  brown. 

Ecuador 

A considerable  demand  for  textile  machinery  in 
Quito  is  foreseen  in  view  of  the  prosperity  of  the 


existing  seven  cotton  mills  and  one  woolen  mill  and 
the  increasing  demand  for  their  product.  At  present 
the  organization  of  a large  modern  woolen  mill  is 
under  way  at  Guayaquil.  The  erection  of  textile 
mills  for  export  trade  is  predicted  as  a profitable  in- 
vestment in  Ecuador,  as  the  factory  hands,  Indians, 
are  intelligent  and  easily  adapted  to  modern  machin- 
ery; wages  are  low  and  no  taxes  are  levied  on  factory 
eutput. 

Guatemal.\ 

Guatemala  is  now  recommended  as  a good  field 
for  insurance  business  of  American  companies.  Pre- 
vious obnoxious  laws  were  modified  in  May,  1919, 
so  that  the  insurance  business  is  reported  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  increase.  The  field  for  marine  insur- 
ance is  especially  attractive,  it  is  said,  since  the  large 
and  valuable  shipments  of  coffee,  etc.,  are  all  insured 
through  local  agents. 

San  Jose  de  Guatemala  is  a good  market  for  Ameri- 
can goods,  especially  flour,  groceries,  agricultural 
implements,  lumber  and  cotton  goods.  Guatemala 
City  permits  the  importation,  free  of  duty,  of  flour 
and  materials  for  construction  work. 

Honduras 

Honduras  is  said  to  offer  a good  field  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  business. 
The  Government  of  Honduras  has  an  investment 
of  $600,000  in  this  business,  representing  1,015 
kilometers  of  telephone  line,  7,287  kilometers  of 
telegraph  line,  with  512  telephones,  271  telegraph 
offices  and  372  telegraph  instruments.  The  telephone 
system  is  American  with  the  magneto  type  of  switch- 
boards. Purchases  for  its  maintenance  have  recently 
amounted  to  $20,000  per  year. 

Panama 

One  result  of  improved  transportation  facilities 
in  Panama  is  to  increase  the  market  for  high  grade 
American  automobiles.  The  higher  priced  cars  have 
as  yet  no  agencies  in  Panama,  and  the  tourist  trade 
alone  from  December  1 to  May  1 offers  good  op- 
portunities. 

Parcel  post  regulations  for  the  Canal  Zone  are  as 
follows:  Parcels  containing  dutiable  articles  starting 
from  the  United  States  for  the  Canal  Zone  must  be 
accompanied  by  complete  declarations.  Customs 
duties  must  be  paid  by  the  addressees  on  third  and 
fourth  class  matter,  regardless  of  value,  except  books 
and  periodicals  of  educational  importance.  Parcels 
not  liable  to  duty  are  subject  to  domestic  rates  and 
conditions  as  heretofore.  The  maximum  weight 
limit  of  parcel  post  packages  exchanged  between  the 
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United  States  and  Panama  has  been  increased  from 
twenty  to  fifty  pounds,  effective  immediately. 

Paraguay 

The  maximum  weight  limit  of  parcel  post  packages 
exchanged  between  the  United  States  and  Paraguay 
has  been  increased  from  11  pounds  to  22  pounds, 
effective  at  once.  There  is  a local  demand  for  small 
hand  agricultural  implements,  and  for  American 
school  equipment. 

Peru 

Present  demands  in  Peru  are  for : 

Raw  Materials: 

Lime,  both  hydrated  and  unslaked. 

Finished  Products: 

Rain-water  pipes,  sanitary  ware  and  plumbers’  brass. 

Ix)cally  made  lime,  less  than  half  as  efficient  as 
the  first  class  American  product,  sells  in  Lima  for 
$3  per  barrel  of  240  pounds. 

Porto  Rico 

A fair  and  exposition  is  to  be  held  in  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  this  coming  June  to  familiarize  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Island  with  those  iVmerican  indus- 
trial machines  and  products  that  will  be  helpful  in 
developing  native  agriculture  and  industries. 

Uruguay 

Transportation  and  communication  in  Uruguay 
will  be  improved  by  the  railroad  to  be  constructed 
by  United  States,  Brazilian  and  Uruguayan  capital 
from  Rio  Branco  to  Puerto  Coromla,  Uruguay,  by 
a new  national  system  of  telephones  for  the  city  and 
department  of  Montevideo  and  by  improved  wireless 
telegraph  service  to  supplement  the  present  low- 
power  station  at  Cerrito.  Public  tenders  are  desired 
for  the  new  telephone  construction. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  plans  to  stimulate 
building  operations,  suspended  since  the  war  began, 
and  has  therefore  provided  by  law  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  duty  paid  on  specified  building  materials 


used  in  the  construction  of  new  houses  not  exceeding 
a certain  rental,  which  are  completed  within  a period 
of  five  years.  The  materials  specified  include  glazed 
tiles  and  earthenware,  paint,  white  lead  and  tur- 
pentine, window  glass,  certain  timber,  plaster  of 
Paris  and  Parisian  cement,  iron,  galvanized  iron 
water-piping,  cover  wires  and  tubing  for  electric  in- 
stallations. Houses  or  “chdlets”  of  wood,  costing 
less  than  three  thousand  pesos,  are  to  pay  an  import 
duty  of  15  per  cent,  of  their  assessed  value  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  existence  of  this  law. 

Furniture  and  portable  wooden  houses  are  in  great 
demand,  due  to  the  large  influx  of  immigrants.  Twine 
sacks  and  bagging  are  urgently  wanted  now.  A good 
demand  is  felt  for  high  class  footwear  which  can  be 
profitably  imported,  whereas  the  heavy  import  duty 
allows  no  opening  for  cheap  varieties. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  United 
States  dealers  in  plants,  seeds,  blooded  animals,  farm 
machinery  and  other  articles  needed  on  farms  may 
distribute  catalogues  and  other  advertising  matter 
through  departments  established  by  the  Uruguayan 
Government  for  the  protection  and  development  of 
the  agricultural,  dairying  and  stock-raising  indus- 
tries. A list  of  such  governmental  departments  with 
their  respective  addresses  and  activities  is  available. 

An  arbitration  agreement  has  been  made  whereby 
the  commercial  disputes  arising  between  the  mer- 
chants of  the  United  States  and  Uruguay  shall  be 
adjusted  by  arbitration.  This  agreement  is  simi- 
lar to  that  for  the  settlement  of  differences  between 
American  and  Argentine  merchants. 

Venezuela 

To  perfect  trade  relations  with  the  United  States, 
Venezuela  is  said  to  be  about  to  sign  a treaty  of  arbi- 
tration with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  convention  with  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Uruguay,  Ecuador,  etc. 


Asia 


British  India 

Bombay  is  packed  with  American  motor  cars, 
wLereas  British  vehicles  are  coming  in  singly,  ac- 
cording to  the  Manchester  Guardian.  This  is  but 
one  more  symptom  of  the  very  keen  competition  be- 
tween British  and  American  exporters  to  gain  the 
supremacy  in  the  Indian  market.  India  is  enjoying 
a period  of  extraodinary  prosperity  with  abundant 
harvest  and  a favorable  trade  balance  of  about 
£8,000,000  monthly. 


The  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  of  Great  Britain 
in  India  summarizes  the  situation  as  follows : 

The  United  States  is  still  competing  with  us  very  keenly  in 
hardware,  iron  and  steel,  bolts  and  nuts,  hoops  and  strips, 
nails,  rivets  and  washers,  wrought  tubes,  pipes  and  fittings, 
bars  and  channels.  The  imports  during  the  period  of  Ameri- 
can electrical  machinery  have  exceeded  those  of  British,  and 
in  general  machinery  and  mill  work  American  imports  are 
running  us  very  close.  America  holds  the  market  in  motor 
cars  and  parts,  and  her  competition  in  provisions  and  cigarettes 
is  serious.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  imports  of  printing 
paper  from  the  United  States  exceed  those  from  the  United 
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Kingdom  by  more  than  four  times.  (Published  in  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Indian  cotton  mills,  according  to  the  Manchester 
Giiardiany  are  reported  to  be  making  from  300  to  400 
per  cent,  profit  annually,  and  first-class  mill  scrip  is 
quoted  8 to  10  times  the  par  value.  Money  is  plen- 
tiful, and  new  flotations  are  announced  almost  daily. 
“The  demand  for  manufactured  goods  is  unprece- 
dented, and  the  opportunities  for  British  manufac- 
turers,” continues  the  Manchester  Guardian,  “are 
unique,  if  they  will  produce  the  goods.  But  with  the 
paucity  of  British  arrivals,  large  orders  are  going 
abroad.” 

Japanese  competition  is  likewise  important,  accord- 
ing to  the  British  Trade  Commissioner,  particularly 
in  hosiery.  In  glass  and  glassware  Japanese  imports 
now  dominate  the  market  and  show  an  increase  over 
last  year’s  figures.  Her  competition  in  apparel,  steel 
bars,  channels  and  electrical  apparatus  is  still  serious. 

China 

Chinese  railways  are  so  handicapped  by  a shortage 
of  rolling  stock  that  they  are  making  purchases  even 
before  the  standardizing  of  China’s  railway  equip- 
ment. The  Chinese  Government  recently  purchased 
from  America  a number  of  thirty-ton  second  hand 
freight  cars.  The  Kin-Han  Railway,  operating  be- 
tween Pekin  and  Hankow,  has  purchased  in  America 
ten  prairie  type  locomotives  which  are  to  be  used 
for  both  freight  and  passenger  service.  The  engines 
were  specially  built  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Kin-Han  Railway. 

Surveys  for  the  new  Government  railway  between 
Pekin  and  Jehol,  in  the  province  of  Chihli,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  within  a few  months.  The 
line  will  pass  through  Chihsien,  Chienan  and  Chi- 
feng.  Among  other  transportation  developments 
the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway  is  reported  to  be  con- 
sidering the  building  of  steamers  to  carry  cargo  from 
the  railway  terminus  at  Piikow  to  South  China 
ports. 

A number  of  new  iron  works  have  been  started 
during  the  last  two  years  in  and  about  Dairen,  af- 
fording a market  for  certain  kinds  of  imported  ma- 
chinery not  hitherto  used  in  Manchuria. 

The  opportunity  of  establishing  waterworks  in 
Foochow  is  worth  considering.  Foochow  is  not  en- 
tirely devoid  of  public  utilities.  It  has  a small  tele- 
phone company  and  an  electric-light  company  with 
considerable  American  equipment;  but  the  district 
has  neither  railways  nor  tramway  lines.  It  has 
about  thirty  miles  of  new  roadway.  The  provincial 
government  is  said  to  have  planned  the  construc- 
tion of  modem  roads  between  Foochow  and  Yenping, 


a distance  of  about  120  miles.  A street  railway  sys- 
tem is  planned  for  Foochow  itself.  The  Min  River, 
which  is  the  chief  means  of  communication  be- 
tween Foochow  and  the  hinterland,  is  being  im- 
proved under  the  authority  of  the  Min  River  Con- 
servancv  Board  and  the  direction  of  an  American 
engineer.  Work  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1919. 

A number  of  small  electric-light  plants  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture  have  recently  been  sold  in  the 
Swatow  district.  Electric  lighting  is  becoming  very 
popular  in  China. 

It  is  planned  to  extend  the  new  seven  mile  road 
from  An-hai  eventually  to  Chuanchow.  Two  wide 
roads  have  recently  been  completed  in  Changchow. 
It  is  purposed  to  open  these  to  motor  traffic. 

The  Canada  Weekly  Bidletin  calls  attention  to  the 
growing  importance  of  China’s  paper  trade.  News- 
print paper  is  most  in  demand.  It  is  generally  im- 
ported in  sheets.  The  favorite  size  is  31  by  43  inches, 
with  500  sheets  weighing  37  pounds.  Newsprint  on 
rolls  is  imported  to  some  extent  in  widths  of  43,  48 
or  64  inches;  weight,  base  to  be  31  by  43  inches, 
45  pounds  for  500  sheets.  Machine  glazed  cap  (a  very 
thin,  almost  a tissue,  paper,  slightly  glazed)  is  in 
large  demand,  especially  in  sheets  of  25  by  44  inches, 
500  sheets  weighing  16^  pounds.  Printing  and 
book  papers  are  also  in  demand,  especially  27  by  40 
inches,  weights  being  43,  48  and  56  pounds  for  500 
sheets.  Colored  papers  in  yellow,  green,  red,  blue, 
orange,  purple  and  ox-blood  are  extensively  used  f or 
posters,  handbills  and  street  advertising.  Sizes  and 
weights  are  25  by  44  inches,  with  35  and  44  pounds 
for  500  sheets.  The  trade  in  kraft  and  wrapping 
paper  is  increasing.  Competition  in  the  paper  mar- 
ket is  chiefly  with  Sweden.  There  is  increasing  com- 
p>etition  from  Japan  and  local  mills.  The  latter  are 
at  Shanghai  and  Hankow. 

Volume  I of  the  Commercial  Handbook  of  China, 
Miscellaneous  Series  No.  84,  a book  of  more  than  six 
hundred  pages,  now  on  sale  at  the  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  is  of 
great  value  to  students  of  China’s  trade.  Chinese 
imports  from  Japan,  says  the  handbook,  increased 
714  per  cent,  between  1904  and  1918;  from  the 
United  States  244  per  cent,  and  from  England 
49  per  cent. 

Japan 

Japan’s  increasing  importance  as  an  industrial 
country  is  shown  by  her  rapid  invasion  of  markets 
in  Australasia,  British  India,  Hongkong,  and  Russia, 
which  were  formerly  supplied  by  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  This  is  particularly  true  of  paper 
and  paper  products,  of  which  Japan’s  exports  have 


increased  100  per  cent,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Japanese  competition  has  seriously  affected 
the  development  of  the  porcelain  industry  in  Aus- 
tralia. The  total  Japanese  exports  to  India  since 
1916  have  trebled  and  90  per  cent,  of  Japan’s  ship- 
ments to  India  are  by  Japanese  steamers,  and  are  dis- 
tributed by  and  consigned  to  Japanese  firms.  Japan 
is  exporting  rice,  beans,  oils  and  matches  to  Constanti- 
nople and  Smyrna.  In  other  words,  Japan  is  assuming 
an  increasingly  important  place  in  world  trade. 

This  development,  of  course,  brings  with  it  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  machinery  and  industrial  equip- 
ment generally.  It  has  likewise  involved  Japan  to  a 
remarkable  degree  in  the  world-wide  rise  of  living 
costs.  Taking  the  United  States  dollar  and  the 
Japanese  yen,  both  gold  standard,  as  the  basis,  the 
cost  of  living  in  Japan  jumped  170  per  cent,  from 
1914  to  August,  1919,  as  compared  with  only  75  per 
cent,  in  the  United  States.  This  is  bound,  in  time,  to 
have  an  important  effect  on  Japan’s  ability  to  compete 
with  European  manufacturers  since  the  great  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  will  inevitably  bring  a demand  for 
higher  wages  and  higher  operating  costs  in  industry. 

To  illustrate  the  expansion  of  Japan’s  enterprises, 
“American  Industries”  states  that  during  a period 
of  55  days,  between  October  1 and  November  24, 
1919,  no  less  than  seventy-one  new  firms  were 
launched  in  Japan  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  more 
than  Yen  415,000,000.  Of  these,  the  Japan  Electric 
Power  Company  and  the  Japan  Banking  and  Trust 
Company  had  each  a capital  of  Yen  50,000,000,  or 
about  $25,000,000  at  normal  exchange. 

Financially,  Japan  is  looking  after  the  increase  in 
her  domestic  business  and  foreign  trade  by  encour- 
aging effective  banking  facilities.  Three  Japanese 
exchange  banks  are  now  conducting  business  in 
India.  The  continwid  trade  of  Japan  with  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  which  received  a great  impetus 


during  the  war,  is  to  be  assisted  by  the  establish- 
ment in  Kobe  of  a branch  oflBice  of  the  Nederlandsche 
Handel  Maatschappij. 

The  Philippines 

One  of  the  largest  international  expositions  of  its 
kind  in  the  Far  East  will  be  held  in  Manila,  beginning 
in  March,  1921,  to  celebrate  the  fourth  centenary  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  ought  to 
serve  as  an  excellent  trade  opportunity. 

Improved  direct  shipping  service  between  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  Philippines  will  receive  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  Philippine  Government, 
according  to  Governor-General  Francis  Burton  Har- 
rison. A 750-foot  marginal  wharf  and  cargo  sheds 
have  recently  been  completed  and  a new  pier,  under 
construction,  will  be  completed  this  year.  The  new 
pier  will  have  berthing  and  cargo  capacity  for  four 
ships  of  SS.  Empress  of  Russia  size.  Appropria- 
tions for  1920  provide  for  further  improvement  of  the 
shipping  facilities.  The  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional pier  and  a fuel  oil  depot  and  the  deepening  of 
the  harbor  are  contemplated. 

The  Philippine  Government  has  established  in 
New  A^ork  and  San  Francisco  American  oflBces  of  the 
Philippine  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  De- 
tailed information  relative  to  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  the  Islands  and  opportunities  for  their 
further  development  is  available  at  either  office. 
The  New  York  office  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
is  known  as  the  Philippine  Commercial  Agency. 
Its  manager,  Mr.  Arsenio  N.  Luz,  is  the  first 
Philippine  citizen  to  be  appointed  Commercial 
Agent  for  his  Government. 

Tests  are  being  made  to  determine  the  type  of 
tractor  best  suited  for  introduction  into  the  Philip- 
pines. The  Islands  offer,  also,  a potential  market 
for  modern  mechanical  cultivators. 


Note:  The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  is  exceptionally  equipped  to 
reply  promptly  to  inquiries  regarding  current  market  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  opportunities 
for  the  sale  of  specific  products  abroad,  trade  and  banking  methods,  foreign  tariffs,  names  of  foreign 
buyers,  and  the  credit  standing  of  foreign  firms.  Its  service  is  available  to  customers  and  to  others 
interested  in  international  banking  connections  and  foreign  trade. 
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American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


The  large  increase  in  France’s  exports  to  the 
United  States,  the  abundant  labor  supply  in 
Italy,  and  the  evidently  large  scale  resumption  of 
commerce  in  Switzerland  are  general  indications  of 
returning  normality  in  western  Europe.  Belgium 
is  watching  her  internal  problems  very  keenly,  and 
with  an  encouraging  sense  of  the  realities.  Indus- 
trial conditions  in  Holland  are  improving.  Spain 
is  buying  heavily  from  America.  Added  to  this, 
the  total  exports  of  the  United  States  during  the 
month  of  January  increased  no  less  than  $49,000,000 
in  spite  of  the  evident  handicap  imposed  by  the  low 
foreign  exchanges. 

Of  course  a large  part  of  our  January  exports  was 
probably  financed  through  arrangements  concluded 
before  the  sharp  December  break  in  exchange  rates. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  Europe’s  needs  are  urgent, 
and  that  American  goods  are  continuing  to  flow 
over  the  barrier  raised  by  the  premium  on  the  Amer- 
ican dollar.  Moreover,  there  is  a natural  corrective 
at  work.  As  Europe  begins  to  meet  her  own  de- 
mands from  her  own  production,  the  demand  for 
the  dollar  as  a medium  of  payment  will  become  less 
insistent,  its  premium  will  drop,  and  American  goods 
will  finally  sell  in  Europe,  not  through  forced  demand, 
as  during  the  war,  nor  even  in  spite  of  abnormal 
obstacles,  as  to-day,  but  purely  on  their  merit  as 
the  product  of  the  unique  methods  of  American 
industry. 

Under  these  conditions  of  llux  and  transition,  the 
American  trader  ought  at  all  times  to  maintain  a 
world-wide  view.  He  must  keep  himself  peculiarly 
well  informed  so  as  to  recognize  new  forces  instantly 
as  they  come  into  play  and  to  make  use  of  them 
rather  than  to  suffer  from  them.  Certain  broad 
conditions  govern  the  large  (Continental  groupings. 
But  American  business  men  must  go  beyond  these 
generalities  and  study  the  detailed  markets  with  the 
utmost  care  if  they  are  to  compete  successfully  with 


the  trained  foreign  trade  experts  of  the  older  trad- 
ing countries. 

European  Conditions 

Commercial  interest  in  Europe  now  centers  on 
the  problem  of  working  out  trading  and  diplomatic 
contact  with  Russia  and  the  territories  formerly 
Russian.  It  is  not  probable  that  early  resumption 
of  trade  with  Soviet  Russia  will  have  any  pro- 
nounced effect  either  on  general  economic  conditions 
in  Europe  or  on  the  present  export  trade  of  the 
United  States.  Before  Russia  can  become  a power- 
ful economic  influence,  her  transportation  system 
must  be  completely  renovated  and  greatly  extended. 
This  will  take  time.  Moreover,  information  on 
the  state  of  Russian  industries,  which  we  publish 
in  this  number,  and  which  is  apparently  official, 
would  not  indicate  its  ability  to  supplant  in  any 
sense  the  industries  of  the  United  States  as  producer 
for  European  needs. 

The  British  Empire 

Great  Britain’s  rapidly  increasing  export  trade 
is  an  indication  of  what  the  premium  on  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  has  done  and  is  doing  to  stimulate  the 
will  to  w'ork  among  the  countries  recently  at  war. 
Had  there  been  no  visible  limit  to  dollar  credits, 
Europe  might  have  continued  buying  with  borrowed 
money,  and  borrowing  again  to  repay  still  older 
debts,  which,  of  course,  would  have  stimulated  a false 
export  demand  in  the  United  States  for  a few  addi- 
tional months.  But  the  fact  that  there  is  a limit  to 
available  dollar  credits,  even  if  not  yet  attained,  has 
led  in  its  turn  to  the  premium  on  dollar  exchange, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  Europe’s  settling  down  at 
once  to  the  task  of  meeting  her  own  needs  as  far  as 
possible  at  home. 

Latin  America 

Greatly  improved  transportation  and  communica- 
tion facilities  will  simplify  the  task  of  the  exporter 


to  Latin  America.  Those  dealing  with  the  West 
Coast,  for  instance,  will  be  interested  in  the  pro- 
jected linking  up  of  (jable  service  to  Ecuador  and 
Peru  through  Mexico. 

As  a matter  of  detail,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  exporters  to  the  smaller  firms  in  Central  Amer- 
ica (firms  with  a caj)ital,  for  example,  of  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000)  should  make  out  their  trade 
acceptances  accompanying  documents  in  fractions 
of  the  total  amount  to  be  collected  rather  than  in 
a single  large  acceptance.  Frequently  the  local  mer- 
chant can  take  up  several  of  these  fractional  accep- 
tances before  the  date  of  maturity,  and  can  then 
either  obtain  local  credit  or  ask  for  an  extension  of 
time  for  the  settlement  of  the  remaining  fractions. 
Inability  to  meet  large  acceptances  in  one  payment 
has  often  been  the  sole  cause  of  failure  to  settle  such 
accounts  within  a reasonable  time.  Limited  capital 
and  not  lack  of  good  faith  is  the  handicap  in  such 
cases. 

Asia 

That  the  view  of  American  traders  is  in  fact  be- 
coming world-wide  is  evidenced  by  their  successful 
competition  against  the  British  in  India.  In  the 
Asiatic  market,  the  dollar,  broadly  speaking,  is  at 
a discount,  just  as  European  currencies  are  at  a 
discount  in  America.  The  native  buying  power  of 
India  and  China  is  greater  now  than  before  the  war, 


when  expressed  in  American  dollars.  In  other 
words,  these  are  good  fields  for  American  export. 
They  are  also  tremendous  potential  markets  when 
viewed  in  the  probable  development  of  the  next 
fifty  years.  Of  China’s  population,  estimated  at 
400,000,000,  six-sevenths  lives  in  one-third  of  its 
area.  It  has  only  6,500  miles  of  railroads  compared 
with  our  265,000  miles.  Chinese  capital  to-day  is 
earning  25  per  cent,  dividends  in  the  modern  cotton 
mills  of  Shanghai,  Hankow  and  Tientsin.  In  the 
last  thirty  years,  China’s  foreign  trade  has  increased 
five  hundred  per  cent.  The  Chinese  silver  dollar 
which  sold  for  about  $0.43  in  American  money  four 
years  ago  now  commands  about  $0.95  in  United 
States  gold. 

Grouping  of  Countries 

For  the  convenience  of  readers  whose  foreign 
trade  interests  lie  chiefly  in  some  one  section  of  the 
world,  such  as  Latin  America,  we  have  departed 
in  this  number  from  the  strictly  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  countries,  and  have  grouped  the  principal 
markets  of  the  world  under  five  main  headings,  four 
of  which — Europe  and  the  Balkans,  Asia  and  the 
Far  East,  Latin  America,  and  Africa — are  merely 
continental  groupings,  and  the  fifth — Great  Britain 
and  her  self-governing  colonies — is  political  and 
economic.  Within  each  large  group  the  arrangement 
of  the  individual  countries  remains  alphabetical. 


Great  Britain,  Colonies,  and  Dominions 


British  Isles 

Great  Britain  has  again  set  a new  high  mark  in  its 
export  trade  (not  including  re-exports)  which  for  the 
month  of  January  amounted  to  £105,879,000  as 
against  £90,829,000  in  the  previous  month.  Im- 
ports were  also  large,  amounting  to  £183,000,000  as 
against  £169,735,000  in  December,  but  these  were, 
to  a great  extent,  raw  materials.  As  against  Jan- 
uary of  last  year,  food  imports  showed  an  increase 
of  £18,000,000  and  raw  cotton  of  £22,000,000. 

Cotton-growing  within  the  Empire  has  become  of 
very  intense  interest  to  Great  Britain  recently.  A 
movement  to  increa.se  it,  thus  rendering  the  British 
textile  trades  less  dependent  upon  the  United  States 
for  raw  materials,  has  gained  momentum.  At  pres- 
ent 85  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  used  in  Great  Britain 
comes  from  the  United  States. 

In  preparation  for  a rapidly  increasing  foreign 
trade.  Great  Britain  is  doing  everything  in  her  power 
to  improve  her  local  and  overseas  transportation. 


London  railway  companies  are  to  expend  £6,000,000 
for  improvements  in  order  to  relieve  the  present 
traffic  congestion. 

The  moulders’  strike,  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
in  the  history  of  trade  disputes,  affecting  all  branches 
of  the  engineering  industry,  is  now  being  settled. 

The  wartime  restrictions  imposed  upon  England 
are  gradually  being  lifted;  the  export  embargo  is 
being  steadily  relaxed,  passport  restrictions  have 
been  modified  so  as  to  permit  tourist  traveling,  and 
the  end  of  food  control  has  been  fixed  for  next  August. 

Ireland  is  reported  to  be  in  an  excellent  condition 
economically,  agriculture  especially  enjoying  great 
prosperity  owing  to  the  high  prices  paid  for  all  agri- 
cultural products.  The  harvest  was  above  the 
average,  hay  especially  yielding  an  excellent  crop, 
for  which  higher  prices  were  received  due  to  the 
shortage  of  the  crop  in  England  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  cattle  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  Board 
of  Agriculture  recently  issued  a report  on  crop  and 
livestock  conditions  in  Ireland.  There  were  at  the 
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time  600,000  horses,  or  25,000  more  than  in  1916; 
5,000,000  cattle,  3,500,000  sheep,  and  a quarter  of 
a million  pigs,  a decrease  of  300,000  from  1916. 

Australia 

The  exchange  rate  continues  to  be  an  almost  pro- 
hibitive barrier  to  extensive  American  trade  with 
Australia,  according  to  a recent  letter  from  L.  H. 
Lemaire,  the  Australian  representative  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company.  The  same  barrier  rises 
against  Canada,  though  to  a lesser  degree. 

Among  other  points  discussed  by  Mr.  Lemaire  are 
the  following,  which  we  summarize: 

Copra  Embargo. — For  some  time  there  has  been  an  embargo 
placed  on  the  export  of  copra  from  Sydney  to  the  United 
States,  with  the  result  that  merchants  have  suffered  seriously. 
Although  the  Imp>erial  Government  objects  to  vessels  shipping 
copra  at  Sydney  to  the  United  States,  these  same  vessels  can 
go  to  the  Islands,  load  to  capacity  and  go  direct  to  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  ports. 

AustraUman  Wool. — On  September  1 there  was  a stock  of 

910.000  bales  of  wool  on  shore,  and  163,000  bales  afloat  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  980,000  bales  in  stock  in  Australia  and 

380.000  in  New  Zealand,  making  a total  stock  of  2,433,000 
bales.  The  next  Australian  and  New  Zealand  clips  are  sup- 
posed to  total  2,575,000  bales,  making  a total  of  5,008,000 
bales.  It  is  hoped  to  clear  Australia  next  October,  and  840,000 
bales  will  be  sent  to  Belgium,  France,  United  States,  Italy 
and  Japan. 

Tasmanian  Fruit  Pulp. — The  Tasmanian  Government  re- 
cently cabled  London  to  learn  quotations  for  next  season  and 
whether  any  firm  or  firms  could  be  recommended  to  the  Tas- 
manian Fruit  Association  with  which  to  negotiate  for  con- 
tracts. The  reply  gave  the  approximate  price  guaranteed 
free  from  added  water  or  preservative  as:  raspberry  55s, 

black  currant  65s  c.i.f.  packed  in  tins  not  exceeding  131 
pounds  based  on  latest  shipment  in  February.  If  shipped  at 
once,  prices  would  probably  be  higher.  No  definite  quotations 
were  obtainable,  and  the  demand  for  next  season,  it  said, 
depended  on  local  crop  prospects.  (American  importers  in- 
terested in  Tasmanian  fruit  pulp  should  address  their  inquir- 
ies to  the  Tasmanian  Fruit  Association,  Care  Tasmanian 
Government.) 

Canada 

Canada’s  total  imports  for  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing December,  31,  1919,  increased  $31,000,000  and 
her  exports  $51,000,000.  Her  imports  from  the 
United  States  fell  off  about  $800,000,  whereas  her  ex- 
ports to  this  country  increased  nearly  $22,000,000. 
Equally  interesting  is  the  fact  that  Canadian  exports 
to  Great  Britain  fell  off  nearly  $41,000,000.  The 
total  exports  for  the  year  were  valued  at  $1,294,920,- 
372,  and  imports  at  $941,007,700,  giving  Canada 
a favorable  trade  balance  of  $353,912,672,  despite 
the  fact  that  exports  of  munitions  decreased  by 
$232,787,283. 

The  past  year  saw  Canada  make  a successful  re- 
adjustment from  a wartime  to  a peace-time  basis. 


without  serious  dislocation  of  its  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. The  chief  difficulty  lay  in  the  scarcity  of 
skilled  labor,  and  in  the  spirit  of  unrest  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  which  expressed  itself  in 
continual  strikes.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the 
labor  situation  improved,  however,  and  the  outlook 
for  1920  is  considered  promising.  Considerable  ac- 
tivity is  expected  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
during  the  coming  year  due  to  the  reduced  stocks  on 
hand  in  the  home  market  and  increased  shipping 
facihties. 

The  city  of  Toronto  is  preparing  to  take  over  its 
street  railway  when  the  company’s  franchise  expires 
on  January  1,  1921,  and  the  company  has  been  noti- 
fied to  that  effect.  This  is  described  as  being  the 
greatest  experiment  in  public  ownership  ever  at- 
tempted in  Canada. 

A new  steel  rolling  mill  to  cost  between  six  and 
seven  million  dollars  is  under  erection  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ontario.  The  new  plant  will  roll  beams  and 
channels  up  to  24  inches. 

New  Zealand 

Mr.  L.  H.  Lemaire,  Australian  representative  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  informs  us  that 
“there  is  grave  apprehension  at  the  present  mo- 
ment concerning  the  present  New  Zealand  wool  clip, 
which  is  showing  a considerable  falling  off  in  weight 
and  quantity.  Opinions  have  been  expressed  that 
this  will  amount  to  a reduction  of  12  per  cent,  on 
the  total  output.” 

Union  of  South  Africa 

The  very  rapid  progress  in  the  South  African  wool 
industry  during  the  past  year,  and  the  steady  im- 
provement of  transport  facilities,  both  for  shipping 
live  animals  and  raw  wool,  have  helped  to  create  a 
market  for  convenient  feeding  troughs,  shears  and 
wire  for  fences,  of  which  there  is  a shortage  in  many 
districts.  The  Angora  industry  is  very  promising, 
the  more  so  as  the  Angora  zone  in  Asia  Minor  has 
suffered  extensively  from  the  war. 

A company  is  now  being  formed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods.  Previously  the  Union  ex- 
ported the  raw  wool  and  imported  the  finished 
article.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  company  will  pro- 
vide the  South  African  farmer  wdth  a steady  market 
for  his  wool,  and  also  give  the  public  excellent  cloth 
at  lower  prices  than  has  been  paid  for  the  imported 
articles.  Prices  on  all  commodities  are  rising 
steadily.  In  fact,  prices  on  foodstuffs  and  clothing 
showed  a greater  increase  during  the  last  three 
months  of  1919  than  in  any  one  year  of  the  war. 
The  demand  continues  unabated,  however,  and 
money  is  plentiful. 


Building  is  active.  A refrigerating  plant  on  mod- 
ern principles  has  been  installed  in  Johannesburg. 
A papyrus  pulp-mill  for  which  the  plant  was  pur- 


chased in  the  United  States  has  recently  been  started 
in  Zululand  with  a capacity  of  between  six  thousand 
and  eight  thousand  tons  a year. 


Continental  Europe 


Austria 

From  March  to  August,  1919,  inclusive,  according 
to  unofficial  estimates,  the  value  of  Austria’s  total 
imports  amounted  to  about  5,400,000,000  crowns, 
quite  evenly  divided  between  the  States  of  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  and  other 
foreign  countries.  The  total  exports  for  the  same 
period  amounted  to  about  2,500,000,000  crowns,  so 
that  the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  for  the  six 
months’  period  in  question  was  2,900,000,000  crowns. 

In  December,  1919,  negotiations  were  inaugurated 
with  several  foreign  groups  of  capitalists  concerning 
the  exploitation  of  Austrian  water  power.  Austria 
has  over  1,700,000  potential  horse  power  and  the 
costs  of  construction  are  estimated  at  from  two  to 
three  thousand  crowns  per  horse  power.  If  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  with  foreign  capitalists  to  utilize 
this  water  power  and  the  Entente  would  waive  its 
rights,  a basis  for  a credit  of  several  millions  of  paper 
crowns  could  be  created. 

Belgium 

The  following  cablegram  was  received  from  the 
American  Consul-General  at  Brussels,  Belgium, 
dated  February  3 : 

Transactions  in  foreign  exchange  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Ministers  of  Finance  and  of  Economic  Affairs 
by  a royal  decree  which  be<;ame  effective  to-day.  This  decree 
provides  that  “dealing  in  foreign  stocks,  bonds,  and  money  is 
prohibited  except  in  cases  of  bona  fide  commercial  operations. 
No  transactions  of  foreign  shares  are  permitted  unless  justified 
by  economic  necessities."  Bankers  and  others  performing 
such  operations  must  keep  a daily  register  of  such  transactions, 
which  register  must  include  orders  given  in  Belgium  for  the 
sale  in  foreign  countries  of  francs  or  of  shares  in  francs  against 
foreign  currency  or  shares.  The  law  provides  for  inspection 
of  books  and  penalizes  infractions. 

Mr.  Wauters,  the  Belgian  Minister,  stated  lately 
that  “in  order  to  rebuild  industries  upon  a com- 
mercial basis  and  solve  the  problem  of  making  them 
self-supporting,  two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  as 
soon  as  possible: 

"l.  The  network  of  roads,  railwa)rs,  canals  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  and  toward  Antwerp  must  be  restored. 

“2.  All  work  and  manufactures  must  be  provided  with  im- 
plements and  raw  materiaLi. 

"But  the  industrial  position  of  the  country  will  become  very 
serious  if  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  prices  falling  and 


living  becoming  cheaper,  for  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
Belgium  has  been  starved  of  goods  for  five  years, 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  is  only  one  way  of  dealing  with 
foreign  competition  in  the  industry:  standardization,  a more 
efficient  use  of  machinery  and  amalgamation  of  firms  produc- 
ing similar  classes  of  articles." 

Czechoslovakia 

About  80  per  cent,  of  the  mines  and  industries  of 
the  old  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  are  situated 
within  the  boundaries  of  Czechoslovakia.  Most  of 
the  industries  of  Czechoslovakia  have  been  organized 
by  the  Government  into  industrial  syndicates  which 
are  supervised  by  the  State  and  have  special  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  attached  to  their 
Boards  of  Directors. 

Import  prices,  however,  are  negotiated  with  the 
separate  firms  and  not  with  syndicates.  To  import 
goods,  an  import  license  is  necessary.  Each  applica- 
tion for  import  licenses  is  first  examined  by  the  In- 
dustrial Syndicate  and  then  by  the  Import  and  Ex- 
port Society  in  Prague.  In  the  latter  examination, 
the  existing  rate  of  exchange  and  the  demand  for 
the  sort  of  goods  in  question  are  carefully  considered. 

No  import  licenses  are  granted,  in  general,  if 
the  imported  goods  are  to  be  paid  for  by  Czecho- 
slovak purchasers  in  foreign  cash  or  on  short  term 
credit.  If,  however,  the  goods  can  be  paid  for  in 
foreign  exchange  in  one  or  two  years,  an  import 
license  is  usually  granted,  in  case  of  large  orders,  for 
part  of  the  goods.  As  a rule,  only  such  firms  receive 
an  import  license  for  the  entire  order  as  are  in  a posi- 
tion^to  accept  compensation  in  goods  or  when  the 
exporter  accepts  payment  in  Czechoslovak  crowns, 
which,  however,  must  remain  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  country  and  cannot  be  transferred  to  foreign 
countries. 

Denmark 

The  first  plebiscite  on  February  10  in  the  North 
Slesvig  zone  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  victory  for 
the  Danes — 75,023  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  a 
union  with  Denmark  and  25,087  for  Germany.  The 
vote  in  the  second  zone  is  to  take  place  on  March  14. 

An  amendment  to  the  Danish  Patent  Law  was 
passed  on  December  22,  1919,  empowering  the  Min- 
ister of  Commerce  to  restore  patents  which  have 
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been  cancelled  since  August  1,  1914,  by  reason  of  double  centners,  and  the  syndicate  can  furnish  but 

non-payment  of  fees  or  for  non- working;  to  extend  a third  of  the  quantity  required.  The  demand  of 


the  term  of  a patent  by  a period  not  exceeding  five 
years  where  the  patentee  has  been  prevented  by  the 
war  from  exercising  his  right;  and  to  reconsider  any 
application  the  consideration  of  which  was  sus- 
pended between  August  1,  1914,  and  the  end  of 
1919  owing  to  official  communications  remaining 
unanswered. 

^ " By  Royal  Decree  the  benefits  of  this  law  may  be 
extended  to  subjects  of  other  countries,  subject  to 
reciprocity. 

Fra-NCE 

The  exports  from  France  to  the  United  States 
during  1919,  not  including  the  shipments  from 
Nice,  increased  191  per  cent,  with  a declared  value 
of  more  than  $165,400,000,  as  against  $56,038,000 
in  1918. 

The  work  of  pumping  the  mines  destroyed  or 
damaged  during  the  war  will  take  two  or  three  years, 
according  to  the  Direction  Generale  des  Services 
Frangais  aux  Etats-Unis,  and  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  operate  them  extensively  before  1923  or  1924. 
The  intermine  rail  lines  will  be  restored  to  their 
former  condition  about  1921. 

Details  as  to  the  ambitious  project  of  the  Corpo- 
ration Paris-Marche-du-Monde,  a central  and  inter- 
national organization  for  sales  and  purchases  by 
wholesale,  have  been  received  and  can  be  obtained 
at  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  fair  at  Bordeaux 
will  be  held  at  Bordeaux  from  June  5 to  June  20, 
inclusive.  Particulars  as  to  space  and  shipments 
will  be  furnished  by  the  official  American  repre- 
sentatives. 

Germany 

Regarding  regulations  prohibiting  the  tendering 
of  marks  in  payment  of  exports  from  Germany  and 
the  value  of  the  mark  for  payment  of  import  and  ex- 
port duties,  one  of  our  Berlin  correspondents  cabled 
us  as  follows: 

No  restrictions  yet  known  payment  for  exports.  No  definite 
rates  for  duties  fixed.  Fluctuating  according  exchange. 

The  German  press  reports  that  a German  automo- 
bile cartel  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting the  sales  of  its  members,  which  will  maintain 
sales  agencies  abroad.  It  will  also  limit  each  con- 
stituent member  to  a building  program  which  will 
serve  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  and,  at  the 
same  time,  prevent  overproduction. 

According  to  a report  of  the  Potash  Syndicate,  the 
domestic  demand  amounts  to  about  15,000,000 


foreign  countries  is  at  least  as  great  and  the  syndicate 
is  forced  to  refuse  large  foreign  orders. 

Greece 

The  United  States  occupied  the  first  place  in  Greek 
export  trade  during  March,  1919,  according  to  figures 
just  published  by  the  Greek  Ministry  of  Economics. 
A large  part  of  Greece’s  export  trade,  which  amounted 
in  all  to  50,000,000  drachmas,  was  due  to  trans- 
shipment of  goods  not  of  Greek  origin. 

For  the  entire  first  quarter  of  1919  Greece’s  foreign 
trade  amounted  to  more  than  422,000,000  drachmas, 
of  which  284,000,000  were  imports,  and  137,000,000 
exports.  These  figures  are  unprecedented  in  the 
commercial  history  of  Greece.  They  clearly  estab- 
lish the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  country 
and  its  growing  importance  as  a market  for  all  kinds 
of  manufactured  goods. 

In  Greek  imports,  England  headed  the  list  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  1919. 

Those  opening  credits  for  the  import  of  foreign 
goods  must  deposit  a guaranty  that  goods  equal  in 
value  to  the  amount  of  cash  sent  out  of  the  country 
will  be  imported  within  six  months.  This  guaranty, 
which  we  have  previously  mentioned  as  being  40 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  invoice,  has  now  been 
reduced  to  20  per  cent.  We  explained  this  guaranty 
in  more  detail  in  the  issue  of  February  14. 

The  exemption  of  agricultural  implements  im- 
ported into  Greece  from  all  import  and  other  duties 
has  been  extended  to  December  31,  1920. 

Holland 

An  improvement  is  seen  in  the  industrial  condi- 
tions of  Holland,  the  supply  of  raw  materials  on 
hand  is  almost  sufficient,  and  coal  has  been  arriving 
in  larger  quantities.  The  question  of  the  reintro- 
duction of  export  embargoes  is  under  consideration, 
however,  as  certain  raw  materials  are  still  scarce. 

Italy 

With  a population  exceeding  by  1,500,000  the  pre- 
war figure,  Italy  has  a labor  supply  which  should  be 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  her  in  rapid  reconstruc- 
tion, according  to  a correspondent  who  visited  the 
principal  sections  of  Italy  between  November  30  and 
December  22,  1919. 

Concluding  his  report,  which  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau,  he  says: 
“I  am  returning  from  Italy  with  the  impression 
that  banks,  industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture 
are  in  a period  which  is  rather  one  of  an  individual 
prosperity,  also  that  the  country  is  equipped  for 
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a large  and  cheap  production,  and  tliat,  contrary 
to  other  countries  in  Europe,  manual  labor  is 
plentiful  in  Italy. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Americans  planning  the 
establishment  of  selling  agencies  in  Italy  is  our  cor- 
respondent’s statement  that  the  necessities  of  war 
have  so  displaced  the  centers  of  activity  in  Italy 
that  the  managements  of  the  leading  industrial  com- 
panies are  now  established  in  Rome,  and  that  “any- 
one desirous  of  taking  part  in  a direct  manner  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country  must  be  represented  in  that 
city,  ” 

The  date  now  fixed  for  the  Milan  fair  is  April  15, 
1920.  This  fair  does  not  exclude  foreign  countries, 
but  the  notice  given  is  so  short  that  participation 
by  the  United  States  will  be  practically  impossible. 

Jugo-Slavia 

Recent  extensive  credits  granted  to  municipal  and 
state  authorities  in  Jugo-Slavia  will  facilitate  large 
purchases  of  flour  and  other  food  products  to  relieve 
the  distress  in  Belgrad«j  and  the  other  districts  which 
suffered  most  during  the  war.  The  First  Bohemian 
Savings  Bank,  for  example,  has  granted  the  Munici- 
pality of  Belgrade  a credit  of  ten  million  crowns  for 
the  purchase  of  wood,  coal,  and  food  products. 

Lithuania 

An  important  and  far-reaching  agreement  has  been 
effected  between  Poland  and  Lithuania.  A special 
joint  committee  of  the  two  countries  has  established 
preliminary  resumption  of  railway,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  communications  between  Kovno  and 
Wilna. 

Russia 

The  Berlin  Boersen  Courier  of  January  12,  1920, 
quotes  the  following  picture  of  industrial  conditions 
in  Soviet  Russia  as  outlined  by  Shljapniko,  the 
Labor  Commissioner  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  in  the 
official  economic  organ  of  his  Government,  the 
Ekonomitsheskaija  Shisny^  of  Moscow: 

In  and  near  Moscow,  the  centre  of  the  Russian  textile  in- 
dustry, eighteen  factories  had  to  close  in  September  after 
ninety-three  had  shut  down  April  1.  In  the  fall  there  were  only 
100,000  poods  of  raw  cotton  on  hand,  so  that  the  cessation 
of  the  activity  of  the  rest  of  the  mills  is  only  a question  of 
time.  The  manufacture  of  coarse  cloth  decreased  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  1919  by  35  per  cent,  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  the  previous  year,  after  it  had  already  decreased 
in  1918  by  50  per  cent.  The  paper  industry  was  in  a similar 
situation,  having  decreased  by  60  per  cent,  as  against  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  workmen  has  decreased  cor- 
respondingly and  such  are  only  employed  regularly  in  the 

arms  and  ammunition  factories. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  catastrophal  situation  in  which  the 
Russian  industry  finds  itself  is  the  lack  of  all  discipline  and 


order  in  the  factories.  The  Workmen’s  Councils  and  Factory 
Committees,  which  were  called  upon  to  create  order  in  the 
factories,  have  only  done  harm  and  caused  the  small  remainder 
of  discipline  to  disappear,  as  well  as  the  ruination  of  the 
factory  equipment. 

All  these  circumstances  have  forced  us  to  dissolve  the  Work- 
men’s Coimcils  and  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  most  important 
enterprises  “dictators”  with  unlimited  power  over  life  and 
death  of  the  workmen. 

The  flax  industry  is  the  only  textile  industry  which 
is  at  present  active  to  a considerable  extent  in  Soviet 
Russia.  During  the  war  10  per  cent,  of  the  spindles 
and  as  many  looms  became  unfit  for  use,  so  that  the 
manufacture  of  goods,  which  amounted  to  250,000 
poods  monthly  in  1914  and  350,000  poods  monthly 
in  1916,  decreased  to  100,000  poods  in  1918.  At 
present,  forty-five  enterprises  with  384,919  spindles 
and  4,262  looms  are  nationalized.  The  supplies  of 
raw  materials  for  all  the  mills  of  Soviet  Russia 
amount  to  2,236,000  poods,  suflficient  for  ten  to 
eleven  months. 

UnoflScial  press  estimates  of  recent  imports  into 
Russia  show  that  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1919 
South  Russia  imported  goods  from  England  to  a 
value  of  about  ten  million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  United  States  during  the  same  period 
sent  to  European  Russia  goods  to  the  value  of  about 
two  million  two  himdred  thousand  pounds,  and  to 
Siberia  to  the  value  of  ten  million  pounds. 

There  is  an  extraordinarily  pronounced  dearth  of 
surgical  implements,  medicines,  and  soaps  in  Soviet 
Russia.  The  demand  is  very  insistent  for  all  such 
articles  as  vaseline,  glycerine,  olive  and  castor  oil, 
asf)irin,  quinine,  iodine,  etc. 

Spain 

“To-day  there  is  not  a corner  of  Europe  free  from 
the  barrage  of  America’s  commercial  army,”  says  a 
writer  in  an  English  trade  review  referring  to  Ameri- 
can activity  in  Spain.  “Not  only  is  the  Spanish 
merchant  and  shopkeeper  being  supplied  with  all 
sorts  of  things,  but  even  the  Spanish  flies  are  being 
massacred  in  millions  with  American  flypaper.  The 
fact  is  that  while  we  are  making  up  our  minds,  the 
United  States  is  doing  good,  sound,  practical  work 
and  doing  it  quickly,  and  this,  with  the  American 
capacity  for  rapid  output,  constitutes  our  greatest 
danger  in  the  keen  struggle  to  recapture  the  trade 
markets  which  were  ours  before  the  war.” 

Switzerland 

Swiss  foreign  trade  for  the  period  from  January  1 
to  September  30,  1919,  shows  total  imports  of 
2,536,000,000  francs  (1918,  1,882,000,000  francs) 
and  exports  of  2,283,000,000  francs  (1918,  1,443,- 
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000,000  francs),  leaving  an  unfavorable  trade 
balance  of  only  253,000,000  francs. 

In  this  trade  the  Swiss  tobacco  industry  had  an 
interesting  share.  Total  tobacco  exports  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1919  reached  33,557,000  francs,  or 
nearly  five  times  the  figure  for  1918,  the  chief 
purchasers  of  cigars  being  Germany,  Italy  and 
Poland. 

The  importation  of  raw  tobacco,  half  of  which  came 
from  the  United  States,  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  heavier  exports  of  finished  goods;  importations 
for  this  period  of  1919  being  9,018  tons  valued  at 


51,500,000  francs,  as  against  6,154  tons  at  31,100,000 
francs  in  1918.  The  price  per  kilogram  of  imported 
tobacco  increased  from  1.41  francs  in  1913  to  5.71  in 
1919. 

The  importation  of  tanning  extracts  into  Switzer- 
land during  the  period  under  discussion  jump>ed 
to  approximately  3,000  tons  at  5,070,000  francs, 
as  compared  with  but  464  tons  at  817,000  francs 
for  1918.  Practically  all  came  from  Argentina.  The 
Swiss  tanneries  have  developed  greatly  during  the 
war  and  now  require  large  quantities  of  tanning 
extracts. 


Latin  America 


Argentina 

Improved  communication  with  Buenos  Aires 
through  the  coming  installation  of  a long  distance 
radiographic  receiving  station,  the  projected  con- 
struction there  by  Harrods  of  the  largest  department 
store  under  one  roof  in  South  America,  the  exploita- 
tion of  oil  resources  in  the  Neuquen  territory,  and 
the  progress  of  local  cotton  manufacturing  enter- 
prises are  the  most  important  recent  developments 
in  the  Argentine. 

The  local  manufacture  of  cotton,  as  projected  by 
the  Iberica  Corporation,  is  expected  to  prove  quite 
economical  for  the  country,  since  raw  material  is 
abundant.  About  two  hundred  million  pesos  worth 
of  raw  cotton  are  exported  annually.  An  exposition 
of  cotton  goods  has  already  been  established  at 
Avenida  de  Mayo  782.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
various  duties  and  other  charges  on  the  local  cotton 
exported  and  on  the  goods  imported  considerably 
increase  their  cost. 

After  the  completion  of  Harrod’s  new  building,  the 
firm  intends  to  establish  a,  chain  of  stores  throughout 
the  country — thus  improving  selling  conditions  for 
a large  number  of  goods. 

There  is  considerable  interest  in  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  amalgamation  of  the  projected 
meat-freezing  company,  or  “frigorifico,”  with  an 
existing  Spanish-American  institution.  The  slaugh- 
ter-yards of  Liniers  are  to  be  improved  to  house  the 
newly  formed  company. 

Bolivia 

In  view  of  the  present  absence  of  oil  or  coal,  it  is 
believed  that  large  opportunities  for  commercial 
progress  will  be  created  in  Bolivia  by  the  use  of 
hydro-electric  power.  By  a plan  proposed,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  hydro-electric  resources  would 
center  around  La  Paz,  Tres  Cruces  and  Colquechaca. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  three  initial  installations 
is  about  10  million  dollars,  but  great  quantities  of 


machinery  and  accessories  will  be  needed  in  addition. 
La  Paz  should  prove  a valuable  center  for  the  sale 
of  accessories. 

Hardware  and  cutlery  are  reported  to  be  in  de- 
mand in  Bolivia  and  American  brands  are  said  to 
be  welcome. 

An  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organ- 
ized at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  in  December,  1919,  with  a 
membership  of  fourteen  American  concerns.  The 
active  oflScers  are:  George  A.  Easley,  President; 
L.  M.  Salisbury,  Vice-President;  Victor  L.  Tyree, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  All  American  firms  are  eligible 
to  membership. 

Brazil 

The  emerging  of  Brazil  as  an  iron  export  country 
promises  interesting  developments.  A large  syndi- 
cate recently  formed  in  Brazil  and  employing  New 
York  engineers  plans  to  build  ships  of  15,000  tons  for 
transporting  to  European  markets  about  5,000,000 
tons  of  iron  ore  a year.  It  is  also  planning  to  ship 
about  1,000,000  tons  of  ore  to  America,  which  will 
have  a direct  effect  on  all  steel  furnaces  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  The  quality  of  the  iron  ore  in  the 
Brazilian  deposits  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  rich. 

Brazil’s  determined  progress  is  also  marked  by 
large-scale  plans  for  the  improvement  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication.  A new  railroad  is  to  be 
constructed  to  connect  Palmares  and  Conceicao  do 
Arroio  for  which  public  bids  are  desired.  The  Paul- 
ista  Railway,  a continuation  of  the  Santos- Jundiahy 
line  is  to  be  electrified;  the  Jundiahy-Campinas  section 
will  be  the  first  so  equipped,  the  power  to  be  secured 
from  the  Sao  Paulo  Electric  Company.  Quantities 
of  railroad  materials  of  various  kinds  are  now  needed 
by  the  State  owned  railroad  of  Brazil,  “A  Estrada  de 
Ferro  de  Carlos  Barbosa  a Alfredo  Chaves.” 

Regular  swift  freight  and  high  class  passenger 
services  are  being  arranged  for  South  America  by 
the  United  States  Government.  Plans  for  passenger 
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service  to  the  East  Coast  of  South  America  include 
five  steamers  with  a biweekly  service  between  New 
York,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and 
Buenos  Aires,  the  vessels  southbound  to  proceed 
directly  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Red  Star  Line  is 
to  inaugurate  a monthly  service  with  calls  at  Ham- 
burg, Rotterdam,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires. 
Two  steamers  of  8,000  deadweight  tons  to  be  fitted 
with  refrigerating  machinery  are  the  first  to  make 
trips.  Since  oil  is  burned  by  these  steamers,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  a station  of  100,000  barrels 
capacity  is  being  provided  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This 
station  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  by 
March  1,  1920. 

New  cable  lines  connecting  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Santos  with  the  existing  All-American  Cable  system 
at  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  and  providing 
direct  communication  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  are  expected  to  be  in  operation  next 
month.  Moreover,  the  American  Commercial  At- 
tache is  promoting  arrangements  for  the  prompt 
dispatch  of  international  telegrams.  Ticker  service 
to  New  York  is  already  provided. 

Commercial  dealing  with  Brazil  will  be  favored 
by  the  recent  executive  decree  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
which  provides  for  the  continuation  during  1920  of 
the  preferential  tariff  on  certain  American  goods. 

In  her  efforts  to  extend  agricultural  production 
the  Government  plans  to  invest  about  60  million 
dollars  in  providing  an  extensive  system  of  irriga- 
ting canals,  in  the  northeastern  regions  particularly. 

Sao  Paulo  is  having  a series  of  consecutive  exhibi- 
tions; the  first  will  be  that  of  fancy  goods  to  open 
April  1 and  close  June  30.  Immediately  following 
this,  the  exhibition  of  jewelry  will  be  held,  closing 
September  30.  The  exhibition  ofjglass,  chinaware 
and  earthenware  will  extend  from  October  1 to  the 
end  of  1920. 

The  mate  business  of  Brazil  is  said  to  be  on  the 
threshold  of  great  expansion.  The  exports  of  mate 
from  Brazil  have  been  increasing  gradually  since  the 
war.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  five  years  during 
the  first  nine  months  were: 

NINE  MONTHS 


1913 $8,745,000 

1916  6,870,000 

1917  5,555,000 

1918  7,715,000 

1919  10,290,000 


The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  ^is  believed  to  offer  good 
opportunities  for  the  sale^of^farm  tractors,  due  to 
the  impetus  being  given  to  the  agricultural  industry. 
The  culture  of  cotton  and  other  crops  is  being  stimu- 


lated and  this  district  is  becoming  famous  also  for 
the  meat  industry  as  well  as  for  its  staple,  coffee. 

Southern  Brazil  is  a good  market  for  fresh  fruit 
from  the  United  States.  In  the  fresh  fruit  season 
there  is  a demand  weekly  for  350  boxes  of  apples, 
300  boxes  of  pears,  500  boxes  of  peaches,  and  250 
half  boxes  of  plums.  Fresh  fruit  is  shipped  in 
refrigerator  vessels,  free  of  duty  from  New  York 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Importers  of  Porto  Alegre,  the 
great  southern  distributing  center,  desire  to  establish 
a direct  trade  with  American  exporters  of  fresh  fruit. 

Gas  stoves  of  from  3 to  8 burners  and  hot-water 
heaters  of  from  1 to  8 gallons  capacity  per  minute 
are  being  marketed  profitably  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  due 
especially  to  the  excessive  cost  of  coal  for  fuel. 
Motor  lorries  of  4 to  5 tons  are  required  in  Brazil, 
but  a good  demand  also  exists  for  a one-ton  lorry. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  best  South  American  market 
for  furniture.  Santos  is  a market  for  good  soft  shirts, 
soft  collars  attached.  Medium  qualities  are  not  good 
sellers.  Sao  Paulo  is  to  have  two  large  and  modern 
department  stores  which  will  increase  selling  facilities 
for  all  kinds  of  manufactures. 

Chile 

Shipping  services  to  Chile  will  be  further  im- 
proved by  the  inauguration  of  a fortnightly  in- 
stead of  a monthly  passenger  service  of  American 
flag  steamers  between  New  York  and  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America  by  W.  R.  Grace  & Co. 
and  by  construction  of  port  works  at  Puerto  de  San 
Antonio  for  which  200,000  pesos  have  been  appro- 
priated. Sailings  of  the  Grace  line  are  planned  from 
New  York  every  other  Saturday,  to  pass  through 
the  Canal  and  reach  Valparaiso  in  18  days,  stopping 
at  Callao,  Arica,  Iquique  and  Antofagasta. 

Interior  transportation  will  benefit  by  the  railroad 
projected  from  Pua  to  Traiguen  and  one  from 
Valparaiso  to  Santiago  via  Casablanca.  The  sum 
of  80,000  pesos  has  been  appropriated  for  the  survey 
and  studies  of  the  latter.  The  transandine  route 
from  Antofagasta,  Chile,  to  Salta  in  northern 
Argentina  is  to  have  a railroad  of  importance. 
Twenty  new  locomotives  are  to  be  purchased  for 
the  State  Railways  by  the  Director  General  of 
Railways. 

Numerous  building  activities  are  under  way  in 
Chile.  A hydro-electric  plant  is  to  be  constructed 
at  Puente  de  Cristo  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maipo 
and  the  Volcan  rivers  involving  583,000  pesos  gold. 
The  contract  for  the  provision  and  the  setting  up  of 
the  equipment  has  not  been  let.  The  plant  is  to  be 
completed  by  September  of  1921.  The  construction 
of  the  Public  Fumigation  Plant  at  Los  Andes  is  to 
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be  undertaken  by  the  Government,  as  no  bids  from 
private  firms  were  received. 

Industrial  schools  are  to  be  built  in  Valdivia  and 
^ alparaiso  for  which  300,000  pesos  each  have  been 
allowed  in  the  budget. 

In  spite  of  depression  in  the  nitrate  industry,  there 
is  reported  to  be  a demand  in  Antofagasta  for: 

Raw  Materials: 

Cement,  iron  and  steel  in  bars  and  plate,  lumber,  oils  of 
all  kinds. 

Constriction  Material  and  Machinery: 

Mining  machinery,  railway  material,  structural  material, 
printing  presses. 

Finished  Products: 

Dry  goods,  notions. 

There  is  a ready  sale  in  Chile  for  gas  cooking- 
stoves,  although  gas  fires  have  not  yet  become 
popular. 

Colombia 

The  market  for  automobiles  will  doubtless  be 
stimulated  as  a result  of  the  “Good  Roads  Cam- 
paign” now  being  pushed  in  Colombia.  Likewise, 
modern  road-making  outfits  are  in  demand.  The 
Government  needs  plows,  surface  scrapers,  medium 
sized  gas  tractors  and  small  rock  crushers  operated 
by  gasoline  engines. 

The  Colombian  Government’s  recent  legislation 
restricting  the  acquisition  of  oil  property  in  the 
Republic  does  not  affect  concessions  previously 
granted. 

Buenaventura,  Colombia,  is  reported  to  offer  now 
good  markets  for : 

Machinery: 

Cotton  machinery;  also  general. 

Send-hnished  Goods 

Dry  goods,  textiles,  paper  products. 

Finished  Products: 

Hardware,  men’s  furnishings,  ready-made  light  clothing  and 
women’s  fancy  wear. 

Cuba 

The  Cuban  market  for  fuel  oil  and  oil  burning 
machinery  is  expanding.  The  United  Railways  of 
Havana  is  changing  35  locomotives  to  oil  burners 
and  similar  action  is  contemplated  by  the  Cuba 
Railroad  Co.  A prominent  sugar  central  has  just 
built  a tank  with  a capacity  of  500,000  gallons  for 
the  storage  of  oil  for  its  use. 

Grinders,  rolls  and  machinery  for  the  sugar  mills 
are  said  to  be  in  demand  now. 

There  is  a large  sale  among  the  Cuban  laborers 
of  cheap  canvas  shoes  in  blue,  white  and  brown. 

Ecuador 

A considerable  demand  for  textile  machinery  in 
Quito  is  foreseen  in  view  of  the  prosperity  of  the 


existing  seven  cotton  mills  and  one  woolen  mill  and 
the  increasing  demand  for  their  product.  At  present 
the  organization  of  a large  modern  woolen  mill  is 
under  way  at  Guayaquil.  The  erection  of  textile 
mills  for  export  trade  is  predicted  as  a profitable  in- 
vestment in  Ecuador,  as  the  factory  hands,  Indians, 
are  intelligent  and  easily  adapted  to  modern  machin- 
ery; wages  are  low  and  no  taxes  are  levied  on  factory 
eutput. 

Guatemala 

Guatemala  is  now  recommended  as  a good  field 
for  insurance  business  of  American  companies.  Pre- 
vious obnoxious  laws  were  modified  in  May,  1919, 
so  that  the  insurance  business  is  reported  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  increase.  The  field  for  marine  insur- 
anee  is  especially  attractive,  it  is  said,  since  the  large 
and  valuable  shipments  of  coffee,  etc.,  are  all  insured 
through  local  agents. 

San  Jose  de  Guatemala  is  a good  market  for  Ameri- 
can goods,  especially  flour,  groceries,  agricultural 
implements,  lumber  and  cotton  goods.  Guatemala 
City  permits  the  importation,  free  of  duty,  of  flour 
and  materials  for  construction  work. 

Honduras 

Honduras  is  said  to  offer  a good  field  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  business. 
The  Government  of  Honduras  has  an  investment 
of  $600,000  in  this  business,  representing  1,015 
kilometers  of  telephone  line,  7,287  kilometers  of 
telegraph  line,  with  512  telephones,  271  telegraph 
offices  and  372  telegraph  instruments.  The  telephone 
system  is  American  with  the  magneto  type  of  switeh- 
boards.  Purchases  for  its  maintenance  have  recently 
amounted  to  $20,000  per  year. 

Panama 

One  result  of  improved  transportation  facilities 
in  Panama  is  to  increase  the  market  for  high  grade 
American  automobiles.  The  higher  priced  cars  have 
as  yet  no  agencies  in  Panama,  and  the  tourist  trade 
alone  from  December  1 to  May  1 offers  good  op- 
portunities. ' 

Parcel  post  regulations  for  the  Canal  Zone  are  as 
follows : Parcels  containing  dutiable  articles  starting 
from  the  United  States  for  the  Canal  Zone  must  be 
accompanied  by  complete  declarations.  Customs 
duties  must  be  paid  by  the  addressees  on  third  and 
fourth  class  matter,  regardless  of  value,  except  books 
and  periodicals  of  educational  importance.  Parcels 
not  liable  to  duty  are  subject  to  domestic  rates  and 
conditions  as  heretofore.  The  maximum  weight 
limit  of  parcel  post  packages  exchanged  between  the 
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United  States  and  Panama  has  been  increased  from 
twenty  to  fifty  pounds,  effective  immediately. 

Paraguay 

The  maximum  weight  limit  of  parcel  post  packages 
exchanged  between  the  United  States  and  Paraguay 
lias  been  increased  from  11  pounds  to  22  pounds, 
effective  at  once.  There  is  a local  demand  for  small 
hand  agricultural  implements,  and  for  American 
school  equipment. 

Peru 

Present  demands  in  Peru  are  for : 

Raw  Materials: 

Lime,  both  hydrated  aad  unslaked. 

Finished  Products: 

Rain-water  pipes,  sanitary  ware  and  plumbers’  brass. 
IjOcally  made  lime,  less  than  half  as  efficient  as 
the  first  class  American  product,  sells  in  Lima  for 
$3  per  barrel  of  240  pounds. 

Porto  Rico 

A fair  and  exposition  is  to  be  held  in  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  this  coming  June  to  familiarize  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Island  with  those  American  indus- 
trial machines  and  products  that  will  be  helpful  in 
developing  native  agriculture  and  industries. 

Uruguay 

Transportation  and  communication  in  Uruguay 
w ill  be  improved  by  the  railroad  to  be  constructed 
by  United  States,  Brazilian  and  Uruguayan  capital 
from  Rio  Branco  to  Puerto  Coromla,  Uruguay,  by 
a new  national  system  of  telephones  for  the  city  and 
department  of  Montevideo  and  by  improved  wireless 
telegraph  service  to  supplement  the  present  low- 
power  station  at  Cerrito.  Public  tenders  are  desired 
for  the  new  telephone  construction. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  plans  to  stimulate 
building  operations,  suspended  since  the  w^ar  began, 
and  has  therefore  provided  by  law  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  duty  paid  on  specified  building  materials 


British  India 

Bombay  is  packed  with  American  motor  cars, 
whereas  British  vehicles  are  coming  in  singly,  ac- 
cording to  the  Manchester  Guardian.  This  is  but 
one  more  symptom  of  the  very  keen  competition  be- 
tween British  and  American  exporters  to  gain  the 
supremacy  in  the  Indian  market.  India  is  enjoying 
a period  of  extraod  inary  prosperity  with  abundant 
harvest  and  a favorable  trade  balance  of  about 
£8,000,000  monthly. 


used  in  the  construction  of  new  houses  not  exceeding 
a certain  rental,  which  are  completed  within  a period 
of  five  years.  The  materials  specified  include  glazed 
tiles  and  earthenware,  paint,  white  lead  and  tur- 
pentine, window  glass,  certain  timber,  plaster  of 
Paris  and  Parisian  cement,  iron,  galvanized  iron 
water-piping,  cover  wires  and  tubing  for  electric  in- 
stallations. Houses  or  “chalets”  of  wood,  costing 
less  than  three  thousand  pesos,  are  to  pay  an  import 
duty  of  15  per  cent,  of  their  assessed  value  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  existence  of  this  law. 

Furniture  and  portable  wooden  houses  are  in  great 
demand,  due  to  the  large  influx  of  immigrants.  Twine 
sacks  and  bagging  are  urgently  wanted  now . A good 
demand  is  felt  for  high  class  footwear  which  can  be 
profitably  imported,  whereas  the  heavy  import  duty 
allows  no  opening  for  cheap  varieties. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  United 
States  dealers  in  plants,  seeds,  blooded  animals,  farm 
machinery  and  other  articles  needed  on  farms  may 
distribute  catalogues  and  other  advertising  matter 
through  departments  established  by  the  Uruguayan 
Government  for  the  protection  and  development  of 
the  agricultural,  dairying  and  stock-raising  indus- 
tries. A list  of  such  governmental  departments  with 
their  respective  addresses  and  activities  is  available. 

An  arbitration  agreement  has  been  made  whereby 
the  commercial  disputes  arising  between  the  mer- 
chants of  the  United  States  and  Uruguay  shall  be 
adjusted  by  arbitration.  This  agreement  is  simi- 
lar to  that  for  the  settlement  of  differences  between 
American  and  Argentine  merchants. 

Venezuela 

To  perfect  trade  relations  with  the  United  States, 
Venezuela  is  said  to  be  about  to  sign  a treaty  of  arbi- 
tration with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  convention  with  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Uruguay,  Ecuador,  etc. 

Asia 

The  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  of  Great  Britain 
in  India  summarizes  the  situation  as  follows : 

The  United  States  is  still  competing  with  us  very  keenly  in 
hardware,  iron  and  steel,  bolts  and  nuts,  hoops  and  strips, 
nails,  rivets  and  washers,  wrought  tubes,  pipes  and  fittings, 
bars  and  channels.  The  imports  during  the  period  of  Ameri- 
can electrical  machinery  have  exceeded  those  of  British,  and 
in  general  machinery  and  mill  work  American  imports  are 
running  us  very  close.  America  holds  the  market  in  motor 
cars  and  parts,  and  her  competition  in  provisions  and  cigarettes 
is  serious.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  imports  of  printing 
paper  from  the  United  States  exceed  those  from  the  United 
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Kingdom  by  more  than  four  times.  (Published  in  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Indian  cotton  mills,  according  to  the  Manchester 
Guardian^  are  reported  to  be  making  from  300  to  400 
per  cent,  profit  annually,  and  first-class  mill  scrip  is 
quoted  8 to  10  times  the  par  value.  Money  is  plen- 
tiful, and  new  flotations  are  announced  almost  daily. 
“The  demand  for  manufactured  goods  is  unprece- 
dented, and  the  opportunities  for  British  manufac- 
turers,” continues  the  Manchester  Guardian,  “are 
unique,  if  they  will  produce  the  goods.  But  with  the 
paucity  of  British  arrivals,  large  orders  are  going 
abroad.” 

Japanese  competition  is  likewise  important,  accord- 
ing to  the  British  Trade  Commissioner,  particularly 
in  hosiery.  In  glass  and  glassware  Japanese  imports 
now  dominate  the  market  and  show  an  increase  over 
last  year’s  figures.  Her  competition  in  apparel,  steel 
bars,  channels  and  electrical  apparatus  is  still  serious. 

China 

Chinese  railways  are  so  handicapped  by  a shortage 
of  rolling  stock  that  they  are  making  purchases  even 
before  the  standardizing  of  (China’s  railway  equip- 
ment. The  Chinese  Government  recently  purchased 
from  America  a number  of  thirty-ton  second  hand 
freight  cars.  The  Kin-Han  Railway,  operating  be- 
tween Pekin  and  Hankow,  has  purchased  in  America 
ten  prairie  type  locomotives  which  are  to  be  used 
for  both  freight  and  passenger  service.  The  engines 
were  specially  built  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Kin-Han  Railway. 

Surveys  for  the  new  Government  railway  between 
Pekin  and  Jehol,  in  the  province  of  Chihli,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  within  a few  months.  The 
line  will  pass  through  Chihsien,  Chienan  and  Chi- 
feng.  Among  other  transportation  developments 
the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway  is  reported  to  be  con- 
sidering the  building  of  steamers  to  carry  cargo  from 
the  railway  terminus  at  Pukow  to  South  China 
ports. 

A number  of  new  iron  works  have  been  started 
during  the  last  two  years  in  and  about  Dairen,  af- 
fording a market  for  certain  kinds  of  imported  ma- 
chinery not  hitherto  used  in  Manchuria. 

The  opportunity  of  establishing  waterworks  in 
Foochow  is  worth  considering.  Foochow  is  not  en- 
tirely devoid  of  public  utilities.  It  has  a small  tele- 
phone company  and  an  electric-light  company  with 
considerable  American  equipment;  but  the  district 
has  neither  railways  nor  tramway  lines.  It  has 
about  thirty  miles  of  new  roadway.  The  provincial 
government  is  said  to  have  planned  the  construc- 
tion of  modern  roads  between  Foochow  and  Yenping, 


a distance  of  about  120  miles.  A street  railway  sys- 
tem is  planned  for  Foochow  itself.  The  Min  River, 
which  is  the  chief  means  of  communication  be- 
tween Foochow  and  the  hinterland,  is  being  im- 
proved under  the  authority  of  the  Min  River  Con- 
servancy Board  and  the  direction  of  an  American 
engineer.  Work  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1919. 

A number  of  small  electric-light  plants  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture  have  recently  been  sold  in  the 
Swatow  district.  Electric  lighting  is  becoming  very 
popular  in  China. 

It  is  planned  to  extend  the  new  seven  mile  road 
from  An-hai  eventually  to  Chuanchow.  Two  wide 
roads  have  recently  been  completed  in  Changchow. 
It  is  purposed  to  open  these  to  motor  traflBc. 

The  Canada  Weekly  Bidletin  calls  attention  to  the 
growing  importance  of  China’s  pap>er  trade.  News- 
print paper  is  most  in  demand.  It  is  generally  im- 
ported in  sheets.  The  favorite  size  is  3 1 by  43  inches, 
with  500  sheets  weighing  37  pounds.  Newsprint  on 
rolls  is  imported  to  some  extent  in  widths  of  43,  48 
or  64  inches;  weight,  base  to  be  31  by  43  inches, 
45  pounds  for  500  sheets.  Machine  glazed  cap  (a  very 
thin,  almost  a tissue,  paper,  slightly  glazed)  is  in 
large  demand,  especially  in  sheets  of  25  by  44  inches, 
500  sheets  weighing  16^^  pounds.  Printing  and 
book  papers  are  also  in  demand,  especially  27  by  40 
inches,  weights  being  43,  48  and  56  pounds  for  500 
sheets.  Colored  papers  in  yellow,  green,  red,  blue, 
orange,  purple  and  ox-blood  are  extensively  used  for 
posters,  handbills  and  street  advertising.  Sizes  and 
weights  are  25  by  44  inches,  with  35  and  44  pounds 
for  500  sheets.  The  trade  in  kraft  and  wrapping- 
paper  is  increasing.  Competition  in  the  paper  mar- 
ket is  chiefly  with  Sweden.  There  is  increasing  com- 
petition from  Japan  and  local  mills.  The  latter  are 
at  Shanghai  and  Hankow. 

Volume  I of  the  Commercial  Handbook  of  China, 
Miscellaneous  Series  No.  84,  a book  of  more  than  six 
hundred  pages,  now  on  sale  at  the  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  is  of 
great  value  to  students  of  China’s  trade.  Chinese 
imports  from  Japan,  says  the  handbook,  increased 
714  per  cent,  between  1904  and  1918;  from  the 
United  States  244  per  cent,  and  from  England 
49  per  cent. 

Japan 

Japan’s  increasing  importance  as  an  industrial 
country  is  shown  by  her  rapid  invasion  of  markets 
in  Australasia,  British  India,  Hongkong,  and  Russia, 
which  were  formerly  supplied  by  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  This  is  particularly  true  of  paper 
and  paper  products,  of  which  Japan’s  exports  have 
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increased  100  per  cent,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Japanese  comj)etition  has  seriously  affected 
the  development  of  the  porcelain  industry  in  Aus- 
tralia. The  total  Japanese  exports  to  India  since 
1916  have  trebled  and  90  per  cent,  of  Japan’s  ship- 
ments to  India  are  by  Japanese  steamers,  and  are  dis- 
tributed by  and  consigned  to  Japanese  firms.  Japan 
is  exporting  rice,  beans,  oils  and  matches  to  Constanti- 
nople and  Smyrna.  In  other  words,  Japan  is  assuming 
an  increasingly  important  place  in  world  trade. 

This  development,  of  course,  brings  with  it  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  machinery  and  industrial  equip- 
ment generally.  It  has  likewise  involved  Japan  to  a 
remarkable  degree  in  the  world-wide  rise  of  living 
costs.  Taking  the  United  States  dollar  and  the 
Japanese  yen,  both  gold  standard,  as  the  basis,  the 
cost  of  living  in  Japan  jumped  170  per  cent,  from 
1914  to  August,  1919,  as  compared  with  only  75  per 
cent,  in  the  United  States.  This  is  bound,  in  time,  to 
have  an  important  effect  on  Japan’s  ability  to  compete 
with  European  manufacturers  since  the  great  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  will  inevitably  bring  a demand  for 
higher  wages  and  higher  operating  costs  in  industry. 

To  illustrate  the  expansion  of  Japan’s  enterprises, 
“American  Industries”  states  that  during  a period 
of  55  days,  between  October  1 and  November  24, 
1919,  no  less  than  seventy-one  new  firms  were 
launched  in  Japan  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  more 
than  Yen  415,000,000.  Of  these,  the  Japan  Electric 
Power  Company  and  the  Japan  Banking  and  Trust 
Company  had  each  a capital  of  Yen  50,000,000,  or 
about  $25,000,000  at  normal  exchange. 

Financially,  Japan  is  looking  after  the  increase  in 
her  domestic  business  and  foreign  trade  by  encour- 
aging effective  banking  facilities.  Three  Japanese 
exchange  banks  are  now  conducting  business  in 
India.  The  continued  trade  of  Japan  with  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  which  received  a great  impetus 


during  the  war,  is  to  be  assisted  by  the  establish- 
ment in  Kobe  of  a branch  oflice  of  the  Nederlandsche 
Handel  Maatschappij. 

The  Philippines 

One  of  the  largest  international  expositions  of  its 
kind  in  the  Far  East  will  be  held  in  Manila,  beginning 
in  March,  1921,  to  celebrate  the  fourth  centenary  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  ought  to 
serve  as  an  excellent  trade  opportunity. 

Improved  direct  shipping  service  between  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  Philippines  will  receive  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  Philippine  Government, 
according  to  Governor-General  Francis  Burton  Har- 
rison. A 750-foot  marginal  wharf  and  cargo  sheds 
have  recently  been  completed  and  a new  pier,  under 
construction,  will  be  completed  this  year.  The  new 
pier  will  have  berthing  and  cargo  capacity  for  four 
ships  of  SS.  Empress  of  Russia  size.  Appropria- 
tions for  1920  provide  for  further  improvement  of  the 
shipping  facilities.  The  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional pier  and  a fuel  oil  depot  and  the  deepening  of 
the  harbor  are  contemplated. 

The  Philippine  Government  has  established  in 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  American  offices  of  the 
Philippine  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  De- 
tailed information  relative  to  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  the  Islands  and  opportunities  for  their 
further  development  is  available  at  either  office. 
The  New  York  office  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
is  known  as  the  Philippine  Commercial  Agency. 
Its  manager,  Mr.  Arsenio  N.  Luz,  is  the  first 
Philippine  citizen  to  be  appointed  Commercial 
Agent  for  his  Government. 

Tests  are  being  made  to  determine  the  type  of 
tractor  best  suited  for  introduction  into  the  Philip- 
pines. The  Islands  offer,  also,  a potential  market 
for  modem  mechanical  cultivators. 


Note:  The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  is  exceptionally  equipped  to 
reply  promptly  to  inquiries  regarding  current  market  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  opportunities 
for  the  sale  of  specific  products  abroad^  trade  and  banking  methods,  foreign  tariffs,  names  of  foreign 
buyers,  and  the  credit  standing  of  foreign  firms.  Its  service  is  available  to  customers  and  to  others 
interested  in  international  banking  connections  and  foreign  trade. 
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New  York,  March  5,  1920 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


140  Broadway,  New  York 
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The  railroads  of  the  United  States  were  returned 
to  their  owners  on  March  1,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Transportation  Act,  19'20,  which  the  President 
signed  on  February  28th.  The  new  legislation  em- 
bodies the  plan  and  conditions  upon  which  the  Pres- 
ident relinquishes  control,  and  then  sets  forth  ar- 
rangements for  the  future  which,  while  greatly  en- 
larging the  regulatory  powers  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  also  frees  the  carriers  from  many 
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of  the  restrictions  which  hampered  economy  and 
eflBciency  before  the  roads  were  taken  over  by  the 
Government.  It  is  impossible  to  give  here  even  a 
summary  of  the  whole  Act.  Such  a summary,  to- 
gether with  the  full  text  for  those  who  wish  to  make 
a more  intensive  study  of  the  law,  has  been  preparied 
in  booklet  form  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  Y"ork  and  may  be  had  upon  request  to  the 
Publicity  Department.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the 
legislation  and  the  attempt  therein  disclosed  to  reach 
a solution  of  some  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
relating  to  the  railroads  will,  however,  be  suggested 
by  outlining  broadly  some  of  its  features. 

Powers  of  Commerce  Commission 

The  membership  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  increased  from  9 to  11,  and  its  powers 
are  greatly  increased.  It  is  to  decide  between  5]/2 
per  cent,  and  63^  per  cent.,  as  to  which  will  be  a fair 
return  to  the  carriers  on  the  value  of  their  property 
during  1920  and  1921.  Thereafter  the  percentage  of 
return  that  will  be  fair  is  left  entirely  to  the  Commis- 
sion, as  well  as  the  decision  as  to  the  values  upon 
which  this  return  will  be  computed,  the  latter  decision 
being,  however,  subject  to  review  by  the  courts. 
The  Commission  may  make  a rate  for  the  entire 
country  or  different  rates  for  such  regions  as  it  may 
determine  upon.  Questions  as  to  the  eflBciency  and 
economy  of  management  by  the  carriers  and  as  to 
what  constitutes  reasonable  expenditures  for  maint- 
enance lie  within  the  discretion  of  the  Commission. 


It  may  order  the  construction  of  new  lines  or  aban- 
don others,  if  it  believes  these  steps  to  be  in  the  public 
interest.  After  July  1 no  carrier  may  issue  any  stocks, 
bonds,  oj  other  securities  or  assume  any  obligation 
with  respect  to  the  securities  of  others,  without  the 
approval  of  the  Commission.  This  provision  does 
not  apply,  however,  to  notes  maturing  within-  two 
years  of  the  date  thereof,  and  aggregating  not  more 
than  five  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  the  carrier’s 
securities  then  outstanding.  Loans  from  a new  re- 
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volving  fund  will  also  come  under  the  Commission’s 
supervision.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  restor- 
ation of  railroad  credit  will  be  profoundly  affected, 
not  only  by  the  attitude  of  the  Commission  toward 
issues  of  securities  and  the  obtaining  of  loans  by  a 
carrier,  but  also  by  the  spirit  in  which  it  undertakes 
its  new  duties  and  privileges  under  the  Act. 

Rates 

The  Commission  is  directed  to  establish  rates 
which  will  yield  the  carriers  an  annual  net  railway 
operating  income  equal  to  a fair  return  upon  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  the  carrier’s  property  used  in  trans- 
portation service.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  prop- 
erty and  the  fair  return  thereon  are  to  be  determined 
and  published  from  time  to  time,  but  for  1920  and 
1921  the  Commission  is  directed  by  the  Act  to  take 
5^2  cent,  of  aggregate  value  as  a fair  return.  The 
Commission  may  increase  this  return  to  6 per  cent, 
to  cover  expenditures  chargeable  to  capital  account. 
In  determining  aggregate  value,  only  that  consider- 
ation is  to  be  given  to  property  investment  accounts 
which  they  are  entitled  to  in  establishing  value  for 
rate-making  purposes.  If  any  carrier  earns  a net 
operating  income  in  excess  of  G per  cent.,  one  half  of 
such  excess  is  to  be  placed  in  a reserve  fund  main- 
tained by  the  carrier,  until  it  equals  5 per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  property;  the  other  half  of  the  excess 
goes  to  a contingent  fund  out  of  which  the  Commis- 
sion will  make  loans  to  carriers  to  meet  expenditures 
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for  capital  account.  After  the  carrier’s  reserve  reaches 
5 per  cent,  of  property  value,  one  half  of  such  excess 
income  over  6 per  cent,  as  the  carrier  may  earn,  may 
be  used  for  any  lawful  purpose.  The  Commission 
may  change  any  rate,  fare,  charge,  classification, 
regulation,  or  practice  which  it  finds  causes  any  un- 
due or  unreasonable  advantage,  preference,  or  pre- 
judice as  between  persons  or  localities  in  interstate, 
intrastate,  or  foreign  commerce. 

Mergers  and  Pools 

The  Commission  may  approve  acquisition  by  one 
carrier  of  the  control  of  another  by  lease  or  purchase 
of  stock,  or  in  any  other  manner  not  involving  the 
consolidation  of  such  carriers  into  a single  system  for 
ownership  and  operation.  Within  prescribed  limita- 
tions, the  Commission  is  directed  to  prepare  and 
adopt  a plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the  railway 
properties  of  the  country  into  a limited  number  of 
systems.  Subject  to  the  Commission’s  approval,  and 
to  the  requirements  that  the  capital  of  the  consoli- 
dated corporation  shall  not  exceed  the  value  of  the 
consolidated  properties  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission, voluntary  consolidations  or  mergers  may  be 
arranged.  Division  of  traffic  or  earnings  may  be 
permitted  by  the  Commission,  if  it  believes  such 
division  will  make  for  better  service  and  economy  in 
operation,  and  will  not  unduly  restrain  competition. 
The  Commission  may  require  joint  or  common  use 
of  terminals,  including  main-line  tracks  for  a rea- 
sonable distance. 

Carriers  and  Employes 

As  a means  of  settling  disputes,  the  law  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  Railroad  Boards  of  Labor 
Adjustment  by  agreement  between  carriers  and  em- 
ployes. Each  such  Adjustment  Board  is  to  hear  and 
decide  disputes  involving  only  such  grievances, 
rules,  or  working  conditions,  as  have  not  been  de- 
cided in  conference  of  representatives  of  carriers  and 
\ employes.  The  carrier,  organized  employes,  or  un- 

\ organized  employes  may  bring  disputes  before  the 

I Adjustment  Board,  the  Board  may  initiate  a hearing, 

' or  the  Labor  Board  may  request  it  when  this  Board 

thinks  the  dispute  likely  to  interrupt  commerce. 
This  Labor  Board  is  to  be  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers, three  representing  employes  and  subordinate 
officials,  three  representing  the  carriers,  and  three 
representing  the  public.  The  Labor  Board  will  hear 
and  decide  disputes  when  any  Adjustment  Board 
certifies  its  own  inability  to  do  so.  It  is  also  to  hear 
and  decide  disputes  with  respect  to  wages  or  salaries 
not  decided  by  conference  between  carriers  and  their 


employes.  Broad  powers  of  investigation  are  con- 
ferred upon  the  Labor  Board  and  penalties  may  be 
imposed  for  thwarting  its  investigations,  but  no  pen- 
alty is  provided  for  the  violation  of  a decision  of  the 
Labor  Board.  Each  carrier  is  required  to  continue 
the  present  wage  scales  until  September  1 next. 

The  Steel  Corporation 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  on 
March  1st  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
is  not  a trust  within  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law,  and  denied  the  Government’s  suit  for  an 
order  of  dissolution  similar  to  those  made  in  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  cases.  The  court’s  opinion,  four  of  the 
seven  justices  who  participated  concurring,  was  that 
the  Steel  Corporation  had  committed  no  overt  acts 
violative  of  the  Sherman  law  since  the  Government’s 
suit  was  filed;  that  although  by  its  size  and  its  con- 
trol of  equipment  and  resources  in  the  steel  business 
the  corporation  was  in  a position  to  dominate  the 
trade,  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  able  to  do  so  should 
not  be  taken  as  indicating  that  it  did,  in  the  absence 
of  any  evidence;  and  finally,  that  to  order  the  disso- 
lution of  the  corporation  would  involve  the  risk  of 
great  disturbance  in  the  financial,  commercial,  and 
economic  structure,  and  thus  would  menace  the 
public  interest,  which  in  this  case  the  court  held  to 
be  of  paramount  importance. 

Control  of  Credit 

In  its  annual  report,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
discusses  the  credit  situation  at  length  and  defends 
its  opposition  to  any  plan  for  a precipitate  reduction 
of  the  volume  of  credit  now  being  employed.  In  so 
doing  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  “a  system  of  credit 
control  must  always  be  judged  by  what  it  does  to 
maintain  a healthy  condition  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
all  sections  and  classes  of  the  producing  commun- 
ity,” and  that  “the  ultimate  test  of  the  functioning  of 
a credit  system  must  be  found  in  what  it  does  to  pro- 
mote and  increase  the  production  of  goods.”  The 
Board  declares  that  a “too  rapid  or  too  drastic  defla- 
tion would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  a well-regu- 
lated credit  system  by  the  needless  unsettlement  of 
mind  it  would  produce  and  the  disastrous  reaction 
that  such  unsettlement  would  have  upon  productive 
industry.” 

The  Board  recommends  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  which  will  permit  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  establish  maximum  lines  of  credit 
accommodation  for  member  banks  so  that  rates  on 
an  ascending  scale  may  be  charged  when  this  maxi- 
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mum  is  exceeded.  It  is  held  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  fairer  than  the  present  one  to  small 
borrowers,  who  now  have  to  j)ay  the  advanced  rate 
made  necessary  by  the  heavy  borrowings  of  the  more 
active  institutions.  No  apprehension  is  disclosed  by 
the  Board  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
system  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  present  transi- 
tion period,  as  it  is  held  that  “the  credit  situation  in 
the  United  States  is  at  bottom  sound  and  safe,”  and 
that  “our  economic  and  financial  position  is  essen- 
tially strong.” 

January  Foreign  Trade 

Exports  from  the  United  States  during  the  month 
of  January  were  valued  at  $730,707,863,  as  against 
$681,649,999  in  the  month  of  December,  and  $622,- 
552,783  in  January,  1919.  Imports  were  valued  at 
$473,936,610,  compared  with  $380,710,323  in  Decem- 
ber and  $212,992,644  in  January,  1919.  The  excess 
of  exports  for  the  month  was  $256,771,253,  as  com- 
pared with  $409,560,139  in  January,  1919.  For  the 
seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  exports  have  reached 
8 total  value  of  $4,593,976,102,  as  compared  with 
$3,797,413,718  for  the  corresjionding  period  a year 
ago;  and  imports  have  been  valued  at  $2,767,804,- 
051,  as  compared  with  $1,698,201,420  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  1919  fiscal  year.  The  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  has  fallen  from  $2,099,212,298 
to  $1,826,172,051. 

Business  Conditions 

There  are  no  changes  in  the  basic  elements  which 
have  determined  the  business  situation  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  Production  is  still  far  behind  the 
demand  for  goods  of  all  sorts,  especially  those  which 
appear  to  indicate  recently  acquired  purchasing  power, 
as  the  best  grades  of  clothing  and  shoes,  ornate  furni- 
ture, silks,  jewelry,  automobiles,  etc.  The  demand 
for  some  of  these,  as  for  example,  automobiles,  has 
driven  prices  for  other  commodities,  for  example, 
iron,  to  new  high  levels.  The  supply  of  labor  is  far 
short  of  the  demand,  and  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  come  reports  that  with  increases  of  wages 
and  shortening  of  hours  the  production  of  goods  has 
fallen  off.  Appreciation  of  the  fact  that  increased 
wages  are  a futile  cure  for  the  high  cost  of  living 
when  there  is  under  production,  gains  headway  but 
slowly.  Wholesale  buying  is  on  a large  scale,  with 
indications,  however,  of  more  careful  study  of  the 
future.  The  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  con- 
trol is  generally  regarded  as  a stabilizing  influence 
upon  the  uncertainties  of  the  transition  period. 
There  are  prospects  for  a real  building  boom  as  soon 


as  the  rigors  of  winter  end,  but  all  builders  are  han- 
dicapped by  the  scarcity  of  materials  and  the  high 
cost  of  skilled  labor. 

The  Money  Market 

During  the  last  week  of  February  the  rates  for 
call  and  time  funds  reflected  the  continuing  strin- 
gency of  credit.  March  opened  with  the  rate  for 
call  loans  at  10  per  cent.,  and  with  time  funds  prac- 
tically unobtainable.  Large  increases  in  discount 
operations,  accompanied  by  deposit  increases  and 
expansion  of  note  circulation,  were  reported  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  for  the  last  week  of  February. 
Gold  reserves  showed  a considerable  reduction,  and 
war  paper  holdings  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  in- 
creased by  nearly  fifty  millions.  The  New  York 
bank  has  increased  the  rate  for  advances  and  redis- 
counts secured  by  Treasury  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness from  4^  per  cent,  to  5 per  cent.  This  leaves  a 
differential  of  1 per  cent,  between  this  class  of  paper 
and  ordinary  commercial  paper. 

Commodity  Markets 

Iron:  All  producers  are  reported  to  be  heavily 
sold  for  the  &st  half  of  the  year.  Quotations  on 
March  2 were:  No.  IX  foundry,  $47.05  and  $48.05; 
No.  2X  foundry,  $46.05  and  $47.05. 

Coffee  : Both  futures  and  spot  markets  were  dull 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  Selling  pressure  de- 
veloped from  both  Central  and  South  America  and 
mild  grades  were  w^eak.  Rio  7s  were  quoted  at  14^ 
cents  on  March  2,  and  Santos  4s  at  24  and  24 
cents.  Quotations  on  mild  grades  were:  Maracaibo, 
21  and  24^  cents;  washed,  25^^  and  27  cents;  Bo- 
gota, common,  17  and  19  cents;  fancy,  27  and  2734 
cents;  Bucaramanga,  2234  and  2534  cents;  washed, 
26}4  and  27^  cents;  Costa  Rica,  common,  17  and 
18  cents;  prime  to  choice,  2734  and  28  cents. 

Sugar  : Cuban  sellers  are  maintaining  an  attitude 
of  indifference  at  present  levels  and  admittedly  have 
a strong  argument  in  the  European  demand.  Sales  of 
Cubas  were  reported  on  Monday  at  1034  and  1034 
cents,  cost  and  freight,  and  of  Porto  Ricos  for 
prompt  delivery  at  1034  cents  c.  i.  f.  delivered. 

Cocoa:  There  is  little  demand  from  abroad  and 
the  domestic  market  is  sold  up.  Quotations  on 
March  2 were:  Accra,  1834  and  19  cents;  Bahia,  19 
and  21  cents;  Arriba,  2534  and  27  cents;  Machala, 
2434  and  25  cents;  Sanchez,  1734  and  1734  cents. 

Crude  Rubber:  An  interesting  report  of  the 
Rubber  Association  of  America  shows  that  during 
1919  imports  of  crude  rubber  increased  each  month 
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from  7,235  tons  in  January  to  24,675  tons  in  Decem- 
ber. The  totals  by  grades  were:  Plantations,  192,- 
270  tons;  Paras,  27,058  tons;  Africans,  3,340  tons; 
Centrals,  1,423  tons;  Guayule,  1,301  tons;  Mani- 
coba  and  Matto  Grosso,  440  tons;  a total  of  226,032 
tons.  Quotations  on  March  2 were:  Up-river,  fine, 
42}/^  cents;  Centrals,  32  cents;  Guayule,  25  and  27 
cents. 

Hides  : There  was  heavy  trading  last  week  in  im- 
ported dry  hides  on  a basis  of  40  cents  for  Mountain 
Bogotas  and  Orinocas.  It  is  estimated  that  100,000 
hides,  including  Puerto  Cabellos  and  Central  Ameri- 
cans, changed  hands.  This  week  opened  dull. 

Goat  Skins:  The  market  is  dull,  with  Brazils, 
first  selection,  at  $2.50;  Oaxaca,  first  selection, 
$1.50;  and  Payta,  $1.00. 

Cotton:  On  March  1 spot  cotton  was  quoted  at 
40.25  cents,  up  25  points.  Future  quotations  were: 
May,  34.60  and  35.17  cents;  July,  32.05  and  32.58 
cents. 

• * » • 

Lead:  Leading  producers  are  quoting  9 cents  for 
March  delivery,  New  York,  and  8^  cents.  East  St. 
Louis.  Supply  is  light  and  demand  is  steadily  grow- 
ing. The  outside  market  is  stronger,  with  9.30.  cents 
being  asked  for  spot.  New  York. 

Spelter:  With  no  export  demand  and  little  do- 
mestic inquiry  the  market  is  quiet.  The  low  price  is 
8.85  cents.  East  St.  Louis.  The  Metal  Exchange 
oflBcial  price  on  March  2 was  9.10  cents.  New  York, 
for  spot,  March,  and  April. 

Aluminum:  Prices  are  unchanged  at  313^  and 
323^  cents  a pound  for  virgin  brands  in  ton  lots. 

Antimony:  In  a fairly  active  market  sellers  are 
asking  11 cents  for  car  lots  and  123»^  cents  for  lesser 
quantities. 

Tungsten:  Chinese  W’^olframite  is  off  slightly  at 
$6.25  and  $6.50.  Bolivian  continues  at  $9  and  $9.50, 
and  American  Scheelite  at  $15  p>er  unit. 

Quicksilver:  There  is  little  demand  and  offers 
are  being  made  at  $87,  with  $85  being  taken  in  most 
cases. 

Copper:  The  market  continues  quiet  and  only 
small  lots  are  being  disposed  of.  Dealers  quote  18^ 
cents  for  March  and  April,  and  19  cents  for  later 
months. 

Tin:  The  market  showed  improvement  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  spot  tin  selling  at  623^  cents, 
up  13^  cents  from  Saturday.  For  shipment,  683^^ 
cents  was  asked. 

Silver:  The  commercial  quotation  on  March  2 
was  $1.31%. 


Foreign  Currency  Rates,  March  1,  1920 
(As  quoted  by  Specie  Department,  Guaranty  Trust 

Company  of  New  York) 


We  are  Paying  Bank 

FOR  Foreign  Money  Notes  Gold  Silver 

Canadian  Will  buy  at  market  


English  (£5  to  £20) 

3.45 

4.90 

4.15 

(10/  to  £1) 

3.45 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Australian  and  N.  Z. 

.P  Cl 

4.90 

4.00 

Scotch  and  Irish 

3.35 

• • • • 

• • • • 

South  African 

3.25 

4.80 

3.60 

Jamaican 

3.25 

• • • ■ 

• • *•*  » 

Algerian 

.06 

.13 

Belgian 

.07 

.1914 

.13 

Danish 

.14 

.26 

.20 

Finnish 

.03 

• 19K 

.13 

French  (5  to  100s)  .08 

(500  and  1000)  1 .08 

.19)4 

.13 

Greek 

.11 

.19)4 

.11 

Dutch 

36.25 

.39 

.35 

Indian 

.32 

• • • • ^ 

.28 

Italian  (5  to  100s)  5.50 

(500  and  1000)  5.00 

; .19^ 

Norwegian 

■ IdH 

.26 

^.20 

Portuguese 

4 

• # • • 

• • • • 

.40 

Russian  (Nominal) 

• • • • 

.51 

.25 

Spanish 

17.00 

4.85 

.17 

Swedish 

18.50 

.26' 

.20 

Swiss 

16.00 

.19)4 

.12 

Argentine 

.41 

4.75  . 

.30 

Brazil 

.25 

.53 

..20 

Chile 

.17 

. .35 

.15 

Costa  Rica 

.22 

.45 

.25 

Colombia  (Gold  Note)  .90 

4.80 

.75 

Cuba 

« • • • 

.98 

.90 

Ecuador 

.38 

4.78 

.65 

Japan 

.47 

.49 

.40 

Panama 

• * • • 

• • • » 

Philippine 

.47 

• • « • 

.45 

Peru 

4.75 

4.80 

.68 

Uruguay 

.98 

• • • » 

.75 

Venezuela 

.18 

3.90 

.12 

All  rates  subject  to  fluctuations. 
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Foreign  Securities 


Quotations  on  the  chief  foreign  securities  traded 
in  on  the  New  York  market  on  March  3,  were  as 


follows: 


Security 
Anglo  French 
Govt,  of  Switzerland 
Kingdom  of  Norway 
Paris,  City  of 
Swedish  Government 
Utd.  Kg.  of  Gr.  Brt.  &Ire. 
Utd.  Kg.  of  Gr.  Brt.  & Ire. 
Utd.  Kg.  of  Gr.  Brt.  & Ire. 
Utd.  Kg.  of  Gr.  Brt.  &Ire. 
City  of  Marseilles 
City  of  Bordeaux 
City  of  Lyons 
Japanese  Govt.  II 


Rate 

Due 

Bid 

Offer 

Yield 

5 

1920 

97^ 

98 

8.40 

5% 

1929 

87% 

88 

7.25 

6 

1923 

94% 

95% 

7.50 

6 

1921 

90 

91 

12.30 

6 

1939 

91% 

92 

7.20 

5% 

1921 

95 

95)4 

8.50 

5% 

1922 

92 

91)4 

8.70 

5% 

1929 

90 

90)4 

6.90 

5% 

1937 

85% 

86 

6.90 

6 

1934' 

1 

6 

1934 

• 89% 

90^ 

7.05 

0 

1934 

434 

1925 

71% 

72 

11.10 

New  York,  March  18,  1920 
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Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 


American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


The  zest  of  foreign  competition  now  entering  our 
overseas  trade  is  a needed  and  healthy  stimulus. 
The  best  American  instinct  seeks  competition  and 
benefits  by  it.  This  spur  to  our  national  pride  and 
resourcefulness  coincides  with  many  other  symptoms 
of  marked  improvement  throughout  the  world, 
notably  the  recent  manifesto  of  the  Allied  Supreme 
Council  on  reconstruction.  In  its  demand  for  in- 
stant reduction  of  armaments,  for  closing  the  gap 
between  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  all  govern- 
ments, for  increased  taxation,  and  for  fixing  at  an 
early  date  the  definite  total  of  the  German  in- 
demnity, this  document  is  one  of  the  best  expressions 
yet  voiced  of  a sounder  European  temper.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  same  fortnight  which  seems 
to  have  marked  the  turning  point  in  European 
sentiment  witnessed  a marked  recovery  in  sterling 
exchange,  and  a spreading  opinion  that  Europe  as 
a whole  is  beginning  to  gahi  instead  of  lose  in- 
dustrial and  economic  ground. 

The  British  Empire 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  in  England  over  the 
advisability  of  extending  further  credits  to  other 
European  countries  before  the  restoration  of  a more 
normal  exchange  rate  with  America.  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  has  taken  a stand  toward  continental 
Europe  not  unlike  that  taken  by  our  own  Treasury 
Department  toward  the  Allied  governments  as  a 
whole.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  British  Treas- 
ury should  strain  itself  by  further  grants  to  the  Con- 
tinent. He  believes  that  Great  Britian’s  immediate 
mission  is  to  strengthen  her  domestic  position,  and 
as  a necessary  sequel  her  position  in  the  American 
market.  Hitherto  Great  Britian  has  reloaned  to 
the  Continent  a large  part  of  the  sums  she  has  bor- 
rowed from  the  United  States.  This  means  that 
British  exchange  has  suffered  in  the  American  market 
as  much  from  the  weight  of  continental  conditions 


as  from  conditions  solely  British.  Great  Britain 
has  had  to  pay  cash  in  America  and  sell  on  long 
term  credit  to  the  Continent.  Now  the  visible  limit 
to  dollar  credits  proclaimed  by  our  Treasury  De- 
partment and  registered  on  the  dial  of  the  foreign 
exchange  market  has  had  the  effect  of  creating  a 
visible  corresponding  limit  to  sterling  credits.  The 
next  reaction  to  America’s  stand  must  therefore 
come  on  the  Continent  itself,  largely,  as  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  has  maintained,  by  way  of  Great  Britain. 

Continental  Europe 

The  end  of  an  epoch  is  rapidly  approaching  in 
continental  affairs.  In  spite  of  surface  indications, 
it  is  now  becoming  possible  to  think  more  definitely 
of  Europe  as  a whole  rather  than  as  several  groups 
of  sharply  conflicting  interests.  This  might  be 
called  a period  of  forced  cooperation.  Even  the 
Allied  countries  are  seeing  more  clearly  the  necessity 
of  a solvent  Germany  as  part  of  their  own  economic 
machine,  likewise  the  need  of  closer  imion  of  action 
with  countries  that  remained  neutral  during  the  war. 

The  economic  balance  weights  have  been  exten- 
sively shifted.  The  enlarged  resources  of  Spain, 
soon  to  be  released  through  a program  of  improved 
transportation,  will  tend  to  distribute  the  financial 
supports  of  the  Continent  more  evenly.  Likewise, 
the  strengthened  political  position  of  most  of  the 
Balkan  states,  and  the  impending  settlement  of  the 
Turkish  question,  will  lessen  the  areas  of  conflict 
and  misunderstanding.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  healing  processes  now  setting  in,  painful 
though  they  are,  will  result  in  a much  more  closely 
knit  European  system  than  we  have  ever  witnessed 
before. 

In  time,  this  will  work  distinctly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  American  trader,  who  can  study  his  future 
markets  more  in  relation  to  general  economic  con- 
ditions than  to  purely  political  differences  and  con- 
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flicts.  The  continental  system  will  be  controlled  and 
unified  by  the  very  community  of  interest  bred  from 
past  community  of  disaster.  It  will  remain,  of 
course,  for  many  years  a debtor  to  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  And  herein  lies  a 
very  important  world  fact.  Great  Britain,  as  debtor 
to  the  United  States  and  creditor  of  continental 
Europe,  will  be  the  essential  link  between  the 
American  and  the  European  systems.  In  other 
words,  she  will  be  the  financial  moderator  of  a dis- 
tinctly new  order. 

Asia 

In  the  Far  East,  American  economic  influence  is 
growing.  As  an  illustration,  a single  firm  of  Ameri- 
can architects  is  now  engaged  in  building  more  than 
fourteen  different  colleges  and  universities  in  China. 
Students  from  the  eastern  countries  are  becoming 
more  and  more  numerous  in  our  own  colleges.  In 
such  ways  as  these,  Americans  and  Orientals  are 
both  eagerly  at  work  lowering  the  barrier  between 
the  tw^o  civilizations. 

This  means  that  Americans  must  study  the  Far 
East  with  redoubled  energy  now,  while  conditions 


are  favorable,  and  with  sympathy,  intelligence  and 
a knowledge  of  the  rich  and  colorful  background  of 
the  oriental  civilizations. 

Latin  America 

In  the  general  readjustment,  the  relation  of  the 
United  States  to  Latin  America  remains  singularly 
unchanged  and  firm.  Occasional  attempts  to  de- 
crease the  sympathy  between  the  two  Americas,  and 
to  insist  on  the  greater  community  of  interest  be- 
tween the  Southern  Continent  and  Europe,  wither 
rapidly  through  lack  of  subsoil.  The  Americas  have 
similar  economic  problems;  they  have  similar  ideals 
of  international  relations.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  Latin  America  remains  peculiarly  the  field  for 
active  North  American  trading. 

Increased  facilities  for  general  Latin  American 
trade  include  the  newly  inaugurated  passenger  and 
freight  service  of  the  Munson  line  steamers  between 
New  York  and  East  coast,  terminating  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  a proposed  freight  service  of  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  between  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies. 


Great  Britain,  Colonies  and  Dominions 


British  Isles 

No  import  licenses  are  now  required  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  where  ham,  bacon  or  lard  are  to  be  trans- 
shipped at  a British  jiort,  however,  a provisional  ap- 
proval must  be  secured  from  the  Import  and  Export 
Licensing  Section  before  the  shipments  arrive. 

The  oil  bunkering  facilities  at  Liverpool  are  to  be 
greatly  enlarged;  a large  plant  occupying  18  acres 
is  to  be  erected,  from  which  pipe  lines  will  be  laid 
direct  to  the  docks,  permitting  the  oil  to  be  pumped 
from  tankers.  The  oil  installations  are  also  to  be 
coupled  up  to  Liverpool’s  railway  systems. 

A British  bank  will  take  over  on  a commission 
basis  the  entire  flax  supply  of  Esthonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  the  banking 
house  to  advance  credits  to  the  three  countries  and 
accept  their  flax  crops  as  lien. 

England’s  coal  production  in  1919  was  229,000,000 
tons,  or  58,000,000  tons  less  than  in  1914. 

The  unification  and  general  improvement  of  the 
trade  statistics  for  the  British  Empire  seems  likely 
to  be  undertaken.  Unification  of  data  and  phrase- 
ology, promptness  of  issue  and  effective  distribution 
are  some  of  the  improvements  urged. 

The  British  Government  has  disposed  of  the  whole 


of  its  timber  holdings  of  softwoods  in  Canada, 
Scandinavia  and  Russia  to  English  lumber  importers. 
The  sum  involved  is  said  to  be  about  £10,000,000. 

Six  hundred  and  twelve  merchant  vessels  of 
1,620,442  gross  tons  were  launched  in  Great  Britain 
during  1919,  consisting  of  steamers  and  barges.  Not 
a single  sailing  vessel  was  launched. 

The  cost  of  food  in  Great  Britain  in  January  was 
136  per  cent,  above  the  pre-war  level.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  potatoes,  owing  to  the  dry  summer; 
British  supplies  are  said  not  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand.  Retail  trade  in  canned  and  condensed 
milk  has  been  freed  from  restrictions.  The  market 
is  said  to  be  oversupplied  with  frozen  meat. 

The  acute  housing  problem  in  England  has  taxed 
the  ingenuity  of  both  English  and  visiting  American 
architects  to  work  out  methods  of  quick  and  econom- 
ical construction  for  lower-priced  dweffings.  Com- 
panies have  been  formed  (in  which  Americans  are 
interested)  to  build  concrete  workingmen’s  houses. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  scarce,  and  increasing  strin- 
gency is  reported  in  the  pig  iron  situation.  In  the 
general  iron  and  steel  industry  there  seems  no  pos- 
sibility of  overtaking  the  demand  for  years  to  come, 
and  all  the  textile  mills  in  the  country  have  sold 
their  production  up  to  the  end  of  next  September. 
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Australia 

The  reports  from  Australia  indicate  that  the 
present  import  restrictions  tlvere  are  causing  great 
hardships  to  the  consumers,  since  domestic  manu- 
facture is  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  meet  the 
local  demands.  British  manufacturers  are  in  the 
same  position  as  American  manufacturers,  and  many 
standard  lines  have  been  seriously  embarrassed  by 
the  import  restrictions.  Moreover,  the  present  rate 
of  exchange  with  American  and  Far  Eastern  countries 
is  interfering  with  business. 

A ruling  concerning  the  rate  of  exchange  as  affect- 
ing the  fair  market  value  of  goods  imported  from 
abroad  has  been  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and 
Customs.  When  invoices  come  from  a country 
where  British  currency  is  at  a discount,  the  fair 
market  value  is  shown  in  the  second  column  in 
British  currency.  Such  values  are  to  be  loaded  to 
the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  commercial 
exchange  rate  at  the  date  of  invoice  and  the  mint 
par  of  exchange. 

A strong  demand  for  private  houses  exists  in 
Australia,  and  all  building  materials  command  very 
high  prices. 

The  total  yield  of  Australian  sugar  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  165,000  tons,  this  being  about 

115.000  tons  short  of  the  country’s  requirements 
for  the  year. 

Canada 

It  has  been  intimated  that  no  drastic  changes  will 
be  made  in  the  Canadian  tariff  during  the  present 
session  of  Parliament. 

A new  steamship  service  has  been  started  between 
Canada  and  Bordeaux,  France,  by  the  Compagnie 
Canadienne  Transatlantique. 

Improvements  and  extensions  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  system,  involving  an  outlay  of 
several  million  dollars,  have  been  announced,  in- 
cluding a new  ocean  pier  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  and 
a terminal  building  and  office  at  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Canada’s  national  railway  system  has  an  equip- 
ment of  3,020  locomotives,  3,200  passenger  cars, 

120.000  freight  cars,  and  employs  90,000  persons. 

Four  hundred  miles  of  telephone  lines  are  to  be 

laid  through  the  forests  of  the  upper  Ottawa  district 
to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  forest  fires. 

The  Minister  of  Marine  has  announced  that  the 
Canadian  Government  will  ask  Parliament  for 
$20,000,000  to  complete  the  government  mercantile 
marine  shipbuilding  program. 


An  embargo  on  the  sending  of  freight  cars  to  the 
United  States  has  been  put  into  effect  by  the  Railway 
Association  of  Canada,  owing  to  the  shortage  of 

freight  cars  in  that  country. 

An  increase  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  telegraph  rates 
of  Canada  is  expected,  as  operating  costs  of  the  com- 
panies have  increased  from  85  to  90  per  cent. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  opened  about  a 
hundred  new  branches  during  the  past  year  in  Can- 
ada, the  West  Indies  and  Central  and  South  America. 

No  export  licenses  for  sugar  will  be  issued  during 
March,  because  of  the  present  shortage  of  sugar  in 
Canada,  it  is  stated. 

British  East  Africa 

The  long  projected  railway  from  Beira  to  the  Zam- 
besi River  is  about  to  be  realized.  The  new  road  will 
connect  with  the  British  Central  Railway  system  at 
Chindio,  and  will  thus  provide  through  rail  communi- 
cation from  Beira  to  Nyasaland.  The  Beira-Zam- 
besi  line  will  be  about  170  miles  long  and  will  take  ap- 
proximately two  years  to  complete.  The  greater  part 
of  the  line  runs  through  the  Portuguese  territory. 

Union  of  South  Africa 

The  long  and  disastrous  drought,  which  has  pre- 
vailed throughout  a large  part  of  the  Union,  has  been 
broken  to  some  extent,  but  the  growing  crops  have 
already  suffered  extensively  for  lack  of  rain.  The 
South  African  Government  has  removed  the  import 
duties  on  all  cereals  due  to  the  short  crops. 

South  African  banks  are  restricting  their  loans  for 
commercial  transactions,  which  is  greatly  hampering 
business,  and  the  Government  has  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  deal  with  the  exchange  questions.  Durban 
banks  are  again  purchasing  New  York  drafts,  after 
having  refused  to  do  so  early  in  February,  according 
to  the  American  Trade  Commissioner  in  Durban. 

Two  South  African  experts  advise  the  erection  of 
blast  furnaces  on  a modern  scale  for  the  production 
of  pig  iron  from  local  ores.  Iron  foundries  are  re- 
ported to  be  in  a very  satisfactory  position  as  a result 
of  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  local  products. 

Considerable  extensions  of  the  brick  and  tile  indus- 
tries are  expected,  as  a strong  demand  exists  for  their 
products,  especially  for  roofing  tiles,  silica  and  mag- 
nesia bricks. 

Motor  vehicles  are  in  big  demand,  and  a shortage 
exists  in  galvanized  iron,  glass  and  crockery.  Busi- 
ness in  mining  minerals  has  improved. 

The  provisional  name  of  the  former  German  East 
Africa  is  to  be  the  “Tanganyika  Territory.” 
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Continental  Europe 


Belgium 

The  first  Brussels  (]!ommercial  Fair,  from  April  4 
to  21,  1920,  and  whic;h  will  be  held  annually  there- 
after, is  arousing  considerable  interest  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries. 

The  purpose  of  the  Fair  is  to  bring  buyers  into 
direct  connection  with  manufacturers  and  producers. 
Contracts  will  be  made  exclusively  on  the  basis  of 
samples  and  models  sent  to  the  fair.  No  retail  busi- 
ness will  be  done.  It  will  thus  afford  business  men 
excellent  opportunities  to  make  their  products  known 
abroad,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  sources 
of  important  raw  materials  and  new  products.  The 
Central  OflBce  of  the  Fair  is  the  Maison  des  Dues, 
19  Grand  Place,  Brussels. 

Bulgaria 

A bank  in  Sofia  is  interested  in  obtaining  financial 
aid  from  American  construction  companies  to  enable 
it  to  carry  out  extensive  building  plans  throughout 
Bulgaria.  There  is  a decided  shortage  of  buildings 
in  that  country,  as  very  little  construction  has  been 
done  since  the  beginning  of  the  Balkan  War  in  1912 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  of  advantage 
to  American  firms  to  investigate  this  opportunity. 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Foreign  Trade 
Bureau. 

Cyprus 

There  is  a great  demand  in  Cyprus  for  the  follow- 
ing articles : Preserves,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  choco- 
late, cacao,  champagne,  liquors,  with  the  exception 
of  cognac,  which  is  produced  in  Greece  in  very  good 
qualities,  woven  goods,  notions,  stockings,  hat  frames, 
parasols,  tools,  nails,  hardware,  agricultural  machin- 
ery and  implements,  perfumes,  chemicals,  drugs  and 
pharmaceutical  products. 

Czechoslovakia 

According  to  T schechoslowakischer  Merkur,  the  ex- 
pected arrival  at  Hamburg  of  a shipload  of  26,000 
bales  of  cotton  is  most  gratifying  to  the  spinners  of 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Slovakia.  This  cotton  has 
been  purchased  upon  special  terms  by  the  Czecho- 
slovak Cotton  Syndicate,  with  the  direct  support  of 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Government  and  leading  banks. 
All  the  Czecho-Slovak  spinners  have  been  organized 
under  the  direction  of  the  Government  into  a cotton 
syndicate,  each  member  of  which  had  to  furnish 
capital  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  machines 
he  operates.  The  syndicate  is  the  only  agency 
authorized  by  the  Government  to  make  purchases 
of  cotton,  with  the  provision  that  no  purchase  can 


be  made  without  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance.  Correspondence  with  the  syndicate  may  be 
in  English.  The  address  is  Syndikat  bavlnarskeho 
prumyslu,  Zi\Tiostenska  banka,  Prague,  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  capital  of  the  syndicate  is  15,000,000 
cro’VMis  with  an  additional  obligation  of  30,000,000 
crowns,  making  the  total  resources  45,000,000 
crowns.  The  spinners  in  normal  times  were  pros- 
perous, on  account  of  the  natural  water  power, 
and  are  now  without  liabilities,  with  the  exception 
of  the  shipment  referred  to.  Any  contracts  entered 
into  by  them  will  be  further  guaranteed  by  the 
seven  leading  Czecho-Slovak  banks.  There  are 

3.500.000  spindles  and  400,000  looms  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. It  is  estimated  that  from  500,000  to 

700.000  bales  of  cotton  will  be  needed  for  the  com- 
ing 12  months. 

Denmark 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  foreign  exchange  in 
Denmark  is  to  be  reserved  for  imports  of  necessities. 
No  foreign  exchange  will  be  available  for  importation 
of  coffee,  but  as  large  stocks  of  this  commodity  are 
on  hand,  no  rationing  is  looked  for.  In  fact  stocks 
in  Denmark  of  most  kinds  of  foreign  products  are 
very  large. 

The  shortage  of  coal  and  coke  has  become  so 
pronounced,  however,  that  wartime  restrictions  on 
its  consumption  have  been  reintroduced. 

Preparations  are  also  being  made  to  import  oil  on 
a large  scale  to  offset  the  lack  of  coal.  A new  oil 
port  is  under  construction  at  Nyborg;  three  petrol 
tanks  of  4,000  cubic  meters  capacity  each  are  already 
completed,  and  four  lamp  oil  tanks  are  nearly  fin- 
ished. Several  large  tanks  for  fuel  oil  are  also  to 
be  erected.  Large  pipe  lines  will  connect  these  tank 
installations  with  oil  tankers,  for  which  berths  will 
be  provided  by  a mole  about  1,300  feet  in  length 
with  30  feet  of  water  on  each  side.  The  most  up- 
to-date  machinery  and  equipment  is  being  installed. 

Esthonia 

The  following  articles  may  be  imported  into 
Esthonia  without  import  licenses:  Iron,  steel,  rails, 
maehines  and  agricultural  implements,  other  tools, 
grain,  sugar,  kerosene,  naphtha,  lubricating  oils, 
machine  and  cylinder  oils,  coal,  footwear,  leather  for 
shoes,  greases,  grass  and  vegetable  seeds,  wearing 
apparel,  wool,  cotton  and. linen. 

The  importation  of  all  articles  of  luxury  and  other 
articles  which  are  not  considered  necessities  of  life 
is  prohibited.  For  all  articles  not  mentioned  above 
an  import  license  is  necessary. 
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France 

The  provisions  of  the  law  of  April  3,  1918,  which 
regulates  the  exportation  of  capital  and  the  importa- 
tion of  securities,  will  continue  in  operation  until 
January  21,  1921. 

According  to  the  Franco- American  Board  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  the  following  American  prod- 
ucts are  in  current  demand  in  France: 


Agricultural  implements,  and 
machinery 
Automobiles 

Automobile  supplies  and  parts 
Baggings 

Bathroom  equipment 
Belting 
Bicycles 
Boots  and  shoes 
Bronze,  powders 
California  fruit  (fresh  and 
dried) 

Candles 
Canvas 
Carbon  paper 
Cash  registers 
Cattle  (dairy) 

Chemicals 
Chewing  gum 
Cigars  and  cigarettes 
Clocks 

Clothing  (men’s) 

Coal 

Coffee  and  tea 
Concrete  mixers 
Condensed  milk 
Contractors’  equipment 
Corn  products 
Corned  beef 
Cotton  goods 
Cotton  oil 
Dredging  machines 
Drugs 

Drying  apparatus  (fruit) 
Ebonite 
Elastic  braids 
Electrical  apparatus 
Engineering  material 
Fasteners  and  snaps 
Fruit  (preserved) 

Flour 

Flour  mill  equipment 
Foodstuffs 
Fountain  pens 
Gas  motors 
Gasoline 

Iron  and  steel  products 
Jams 

Knit  goods 


Lard 

L(iather 

Looms 

liubricating  oils  and  greases 

Lumber 

Machine  tools 

Machinery  for  making  carbon 
paper 

Machinery  for  clothing 
manufacturers 
Machinery  for  cork  making 
Machinery  for  glassware 
manufacturers 
Meat  (preserved) 

Mining  machinery 
Motorcycles 
Motor  trucks 
Office  supplies 
OU  (edible) 

OUve  oil  equipment 
Overalls 
Palm  leaves 
Paper 

Paper  box  making  machinery 
Photographic  apparatus  and 
supplies 
Portable  houses 
Pumps 

Eailway  equipment 

Bailway  ties 

Razor  handles 

Sanitary  goods 

Sewing  machines 

Soap 

Spices 

Stationery 

Sugar 

Starch 

Staves 

Tallow 

Tobacco 

Tools 

Tractors 

'I’ypewriters 

Umbrella  mountings 

Underwear 

Vegetables  (dried) 

Wax 

Woolen  goods 


Germany 

The  prohibition  of  the  exportation  or  pledging  of 
foreign  securities  has  been  extended  to  March  31, 
1920.  Number  31c  of  the  decree  has  been  abolished. 


so  that  the  export  prohibition  now  applies  also  to 
those  foreign  stocks  whose  exportation  was  allowed 
on  condition  that  the  value  in  foreign  currency  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Reichsbank.  Exporta- 
tion is  now  only  permissible  of  securities  which  belong 
to  a foreigner  or  have  been  acquired  by  him  before 
March  4,  1919,  as  well  as  of  such  whose  exportation 
is  allowed  by  the  decree  of  the  Reichs  Finance 
Minister  of  March  26,  1919.  The  prohibition  does 
not  apply  to  Austrian,  Hungarian,  Bulgarian,  or 
Turkish  securities. 

The  Commissioner  for  Export  and  Import  Licenses 
has  ordered  all  custom  houses  in  Germany  to  allow 
the  transit  of  all  goods  in  bond  without  transit 
licenses. 

Greece 

At  present  there  is  a great  demand  in  Macedonia 
for  the  following:  Insulating  tubes  for  small  electric 
plants,  machines,  particularly  machines  for  the 
manufacture  of  shoes;  tractors;  petroleum  motors 
from  ten  to  two  hundred  horsepower,  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  products,  preserves,  all  sorts  of  steam 
boilers  and  steamers,  locomotives,  dyes,  etc. 

The  Greek  Government  decided  recently  to  sanc- 
tion transactions  in  foreign  exchange  by  all  banks 
alike,  subject  only  to  the  requirement  of  20  per  cent, 
deposit. 

Holland 

The  main  railway  lines  in  Holland  are  to  be 
electrified,  commencing  with  the  lines  connecting 
the  principal  towns.  Ten  new  electric  lines  to  the 
Limburg  mines  will  also  be  constructed  with  gov- 
ernment assistance. 

The  possibility  of  establishing  an  international 
clearing  house  in  Holland  with  branch  oflSces  in 
other  countries  for  the  exchange  of  goods  without 
the  payment  of  money  forms  the  basis  of  discussions 
said  to  be  taking  place  between  the  Netherlands 
Bank,  and  Dutch  importers,  exporters  and  bankers. 
The  clearing  house  would  probably  be  situated  at 
Amsterdam,  should  the  project  materialize. 

A dock  strike  has  been  tying  up  traffic  at  Dutch 
ports  and  has  been  complicating  the  situation  in 
Central  Europe  and  France,  by  holding  up  large 
supplies  of  foodstuffs  and  coal  destined  for  these 
countries. 

Hungary 

As  previously  reported,  the  Orient  Fair  which  was 
held  annually  in  Budapest  before  the  war  will  be 
renewed  the  first  half  of  the  present  year.  This  fair 
will  doubtless  increase  the  importance  of  the  city  as 
a connecting  link  in  the  commerce  between  the  West 
and  the  East. 
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Italy 

The  United  States  still  dominates  the  import 
markets  of  Italy,  with  raw  cotton,  cereals,  and  meat 
products  leading. 

About  4,000  domestic  and  foreign  manufacturers 
have  already  announced  their  intention  of  taking 
part  in  the  Spring  Sample  Fair  in  Milan. 

According  to  the  So/e,  the  projected  canal  Milan- 
Bergamo-Brescia  is  to  be  dug.  It  will  connect  Milan 
with  the  two  water  routes,  Lake  Garda-Mantua,  and 
that  from  Lake  Como  to  Milan.  Above  all,  the 
canal  will  relieve  the  congestion  on  the  railroad  which 
can  scarcely  handle  the  present  freight  traffic. 

J UGOSLAVIA 

According  to  a Ministerial  decree  of  the  Kingdom 
of  S.  H.  S.  all  restrictions  referring  to  goods  in  transit 
have  been  abolished  and  there  are  at  the  present 
time  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  transporting  goods 
through  Jugoslavia  to  Roumania  and  Hungary. 

A Jugoslav  correspondent  writes  us:  The  currency 
reform  in  Jugoslavia  has  been  carried  out  as  follows : 
a new  bank  note  is  issued  which  bears  on  one  side  the 
denomination  printed  in  dinars  and  on  the  other  side 
in  kronen,  at  the  rate  of  one  dinar  to  4 kronen.  The 
exchange  of  the  old  bank  notes  is  to  made  prior  to 
March  15. 

Norway 

The  Spitzbergen  treaty  was  signed  in  Paris  on 
February  9,  thus  giving  Norway  the  sovereignty  over 
this  “no  man’s  land”  and  adding  approximately 
31,000  square  miles  to  the  area  of  that  country. 
Spitzbergen  is  a group  of  Arctic  islands  lying  about 
375  miles  to  the  north  of  Norway  and  is  rich  in  coal 
phosphate,  gypsum  and  various  metals.  Coal-mining 
is  being  carried  on  by  various  companies.  A reg- 
ular steamship  service  has  long  been  established 
with  Norway.  Spitzbergen  also  possesses  two  post 
offices  and  two  wireless  stations  connecting  with  the 
Norwegian  stations  at  Ingoe,  near  Hammerfest. 

Direct  wireless  communication  has  been  op>ened 
between  Christiania,  Norway,  and  Moscow,  Russia. 

A Foreign  Exchange  Board  (Valutaraad)  has  been 
created  in  Norway,  similar  to  those  already  in  exist- 
ence in  Denmark  and  Finland,  and  all  dealings  in 
foreign  exchange  are  under  control  of  the  board. 

The  Norwegian  State  has  a monopoly  on  foreign 
trade  in  grain  and  sugar,  which  is  likely  to  be  of  a 
permanent  character  in  the  case  of  the  former  prod- 
uct. The  Government  recently  purchased  120,000 
tons  of  sugar  which  is  estimated  to  meet  the  home 
requirements  for  the  next  two  years. 

The  population  of  Norway  in  1917  was  2,629,000 
and  the  number  of  industrial  establishments  32,174. 


There  were  26,040  electric  motors  in  use  with  a 
capacity  of  342,251  horsepower. 

An  oil  company,  capitalized  at  eight  million  kroner 
($0,268  normal  exchange),  has  been  formed  in  Nor- 
way for  the  importation  and  sale  of  fuel  oil  and  p>etro- 
leum  products.  The  company  is  said  to  be  a sub- 
sidiary of  the  British  Mexican  Petroleum  Company. 

Rumania 

A company  for  financing  the  import  and  export 
trade  has  recently  been  founded  in  Bucharest  with 
a capital  of  16,000,000  lei.  Numerous  agencies  to 
represent  English  and  French  firms  are  to  be  estab- 
lished. Every  branch  of  the  import  business  is  to  be 
directed  by  technical  experts.  To  the  first  Board  of 
Directors  belong  Stefanescu,  President  of  the  Banco 
Romaneasca,  Osiceanu,  President  of  the  Petroleum 
Company  (Steaua)  and  General  Iliescu,  Commander 
of  the  Rumanian  Army. 

The  grain  production  for  1919  was  not  sufficient  to 
permit  the  exportation  in  large  quantities  of  cereals 
from  last  year’s  crop. 

Russia 

The  preparations  for  foreign  trade  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Societies  of  Russia  are  progressing  rapidly.  The 
Central  Association  of  the  Russian  Cooperative 
Societies  has  already  established  branches  in  Stock- 
holm, and  has  received  a large  number  of  orders  for 
goods  to  be  exchanged.  It  will,  however,  carry  on 
this  commerce  only  with  firms  who  can  be  proved 
thoroughly  reliable. 

In  London  and  Paris  the  representatives  of  the 
Russian  Cooperative  Societies  are  at  present  engaged 
in  preparing  a list  of  goods  for  the  projected  barter 
trade. 

The  Esthonian  Legation  in  London  has  made 
known  that  its  government  has  declared  a transit 
traffic  for  goods  intended  for  the  Soviet  Russian 
Republic,  to  be  free  from  all  charges  and  fees. 

The  Italian  Institute  for  Foreign  Trade  has  ap- 
pointed a Commission  to  go  to  Russia  with  the  official 
permission  of  the  Italian  Government  to  begin  nego- 
tiations with  the  Russian  Cooperative  Societies. 

Spain 

A vigorous  campaign  will  probably  be  inaugurated 
in  Spain  in  the  near  future  to  secure  new  rolling  stock 
for  the  present  railway  systems,  and  the  building 
within  the  next  19  years  of  about  15,000  kilometers 
of  complementary,  strategical  and  secondary  rail- 
way at  the  rate  of  about  1,500  kilometers  annually. 
This  project,  when  carried  out,  will  cause  a direct 
change  in  Spain’s  economic  life  and  almost  immedi- 
ately there  will  be  a marked  increase  in  the  domestic 
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manufacture  and  imp>ortation  of  foreign  machinery 
and  supplies.  Besides  the  customary  supplies  from 
the  existing  iron  and  steel  works  and  workshops  of 
Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa,  the  Asturias  and  Catalonia 
supplies  will  be  drawn  from  the  works  under  con- 
struction in  Sagunto  near  Valencia  and  from  the 
projected  works  in  the  west  of  the  province  of  Leon. 

There  is  a potential  water-power  development  in 
the  peninsula  of  about  5,000,000  horsepower.  The 
country  now  has  at  its  disposal  only  7,600  horsepower. 

Large  hydro-electric  projects  are  under  considera- 
tion by  business  men  in  Catalonia,  Biscay  and  Madrid. 

Recently  a Hispano-Portuguese  company  was 
founded  in  Bilbao  with  a <;apital  of  150,000,000 
pesetas  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  water-power 
of  the  River  Duero,  which  will  benefit  both  Spain  and 
Portugal.  There  seem  to  be  indications  that  Spain 
will  be  obliged  to  import  large  quantities  of  material 
for  hydro-electric  plants. 

There  is  also  a great  demand  in  Spain  at  the  present 
time  for  sand,  and  emery  paper  and  flour. 

Sweden 

Malmo  and  Gothenburg  are  to  be  opened  as  free 
ports  during  the  present  year,  which  with  Stockholm, 
opened  in  1919,  will  give  Sweden  three  free  ports. 


About  70  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  now  under  con- 
struction in  Swedish  shipyards  are  being  outfitted 
with  oil  burning  apparatus  utilizing  the  Diesel  motor. 
Swedish  railways  are  also  experimenting  with  oil  as 
fuel  in  order  to  reduce  the  extremely  high  operating 
costs.  In  a recent  trial  run  the  cost  of  the  oil  burned 
was  said  to  be  only  6 p>er  cent,  that  of  coal  over  an 
equal  distance. 

Sweden’s  imports  for  1919  exceeded  exports  by 
713  million  kronen  (1  krone  equals  $0,268  normal  ex- 
change). Total  imports  were  more  than  two  billion 
kronen. 

The  recent  serious  labor  conflict  in  Sweden,  rela- 
tive to  increased  wages  and  regulations  of  the  hours 
of  work,  has  been  settled  by  mediation. 

The  Swedish  market,  according  to  information 
just  received,  is  overstocked  with  both  fresh  and 
dried  fruit. 

Turkey 

The  following  articles  are  at  present  in  demand 
in  Turkey:  Hosiery;  articles  for  tailors,  seamstresses 
and  corset  makers;  laces,  embroideries,  silks,  agri- 
cultural implements  and  tools  for  carpenters  and 
smiths. 


Latin  America 


Argentina 

Buenos  Aires  now  offers  a good  market  for  tele- 
phones. Although  it  has  bought  up  all  available  tele- 
phone apparatus,  the  leading  telephone  company 
still  needs  3,000  telephones  for  its  services  in  the  cap- 
ital city. 

A good  demand  exists  in  Argentina  for  imitation 
leather,  such  as  is  used  for  traveling  bags,  bookbind- 
ing, etc. 

Brazil 

Much  interest  recently  centers  in  Florianopolis 
and  her  extensive  plans  for  public  works.  This  city 
is  the  island  capital  of  the  southern  state  of  Santa 
Catherina,  Brazil,  and  was  formerly  called  Desterro. 
A bridge  is  being  built  to  connect  Florianapolis  and 
the  mainland.  A tramcar  service  is  to  be  provided, 
two  electric  stations  are  to  be  constructed,  and  a rail- 
way to  the  Sao  Paulo-Rio  Grande  main  line  is  to  be 
laid. 

Communication  and  transportation  facilities  are 
to  be  improved  by  the  new  wireless  service  of  the 
recently  organized  Companhia  Radio-Telegraphica 
Brasileira,  the  erection  of  a locomotive  construction 


works,  the  first  in  South  America,  the  construction 
by  a native  navigation  company  of  a fleet  of  seven- 
teen ships  planned  for  the  coast  service  of  Brazil,  and 
the  building  of  a $90,000  bridge  at  Pirapora,  Brazil. 
The  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  plans  to  con- 
duct schools  throughout  the  country  for  the  teaching 
of  radiotelegraphy.  The  bridge  over  the  Sao  Fran- 
cisco River  at  Piropora,  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  is  the 
terminal  for  the  Brazilian  Central  Railway  and  the 
navigation  service  of  the  “Empreza  Viacao  de  Sao 
Francisco.”  An  important  grain  and  cattle  country 
will  thus  be  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  rail- 
road. 

Extensive  improvements  planned  for  the  north- 
western part  of  Brazil  are  progressing.  The  appro- 
priations for  the  reclamation  and  irrigation  service 
there  were  made  last  December.  Names  of  division 
engineers  charged  with  the  construction  of  various 
highways,  dams,  etc.,  are  available. 

The  market  for  tractors  and  other  farming  imple- 
ments and  machinery  in  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  is  being 
extended  by  the  progressive  projects  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture,  undertaken  by  the  Government 
of  Pernambuco.  A traveling  agricultural  and  veter- 
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mary  school  has  been  created  with  three  demonstra- 
tion fields;  a depot  for  agricultural  machinery,  where 
machinery  is  sold  to  farmers  at  cost,  has  been  estab- 
lished; seeds  are  furnished  by  the  Government  and 
premiums  are  offered  to  increase  production  and  to 
stimulate  the  cultivation  of  crops  new  to  the  district, 
such  as  barley  and  wheat.  Road  building,  too,  has 
thus  been  stimulated. 

(^HILE 

The  commerce  of  (>hile  is  being  improved  by  the 
recent  establishment  of  aerial  service  and  wireless 
telephony,  and  the  modernizing  of  the  telephone 
system  of  Antofogasta. 

An  aerial  transport  service  between  Santiago  and 
Valparaiso  is  being  established  by  a Franco-Chilean 
company  of  Santiago  which  will  provide  three  trips 
a day,  each  of  40  minutes,  and  a service  of  motor 
cars  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  to  and  from 
labor  centers.  Letters  will  cost  40  cents  each. 

All  modern  apparatus  and  improvements  will  be 
used  and  a new  plant  will  be  constructed  to  give 
Antofogasta  first  class  telephone  service  according  to 
the  plans  of  the  Chile  Telephone  Company,  Ltd., 
which  recently  pmchased  the  telephone  system  there. 

The  establishment  of  a new  cement  factory  in 
Arica  will  enable  Chile  to  export  an  amount  of  cement 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  her  own  requirements  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Bolivia,  Peru  and  Ecuador.  The 
new  plant  at  Arica  will  be  provided  with  modern 
machinery  with  a capacity  at  the  beginning  of  25,000 
tons  annually  of  the  best  grade  of  cement.  Building 
operations  on  the  entire  West  Coast  will  be  facilitated 
by  this  local  supply.  New  bids  for  the  water  system 
in  San  Felipe  and  Los  Andes  are  desired. 

Colombia 

Although  the  city  of  Medellin  looms  large  in  the 
recent  developments  in  Colombia  because  of  the 
extensive  public  improvements  planned,  for  which 
a loan  of  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  has  been 
secured,  the  markets  for  all  kinds  of  American  goods 
in  this  Republic  are  now  ripe  as  a result  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country.  About  90  per  cent,  of  the 
imports  in  late  years  have  been  American  goods. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  abundant  coffee  crop  which 
so  largely  controls  the  prosperity  of  Colombia  and 
which  was  valued  at  sixty  million  dollars  in  1919,  was 
purchased  practically  in  its  entirety  by  the  United 
States. 

Colombia  also  has  valuable  raw  materials  of  which 
jietroleum  bids  fair  to  become  a leading  export. 

Iron  and  steel  are  in  demand  for  various  building 
developments. 


Wire  IS  needed  for  fencmg  m the  new  territory 
which  is  being  opened  up  for  cattle  farming. 

Structural  steel  and  iron  are  in  demand  for  the 
erection  of  canning  and  extract  factories  and 
for  the  construction  of  crushing  plants  required  by 
the  growing  castor  oil  trade  (one  plant  in  Barran- 
quilla  has  just  been  established  for  the  extraction 
of  oil  from  oil  bearing  seeds,  with  a daily  capacity  of 

2.000  litres),  of  a hospital  to  be  built  in  Bogota,  the 
capital,  by  a corporation  of  Barranquilla,  and  of 
sugar  mills  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  sugar 
industry. 

Machinery  is  in  great  demand.  The  new  sugar 
mills  need  sets  of  plant  and  sugar  crushers  especially, 
while  plows  are  wanted  on  the  plantations.  Irri- 
gation machinery  is  also  needed  for  the  irrigation 
projects  in  the  Department  of  Tolima,  for  which 

60.000  pesos  have  been  appropriated. 

Steel  rails  and  railway  equipment  are  needed 
for  the  extensions  to  be  made  and  for  the  replacement 
of  quantities  of  worn-out  rolling  stock.  The  Central 
Railway  of  Bolivar  is  to  be  built  and  an  electric 
steel  railway  line  is  planned  for  Barranquilla;  bids 
will  be  opened  March  31,  1920.  Railroads  in  the 
Department  of  Antioquia  are  to  be  extended,  for 
which  a loan  has  recently  been  secured  in  New  York. 
The  Government  is  to  extend  the  Sabana  Railway 
and  has  provided  a loan  of  two  million  pesos  for  that 
purpose. 

The  intendent  of  the  territory  of  the  Choco  has 
ruled  that  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  shall  be  free. 
The  deferred  cablegram  service  between  Colombia 
and  the  United  States  has  been  suspended.  The  city 
of  Fredonia  has  a new  bank  capitalized  at  500,000 
pesos.  Bogota  is  to  have  a cotton  and  woolen  goods 
factory.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  400,000 
pesos.  Barranquilla  is  to  have  a sewerage  system 
installed. 

Transportation  and  communication  facilities  in 
Colombia  are  being  further  improved  by  inauguration 
of  a new  air  service  to  carry  mail  and  passengers  from 
Medellin  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  by  the  construction 
of  a cable  line  from  Colon,  Panama,  to  Cartagena, 
Colombia  (to  be  finished  this  year),  and  by  the  grow- 
ing use  of  automobiles  and  gasoline  motor  launches 
for  which  there  is  a constantly  increasing  market. 

Costa  Rica 

The  Government  has  ruled  that  mining  enter- 
prises established  or  to  be  established  in  Costa  Rica 
shall  be  subject  only  to  an  annual  impost  of  3 per 
cent,  on  the  gross  product  of  their  mines.  The  im- 
portation into  Costa  Rica  of  silver  in  bars,  ingots  or 
other  forms  and  coins  of  silver  equal  in  weight  to  the 
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standard  of  national  coinage,  formerly  prohibited, 
is  now  allowed  and  without  customs  duty. 

Cuba 

Cuba  offers  a good  field  for  the  sale  of  construction 
materials  and  machinery.  Various  old  fashioned  and 
unsanitary  wooden  edifices  are  to  be  replaced  by 
modern  steel  and  concrete  structures.  Modern  fac- 
tories and  sugar  mills  of  concrete  or  of  steel  frames 
covered  with  corrugated  iron  have  been  erected  in 
some  districts.  The  Government  encourages  new 
industries  by  exempting  all  imports  of  machinery  for 
them  from  the  sur-tax  imposed  on  Custom  House 
duties. 

A fair  market  exists  for  improved  brickmaking 
machinery.  The  demand  for  structural  terra  cotta  is 
increasing  and  the  market  for  modern  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  product  is  enlarging  as  a re- 
sult of  the  abundance  of  clay  for  its  manufacture. 

A sugar  central  with  a capacity  of  300,000  bags  of 
raw  sugar  each  crop,  and  nine  more  storage  tanks  for 
fuel  oil  are  to  be  constructed  in  Cuba. 

The  postage  on  ordinary  letters  from  the  United 
States  to  Cuba  is  2 cents. 

Dominican  Republic 

Manufacturers  of  canned  food  products  sold  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  are  no  longer  required  by  the 
pure  food  law  (recently  repealed)  to  label  their  goods 
with  the  date  of  their  manufacture  and  the  time 
limit  of  their  disposal. 

Ecuador 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and  Ecuador  will 
be  greatly  facilitated  in  the  near  future  by  the  inau- 
guration of  direct  services  by  the  Blue  Diamond  Line, 
by  establishment  of  airplane  service,  and  by  the  in- 
stallation of  fourteen  wireless  stations. 

The  Blue  Diamond  Line  plans  to  begin  with  two 
2,000-ton  boats,  having  a fixed  schedule  of  sailings, 
running  betw^een  New  York  and  Guayaquil  wdth 
calls,  going  down,  at  Puerto  Colombia,  Cartegena, 
and  Cristobal,  and  returning  at  Manta,  Bahia,  Es- 
meralda (in  Ecuador),  Cristobal,  Cartegena  and 
Puerto  Colombia  and  thence  direct  to  New  York. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  airplane  service, 
it  is  understood  that  the  Government  wishes  to  or- 
ganize an  aviation  school  and  would  consider  an  offer 
of  machines  accompanied  by  instructors. 

The  proposed  establishment  of  the  fourteen  wire- 
less stations  involves  more  than  one  million  dollars. 


and  an  estimate  and  plans  have  already  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ecuadorian  Government  by  a French 
company  which  constructed  stations  at  Quito,  Guay- 
quil  and  Esmeraldas. 

Machinery  for  the  construction  of  several  new  cot- 
ton mills  is  needed.  Ecuador  now  has  eight  such 
plants. 

Panama 

A new  ruling  requires  that  on  shipments  destined 
to  the  West  Coast  ports  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica with  transhipment  at  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone, 
nine  copies  of  the  yellow  form  for  transhipment  bill 
of  lading  shall  be  retained  by  the  steamship  com- 
pany. This  makes  it  necessary  for  shippers  to  those 
points  to  prepare  nine  copies  more  than  they  require 
for  their  own  needs. 

Paraguay 

As  a result  of  the  improvement  of  pasture  lands  for 
livestock,  wire  of  all  kinds,  especially  plain  and 
barbed  varieties  for  fencing,  is  needed  in  Paraguay. 

Peru 

Markets  for  agricultural  and  mining  machinery  in 
Peru  are  now  good  as  a result  of  the  prosperity  in 
that  country.  Agriculturalists  who  have  sold  their 
products  at  high  prices  during  the  war  are  both  able 
to  buy  and  desirous  of  securing  a special  type  of  cul- 
tivator so  that  two  rows  each  1.3  meters  apart  may 
be  cultivated  at  one  time.  Sugarmill  machinery  is 
also  in  demand. 

In  connection  with  the  progress  in  mining,  both 
copper  and  coal  are  being  exploited  by  new  com- 
panies. An  American  mining  syndicate  with  a pre- 
liminary investment  of  fifteen  million  dollars,  pro- 
poses to  operate  the  Hualgayoc  copper  mines,  and  to 
construct  a railroad  and  a smelter.  A British  con- 
cern, capitalized  at  £500,000,  is  about  to  exploit  the 
coal  regions  of  Chimbote  and  Huaylas.  This  cor- 
poration is  also  reported  to  have  taken  an  option  on 
the  Pisco  coal  mines  and  on  another  coal  district  near 
the  coast. 

Shipping  will  be  improved  in  the  near  future  by 
the  addition  of  two  more  steamers  to  the  services  of 
W.  R.  Grace  & Co.,  which  plans  to  operate  a fort- 
nightly service. 

Ready-made  clothing  for  Peru,  it  is  stated,  should 
be  of  medium  weight  cloth  not  loud  or  gaudy  in 
color;  black,  blue,  brown  and  grey  are  the  most  pop- 
ular shades. 
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Asia 


British  India 

The  Indian  Government  has  adopted  the  plan  for 
a gold  standard  in  India,  placing  the  rupee  on  a gold 
basis  at  the  rate  of  ten  rupees  to  the  sovereign.  The 
sovereign  has  been  legal  tender  in  India  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  rupees  to  the  piound  Sterling. 

An  aerial  mail  service  has  been  started  between 
Bombay  and  Karachi.  The  immediate  electrifica- 
tion of  the  suburban  railways  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  Calcutta  has  been  recommended,  also  the 
improvement  generally  of  local  passenger  transport 
and  terminal  facilities. 

The  1919-20  cotton  crop  of  India  is  exp>ected  to 
show  a very  large  increase  over  last  year.  The  latest 
estimate  on  hand  shows  an  increase  of  eight  per  cent, 
in  the  area  under  cultivation,  and  a fifty-four  per 
cent,  increase  in  yield,  as  compared  with  the  final 
estimate  of  last  year.  The  total  estimated  yield  is 
5,668,000  bales  of  400  pounds  each. 

Efforts  are  being  made  in  India  to  use  jute  in  the 
commoner  sort  of  cotton  goods  sent  to  China. 

Indian  textile  mills  are  unable  to  supply  more  than 
twenty -five  per  cent,  of  the  domestic  demand,  in 
spite  of  the  large  number  of  mills  erected  recently. 
American  shirtings,  sheetings,  and  drills  are  entering 
India  in  large  quantities,  while  imports  of  piece 
goods  from  Japan  have  been  cut  in  half  as  a result. 
Exchange  rates  have  been  a large  factor  in  this  shift, 
according  to  Reuter. 

China 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  China 
recently  compiled  a list  of  the  principal  imports 
into  China  and  stated  the  percentage  of  America’s 
share  in  the  total  values.  Among  the  articles  men- 
tioned are: 

Percentage 


Article  from  the 

United  States 

Automobiles 48 

Cotton,  raw 6H 

Cotton,  grey  shirtings 4 

Electrical  materials  and  fittings 20 

Iron  and  mild  steel 

Bars,  new 37 

Pipes  and  tubes 64 

Sheets  and  pl.'ites 48 

Steel  bars,  hoops,  sheets,  plates,  etc.  58 

Machinery,  textile 9 

oa 

Kerosene 35 

Lubricating 61 

RaUway  materials  (excluding  sleepers) . . . 49J4 

Shoes  and  boots,  leather 66H 


Millard's  Review  states  that  Mr.  C.  S.  Lotung, 
proprietor  of  Chung  Shun  Poo  Daily  News,  the  first 
American-owned  Chinese  daily  in  Central  China, 
will  attempt  to  make  connections  between  American 
financiers  and  Chinese  mining  interests  in  Hankow  to 
exploit  mines  other  than  those  owmed  by  the  Hupeh 
Government  Mining  Bureau. 

Trade  in  Newchang,  Manchuria,  during  the 
quarter  ending  September,  1919,  shows  an  increase 
in  imports  of  American  sheetings  and  drills,  English 
jeans  and  Japanese  shirtings.  Other  imports  from 
Japan,  especially  cotton  piece  goods,  have  decreased. 
Exports  have  considerably  increased  owing  to  Japan’s 
growing  demands,  especially  for  cereals.  There 
was  a marked  increase  in  the  export  of  dog  skins. 

The  Hongkong-United  States  trade  for  the  Sep- 
tember quarter  was  considerably  greater  than  that 
for  the  previous  quarter.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  were  chiefly  of  kerosene  oil,  raw  tobacco, 
metals,  ginseng,  lubricating  oil  and  hardware.  Iron 
and  steel  imports  from  the  United  States  decreased 
considerbly;  those  from  Great  Britain  increased 
slightly.  Rising  prices  in  the  producing  centers 
and  difficulty  in  securing  early  delivery  are  among 
the  causes  of  the  marked  decline  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trade.  Hongkong’s  chief  exports  to  America  were 
rice,  sesamum  oil,  camphor,  wolframite  and  wood  oil. 

A Sino-American  company  capitalized  at  $2,000,- 
000  will  assume  control  of  the  iron  mines  of  Sueiko 
Mountain,  it  is  reported,  and  advance  funds  for  the 
construction  of  a foundry. 

The  Iron  Age  states  that  a Chinese  company  con- 
templates the  construction  of  a second  blast  furnace 
near  Peking,  and  the  erection  of  steel  works  and 
rolling  mills. 

A tannery  for  the  manufacture  of  red  leather  is 
being  erected  at  Wuchow.  Kwangsi  exports,  es- 
pecially to  Singapore,  large  quantities  of  hides  which 
return  to  China  as  red  leather.  A Chinese  graduate 
from  an  industrial  college  in  Japan  is  conducting 
experiments  which,  if  successful,  will  probably  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  tanneries  at  Nanking.  The 
present  experiments  are  being  made  under  an  official 
grant. 

The  Chihli  Provincial  Assembly  has  approved  the 
expenditure  of  $1,000,000  for  the  erection  of  a spin- 
ning mill  at  Shihchiachuang.  The  funds  are  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a provincial  loan. 

A demonstration  of  two  light  steel  American  plows 
was  held  recently  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  University  of  Nanking. 
The  plows  were  of  the  one  handle  type  desired  by  the 
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native  farmers  who  drive,  not  with  lines,  but  with  a 
whip.  The  American  plows  were  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  lighter  than  the  Chinese  plows  exhibited  at 
the  same  time.  By  shifting  a bolt,  the  operator  could 
plow  a deep,  wide  or  narrow  furrow.  Native  plows 
have  no  such  adjustment.  It  is  thought  that  the 
plow  has  a chance  of  meeting  the  approval  of  Chinese 
farmers.  But  evident  as  is  its  superiority  over  the 
native  plow,  its  successful  introduction  into  China 
will  require  wide  advertising  and  demonstrating  in 
the  interior  market  towns.  If  manufacturers  of  other 
agricultural  implements  will  study  conditions  in  the 
interior  of  China,  they  may  develop  a large  market 
for  implements  especially  adapted — as  is  the  one- 
handled  plow — to  the  peculiar  needs  and  customs  of 
Chinese  farmers. 

A comparatively  new  use  of  electric  power  in 
Shanghai  is  in  electrically-dri^'en  concrete  mixers  and 
hoists,  and  in  power-driven  saws. 

The  Electric  Light  Supply  Company  of  Kong- 
moon.  South  China,  has  increased  its  capital  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  more  machinery  and  installing 
more  electric  wires. 

A representative  of  the  Kwangtung  Tramway 
Company,  which  holds  the  franchise  for  the  building 
of  a tramway  at  Canton,  will  soon  reach  America, 
says  a press  report,  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  a 
plant. 

Completion  of  the  Peking-Tientsin  motor  road  will 
stimulate  the  sale  of  American  automobiles.  The 
motor  road,  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  may  be 
opened  for  traffic  in  the  spring  or  early  summer. 
Plans  call  for  the  construction  of  four  bridges,  and 
the  erection  of  several  repair  shops  and  service  sta- 
tions. The  streets  of  Peking  are  macadamized  and 
kept  in  fair  condition.  There  are  motor  roads  lead- 
ing from  Peking  to  Tongshan,  25  miles  north;  to 
Tungchow,  14  miles  east;  and  to  the  Summer  Palace, 

12  miles  west.  Automobiles  are  increasingly  popu- 
lar among  the  native  officials  and  prosperous  mer- 
chants in  China. 

The  Canton-Samshui  Railway  plans  to  build  a 
road  and  establish  a motor  car  and  motor  truck  serv- 
ice between  Fatshan  and  Chanchuen,  a distance  of 
about  ten  miles. 

Hawaii 

The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  has 
placed  contracts  for  two  11,000  deadweight  tons 
shelter-deck  freighters  to  be  ecjuipped  with  Burmeis- 
ter  and  Wain  Diesel  engines. 

Japan 

That  Japan  has  wrested  from  Great  Britain  and 
Australia  trade  supremacy  of  the  South  Sea  Islands 
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is  the  view  of  The  Far  East  Comrnercial  Adviser.  The 
Japanese  entered  South  Pacific  commerce  in  1914. 
Today,  heavily  laden  Japanese  ships  carry  innumer- 
able wares  to  the  various  islands.  Japan  now  has  a 
mandate  over  the  Marshall  Islands.  Natives  of  the 
Marshall  Islands  are  rapidly  adopting  Japanese 
manners,  dress  and  ideals.  Japanese  goods  find 
ready  acceptance  in  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands, 
Solomon’s  Islands,  Fiji  Islands,  New  Guinea  and 
other  islands,  little  and  big,  in  the  South  Pacific. 
The  possibilities  of  production  in  the  South  Sea  group 
and,  therefore,  of  reciprocal  trade,  are  very  great. 
Large  areas  capable  of  yielding  cocoanuts,  rubber, 
sisal,  hemp,  coffee,  sugar  and  tobacco  await  invest- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  Finance,  Tokyo,  has  issued  a 
summary  table  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  the 
year  1919.  Values  only  are  given. 

Total  exports  and  imports  exceeded  those  of  the 
previous  year  by  nearly  642,000,000  yen.  But  in 

1918,  the  excess  of  exports  was  294,000,000  yen;  in 

1919,  imports  showed  an  excess  of  74,000,000  yen. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  of  Japan  made  re- 
markable progress  during  the  war,  the  present  pro- 
ducing capacity  for  pig  iron  amounting  to  five 
times  the  prewar  production.  The  estimated  annual 
production  of  pig  iron  is  1,220,000  tons.  But  the 
cost  of  production  in  the  iron  industry  in  Japan  is 
not  less  that  that  in  America.  If  freight  rates 
decrease,  Japan  may  have  to  protect  her  new  and 
fiourishing  industry  by  the  suggested  imposition 
of  a tariff  upon  imported  iron  and  the  amalgamation 
of  producing  companies.  Steel  for  shipbuilding  is 
still  imported  to  a considerable  extent — a recent 
order  for  30,000  tons  of  American  steel  having  been 
reported.  Hardware  imports  are  decreasing  inas- 
much as  the  specialities  used  in  the  construction  of 
Japanese  buildings  are  manufactured  locally. 

The  rubber  industry  shows  rapid  expansion.  The 
Empire  now  can  supply  practically  all  the  local 
demand  for  rubber  rickshaw  and  bicycle  tires  and  it 
even  exports  tires  to  China  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. Automobile  tires  are  finding  purchasers. 
Christmas  trade  in  rubber  goods  is  estimated  to  be 
far  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year.  South 
America  was  the  largest  buyer,  especially  of  rubber 
dolls,  animals,  balls  and  novelties.  The  next 
largest  buyers  were,  in  the  order  named,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  British  India  and  Austraha. 

The  leather  industry  is  expanding.  Oxhide  sup- 
plies about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  material  used. 
Horse  leather  is  also  used.  Hides  are  imported  from 
Korea,  China  and  India.  The  centers  of  the  indus- 
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try  are  Tokyo,  Osaka,  and  the  prefectures  of  Waka- 
yama and  Hyogo. 

The  pottery  industry  is  in  a prosperous  condition. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  the  United  States’  total  imports 
of  decorated  china,  Parian  biscuit,  porcelain  and 
bisque  come  from  Japan.  In  1918,  Japan’s  produc- 
tion of  earthenware  and  porcelain  exceeded  yen  44,- 
000,000  and  the  year’s  exports  were  valued  at  four 
times  those  of  1914.  Because  of  Japan’s  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  goods,  it  may  be  expected 
that  Japanese-made  insulators  will  be  strong  com- 
petitors in  international  markets. 

The  Osaka  Municipality  is  said  to  have  drawn  up 
a plan  for  rebuilding  the  city.  Estimated  expendi- 
ture for  the  first  stage  of  the  work  is  yen  100,000,000. 
Rebuilt  on  the  new  plan,  Osaka  will  cover  85  square 
miles.  Five  classes  of  roads  are  projected,  the  first 
class  road  to  be  24  ken  in  width;  that  of  the  fifth 
class,  8 ken.  One  ken  is  six  feet. 


Plans  are  under  consideration  for  providing  the 
larger  cities  of  Japan — Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Kobe  and 
Osaka — with  modern  hotels. 

The  Shantung  Industrial  Company  (Japanese), 
capitalized  at  yen  10,000,000  represents  the  amalga- 
mation of  several  competing  companies  in  Shantung 
province.  The  new  company  has  bought  a tract  of 
land  in  Tsingtao. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  development  of  Ja- 
pan’s electrical  industry,  there  is  prospect  of  a con- 
tinued demand  for  imported  high-tension  switch- 
gear. 

Commercial  Attache  James  F.  Abbott,  Tokyo,  an- 
nounces that  the  proposed  extension  of  hydro-elec- 
tric projects  in  Japan  will  involve  the  building  of 
about  one  thousand  miles  of  high  tension  transmis- 
sion lines  within  the  next  two  years.  Equipment  will 
probably  be  of  the  steel  tower  type. 


Note:  The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  is  exceptionally  equipped  to 
reply  promptly  to  inquiries  regarding  current  market  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  opportunities  i 

for  the  sale  of  specific  products  abroad,  trade  and  banking  methods,  foreign  tariffs,  names  of  foreign  i 

buyers,  and  the  credit  standing  of  foreign  firms.  Its  service  is  available  to  customers  and  to  others  i 

interested  in  international  banking  connections  and  foreign  trade.  } 
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New  York,  March  19,  1920 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 


Financial  and  Business  Conditions  in  the  United  States 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  announced  on 
March  8 its  opinion  that  stock  dividends,  or  divi- 
dends on  stock  paid  in  the  form  of  additional  shares, 
are  not  income  and  that  the  taxing  of  such  stock  divi- 
dends under  the  income  tax  section  of  the  1916 
revenue  law  is  unconstitutional.  This  decision  was 
reached  on  a five  to  four  division  of  the  Justices.  In 
rendering  the  majority  opinion  Justice  Pitney  said: 

A stock  dividend  shows  that  the  company’s  accumulated 
profits  have  been  capitalized,  instead  of  distributed  to  the 
stockholders  or  retained  as  suri)lus  available  for  distribution 
in  money  or  in  kind  should  opportunity  offer.  Far  from  being 
a realization  of  profits  of  the  stockholder,  it  tends  rather  to 
postpone  such  realization  in  that  the  fimd  represented  by  the 
new  stock  has  been  transferred  from  surplus  to  capital,  and 
no  longer  is  available  for  actual  distribution. 

The  essential  and  controlling  fact  is  that  the  stockholder 
has  received  nothing  out  of  the  company’s  assets  for  his  separate 
use  and  benefit;  on  the  contrary,  every  dollar  of  his  original 
investment,  together  with  whatever  accretions  and  accumula- 
tions have  resulted  from  employment  of  his  money,  and  that 
of  the  other  stockholders  in  the  business  of  the  company,  still 
remains  the  property  of  the  company,  and  subject  to  business 
risks  which  may  result  in  wiping  out  the  entire  investment. 
Having  regard  to  the  very  truth  of  the  matter,  to  substance 
and  not  to  form,  he  has  received  nothing  that  answers  the 
definition  of  income  within  the  meaning  of  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment. 

Effect  of  Decision 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  impose 
upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  refunding  the 
taxes  which  were  paid  under  protest  on  stock  divi- 
dends received  during  1917  and  1918.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  amount  to  be  refunded  will  reach 
$25,000,000.  A more  serious  matter  is  that  for  the 
future  the  Government  is  »ieprived  of  an  important 
source  of  revenue.  Already  there  are  suggestions  to 
meet  the  situation,  and  the  tendency  of  them  is 
toward  a greater  interference  with  the  conduct  of 
business.  One  proposal  is  to  forbid  by  law  the  decla- 
ration of  stock  dividends;  another  to  impose  such 
a heavy  tax  on  such  declarations  as  to  make  it  more 
profitable  to  pay  dividends  in  cash.  In  any  event. 


the  decision  forces  Congress  to  seek  new  sources  of 
revenue  at  a time  when  earnest  efforts  are  being 
made  to  effect  a modification  of  excess  profits  taxes. 

Railroad  Valuation 

Another  important  decision  rendered  last  week  by 
the  Supreme  Court  was  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  must  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Railroad  Valuation  Act  and,  in  valuing  rights 
of  way  and  terminals,  must  take  what  would  be  the 
present  cost  of  replacement  rather  than  the  original 
cost.  As  under  the  terms  of  the  Transportation  Act, 
1920,  the  Commission  is  to  prescribe  such  rates  as 
will  yield  a fair  return  upon  the  property  of  the  car- 
riers used  in  the  service  of  transportation,  this  de- 
cision will  have  a direct  bearing  upon  future  trans- 
portation rates.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  deci- 
sion was  to  enhance  the  prices  of  railroad  shares  on 
the  stock  exchanges. 

Coal  Commission  Disagrees 

The  Commission  appointed  last  December  by 
President  Wilson  to  investigate  the  bituminous  coal 
industry  and  to  determine  whether  the  miners  are 
entitled  to  an  increase  of  more  than  14  per  cent,  in 
wages,  and,  if  so,  if  a revision  of  prices  to  the  public 
is  necessary,  has  been  unable  to  reach  a unanimous 
decision.  Henry  M.  Robinson,  who  represented  the 
public,  and  Rembrandt  Peale,  who  represented  the 
operators,  joined  in  a recommendation  for  a general 
increase  in  wages  of  from  25  to  26  per  cent,  over  those 
received  on  November  1,  but  with  no  change  in  work- 
ing hours  and  conditions  of  labor.  John  P.  WTiite, 
who  represented  the  workers,  sent  to  the  President  a 
minority  report  recommending  not  only  a 35  per 
cent,  wage  increase,  but  also  a shorter  working  day 
and  numerous  changes  in  working  conditions.  As 
yet  nothing  official  has  been  done  with  the  reports. 
Thomas  T.  Brewster,  Chairman  of  the  Coal  Opera- 
tors’ Scale  Committee  in  the  Central  Competitive 
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Field,  has  asserted  that  if  the  miners  receive  the  sug- 
gested increase  in  wages,  the  price  of  coal  to  con- 
sumers will  have  to  be  raised. 

To  Revive  German  Routes 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  by  a vote  of 
10  to  4,  has  approved  further  elaboration  of  a pro- 
posal by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  that  the 
sixty  steamship  services  formerly  operated  by  the 
Hamburg-American  Line  be  redeveloped  through 
the  cooperation  of  American  and  German  interests. 
In  a memorandum  submitted  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee, Chairman  Payne  of  the  Shipping  Board  said 
that  the  Board  was  opposed  to  a direct  arrangement 
with  the  German  lines,  but  believed  “it  is  very 
desirable  that  an  American  company  or  group  of 
companies  make  an  arrangement  by  which  this  busi- 
ness may  be  secured,”  and  “is  prepared  to  cooperate 
with  an  American  company  or  companies  in  the  sale 
or  chartering  of  ships  to  enable  such  American  com- 
panies to  secure  this  outlet,  the  terms  of  any  contract 
which  may  be  made  with  the  Hamburg-American 
Line  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board.” 
The  plan  was  presented  at  an  executive  session  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  presentation  of  the  proposal  brought 
out  the  Board’s  position  that  while  the  United  States 
has  the  ships  but  no  organization,  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  has  the  organization  but  no  ships. 
The  further  information  was  vouchsafed  that  “ most  ” 
of  the  ships  will  be  American  and  will  be  operated 
under  the  American  flag.  This  is  regarded  as  signifi- 
cant in  view  of  Chairman  Payne’s  objection  to  re- 
ducing the  prices  of  ships  sold,  as  urged  by  American 
buyers. 

Increased  Production  Convention 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  to  be  held  in  Atlan- 
tic City,  April  27  to  29,  is  to  be  known  as  an  Increased 
Production  Convention.  Regarding  increased  pro- 
duction as  a means  of  restoring  normal  business  and 
price  conditions,  those  in  charge  have  arranged  that 
all  topics  presented  shall  be  discussed  from  that  view- 
point. The  relation  of  government  to  production, 
cooperation  of  the  farming,  industrial,  and  business 
interests,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  Government, 
labor,  employers,  and  the  public  are  all  to  be  subjects 
of  special  addresses  and  group  meetings.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  in  many  respects  the  meeting  will  be  of 
equal  or  greater  importance  than  the  reconstruction 
and  international  trade  conference  which  was  held 

last  fall. 


No  More  Loans 

Officials  of  the  United  States  Treasury  have  let  it 
be  known  that  they  are  opposed  to  further  big  bond 
•issues,  either  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  country 
from  taxation  as  proposed  by  William  G.  McAdoo, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  bonuses  to  soldiers,  as  proposed  by  some 
veterans  of  the  world  war.  Nor  will  the  plan  to  cre- 
ate from  taxation  an  annual  sinking  fund  of  $250,- 
000,000  for  the  purchase  of  Liberty  bonds  be  aban- 
doned or  postponed.  Mr.  McAdoo  proposed  that 
this  latter  plan  for  stabilizing  the  Liberty  bond  mar- 
ket be  not  taken  up  for  two  years,  and  that  mean- 
while there  be  issued  each  year  $1,000,000,000  in  long 
term  bonds  to  meet  current  expenditures,  thereby 
making  it  possible  to  reduce  taxation  each  of  the  two 
years  by  that  amount.  Mr.  McAdoo ’s  argument  was 
that  at  the  end  of  two  years  Europe  will  be  able  to 
pay  the  annual  interest  on  her  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  and  that  this  expected  $500,000,000  a 
year  will  enable  the  Government  to  meet  all  current 
and  debt  charges  without  burdening  too  greatly  the 
taxpayer.  It  is  believed  some  arrangement  will  be 
made  for  the  next  three  years  to  fund  Europe’s  an- 
nual interest  debt  into  long  term  obligations.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Houston  says  that  the  remainder 
of  the  credits  to  the  allied  nations  authorized  by 
Congress  will  not  be  granted.  Loans  amounting  to 
$9,659,834,649  of  the  $10,000,006,000  authorized 
have  already  been  made. 

Imports  and  Exports 

The  detailed  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  foreign  trade  for  the  month  of  January 
shows  that  imports  into  the  United  States  from  all 
the  principal  countries  except  Spain,  Chile,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  were  increased  over  the  corre- 
sponding month  in  1919.  Some  of  these  increases 
were  extraordinary  as  from  $36,000  to  $2,943,000  in 
the  case  of  Belgium;  France,  $3,250,000  to  $14,- 
980,000;  Netherlands,  $800,000  to  $10,062,000;  Nor- 
way, $84,000  to  $1,323,000;  Sweden,  $947,000  to 
$2,539,000;  Switzerland,  $1,526,000  to  $5,594,000; 
United  Kingdom,  $8,413,000  to  $50,183,000;  Cuba, 
$23,865,000  to  $45,421,000;  Argentina,  $8,771,000 
to  $21,343,000;  Brazil,  $6,699,000  to  $25,069,000; 
China,  $5,271,000  to  $15,761,000;  British  India, 
$8,587,000  to  $13,919,000;  Dutch  East  Indies,  $2,- 
745,000  to  $7,748,000;  Japan,  $17,106,000  to  $55,- 
927,000;  Australia,  $9,015,000  to  $13,828,000;  Brit- 
ish South  Africa,  $1,076,000  to  $2,407,000. 
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While  total  exports  from  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  $622,552,000  to  $732,745,000,  there 
were  declines  in  exports,  as  between  January,  1919, 
and  January,  1920,  to  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Ar- 
gentina, Chile,  Uruguay,  British  India,  Australia, 
Philippine  Islands,  and  British  South  Africa. 

Business  Conditions 

The  building  situation  is  attracting  attention  every- 
where. In  the  larger  cities  the  inability  of  work- 
men to  obtain  living  quarters  at  reasonable  rents, 
the  inability  of  the  fairly  well-to-do  to  purchase 
homes,  is  creating  a serious  j)roblem.  Conditions  are 
apparently  no  better  in  the  smaller  towns,  especially 
when  the  character  of  the  (community  is  industrial. 
The  drift  toward  the  cities  was  never  more  marked, 
and  farmers,  not  only  those  of  the  open  country,  but 
also  those  who  restrict  their  activities  to  dairying  and 
truck-farming,  are  facing  the  impossibility  of  getting 
required  help.  W^ith  the  present  shortage  of  homes 
likely  to  continue,  builders  are  willing  to  risk  invest- 
ments at  prevailing  prices  for  material,  but  find  it 
diflBcult  to  get  orders  filled.  For  this  situation  the 
general  car-shortage  is  largely  responsible,  although 
many  producers  of  building  materials  blame  the  in- 
difference of  their  workmen.  A remedy  is  promised 
when  the  railroad  o^\Tiers  get  their  properties  in 
working  order  again,  and  when  the  inevitable  tide  of 
migration  to  this  country  once  more  sets  in.  Both 
wholesale  and  retail  business  continue  to  run  in  large 
volume  despite  more  cautious  buying,  due  to  the 
credit  situation. 

The  Money  Market 

With  the  reserve  ratio  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  remaining  about  what  it  has  been  for  several 
weeks  past,  and  the  rates  for  money  likewise  showing 
no  extraordinary  fluctuations,  there  is  little  on  the 
surface  to  indicate  the  serious  effort  which  the  banks 
of  the  country  are  making  to  restrain  the  tendency 
toward  further  expansion  of  credit.  Reports  from 
interior  cities  show,  however,  that  the  effects  of  the 
credit  restrictions  initiated  in  the  financial  centers 
are  being  felt.  At  the  very  least  the  available  supply 
of  credit  is  being  directed  into  the  more  productive 
and  well  established  channels,  a distinct  gain  for  the 
substantial  business  of  the  country.  Extension  of 
credit  for  foreign  business  continues  to  be  confined 
by  the  banks  to  their  own  customers,  and  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  establishing  credits  here 
on  behalf  of  Europe.  The  exchanges  have  moved 
upward  since  the  oflicial  announcement  that  England 


and  France  had  agreed  not  to  renew  the  Anglo- 
French  loan  and  were  taking  steps  to  pay  it  when 
due  next  October.  Early  reports  on  the  overthrow 
of  the  Socialist  Government  in  Germany  had  very 
little  effect  on  the  exchanges.  The  Government  ex- 
pects to  retire  $775,000,000  Treasury  Certificates  of 
Indebtedness  upon  the  receipt  of  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes  due  March  15,  thereby  relieving  to  that 
extent  the  banks  which  have  been  carrying  them. 

Commodity  Markets 

Iron:  Demand  continues  strong  and  all  furnaces 
are  producing  up  to  the  limits  imposed  by  the 
shortage  of  fuel.  Prices  remain  unchanged  at  $47.05 
and  $48.05  for  No.  IX  foundry,  and  $46.05  and 
$47.05  for  No.  2X  foundry. 

Coffee:  Demand  for  spot  coffees  continues 
moderate.  On  March  17,  Rio  7s  closed  at  15  cents, 
and  Santos  4s  remained  unchanged  at  24  and  243^ 
cents.  Nominal  quotations  for  mild  grades  are: 
Maracaibo,  193^  and  24  cents;  washed,  25  and  263^ 
cents;  Bogota,  common,  17  and  19  cents;  fancy,  27 
and  2734  cents;  Bucaramanga,  22  and  24^  cents; 
washed,  2534  2634  cents;  Costa  Rica,  common, 

1634  s^nd  1734  cents;  prime  to  choice,  27  and  2734 
cents. 

Sugar  : The  annual  report  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  shows  that  consumption  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States  during  1919  approximated 
4,000,000  tons,  or  500,000  tons  more  than  in  1918 
and  200,000  tons  more  than  in  the  previous  record 
year  of  1915.  Half  of  the  amount  used  here  came 
from  Cuba.  Spot  quotations  on  March  17  were: 
Cuban,  11.54  cents;  Porto  Rico,  11  cents. 

Cocoa:  The  market  is  quiet,  with  buying  limited 
to  urgent  needs.  Quotations  on  March  17  were: 
Accra,  19  and  1934  cents;  Bahia,  1934  and  2234 
cents;  Arriba,  26  and  27  cents;  Machala,  2434  and 
25  cents;  Sanchez,  18  and  1834  cents. 

Crude  Rubber:  The  improvement  in  sterling 
exchange  is  favorable  to  business  in  plantation 
rubber.  Business  in  Paras  and  Centrals  is  quiet. 
Quotations  on  March  17  were:  Up-river,  fine,  42 
cents;  Centrals,  32  cents;  Guayule,  25  and  27 
cents. 

Hides:  Prices  remain  unchanged,  but  importers 
are  inclined  to  seek  higher  levels.  Bogotas  and 
Orinocos  are  quoted  at  40  cents;  Central  Americas 
at  39  cents. 
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Goat  Skins;  The  tone  of  the  market  is  quiet. 
Quotations  remain  unchanged  with  Brazils,  first 
selection,  at  $2.50;  Oaxaca,  first  selection,  $1.50;  and 
Payta,  $1.00. 

Cotton  : The  market  has  been  subjected  to  severe 
influences  during  the  last  week.  Under  reports  of 
heavy  foreign  selling  and  that  the  Senate  would 
finally  do  something  with  the  Peace  Treaty,  March 
cotton  sold  up  to  40  cents  on  the  twelfth.  A sharp 
recoil  followed  the  reports  of  a revolution  in  Ger- 
many, but  when  the  futility  of  the  coup  was  recog- 
nized on  March  16,  heavy  buying  by  Liverpool  sent 
the  price  for  March  cotton  up  to  40.19  cents,  a record 
for  future  contracts. 

Lead  ; Prices  have  advanced  slightly  because 
production  is  falling  behind  market  requirements. 
Leading  producers  are  quoting  93^  cents  for  New 
York  delivery  and  9 cents  for  East  St.  Louis.  Out- 
siders, how^ever,  are  getting  93^  cents  for  New  York 
and  9.15  and  9.20  cents  for  East  St.  Louis. 

Spelter:  March  delivery  w^as  quoted  on  the  six- 
teenth at  8.60  cents  and  for  April,  May,  and  June 
8.55  cents  was  bid,  sellers  asking  8.60  cents  East  St. 
Louis. 

Aluminum:  This  market  continues  steady  and 
prices  are  unchanged  at  31  and  32  cents  a pound. 

Antimony:  Sellers  are  offering  wholesale  lots  at 
113^  cents  and  smaller  quantities  at  1134  cents. 

Tungsten:  The  position  of  Chinese  ore  is  strong. 
Wolframite  selling  at  $6.50.  Bolivian  is  quoted  at 
$8  and  $8.50,  and  Scheelite  continues  at  $15  per 
unit. 

Quicksilver:  Prices  have  risen  under  improved 
demand,  and  sellers  are  asking  $93  and  $95  per 
flask. 

Copper:  Very  httle  business  of  importance  is 
being  reported.  A recent  sale  of  25,000,000  pounds 
brought  18^  cents  for  second  and  third  quarter 
delivery. 

Tin:  On  March  16  sellers  of  spot  tin  were  asking 
6234  cents,  while  April-May  shipments  were  quoted 
at  63  cents.  The  settling  price  on  the  Metal  Ex- 
change was  quoted  at  62  cents  for  spot  and  March- 
July  was  quoted  at  62.6234  cents. 

Silver:  Bar  silver  was  quoted  on  March  16  at 
$1.18. 


Foreign  Currency  Rates,  March  15,  1920 

(As  quoted  by  Specie  Department,  Guaranty  Trust 

Company  of  New  York) 


We  are  Paying  for 


Foreign  Money 

Bank  Notes 

Gold 

Silver 

Canadian 

Will  But  at  Market 

• • • • 

English  (£5  to  £20)  ^ 

3.70 

4.90 

4.15 

(10/  to  £1)  I 

3.70 

• • • ■ 

• • • » 

Australian  & N.  Z.  1 

Per  £1  ^ 

4.90 

4.00 

Scotch  & Irish  ^ 

rer  X.L  3 

• ■ • • 

• • • • 

South  African  \ 

3.50 

4.80 

3.60 

Jamaican  / 

3.50 

• • • • 

* • • • 

Algerian 

.06 

.19M 

.13 

Belgian 

■<rrV2 

• 19M 

.13 

Danish 

.16H 

.26 

.20 

Finnish 

.03 

.19M 

.13 

French  (5  to  100s) 

■ 07H 

19M 

.13 

(500  & 1000) 

■ 07'A 

Greek 

.11 

.19M 

.11 

Dutch 

35.50 

.39 

.35 

Indian 

.32 

■ • • • 

.28 

Italian  (5  to  100s) 

5.75 

• 19M 

.10 

(500  & 1000) 

5.50 

Norwegian 

.17 

.26 

.20 

Portuguese 

• • ♦ • 

.40 

Russian  (Nominal) 

.51 

.25 

Spanish 

17.00 

4.85 

.17 

Swedish 

19.50 

.26 

.20 

Swiss 

16.00 

.1954 

.12 

Argentine 

.41 

4.75 

.30 

Brazil 

.24 

.53 

.20 

Chile 

.17 

.35 

.15 

Costa  Rica 

.22 

.45 

.25 

Colombia  (Gold  Note) 

.90 

4.80 

.75 

Cuba 

.98 

.90 

Ecuador 

.38 

4.78 

.65 

Japan 

.46 

.49 

.40 

Panama 

• • • • 

Philippine 

.47 

• • • • 

.45 

Peru 

4.75 

4.80 

.68 

Uruguay 

.95 

• • • • 

.75 

Venezuela 

.18 

3.90 

.12 

All  Rates  Subject  to  Fluctuations. 


Foreign  Securities 


Quotations  on  the  chief  foreign  securities  traded  m 
on  the  New  York  market  on  March  16,  were  as  follows : 


Security  Rate 

Anglo  French  5 

Govt,  of  Switzerland  53^^ 

Kingdom  of  Norway  6 

Paris,  City  of  6 

Swedish  Government  6 


Utd.  Kg.  of  Gr.  Brt.  & Ire.  534 
Utd.  Kg.  of  Gr.  Brt.  & Ire.  534 
Utd.  Kg.  of  Gr.  Brt.  & Ire.  534 
Utd.  Kg.  of  Gr.  Brt.  & Ire.  534 


City  of  Marseilles  6 

City  of  Bordeaux  6 

City  of  Lyons  6 

Japanese  Govt.  II  434 


Due 

Bid 

Offer 

Yield 

1920 

9734 

97^ 

9.30 

1929 

86M 

87J4 

7.40 

1923 

94 

96 

7.30 

1921 

90 

90M 

13.00 

1939 

91 

92 

6.75 

1921 

95^ 

96 

8.20 

1922 

92 

8.85 

1929 

90^ 

9054 

6.85 

1937 

88 

88J4 

6.67 

1934 

1934 

90 

90M 

7.10 

1934' 

j 

1925 

75 

7SH 

10.15 

U 


New  York,  April  2,  1920 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 
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The  Industrial  Conference  named  by  President 
Wilson  to  consider  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor  has  reported  its  definitive  plan  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  industrial  disputes.  The  plan  is  a modifica- 
tion in  some  respects  of  the  tentative  report  made  on 
December  29,  but  in  general  follows  the  outlines 
thereof  upon  the  principles  that  the  approach  to  set- 
tlement of  disputes  should  be  made  through  the  indi- 
vidual industrial  plant,  and  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  develop  methods  of  prevention  rather  than 
adjustment  of  labor  difficulties. 

Adopting  collective  bargaining  as  a policy  to  be 
recommended  to  all  employers  and  employes,  the 
Conference  proposes  that  when  no  agreement  can  be 
reached  in  a dispute,  both  sides  follow  a system  of 
settlement  through  a National  Industrial  Board, 
Local  Regional  Conferences,  and  Boards  of  Inquiry. 
The  National  Industrial  Board  would  consist  of  nine 
members  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  In  each  of  twelve  districts  into  which 
the  country  would  be  divided  a Regional  Chairman 
would  be  appointed.  When  informed  of  an  industrial 
situation  in  which  action  was  desirable,  this  Chair- 
man would  call  both  parties  into  conference.  If  the 
invitation  were  accepted  the  participants  would 
enter  with  the  specific  agreement  that  they  would  be 
bound  by  the  findings.  If  the  invitation  were  ignored 
or  declined  by  either  party,  the  Chairman  would 
select  two  members  from  the  employe  group  and  two 
from  the  employers,  not  involved  in  the  dispute,  to  act 
as  an  investigating  committee.  The  disputants  would 
have  the  privilege  of  entering  this  committee  but 
should  they  do  so  it  would  immediately  become  a 
conference,  as  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  inquiry 
feature  would  be  dropped  and  arbitration  begun. 
Should  the  Regional  Conference  fail  to  arrive  at  a 
unanimous  decision,  the  matter  would  go  to  the 
National  Industrial  Board,  unless  the  disputants 
’ preferred  a mutually  chosen  umpire. 

End  of  Coal  Control 

President  Wilson  has  approved  the  majority  report 
of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  appointed  to 


adjust  matters  in  controversy  between  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  miners  and  operators  of  the  country,  and 
has  asked  these  operators  and  miners  to  negotiate  a 
new  working  agreement  based  on  the  majority  find- 
ings of  the  Commission.  The  miners  have  accepted 
the  wage  award  and  have  agreed  with  the  operators 
that  the  mines  continue  in  operation  pending  the 
working  out  of  the  details  of  the  new  agreement, 
which  has  been  left  to  a sub-committee  of  eight 
miners  and  eight  operators.  The  increase  in  the 
miners’  wages  amounts  to  27  per  cent.,  including  the 
14  per  cent,  average  granted  by  Fuel  Administrator 
Garfield.  As  the  miners  are  now  receiving  the  14  per 
cent.,  the  net  increase  under  the  new  contract  will  be 
13  per  cent.  Of  wages  in  general,  the  majority  report 
of  the  Commission  says: 

Every  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the  actual  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  miners.  Many  different  figures  and  opin- 
ions were  presented.  Our  award,  as  the  result  of  careful  scru- 
tiny of  all  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  parties  in  interest 
and  otherwise  obtained,  grants  the  miners  an  advance  in  wages 
larger  than  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  sub- 
mitted by  their  representatives. 

Tonnage  workers  will  have  received  imder  this  award  an 
average  increase  in  wages  since  1913  of  88  per  cent.,  and  day 
men,  part  of  whose  previous  advance  was  based  on  existing 
inequalities  in  compensation  rather  than  on  increased  living 
costs,  will  have  received  an  average  advance  of  111  per  cent. 

In  directing  the  operators  and  miners  to  frame  a 
new  working  agreement,  the  President  announced 
that  after  April  1 “no  Government  maximum  prices 
will  be  enforced,”  adding  that  “unless  and  until  some 
grave  emergency  shall  arise,  which  in  my  judgment 
has  a relation  to  the  emergency  purposes  of  the  T^iCver 
act,  I would  not  feel  justified  in  fixing  coal  prices  with 
reference  to  future  conditions  of  production.” 

Immigration 

The  Inter-Racial  Council  recently  made  public  the 
results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  immigration  situation, 
which  indicate  that  while  favorable  to  industrial  en^ 
terprises  the  present  trend  is  distinctly  unfavorable 
to  the  farming  interests  and  to  those  seeking  domes- 
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tic  help.  It  is  stated  that  “the  majority  of  immi- 
grants coming  in  now  are  women  and  children,  mostly 
coming  to  join  husbands  and  fathers,  and  that  there 
are  practically  no  immigrants  coming  in  from  whom 
we  can  recruit  unskilled  labor.  The  races  that  pre- 
dominate are  Greeks,  Sju^ians,  Italians,  and  Span- 
iards. Most  of  the  men  coming  in  have  lived  here 
before.  The  women  who  come  in  are  not  of  the 
domestic  servant  class.  If  they  engage  in  work  at  all, 
it  will  be  in  canneries,  boot,  and  textile  factories. 
Those  who  have  come  in  express  no  predilection  for 
domestic  service.”  In  announcing  a conference  of 
representatives  of  industry,  finance,  and  agriculture 
on  the  immigration  problem  an  oflBcer  of  the  Council 
said: 


decrease  the  supply  of  funds  available  for  call  loan 
purposes  and  to  increase  the  demand  therefor,  the 
Board  says : 

So  long  as  collateral  call  loans  are  made  under  prevailing 
conditions,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  present  situation  can 
be  altered  because  of  the  impracticability  of  controlling  the 
underlying  cause  of  high  rates,  which  in  the  last  analysis  is  the 

excess  of  demand  over  supply. 

An  attempt  to  control  the  rates  for  call  loans  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  arbitrary  limit  on  a low  level,  with  out  the  abil- 
ity to  modify  the  causes  above  enumerated,  which  operate  to 
increase  rates,  would  be  distinctly  hazardous,  for  the  reason 
that  up  to  the  point  where  the  arbitrary  rate  would  limit  the 
supply  of  new  money,  speculation  and  expansion  might  pro- 
ceed unchecked,  and  the  natural  elements  of  correction  or  regu- 
lation would  not  obtain.  In  other  words,  high  rates  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  over-speculation  and  undue  expansion  of  credit. 


Immigration  before  the  war  and  after  the  war  are  two  en- 
tirely different  propositions.  They  are  so  different  that  Amer- 
ica is  4,000,000  men  short  as  a result  of  the  dwindling  of  immi- 
gration. Thousands  of  immigrants  are  going  back;  other  thou- 
sands are  migrating  to  Canada.  South  America,  Australia,  and 
other  countries  are  making  organized  efforts  to  attract  immi- 
gration. The  United  States  is  not. 

Foreign  Trade 

A definite  decline  in  exports  is  disclosed  by  the 
foreign  trade  statement  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  the  month  of  February.  Exports  amounted 
to  $645,769,025,  against  $722,057,780  in  January. 
During  the  eight  months  ended  with  February,  ex- 
ports reached  a value  of  $5,231,065,044,  as  compared 
with  $4,382,510,730  for  the  corresponding  period  a 
year  ago.  Imports  during  February  totalled  $467,- 
470,504,  as  compared  with  $473,904,053  in  January. 
For  the  eight  months  period,  imports  totalled  $3,235,- 
228,197,  as  compared  with  $1,933,325,694  for  the  cor- 
responding period  a year  ago.  During  the  last  eight 
months  the  chief  buyers  from  the  United  States  were, 
in  the  order  named:  The  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  and  Netherlands.  Our 
imports  came  chiefly  from  Japan,  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  and  Cuba,  in  the  order  named. 

Call  Loan  Rates 

The  dangers  of  an  attempt  to  control  call  money 
rates  by  law  are  pointed  out  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  a statement  made  in  response  to  a Senate 
resolution  requesting  information  as  to  the  “cause 
and  justification  for  present  usurious  rates  of  interest 
on  collateral  call  loans  in  the  financial  centres.”  In 
the  first  place,  Governor  Harding,  reporting  for  the 
Board,  pointed  out  that  the  rates  cannot  be  usurious 
because  the  New  York  State  law  permits  any  rate  to 
be  charged  for  call  loans  above  $5,000.  Reviewing 
then  the  several  factors  which  have  operated  to 


Foreign  Exchange 

Shipments  of  gold,  actual  and  prospective,  for  a 
while,  played  an  important  part  in  influencing  rates, 
particularly  of  sterling  exchange.  In  eleven  days, 
from  March  15  to  26,  demand  sterling  rose  no  less 
than  thirty  cents  to  the  pound,  to  $3.9634*  Since 
then,  there  has  been  pronounced  weakness  and  checks 
on  London  are  now  quoted  at  about  $3.85.  Conti- 
nental exchanges,  however,  have  by  no  means  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  sterling.  In  fact.  Allied  exchanges 
have  been  particularly  weak,  reflecting,  it  is  said, 
sales  of  bills  by  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy  on  Lon- 
don, to  meet  maturing  obligations  at  the  last-named 
center.  Antwerp  checks  are  at  13.92,  Paris  checks  at 
about  14.90,  and  lire  checks  at  20.60.  Teutonic  and 
Scandinavian  exchanges  have  shown  decided  strength, 
the  former  perhaps  connected  with  the  possibility 
that  Congress  may  pass  a resolution  declaring  this 
country  at  peace  with  Germany.  Marks  are  quoted 
at  1.40  cents  and  kronen  at  0.54  cents. 

Business  Conditions 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  there  was  an 
improvement  from  week  to  week  that  finally  brought 
conditions  in  the  latter  part  of  March  to  a level  en- 
couraging to  all  trade  interests.  The  chief  retarding 
factors  were  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and  un- 
certainty as  to  prices.  Gradual  improvement  is 
looked  for  with  respect  to  the  first,  but  price  fluctua- 
tions seem  likely  to  continue  within  narrow  limits, 
with  little  chance  of  reaching  a permanently  lower 
general  level.  A tendency  to  more  careful  buying 
continues  to  be  noted  throughout  the  country.  There 
is  a disposition  in  many  quarters  to  be  skeptical  re- 
garding the  world  food  situation,  the  oftenest  heard 
judgment  being  that  America’s  exportable  surplus 
of  wheat  will  be  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  Europe. 
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A reflex  of  this  forecast  is  an  unprecedented  specu- 
lation in  Middle  Western  farm  lands.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  the  Chicago  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict alone  land  transactions  of  this  kind  have  totalled 
more  than  $100,000,000,000  during  the  last  few 
months. 

The  Monet  Market 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  money  situation  is  the 
shipment  of  $9,000,000  gold  to  J.  P.  Morgan  & Co., 
by  the  British  Government.  This  metal  has  been 
sold  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  has  become  a 
part  of  that  institution’s  gold  reserve.  Other  ship- 
ments are  naturally  expected  in  anticipation  of  the 
maturing  of  the  Anglo-French  $500,000,000  loan 
next  October.  Such  additions  to  the  supply  of  gold, 
while  tending  to  improve  the  ratio  of  reserves  to 
deposits,  do  not  improve  the  situation  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  are  being  used  to  enable  the  member  banks  to 
carry  large  quantities  of  unliquid  paper.  The  neces- 
sity for  credit  restriction  therefore  continues.  Call 
money  rates  during  the  last  week  varied  from  6 to 
14%  with  renewals  at  7 and  9%.  Time  money  for  all 
dates  is  scarce  and  the  rates  for  the  last  week  have 
not  fallen  below  7^%. 

Commodity  Markets 

Iron:  Exports  of  pig  iron  are  being  reported  to 
Italy,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  the  Far  East. 
There  have  also  been  numerous  inquiries  from  Scan- 
dinavia and  Germany.  Quotations  on  March  30 
were:  Domestic  valley,  $43;  No.  10  foundry,  $46.05 
to  $47.35. 

Coffee:  The  market  is  steady  with  a moderate 
demand  for  spot  and  a little  easier  tone.  Rio  7’s 
were  quoted  on  March  30  at  15  cents  and  Santos  4*s 
at  24  and  24J^  cents.  There  has  been  considerable 
fluctuation  in  the  future  market  during  March,  but 
the  result  has  been  only  a slight  net  change.  Brazil 
markets  during  the  past  week  have  been  easier.  San- 
tos %’s  for  May — ^June  shipment  have  been  sold  at 
203^  cents  cost  and  freight,  and  July — September  at 
19}^  cents.  Mild  coffees  are  quiet  and  no  change. 

Sugar:  Cuban  raw  sugars  are  selling  at  present  at 
12  cents  cost  and  freight  for  prompt  shipment  and 
first  half  of  April.  Refiners  are  in  the  market  at  this 
price.  Porto  Rico  sugar  is  firmer,  buyers  offering 
12^  cents  and  sellers  demaading  13  cents,  c.i.f.  New 
York.  Business  has  been  reported  in  full  duty  sugars 
at  12  cents  c.i.f.,  which  is  equivalent  to  1234  cents 
c.i.f.  for  Cubas. 


Cocoa:  Cocoa  market  is  quiet.  Quotations  for 
spot  cocoa  beans  on  March  30  were : Bahia  fair,  1834 
cents;  good  fair,  1934  cents;  superior,  2134  cents; 
Accra,  18  cents;  Arriba, 25  cents;  Sanchez,  1734 cents. 

Crude  Rubber:  The  market  has  a strong  under- 
tone, price  for  future  delivery  being  higher  than  for 
prompt  or  spot.  Tire  manufacturers  are  said  to  be 
held  up  on  their  orders  due  to  scarcity  of  fabric. 
Ribbed  smoked  sheets  are  quoted  at  47  cents  for  spot 
and  50  cents  for  last  half  year  deliveries.  First  latex 
sells  for  one-half  cent  higher.  The  market  for  Para 
is  very  dull.  Upriver  fine  is  quoted  at  42  cents. 
Guayule  rubber  is  in  good  demand,  producers  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  orders.  Quotations, 
March  30,  were  28  cents  for  wet  and  38  cents  for 
washed  and  dried. 

Hides:  Dry  hide  market  dull,  no  change  in  price 
for  Bogotas  and  Orinocos,  which  are  selling  at  40 
cents.  New  arrivals  from  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica were  in  fair  volume  and  desirable  stock.  Wet 
salted  hides  firm.  Packers  demanding  better  prices, 
but  no  sales.  Strike  which  began  Monday  of  em- 
ployes of  Union  Stockyards  may  cause  closing  down 
of  plants. 

Goatskins:  Market  dead,  no  change  in  prices. 
Sales  for  past  month  very  light. 

Cotton:  Exports  have  increased,  aided  by  the 
recent  rise  in  sterling  exchange.  Total  bales  shipped 
March  28th,  55,312,  of  which  41,423  go  to  England. 
Spot  middling  quoted  March  29  at  41.50  cents,  up 
125  points  from  March  1.  Future  quotations:  May, 
38.47-38.50;  July,  35.92-35.73;  October,  32.14. 

Lead:  Leading  producers  are  quoting  934  cents 
New  York  delivery  and  9 cents  for  East  St.  Louis. 
The  market  is  firm.  It  is  reported  that  there  are  no 
large  stocks  in  bonds. 

Spelter  : Owing  to  the  lack  of  export  demand,  the 
market  is  quiet  with  prices  lower.  Producers  are 
quoting  854  cents  East  St.  Louis. 

Aluminum:  Prices  are  unchanged  at  3134  to*32 
cents  for  virgin  metal  and  ingots. 

Antimony:  The  market  is  easier  and  quiet,  lots 
afloat  being  offered  at  10^  cents. 

Tungsten  Ore  : Market  is  very  quiet  with  prices 
ranging  from  $5.50  to  $6.00  a ton  for  Chinese  wol- 
framite. 

Quicksilver:  Market  has  been  very  speculative 
in  London  and  sales  are  being  made  here  at  $95  to 
$97  per  flask. 


Financial  and  Business  Conditions  in  the  United  States 


Copper:  Market  has  been  quite  lively  the  past 
week,  good  domestic  and  a fair  export  business  hav- 
ing been  done  at  price  from  18^  to  19  cents  a pound. 

Tin:  Market  is  very  speculative  and  has  ranged 
from  59  to  64  cents  per  pound,  March  30  quotation 
being  64  to  643^  cents. 

Silver:  The  commercial  quotation  on  March  30 
was  $1.2634* 

Foreign  Currency  Rates,  March  31,  1920 

(As  quoted  by  Specie  Department,  Guaranty  Trust 

Company  of  New  York) 


We  are  Paying  for 

Foreign  Money  Bank  Notes  Gold  Silver 

Canadian  Will  Buy  at  Market  


English  (£5  to  £20)  ^ 

3.80 

4.90 

4.15 

(10/  to  £1)  / 

3.80 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Australian  & N.  Z.  1 

3.70 

4.90 

4.00 

Scotch  & Irish  / 

3.70 

• • • • 

• • • • 

South  African  \ 

3.50 

4.80 

3.60 

Jamaican  / 

3.50 

# • • • 

• • • • 

Algerian 

.06 

• 19M 

.13 

Belgian 

.07 

• iflM 

.13 

Danish 

.18 

.26  ' 

.20 

Finnish 

.05 

• 19M 

.13 

French  (5  to  100s) 

.07 

.19M 

.13 

(500  & 1000) 

.07 

Greek 

.11 

• 19M 

.11 

Dutch 

36.00 

.39 

.35 

Indian 

.32 

• • • • 

.28 

Italian  (5  to  100s) 

5.00 

19K 

.10 

(500  & 1000) 

5.00 

Norwegian 

.18 

.26 

.20 

Portuguese 

• • • • 

.40 

Russian  (Nominal) 

.51 

.25 

Bank  Notes  Gold  Silver 

Spanish 

17.00  4.85 

.17 

Swedish 

21.00  .26 

.20 

Swiss 

16.50  .1934 

.12 

Argentine 

.41  4.75 

.30 

Brazil 

.24  .53 

.20 

Chile 

.17  .35 

.15 

Costa  Rica 

.22  .45 

.25 

Colombia  (Gold  Note) 

.90  4.80 

.75 

Cuba 

98 

.90 

Ecuador 

.38  4.78 

.65 

Japan 

.4534  .49 

.40 

Panama 

• • • • 

Philippine 

.47 

.45 

Peru 

4.75  4.80 

.68 

Uruguay 

• d5  • • • • 

.75 

Venezuela 

.18  3.90 

.12 

All  Rates  Subject  to  Fluctuations 

Foreign  Securities 

Quotations  on  the  chief  foreign  securities  traded  in 

on  the  New  York 

market 

on  March  30,  were  as 

follows : 

Security 

Rate 

Due  Bid  Offer 

Yield 

Anglo  French 

5 

1920  98  9834 

8.40 

Govt,  of  Switzerland 

534 

1929  86  87 

7.45 

Kingdom  of  Norway 

6 

1923  94  96 

7.30 

Paris,  City  of 

6 

1921  90  9034 

13.20 

Swedish  Government 

6 

1939  8934  9034 

6.90 

Utd.  Kg.  of  Gr.  Brt.  & Ire.  5)4 

1921  9534  96 

8.25 

Utd.  Kg.  of  Gt.  Brt.  & Ire.  5)4 

1922  9234  9234 

8.70 

Utd.  Kg.  of  Gt.  Brt.  & Ire.  5)4 

1929  90  9034 

6.90 

Utd.  Kg.  of  Gt.  Brt.  & Ire.  5)4 

1937  88  8834 

6.67 

City  of  Marseilles 

6 

19341 

City  of  Bordeaux 

6 

1934  [ 8934  9034 

7.10 

City  of  Lyons 

6 

I934J 

Japanese  Govt.  II 

434 

1925  7734  78 

9.40 

A. 


i: 

i; 

New  York,  April  2, 1920 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 


American  Goods  and  Foreign  Markets 


The  acuteness  of  the  political  troubles  now  con- 
fronting Germany  is  counterbalanced  in  no 
small  degree  by  the  German  spirit  of  nationalism 
and  racial  solidarity — a spirit  which  Russia,  com- 
posed of  far-flung  and  uncoordinated  races,  lacks. 
Because  of  Germany’s  national  consciousness,  and 
her  devotion  to  German  raciid  interests,  close  ob- 
servers are  inclined  to  look  for  an  eventual  settle- 
ment of  her  present  difficulties.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  German  people  will  continue  to  tolerate 
conditions  which  would  further  injure  what  remains 
of  their  prestige  abroad,  and  which  would  greatly 
increase  the  difficulties  of  their  already  stupendous 
task  of  industrial,  commercial  and  political  recovery. 
The  history  and  growth  of  (Germany,  both  politi- 
cally and  economically,  point  wholly  the  other  way. 

French  Trade  Recovery 

The  notable  increase  of  nearly  275%  in  the  value 
of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  Paris  region 
to  the  United  States  in  the  last  year  carries  with 
it  many  points  of  great  interest  in  estimating 
the  hidden  resources  of  France.  Out  of  a total 
declared  value  of  about  $105,000,000,  more  than 
$10,000,000  represented  the  single  item  of  “antiqui- 
ties.” This  was  more  than  twice  the  value  of  all 
the  costumes  and  gowns  exported.  It  equalled  the 
combined  value  of  the  silk,  perfumery  and  soap 
exports,  in  spite  of  these  articles  being  supposedly 
typical  of  French  export  trade.  Yet  antiquities,  as 
such,  represent  no  present  economic  effort.  They 
are  one  of  the  hidden  resources  of  the  country. 
Again,  the  proportionate  value  of  France’s  exports 
in  such  articles  as  beads  and  spangles  and  imitation 
stones  has  a large  importance,  since  manufactures  of 
this  sort  require  a relatively  small  outlay  in  new 
capital  and  plant.  They  are  the  kind  to  which 
France  can  devote  herself  with  the  least  loss  of  time, 
and  which,  with  American  cooperation  in  creating 


a wider  distribution,  she  can  export  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  have  a definite  effect  on  exchange.  The 
total  exports  of  France  in  1919  were  valued  at  more 
than  8,700,000,000  francs,  representing  an  increase 
of  nearly  4,000,000,000  francs  over  1918. 

Our  1919  Trade  With  Latin  America 

The  publication  of  the  1919  trade  figures  with 
Latin  America  furnishes  an  excellent  chance  to 
appraise  the  value  of  this  market  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  wmrld.  About  one-eighth  of  all  our  ex- 
ports in  1919  went  to  Latin  America,  or  less  than  a 
fifth  of  our  exports  to  Europe.  They  represented 
more  than  our  exports  to  the  Far  East,  including 
Oceania,  or  to  Canada  or  to  Africa. 

In  other  words,  Latin  America  was  our  best 
customer  next  to  Europe.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
scale,  our  imports  from  Latin  America  not  only 
exceeded  our  exports  to  these  countries,  but  exceeded 
our  imports  from  any  other  section  of  the  world, 
the  Far  East  coming  second  and  Europe  a rather  poor 

third. 

Another  important  point  is  that  more  than  half 
of  our  total  trade  with  Latin  America  came  from  the 
West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Central  America,  our 
zone  of  trade  influence  further  south  diminishing 
in  marked  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  countries. 
This  does  not  mean  that  our  total  trade  with  Argen- 
tina was  not  greater  than  with  Colombia.  In  fact, 
it  was  nearly  ten  times  greater.  But  in  proportion 
to  the  size  and  economic  resources  of  the  countries, 
and  to  their  total  foreign  trade,  our  influence  is  less 
in  the  Argentine  than  in  Colombia,  and  the  com- 
petition against  us  distinctly  keener. 

In  point  of  absolute  trade  figures,  our  trade  with 
Argentina  ranked  first,  with  Brazil  a close  second, 
with  Chile  third,  with  Uruguay  displacing  Peru  in 
fourth  place,  and  Colombia  sixth.  One  of  the 
interesting  developments  has  been  the  increase  in 


South  American  consumption  of  petroleum  products 
and  the  additional  exploitation  of  local  supplies  by 
North  American  interests. 

Three  new  steamship  lines  to  South  America  will 
be  inaugurated  in  the  near  future.  The  General 
Steamship  Company  will  maintain  regular  freight 
services  with  three  steamers,  the  first  starting 
April  18  from  San  Francisco,  the  next  April  28  from 


Puget  Sound  for  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile.  The 
Isthmian  line  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
will  inaugurate  regular  freight  services  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  River  Plate  Section  on  April  10.  This 
line  already  has  a regular  service  from  New  York 
to  the  West  Coast.  The  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company  will  soon  establish  a fortnightly 
service  to  Buenos  Aires  with  four  ships. 


Great  Britain,  Colonies  and  Dominions 


British  Isles 

The  vessels  of  the  Cunard  Line  are  to  call  at 
Hamburg,  Germany,  in  the  future,  as  the  ships  of 
other  British  lines  are  already  doing  in  connection 
with  their  Far  Eastern  services. 

The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  has  under 
consideration  the  electrification  of  its  suburban 
system. 

The  Birmingham  City  Council  is  to  issue  £l,- 
500,000  housing  bonds  for  building  purposes. 

The  British  Government  will  contribute  £100,- 
000  to  the  British  Empire  exhibition  which  will 
be  held  in  London  in  1922. 

The  next  World  Cotton  Conference  will  take  place 
in  Manchester  in  1921,  possibly  in  April. 

One  hundred  tons  of  Russian  flax  were  offered  for 
sale  last  February  in  Great  Britain;  the  prices  ob- 
tained were  from  £350  to  £363  per  ton.  The  British 
Government  has  disposed  of  all  its  flax  plants,  except 
those  in  the  Somerset  area,  to  private  interests,  for 
a sum  of  £715,000.  During  the  war  the  area  under 
flax  cultivation  in  England  was  12,000  acres. 

About  £100,000,000  worth  of  aircraft  and  mate- 
rial, includmg  10,000  planes  and  30,000  new  engines, 
sheds,  hangars  and  repairing  depots,  have  been  sold 
by  the  British  Government  to  a London  syndicate 
of  financial  and  industrial  concerns. 

The  third  series  of  the  London  Government  wool 
sales  started  March  16.  High  prices  were  realized. 

The  large  lignite  deposits  in  Devonshire  are  to 
be  developed  to  help  supply  the  neighboring  towns 
and  industries  with  cheap  electric  current.  A copper 
refinery  to  cost  £10,000,000  will  be  erected  upon 
the  site  of  the  lignite  deposits,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
new  refinery  will  produce  100,000  tons  of  copper 
annually.  At  present  90  per  cent,  of  the  copper 
used  in  British  industries  is  imported  from  the  United 
States. 

Sheflfield  manufacturers  are  finding  it  impossible 
to  keep  up  with  the  enormous  demand  for  Sheffield 
steel  and  steel  products,  both  from  domestic  and 


foreign  sources,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  producing 
capacity  of  the  plants  is  larger  than  ever  before,  as 
huge  extensions  were  carried  out  during  the  war  and 
after. 

A pronounced  scarcity  of  Portland  cement  exists 
in  Great  Britain,  where  the  annual  output  is  only 
60  per  cent,  of  normal,  which  means  that  it  has 
decreased  by  five  million  tons. 

Home-grown  pork  and  pork  products  will  be  de- 
controlled from  March  31,  and  other  home-grown 
meats  from  July  4,  1920.  British  native  cattle 
hides  were  freed  from  control  March  1. 

New  retail  prices  of  rice  in  Great  Britain  range 
from  7d  to  83^d  per  pound.  Owing  to  the  whole  or 
partial  failure  of  the  Siamese  and  Burmese  rice  crops, 
imported  rice  is  expected  to  cost  more  than  double 
that  of  rice  previously  imported.  The  Wlieat  Com- 
mission is  arranging  to  pool  part  of  the  new  crop 
with  the  balance  of  stocks  on  hand  to  stabilize  retail 
prices. 

The  British  hosiery  trade  is  very  prosperous.  A 
good  demand  is  said  to  exist  for  American-made 
fine-gauze  knitted  fabrics. 

Australia 

Extensive  irrigation  schemes  are  being  undertaken 
in  the  state  of  New  South  Wales.  The  largest  of 
these  is  the  Mitta  Mitta  Dam,  which  will  conserve 
and  distribute  the  waters  of  the  River  Murray,  and 
when  completed  will  rank  as  the  fourth  largest  dam 
in  the  world.  It  is  expected  that  from  five  to  six 
million  acres  will  be  watered.  Another  immense 
dam  164  feet  in  height  is  to  be  constructed  for  the 
Macquarie  Valley.  The  Mitta  Mitta  Dam  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  about  five  million  pounds  sterling  and 
the  second  dam  approximately  £1,500,000.  These 
irrigation  schemes  will  necessitate  the  purchase  of 
large  quantities  of  construction  materials,  machinery, 
pumps  and  pumping  equipment. 

The  branch  of  agriculture  which  promises  the  best 
returns  for  the  season  is  fruit  and  vine  growing;  the 


w 
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yields  are  promising,  prices  remain  abnormally  high, 
and  cold  storage  facilities  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved. Orders  for  dried  fruits,  jams,  etc.,  from 
overseas  continue  good,  and  the  preferential  treat- 
ment accorded  Australian  wine  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  a great  aid  to  Australian  vine  growers  and 
exporters. 

The  Australian  representative  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  reports  that  Australia  is  suffering 
from  a general  shortage  of  Portland  cement. 

The  scarcity  of  rice  is  becoming  serious,  as  Java> 
Siam  and  China,  the  usual  sources  of  supply,  have 
prohibited  all  exportation  of  rice.  Powdered  milk  is 
in  good  demand;  also  American  canned  goods,  par- 
ticularly canned  fish,  if  packed  in  oil.  Pure  salad 
oil  should  be  used,  as  it  is  difiicult  to  place  blended 
lines  on  the  market; 

The  new  wheat  crop  of  Australia,  now  being  har- 
vested, is  estimated  at  42,700,000  bushels,  as  against 
an  average  crop  of  110,360,000  bushels.  The  esti- 
mated exportable  surplus,  consisting  of  old  and  new 
wheat,  has  been  put  at  75,780,000  bushels. 

The  Australian  Government  has  removed  the  ex- 
port restrictions  on  the  following:  Tallow,  edible 
fats,  furred  skins  other  than  rabbit  skins,  cocoanut 
oil,  margarine,  rubber,  precious  stones  and  frozen 
meat.  The  restrictions  on  wool,  butter  and  cheese 
will  end  June  30,  1920,  unless  new  measures  are 
adopted. 

Canada 

A new  Canadian  bankruptcy  law  is  to  come  into 
force  from  July  1,  1920.  One  provision  of  the  new 
Act  is  that  all  persons  in  business  must  keep  books 
showing  records  of  all  transactions. 

The  control  over  newsprint  prices  in  Canada  is 
to  cease  next  June,  and  the  power  exercised  by  the 
different  paper  controllers  has  been  conferred  upon 
the  Board  of  Commerce. 

About  $10,000,000  worth  of  furs  were  offered 
at  the  fur  auction  sales  in  Montreal  starting 
March  22.  This  is  the  first  big  auction  of  its  kind 
ever  held  in  Canada. 

Two  million  dollars  have  been  appropriated  by 
the  Imperial  Oil  Company  for  oil  explorations  in 

Alberta  during  1920. 

The  Canadian  mineral  output  for  1919  shows  a 
record  value  of  $20,701,005;  about  half  of  the  total 
was  for  asbestos. 

A chain  of  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  oxygen 
is  to  be  established  across  Canada. 

Canada’s  first  mill  for  ship  plates  was  officially 
opened  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  The  mill  has  a five-year 


contract  with  the  Canadian  Government  for  50,000 
tons  a year  in  addition  to  outside  contracts. 

The  number  of  British  branch  plants  in  Canada  is 
steadily  increasing.  A great  variety  of  British  in- 
dustries is  represented,  such  as  the  engineering, 
textile,  rubber,  electrical  and  chemical  industries, 
and  a large  number  of  inquiries  are  being  received  by 
the  Canadian  Government  and  the  British  trade 
commissioners  from  English  firms,  who  desire  to 
establish  branch  plants  or  agencies  in  the  Dominion. 

One  million  dollars  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
Provincial  Government  to  meet  the  housing  require- 
ments of  Manitoba  in  1920. 

A three-million-dollar  hotel  is  to  be  erected  in 
Toronto,  according  to  reports. 

Canada  is  suffering  from  a serious  shortage  of 
freight  cars,  which  is  hampering  the  shipping  of 
lumber  and  newsprint  to  the  United  States. 

Union  of  South  Africa 

The  Government  of  South  Africa  has  practically 
decided  that  no  foodstuffs  will  be  exported  until  the 
home  demand  is  satisfied  and  lower  prices  prevail. 

Real  estate  values  have  increased  enormously, 
particularly  for  farm  land.  Fruit  farms  in  Cape 
Colony  are  worth  today  £500  a morgen. 

There  is  a shortage  of  office  and  housing  accommo- 
dations in  the  principal  towns  of  South  Africa. 

Bloemfontein  is  to  be  provided  with  an  additional 
water  supply  costing  £40,000. 

The  municipality  of  Pretoria  has  agreed  to  the 
cession  of  town  leases  to  the  South  African  Iron  and 
Steel  Corporation,  which  agreed  to  keep  its  head 
offices  at  Pretoria,  to  spend  £100,000  yearly,  and 
to  erect  a plant  capable  of  prodlicing  1,000  tons  of 
pig  iron  per  week,  smelting  operations  to  start  not 
later  than  January  1,  1923. 

The  cement  industry  in  South  Africa  is  in  a very 
prosperous  condition  and  is  unable  to  take  care  of 
the  local  demand.  Large  extensions  are  planned. 

The  building  of  refrigerating  plants  is  increasing 
rapidly  in  the  Union.  Refrigeration  expanded  tre- 
mendously during  the  war,  but  is  still  far  from 
sufficient  to  meet  requirements. 

Considerable  extensions  and  improvements  are 
being  undertaken  in  South  African  ports,  which 
should  provide  a market  for  American  port  equip- 
ment. 


Bulgaria 


Europe 


According  to  an  order  of  the  Bulgarian  Devisen 
Zentrahy  importers  arci  allowed  (in  the  case  of  goods 
whose  importation  is  permitted  by  law  and  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Direction  of  Social  Welfare)  to  assume 
obligations  in  foreign  currency,  in  order  that  the 
merchants  may  avail  themselves  of  the  credits 
granted  them  in  foreign  countries.  In  the  future, 
import  licenses  will  not  be  granted  in  each  individual 
case,  as  the  Custom  Houses  are  authorized  to  permit 
the  importation  of  all  goods  whose  importation  is 
allowed  by  the  Direction  of  Social  Welfare,  without 
a special  authorization  of  the  Devisen  Zentrale.  The 
imported  goods  are  to  be  paid  for  in  foreign  currency 
received  for  exports  (50  to  70  per  cent.),  or  with 
acceptances,  by  charging  to  open  accounts,  etc. 

In  no  case  may  payment  be  made  by  exporting 
Bulgarian  bank  notes,  by  Bulgarian  checks  payable 
in  leva,  or  by  obligations  payable  in  leva.  Sales  of 
Bulgarian  leva  in  foreign  countries  from  leva  deposits 
in  Bulgaria  or  sales  of  leva  held  abroad  in  Bulgaria 
are  forbidden. 

C ZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  President  of  the  Bohemian  Flax  Spinners’ 
Association  recently  visited  Berlin  to  negotiate  con- 
cerning the  shipment  of  flax  from  Germany  to 
Czechoslovakia.  The  flax  is  to  be  worked  up  in  the 
latter  countrj%  which  is  to  retain  and  pay  for  25  per 
cent,  of  the  quantity  received. 

There  is  a great  demand  for  agricultural  machines 
in  Slovakia,  as  the  farmers  wish  to  invest  their 
money  productively.  As  nearly  all  Slovak  import 
business  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  of  the  Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative  Associations,  offers  should  be 
sent  direct  to  this  organization,  whose  address  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau. 

France 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  French  foreign 
trade  in  1919  is  the  disparity  between  exports  and 
imports — the  exports  being  but  22)4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  foreign  trade,  as  compared  with  45  per  cent, 
in  1913. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Isaak,  has  cir- 
cularized the  French  Chambers  of  Commerce  on  this 
subject  and  has  urged  them  to  devote  more  attention 
to  the  export  business.  The  industries  have  suflScient 
domestic  orders  and  neglect  foreign  business,  which, 
on  account  of  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and 
other  diflficulties,  does  not  appear  remunerative 
enough.  The  Minister  sees  great  danger  in  this 


development,  which  could  lead  to  a gradual  exclusion 
of  France  from  foreign  markets. 

However,  the  value  of  French  exports  to  the 
United  States  increased  from  $56,000,000  in  1918 
to  $163,300,000  in  1919.  The  chief  articles  from  the 
Paris  consular  district  were:  Antiquities,  paintings, 
statues,  furs,  diamonds,  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
feathers,  gloves,  perfumes,  silk,  woolen  and  cotton 
goods. 

A number  of  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
have  formed  a committee  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Geo.  Gerald  for  the  promotion  of  French  foreign 
trade. 

The  Austin  Motor  Company,  which  manufactures 
tractors  in  Northfield,  England,  has  decided,  on 
account  of  the  great  and  increasing  demand,  to  en- 
large its  French  plant.  The  latter  was  established  in 
1911  and  is  now  to  be  reorganized  as  Societe  anonyme 
with  a capital  of  10  million  francs.  The  factory, 
which  is  in  Lavicourt  in  the  Department  Oise,  is  to 
build  at  least  2,000  tractors  in  1920,  first  with 
material  from  England,  later  with  French.  The 
sales  are  made  by  the  Paris  firm  Th.  Pilter,  the  head 
of  which  has  become  a director  of  the  new  company. 

The  French  Government  has  prohibited  the  ex- 
portation of  rawhides,  undressed  furs,  skins  and 
dressed  horse,  calf  and  cowhides. 

The  “Banque  Commerciale  pour  la  Russie  et  le 
Levant”  has  been  founded  in  Paris  with  a stock 
capital  of  10,000,000  francs  for  promoting  trade  with 
Russia. 

Germany 

According  to  a report  of  the  Association  of  German 
Paper  Manufacturers,  the  unfavorable  situation  of 
the  paper  industry  has  not  changed.  The  supplies 
of  coal  are  entirely  inadequate  and  the  lack  of 
cellulose  continues.  Very  little  can  be  obtained  from 
the  large  works,  and  most  of  the  others  have  been 
obliged  to  cease  operations  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  coal.  Some  time  ago  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
cellulose  at  extraordinarily  high  prices  from  abroad, 
but  the  exchange  situation  renders  this  impossible 
at  present.  Wood  pulp  has  again  increased  greatly 
in  price.  The  use  of  ivood  for  fuel  deprives  the  paper 
industry  of  large  quantities.  There  are  scarcely  any 
offers  of  rags  and  waste  paper,  and  chemicals  are 
diflBcult  to  secure.  Several  factories  have  not  enough 
sulphuric  acid.  Raw  materials  have  to  be  paid  for 
on  presentation  of  the  invoice,  if  not  in  advance. 
Wages  and  salaries  have  continued  to  increase. 
There  have  been  many  orders  from  domestic  and 
foreign  firms,  but  they  could  not  be  accepted. 
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Holland 

Holland  is  to  have  a large  blast  furnace  and  steel 
rolling  mill,  in  order  to  render  the  country  less  de- 
l pendent  upon  foreign  sources  for  its  iron  and  steel 

I supply,  particularly  for  shipbuilding  purposes.  The 

Government  and  the  two  principal  railroad  companies 
j are  interested  in  the  project.  Iron  ore  and,  for  the 

i present,  coal  will  have  to  be  imported,  until  the 

Dutch  develop  their  own  coal  resources. 

A new  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between 
the  quinine  manufacturers  of  Holland  and  the  cin- 
chona growers  of  Java,  who  between  them  control 
90  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  cinchona  production.  The 
new  agreement  is  to  remain  in  force  till  Decem- 
ber 31,  1923. 

Hungary 

The  Hungarian  Government  has  issued  new  regula- 
tions concerning  payments  for  exports,  similar  to 
those  of  other  countries  with  a low  exchange  rate. 
To  secure  a license  to  export  goods  on  the  forbidden 
list,  and  securities  or  other  personal  property,  the 
exporter  must  sign  a declaration  in  which  he  states 
the  value  of  the  goods  in  foreign  currency  and  gives 
assurance  that  this  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  upon  its  receipt.  The 
amount  received  in  the  currency  of  the  country  of 
destination  must  be  paid  immediately  to  the  bank, 
which  returns  the  corresponding  value  in  crowns. 

The  importation  of  unstamped  notes  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Bank,  as  well  as  the  sending  of  amounts 
to  Hungary  in  unstamped  crowns,  is  forbidden. 
Travelers,  however,  may  bring  up  to  1,000  crowns  in 
unstamped  bank  notes  into  the  country. 

Italy 

The  year  1919  brought  a freer  movement  to  the 
Italian  import  and  export  trade.  Governmental  con- 
trol was  removed  to  a considerable  extent.  Restric- 
tions on  trade  were  abrogated,  export  prohibitions 
were  removed  and,  where  the  official  bureaus  still 
exercised  a certain  supervision,  import  and  export 
licenses  were  usually  granted  without  delay.  On  this 
account  the  foreign  trade  situation  in  1919  differed 
greatly  from  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  import 
restrictions  aimed  chiefly  to  keep  out  articles  of 
luxury,  and  the  importation  of  raw  materials,  half- 
finished  goods  and  necessary  manufactured  articles 
was  unimpeded.  The  active  commercial  policy  of 
the  Government  aided  greatly  in  resuming  interna- 
tional business  relations  with  the  assistance  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  organizations  and,  above 
all,  to  bring  about  a return  to  normal  conditions  of 
transportation. 


The  fall  of  the  exchange  alone  assisted  greatly  in 
reducing  imports.  The  increase  in  exports  amounted 
to  about  902,000,000  lire,  or  30.8  per  cent,  compared 
with  1918.  The  imports  increased  by  but  3 per  cent. 
Among  the  articles  the  export  of  which  increased 
considerably  were:  Cotton  goods  and  cotton  yarns, 
silk  goods  and  other  silk  manufactures,  silk  waste 
and  artificial  silk,  raw  silk,  raw  and  tanned  hides, 
dried  vegetables,  chestnuts,  potatoes,  fruit  and  fruit 
preserves,  and  hemp  yarn. 

The  importaton  of  chemical  products,  ores  and 
metals,  has  decreased  while  the  figures  for  raw 
materials  necessary  for  the  industries,  as  cotton, 
jute,  wood,  paper  pulp,  phosphate,  scrap  iron,  etc., 
show  a heavy  increase. 

Latvia 

Latvia  has  an  urgent  need  of  food  products  and 
textiles.  An  English  financial  commission  ha^  been 
conferring  with  a group  of  Swedish  and  Danish 
financiers.  The  Bank  of  Copenhagen  intends  to 
open  branches  at  Riga,  Libau,  and  other  Baltic 
cities.  A French  ship  which  arrived  in  Riga  recently 
with  soap,  perfumery,  shoes,  perserved  foods,  spices, 
linen,  etc.,  found  an  immediate  market  at  remunera- 
tive prices. 

The  Latvian  Foreign  Office  has  issued  regulations 
in  regard  to  appointing  commercial  representatives 
of  foreign  concerns  in  Latvia.  It  is  required  that 
mandates  issued  by  foreign  firms  to  their  represen- 
tatives to  trade  in  that  country  must  be  certified 
by  a notary  in  their  home  country  and  the  official 
character  of  the  notary  certified  by  the  Legation  of 
Latvia.  This  regulation  applies  from  April  1 and 
mandates  not  in  conformity  therewith  will  not  be 
recognized. 

An  information  division  has  been  established  in 
the  Latvian  Ministry  of  Commerce  to  assist  foreign 
business  men  and  promote  the  exchange  of  mer- 
chandise with  Latvia.  In  this  division  an  exhibition 
of  samples  of  foreign  goods  is  to  be  opened.  Foreign 
firms  are  requested  to  send  their  samples  with  state- 
ments, prices  and  terms  direct  to  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  Riga,  Latvia. 

Lithuania 

The  Lithuanian  import  trade  is  at  present  almost 
exclusively  in  German  hands.  Most  manufactured 
goods  are  imported  by  German  merchants  who  are 
able  to  sell  at  relatively  cheap  prices  on  account  of 
the  low  rate  of  German  exchange.  The  market  for 
cutlery,  watches,  pottery,  stationery,  optical  instru- 
ments, photographic  goods,  etc.,  is  excellent. 
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Poland 


In  a recent  interview,  the  Polish  Prime  Minister, 
Leopold  Skulski,  spoke  skeptically  of  the  Polish 
expectations  regarding  a resumption  of  commercial 
relations  with  Russia,  at  least  for  the  immediate 
future.  “We  do  not  believe,”  he  said,  “that  the 
resumption  of  these  relations  will  at  once  have  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  improvement  of  our 
economic  situation.  We  should  not  have  any  illu- 
sions in  this  regard.  AVe  will  find  in  Russia  a market 
which,  in  an  incomparably  higher  degree  than  our 
own,  needs  articles  of  prime  necessity.  An  exporta- 
tion of  such  goods  beyond  the  limit  of  our  ability 
could  cause  a dangerous  emptying  of  our  own 
market.  The  Government  will  be  obliged  to  pay 
great  attention  to  this  matter.  As  far  as  exportation 
from  Russia  is  concerned,  we  know  that  country 
cannot  export  the  raw  materials  it  furnished  before 
the  war.  The  neglected  agricultural  production,  the 
miserable  transportation  conditions  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  administrative  chaos  in  Bolshevik  Russia 
make  its  ability  to  export  in  the  near  future  appear 
problematic.” 

The  Minister  then  spoke  as  follows  concerning 
Poland’s  economic  problems.  “We  are  suffering  at 
present  from  distressing  economic  conditions.  The 
war  has  ruined  our  industry  and  our  agriculture, 
which  has  affected  our  exchange.  The  Government 
is  making  efforts  to  stimulate  industry  and  at  the 
same  time  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  such 
articles  as  Poland  possesses  in  superfluity,  for  in- 
stance, wood  and  naphtha  and,  in  the  near  future, 
sugar.  For  these  reasons  we  view  the  sinking  and 
the  present  low  rate  of  our  exchange  as  a temporary 
condition.  In  order  to  improve  our  financial  situa- 
tion further  measures  are,  of  course,  necessary, 
among  them  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  loans.  The 
Ministry  of  Finance  has  already  made  plans  for  an 
internal  loan,  from  which  we  expect  good  results.” 
Mr.  Skulski  said  that  the  Government  would  soon 
take  steps  for  the  conversion  of  the  various  curren- 
cies circulating  in  the  country  but  will  first  await 
an  improvement  in  the  exchange.  Then  the  intro- 
duction of  the  stabilized  Polish  currency,  the  Polish 
gulden  (“zloty  polski”)  will  take  place. 

Portugal 

The  new  Portuguese  imp)ort  and  export  regulations 
aim  to  combat  the  economic  crisis  due  to  the  falling 
of  the  rate  of  exchange.  The  Government  is  em- 
powered to  double  the  duties  and  surtaxes  on  articles 
listed  in  the  decree  of  May  10,  1919,  and  to  extend 
them  to  all  goods  not  necessary  to  the  economic  life 


of  the  country.  The  duties  are  to  be  paid  in  gold 
in  such  a manner  that  50  per  cent,  is  to  be  paid 
in  pounds  sterling  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange 
of  the  day  and  the  remaining  50  per  cent,  also  in 
pounds  sterling  but  according  to  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  $4.50. 

Importers  must  secure  an  import  license  from  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  In  the  case  of  imported  goods 
not  affected  by  this  decree,  the  importers  are  obliged 
to  present  at  the  Customs  House  a signed  declaration 
in  duplicate  stating  the  destination  of  the  goods, 
their  quantity,  origin,  value  in  the  country  of  origin 
and  the  total  value  including  all  transportation  and 
other  charges. 

In  the  case  of  exports  and  reexports  an  invoice 
must  be  presented  made  out  in  the  currency  of  the 
country  of  destination,  with  the  obligation  to  sell 
or  turn  over  to  the  general  Commercial  and  Exchange 
Council  50  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  currency  received. 

Russia 

Until  very  recently  the  European  press  was  full 
of  notices  picturing  the  absolute  economic  chaos  in 
Russia,  but  reports  to  the  contrary  are  now  begin- 
ning to  appear.  A Brussels  item  states  that  a com- 
mission of  Belgian  and  French  engineers  reports  that 
the  military  successes  of  the  Soviet  Government  have 
extended  the  latter’s  influence  to  the  industrial  terri- 
tories, but  that  the  workmen  of  their  owm  initiative 
are  protecting  the  factories  and  mines  from  injury. 
It  is  impossible  to  predict,  however,  when  normal 
conditions  will  be  reestablished. 

London  despatches  state  that  the  most  important 
factories  and  shops  are  keeping  their  plants  open  as 
far  as  possible,  although  the  number  of  workmen  is 
greatly  reduced. 

Jugoslavia  has  accredited  a plenipotentiary  to  the 
Soviet  Government.  The  Italian  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  has  sent  to  the  London  Com- 
mittee for  the  Exchange  of  Merchandise  a list  of 
goods  which  can  be  exported  from  Italy.  The  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Russian  Association  is  expected 
in  Rome  where  it  is  intended  to  establish  a special 
bureau  for  the  exchange  of  merchandise. 

The  Belgian  Ministry  of  Economics  is  forming  a 
commission  to  go  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  commercial  relations  with  the  Russian 
Association.  Russian  delegates  have  already  had  a 
protracted  interview  with  the  Belgian  Minister  of 
Food  Supply. 

Spain 

A Madrid  correspondent  writes  that  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  Spain  will  materially  alter  its  law  for 
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the  protection  of  domestic  industry,  or  will  depart 
from  its  system  of  a high  protective  tariff.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  new  tariff  now  in  course  of  preparation  will  be 
specially  adjusted  to  protect  the  national  industries, 
particularly  those  “infant  industries”  which  have 
arisen  during  the  war,  although  experience  has 
proven  that  this  extreme  form  of  protection  has  not 
had  the  best  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  domestic 
production. 

The  International  Exposition  to  have  been  held 
this  year  in  Barcelona  has  been  postponed  and  will 
probably  be  held  in  1923. 

Turkey 

A business  crisis  in  Constantinople  is  thought  to 
be  impending  on  accouut  of  disturbed  conditions  and 
heavy  stocks,  and  it  is  considered  advisable  to  cur- 
tail exports  to  that  city  for  the  present. 

A correspondent  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
in  Constantinople  reports  that  the  merchandise  accu- 


mulated there  is  estimated  at  over  thirteen  million 
dollars  and  that  an  indeterminate  time  will  be  re- 
quired for  its  absorption.  The  transit  trade  to 
Southern  Russia  is  estimated  at  eighty  per  cent,  and 
Constantinople’s  future  seems  bound  to  that  of  the 
latter  country.  The  banks  are  very  cautious  in  ad- 
vancing on  manufactured  goods,  requiring  margins 
up  to  fifty  per  cent. 

Ukrainia 

According  to  the  report  of  the  British  Economic 
Commission  in  South  Russia,  the  Ukrainian  wheat 
crop  in  1919  amounted  to  550,000,000  pood.  Old 
stocks  of  wheat  amounting  to  200,000,000  pood  are 
also  on  hand.  The  average  annual  crop  from  1911 
to  1915  was  418,600,000  pood.  The  rye  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  288,000,000  pood;  the  average  crop  for  the 
years  1911  to  1915  amounted  to  262,000,000  pood. 
One  hundred  million  pood  are  on  hand  from  former 
crops. 


Asia 


Cilicia 

There  is  a market  for  the  following  goods  in  Cilicia : 
hosiery,  hats,  ready-made  garments,  soap,  drugs 
and  pharmaceutical  products,  etc.  The  goods  re- 
cently imported  from  France  do  not  begin  to  supply 
the  needs  of  this  important  market. 

China 

China  is  the  second  largest  market  in  the  world 
for  cotton  goods.  Notwithstanding  importations  of 
cotton  goods  approximating  in  value  $200,000,000 
annually,  the  per  capita  annual  importation  is 
valued  at  only  fifty  cents.  China  ranks  third  in  the 
world’s  production  of  cotton.  Weaving  is  now,  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  a household  industry  though 
modern  cotton  mills  are  supplementing  the  crude 
native  production.  There  are  now  about  1,500,000 
spindles  and  9,000  plain  looms  in  operation  in  China, 
manufacturing,  almost  exclusively,  coarse  sheetings. 
Of  the  total  imports  of  manufactured  cotton,  grey 
and  white  piece  goods  are  by  far  the  most  important 
items. 

Constant  articles  of  import  are:  Shirtings,  grey; 
sheetings,  grey;  shirtings,  white;  drills;  jeans;  T- 
cloths,  31  in.,  36  in.;  cambrics;  lawns;  muslins; 
fancy  muslins;  art  muslins;  cretonnes;  prints;  printed 
drills  (crapes,  sateens) ; cotton  (Italians,  black, 
colored) ; Turkey  red  cotton ; dyed  cottons  (Italians, 


figured;  Venetians, poplins) ; shirtings,  dyed;  cotton 
flannel,  dyed;  Japanese  cotton  crape  cloth;  vel- 
veteens ; cotton  blankets,  handkerchiefs,  towels, 
yarn,  thread  in  balls  and  thread  in  spools. 

Among  new  financial  and  economic  periodicals  are 
China  and  Far  East  Finance  and  Commerce,  published 
weekly  in  Shanghai,  and  North  China  Commerce, 
published  weekly  in  Tientsin. 

The  Commission  for  the  First  Round  the  World 
Aerial  Derby  is  forming  at  Peking  an  Aero  Club  of 
China.  Similar  clubs  will  be  formed  at  Shanghai 
and  Canton.  The  Commission  will  devote  its  efforts 
to  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  aviation  and  to  the 
building  of  landing  fields  and  air  ports. 

China,  chiefly  in  Hunan  Province,  has  produced 
one-half  of  the  world’s  supply  of  antimony.  Chang- 
sha is  the  center  of  the  industry.  A noticeable  de- 
cline in  exports  occurred  during  1919.  Many  of  the 
producing  companies  became  bankrupt,  others  are 
now  running  at  a small  part  of  their  total  capacity. 
Trade  Commissioner  J.  Morgan  Clements,  of  Shang- 
hai, suggests  that  “ this  would  be  a good  time 
for  the  American  antimony  users  desiring  to  become 
interested  in  a steady  source  of  supply  to  make 
investigations  into  the  possibilities  of  acquiring 
interests  in  antimony  production  in  China.” 

The  China  Electric  Company,  organized  in  July, 
1918,  has  erected  a modern  factory  in  Chapei  Dis- 
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trict,  Shanghai.  The  main  buildings  contain  more 
than  thirty  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  Chinese  mechanics  are  receiving 
instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  telephone  and  tele- 
graph equipment.  The  machine  equipment  of  the 
factory  will  enable  the  company  to  manufacture  in 
China  all  of  the  apparatus  and  supplies  needed  in  the 
construction  of  modern  telephone  and  telegraph 
systems.  The  China  Electric  Company  is  half  owned 
by  the  Ministry  of  Communications  and  half  by  the 
Western  Electric  interests.  The  organization  is  sys- 
tematically training  a Chinese  staff.  Chinese  gradu- 
ates of  American  universities  are  given  three-year 
courses  in  the  factory  at  Hawthorne  before  their  re- 
turn to  China.  The  company  also  sends  Chinese 
students  to  America  for  training. 

One  of  Shanghai’s  important  industries  is  the  man- 
ufacture of  electric  lamps.  The  modern  factory 
erected  by  the  International  General  Electric  Com- 
pany and  conducted  by  its  subsidiary  company — 
the  General  Edison  Corporation — manufactures  be- 
tween 15,000  and  20,000  lamps  daily  and  employs  a 
staff  of  about  400  Chinese.  The  employees  are  super- 
vised by  American  and  American  educated  Chinese 
engineers.  The  electric  bulbs  are  carefully  inspected 
and  are  stamped,  the  stamp  serving  as  a guarantee 
of  quality.  Every  box  of  lamps  shipped  from  the 
factory  bears  the  trade  mark  “Made  in  China.” 

Chinese  silk  merchants  at  Shanghai  are  planning 
to  establish  a Chinese  Silk  Association  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  silk  industry,  especially  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  silk  for  exporting.  The  South  China 
industry  is  chiefly  the  jjroduction  of  true  or  mulberry 
silk.  The  tussah  or  wild  silk  industry  is  centered  in 
Manchuria  and  Shantung.  Antung,  with  several 
hundred  filatures,  is  now  the  principal  producing 
center. 

The  Imperial  Institute  bulletin  states  that  a con- 
servative estimate  of  the  production  of  wool  in  China 
and  Tibet  is  200  million  pounds.  This  is  about  40 
million  pounds  in  excess  of  the  estimated  production 
of  India  and  Afghanistan  and  not  far  behind  the 
production  of  Australia.  Purchasers  of  Chinese 
wool  are,  almost  exclusively,  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Japan.  In  1913,  the  United 
States  took  77  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  China’s 
exported  w^ool;  in  1918,  41  per  cent.  In  1913,  Japan 
took  but  3 per  cent.;  in  1918,  46  per  cent.  The 
greatly  increased  share  of  Japan  in  the  Chinese  wool 
market  points  to  increased  Japanese  manufacture 
of  yarn  and  of  woolen  goods.  Chinese  woolen 
factories  are  in  operation  in  Shanghai,  Tientsin, 
Peking,  Wuchang  and  Lanchow.  The  industry  has 
great  possibilities. 


Manufacturers  of  soaps  and  cheap  cooking  oils 
will  find  in  China  almost  unlimited  supplies  of 
ground-nut  oil.  Six  years  ago,  the  trade  in  ground- 
nut oil  was  small.  In  1913,  Tsingtao  exported  less 
than  20  milhon  pounds  of  oil;  in  1918,  the  exports 
exceeded  80  million  pounds.  Tsingtao  is  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  collection  of  ground-nut  oil  for  export. 
Several  Japanese  companies  in  the  vicinity  are  ex- 
perimenting with  the  use  of  power  presses  for  the 
extraction  of  oil.  But  usually  the  nuts  are  ground 
at  the  place  of  production.  The  Towa  Oil  Company 
(Japanese)  has  oil  mills  at  Chingpie,  Kiaochow, 
Kalchang  and  Newchang.  Shantung  is  the  largest 
ground-nut  producing  district  in  China.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  produces  about  500  million  pounds 
of  nuts  annually.  Chihli  and  Kiangsu  also  produce 
large  crops  of  ground-nuts. 

It  is  thought  that  a market  for  gas  producers  using 
bituminous  coal  could  be  developed  in  and  near 
Tientsin. 

India 

India  is  at  the  present  time  enjoying  a period  of 
unsurpassed  prosperity,  with  abundant  harvests  and 
a favorable  trade  balance  of  about  £8,000,000 
monthly.  Imports  into  British  India  during  1919 
increased  by  $74,1 15,000  and  exports  by  $165,240,000 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  export 
of  raw  materials  increased  $199,260,000,  manufac- 
tures by  $43,740,000,  and  export  of  foodstuffs  de- 
creased by  $104,490,000. 

New  companies  are  being  floated  almost  daily. 
One  hundred  companies  with  a capital  of  Rs.  28 
crores  (about  $128,000,000  current  rate  of  exchange) 
registered  in  India  during  November.  New  textile 
mills  are  being  opened  up  all  over  the  country,  while 
existing  ones  are  being  enlarged.  Record  prices  are 
being  obtained  both  for  yarn  and  cloth,  and  Indian 
cotton  mills  are  reported  to  be  making  from  300  to 
400  per  cent,  profit  annually,  and  first  class  scrip  is 
quoted  8 to  10  times  the  par  value. 

The  recently  imposed  export  tax  on  raw  hides  and 
skins  is  proving  a boon  to  Indian  tanners  and  shoe 
manufacturers,  and  extensive  developments  are  ex- 
pected along  these  lines. 

Gross  earnings  for  the  State  Railways  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1919,  were  the  highest  on  record, 
$247,374,000  being  realized,  nearly  nineteen  million 
dollars  beyond  the  budget  estimate. 

The  Burma  oil  fields  are  giving  encouraging  re- 
sults; the  output  of  the  principal  fields  shows  con- 
siderable improvement  due  to  increased  activity  and 
to  the  introduction  of  up-to-date  methods  of  opera- 
tion. 
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The  1919-20  cotton  crop  is  expected  to  show  a 
large  increase  over  last  year,  the  latest  estimate  at 
hand  showing  an  increase  of  8 per  cent,  in  acreage 
and  54  per  cent,  in  yield. 

The  Indian  Government  as  previously  announced 
has  adopted  the  gold  standard  for  India,  placing  the 
rupee  on  a gold  basis  at  10  rupees  to  the  sovereign, 
which  has  until  now  been  legal  tender  at  the  rate 
of  15  rupees  to  the  sovereign. 

Japan 

Our  correspondent.  The  Seventy  Fourth  Bank, 
Ltd.,  of  Yokohama,  writes  under  date  of  February  6, 
1920: 

Outstanding  features  in  the  financial  and  commercial  world 
of  Japan  last  year  were  the  increased  note  issues  and  the 
high  prices  of  commodities.  This  was  especially  true  from 
August  to  November,  when  the  business  activities  of  the 
country  were  unprecedented. 

In  the  place  of  iron  and  other  metals,  which  were  most  in 
demand  during  the  war  period,  cotton  and  silk  became  the 
products  of  first  importance  last  year,  the  demand  for  securi- 
ties being  a close  second.  For  instance,  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  silk  was  quoted  at  Yen -1250  per  package,  and 
is  now  quoted  at  Yen-4000.  (A  package  contains  1322 
pounds.)  Shares  of  the  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange  were  quoted 
at  Yen-161  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  and  are  now  quoted 
at  Yen-480. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  Government  tried  to 
curb  the  advancing  prices  of  commodities  by  restricting  the 
export  of  certain  commodities,  and  by  repealing  the  import 
tariff  on  cotton  goods,  beef,  eggs,  and  beans.  The  Bank  of 
Japan,  coop>erating  with  the  Government,  put  a ban  upon 
loans  for  speculative  purposes. 

Despite  this  precaution,  however,  money  became  unusually 
dear,  and  in  the  Tokyo  market  call  money  carried  to  the  new 
year  was  quoted  at  llH  per  cent,  and  the  discount  rate  on 
first-class  paper  at  9H  per  cent.  Shortly  after  the  year  had 
opened,  there  was  a plethora  of  money  in  Japan,  and  the  rate 
on  day  to  day  money  fell  to  4^  per  cent.  It  is  not  anticipated, 
however,  that  the  people  will  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
money  at  low  rates  of  interest  during  the  present  year. 

In  glancing  over  several  reports  of  labor  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  one  is  led  to  remark  that  if  the  word  Japan 
were  substituted  for  America,  or  rather,  the  United  States, 
such  reports  would  very  accurately  describe  the  situation 
here  at  this  time.  There  is  great  unrest,  constant  demands 
for  increased  wages  and  salaries,  demands  for  fewer  hours  of 
labor,  with  the  result  that  production  is  descreasing  and  prices 
continuing  to  rise.  There  have  been  a great  many  strikes, 
the  latest  being  that  of  many  thousands  of  steel  workers  at 
the  Imperial  Steel  Plant,  Yawata,  who  are  demanding  an 
increase  of  30  per  cent,  in  wages,  and  an  eight  hour  day. 
The  steel  plant  at  Yawata  is  controlled  by  the  Government 
and  supplies  much  of  the  steel  used  in  Japan.  The  strike  will 
have  a serious  effect  upon  many  of  the  manufacturing  con- 
cerns of  Japan,  especially  upon  the  shipbuilding  industry. 

The  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  are  now  in 
session,  and  several  questions  of  grave  importance  are  under 
consideration.  The  principal  one  is  the  nation-wide  agitation 
for  universal  suffrage,  and  three  bills  bearing  on  this  question 


are  now  before  the  House,  the  chief  feature  of  the  bills  being 
to  determine  the  qualifications  for  suffrage. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  suffrage  bill  is  the  bill  regarding 
taxation,  especially  that  section  relating  to  the  taxing  of  in- 
comes. In  the  proposed  tax  schedule  not  only  will  dividends 
be  taxed  to  the  corporations,  before  being  paid,  as  now,  but 
will  be  assessed  to  individuals  as  well,  thereby  resulting  in  a 
double  tax.  The  taxing  of  bank  deposits  is  also  a feature  of 
the  new  tax  bill. 

Noticeable  increases  occurred  during  1919  in 
imports  of  rice,  beans,  peas,  sugar,  and  other  foods; 
raw  cotton,  oil-cake,  crude  sulphate  of  ammonium, 
crude  india-rubber  and  gutta  percha,  wool,  hides  and 
skins,  coal;  construction  materials,  pulp  for  paper- 
making, nickel  (ingot  and  grain),  leathers;  machinery, 
petroleum  oil,  paper,  cotton  tissues.  Noticeable 
decreases  in  imports  were  in  flax,  hemp,  jute,  rape- 
seed;  iron  bars,  rods,  plates,  sheets,  pipes  and  tubes; 
pig  iron;  lead;  antimony;  tin,  brass  and  bronze; 
tanning  extracts;  coal  tar  dyes;  steam  vessels. 

Marked  increases  in  exports  occurred  in  sake;  coal, 
wood;  raw  silk,  plaits  for  hat-making,  camphor,  men- 
thol crystal;  cotton  tissues,  habutae,  cotton  under- 
wear, matches,  glass  and  glass  manufactures,  toys, 
pottery,  hats,  caps,  bonnets,  tablecloths.  Decreases 
in  exports  were  in  practically  all  foods,  also  in 
waste  silk,  cotton  yarns,  copper,  zinc,  colza  oil,  fish 
oil,  whale  oil,  sulphur;  paper,  buttons,  silk  handker- 
chiefs, woolen  tissues,  knitted  goods  other  than 
cotton  underwear. 

The  dye  industry  was  carried  on  in  a primitive 
way  in  1914.  In  1917,  nearly  200  dye  factories 
employing  26,000  workmen  were  listed  in  Japan. 
Mter  the  armistice,  the  industry  declined.  The 
latest  census  lists  97  dye  factories  with  30,000  em- 
ployees. The  decrease,  therefore,  means  not  only 
failure  but  consolidation.  Sulphur,  direct,  basic, 
acid  and  vat  colors,  as  well  as  intermediates,  are 
produced.  Sulphur  colors,  especially  black,  are  the 
best  of  the  products  of  Japanese  dye  factories. 
Direct  red,  basic  purple,  acid  yellow  and  acid  red 
are  of  fair  quality.  Notwithstanding  the  creditable 
advance  in  the  Japanese  dye  industry,  importations 
have  been  large,  especially  in  1918,  the  largest  im- 
ports in  that  year  being  aniline  dyes  from  the  United 
States.  In  1919,  the  United  States  maintained  its 
lead  in  the  Empire’s  dye  trade,  Switzerland  ranking 
second.  Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1919 
were  chiefly  direct  colors  and  acid  colors;  from 
Switzerland,  ciba  indigo.  There  has  been  some  ex- 
port of  Japanese  dyes,  chiefly  sulphur  dyes  and 
methyl  violet.  The  future  of  the  industry  is  admit- 
tedly uncertain. 

The  Japanese  Government  is  taking  a special 
interest  in  the  woolen  trade.  Japan  has  secured  the 
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place  formerly  held  by  Germany  in  Eastern  markets 
for  woolen  mannfactures.  Japanese-made  traveling 
rugs  are  now  competing  with  those  of  British  manu- 
facture. Japanese  yams  are  widely  known.  A 
Japanese  company  proposes  to  manufacture  woolen 
goods  on  a large  scale  in  China  and  to  establish 
factories  at  Mukden  and  Tientsin. 

1^  East  and  W est  News  announces  that  business  men 
of  Kyoto,  Osaka,  and  Kobe  propose  to  hold  a world’s 
peace  fair.  The  exposition  proper  will  be  in  Kyoto 
and  branches  in  Osaka  and  Kobe.  All  parts  of  the 
world  will  contribute  to  the  exhibition  which  will 
probably  be  ready  in  1922. 

Persia 

Shoes,  saddlery  and  leather  goods  are  in  demand 
in  Persia,  although  there  is  local  competition  in  the 
leather  industry  of  Hamadan,  130  miles  from  Ker- 
manshah.  There  would  be  a considerable  sale  of 
boots  for  mule  drivers  and  pilgrims  and  there  is 
also  a small  demand  for  shoes  of  better  quality  for 
the  well-to-do  classes. 

The  Philippines 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
1919,  shows  a marked  decrease  from  1918  in  exports 
of  sugar  due,  in  large  part,  to  devastating  typhoons 
in  harvest  time;  a fifty  per  cent,  decrease  in  exports 
of  copra  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  cocoanut  oil 
industry  in  the  Islands;  and  a decrease  of  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  in  exports  of  hemp  due  chiefly  to  the 
unsettled  conditions  following  the  termination  of  the 
war.  Increases  occurred  in  exports  of  cocoanut  oil 
and  cigars. 

In  1918,  the  trade  balance  in  favor  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  $36,596.  In  1919,  the  balance  against  the 
Philippines  was  $5,521,226.  Increased  imports  were 
largely  of  agricultural  implements,  including  tractors 
and  tmcks,  structural  steel,  sugar  mill  and  lumber 
mill  machinery.  Despite  last  year’s  unfavorable 
balance,  the  Islands  are  experiencing  a period 
of  great  industrial  activity.  The  Philippine  Com- 
mercial Agency  states  that  “last  year  saw  . . . 
more  actual  interest  manifested  in  industrial  and 
commercial  development  by  the  Filipinos  than  at 
any  previous  time.  Foundations  are  being  laid  not 
only  for  the  export  of  raw  materials,  as  heretofore,  but 
for  the  entrance  into  the  world  markets  of  such  fin- 
ished products  as  cocoanut  oil,  embroidered  lingerie, 
and  women’s  wearing  apparel,  rope,  finished  lumber, 
centrifugal  sugar  and  canned  sea  foods.” 

Our  correspondent,  the  Asia  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, Manila,  writes  under  date  of  February  4,  1920; 

Trade  conditions  in  the  Philippines  in  general  are  favorable 
for  1920.  The  total  trade  has  steadily  increased  since  1914. 


Up  to  1918  the  increase  was  largely  due  to  exports,  but  in  1919 
to  greatly  expanded  imports.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  trade  for  1920  will  not  fall  below  that  for  1919,  with 
probabilities  of  the  figures  for  the  latter  year  being  exceeded. 
The  most  promising  fields  of  local  industry  for  the  present 
year  are  in  cane  sugar  and  tobacco.  While  the  outlook  for 
Manila  hemp  and  cocoanut  products  is  not  so  good  as  that 
for  cane  sugar  and  tobacco  products,  it  is  believed  that  the 
conditions  of  the  former-mentioned  staples  will  equal  those  for 
1919.  The  great  demand  for  cane  sugar,  due  to  the  world’s 
shortage  of  this  product,  and  the  rapid  installation  of  sugar 
centrals  and  of  machinery  for  the  cultivation  and  production 
thereof  for  1919  will  probably  continue  during  the  greater 
part  of  1920.  This  fact  will  be  reflected,  consequently,  in 
the  continued  growth  of  imports  of  iron  and  steel  products 
into  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Regarding  textiles,  the  1919  importation  was  considerably 
smaller  than  that  for  1918,  stocks  of  which  were  held  over 
and  disposed  of  in  1919,  with  the  result  that  the  demand  for 
textiles  at  the  present  time  is  satisfactory.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  importation  of  these  goods  during  1920  will 
be  much  less  in  volume  than  in  1919. 

Provincial  dealers  who  have  held  off  bu)dng  for  many 
months  on  account  of  expecting  lower  prices  have  been  forced 
to  replenish  their  depleted  stocks  and  to  pay  the  prices  asked. 
Whereas  Manila  stocks  for  the  past  year  and  a half  have  been 
large,  due  to  very  little  ordering  on  the  part  of  importers 
during  the  past  few  months  and  to  a greatly  stimulated  local 
business,  the  anticipated  shortage  in  goods  is  fast  approach- 
ing, and  within  a very  short  time  this  market  will  be  practically 
bare  of  stocks. 

At  last  this  market  is  paying  the  higher  prices  which  it  has 
long  refused  to  pay,  but  even  so  practically  all  sales  are  made 
at  prices  below  replacement  figures.  An  interesting  feature 
in  the  textile  trade  is  that,  despite  much  higher  prices,  there 
is  a stronger  demand  for  better  qualities  of  cloth  than  has 
ever  before  been  noticed. 

The  difficulties  of  buying  goods  in  the  States  are  not  alone 
due  to  the  continued  advancing  prices,  but  also  to  the  far-off 
deliveries,  most  mills  being  sold  ahead  for  several  months  on 
practically  all  numbers. 

Siam 

Siam’s  trade  with  the  Federated  Malay  States  re- 
ceived an  impetus  in  the  recent  establishment  of  rail- 
way connections  between  the  two  countries.  Euro- 
pean mails  are  now  landed  at  Penang  and  sent  to 
Bangkok  by  rail,  resulting  in  a considerable  saving  of 
time.  Through  trains  are  not  yet  running,  three  days 
being  now  required  for  the  journey  from  Bangkok  to 
Penang,  and  four  days  for  the  return  journey. 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  to  Aranya  Pradesa  the 
railway  which  now  connects  Bangkok  and  Patriew. 
The  length  of  the  extension  will  be  about  110  miles. 

Syria 

During  the  war  building  activity  ceased  entirely 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  laborers  and  of  foreign 
construction  materials,  window  glass,  etc.  Syria 
also  offers  a market  for  ready  made  clothing,  linen, 
etc.  Lately,  however,  large  quantities  of  cotton 
goods  have  been  imported  from  England. 
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Latin  America 


r 

I 


1 ' Argentina 

I 

Important  markets  for  construction  material  and 
agricultural  machinery,  wine  barrels,  etc.,  are  open 
j in  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires  is  to  have  an  immense 

‘ building,  on  the  Avenida  de  Mayo,  with  a cupola 

76  meters  in  height.  The  streets  of  the  capital  city 
I'  are  to  be  paved  at  a cost  of  2 million  pesos.  About 

I 20,000  barrels  per  month  are  needed  for  the  wine 

1 ; district  of  Mendoza.  An  exceptionally  strong  de- 

; mand  exists  for  agricultural  machines  and  imple- 

j ' ! ments,  fencing  wire  and  gah'anized  iron  sheets  for 
j ' roofing  and  the  first  named  will  be  increasingly 

I sought  as  a result  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  being 

1*  undertaken  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Argentine. 

Other  goods  said  to  be  in  demand  are  pottery,  glass- 
ware, hardware,  particularly  tools,  pots  and  pans, 
paper,  especially  good  writing  paper  and  dentists 
materials. 

The  quebracho  industry  is  being  developed  by  the 
newly-formed  stock  company  capitalized  at  20 
million  pesos,  in  the  Province  of  Santiago  del  Estero 
and  the  territory  of  El  Chaco. 

To  further  the  interest  of  British  and  North 
American  communities  in  this  and  the  neighboring 
republics,  and  to  foster  the  existing  good  relations, 

' is  the  purpose  of  the  newly  established  Anglo- 

American  Journal  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Brazil 

Shipping  facilities  in  Brazil  are  being  extended 
both  by  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  and  port 
/ works  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  new  docks  and 

* breakwaters  are  to  be  built  on  either  side  of  the 

existing  docks,  and  by  the  increased  construction  of 
vessels  in  Brazilian  ports  resulting  from  the  granting 
of  Governmental  bonuses  of  $25  to  $37.50  per  ton 
for  all  ships  constructed  in  those  ports. 

The  financial  situation  of  Brazil  will  be  consider- 
ably affected  by  the  further  suspension  of  the  ex- 
change of  notes  for  gold.  The  decree  to  this  effect 
passed  December  5,  1917  and  in  effect  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1919,  has  been  extended  two  years  by  decree 
of  January  2,  1920,  but  the  exchange  of  notes  to 
meet  the  external  debt  of  the  Government  remains 

an  exception  to  the  decree. 

Brazil  has  increasing  markets  for  iron  and  steel, 
railway  materials,  machinery  and  construction  mate- 
rials. To  meet  the  growing  needs  for  iron  and  steel, 
the  Government  is  trying  to  develop  the  local  re- 
sources. It  has  exempted  from  taxation  and  granted 
I \ certain  rights  and  concessions  to  a New  York  syndi- 

! ! cate  which  purports  to  develop  mines,  build  furnaces 
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for  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  metal  sheeting  and 
to  construct  railways  from  the  ports  in  the  State  of 
Espirito  Santo  to  connect  with  the  Victoria  Minas 
railway  which  now  reaches  to  the  iron  ore  fields  of 
Minas  Geraes.  Other  new  railways  are  projected 
and  existing  lines  are  to  be  electrified.  Since  English 
producers  are  unable  to  guarantee  the  time  of  de- 
livery nor  can  they  promise  delivery  within  a year 
or  more  and  since  American  engineers  have  been 
hired  for  carrying  out  many  important  projects, 
American  products  will  find  good  sales. 

Irrigation  and  roadmaking  machinery  and  mate- 
rials are  needed  for  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands 
in  Northeastern  Brazil  projected  by  the  Government. 

Cement  of  both  first  and  second  grades  is  in  de- 
mand due  to  the  industrial  expansion  in  Brazil. 

Brazil  has  good  markets  for  motor  cars.  The  pref- 
erences as  to  the  qualities  of  these  cars  include  the 
torpedo  shape,  color  of  dark  blue  or  black  with 
yellow  or  nickel  stripes,  cars  built  for  7 passengers, 
with  4 and  6 cylinders,  magneto  ignition,  special 
dynamo  for  illumination  and  battery  loading,  etc. 

Chile 

Trade  with  Chile  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
improvements  to  be  made  at  the  port  of  Valparaiso. 
Various  works  including  a central  electric  lighting 
and  distributing  system  are  projected  for  which  bids 
are  desired,  to  be  opened  Jime  15,  1920. 

Two  new  plants  are  being  established  in  Chile, — 
a small-arms  factory  by  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co., 
(American)  and  a meat-freezing  plant  by  the 
“Sociedad  Frigorifico  de  Puerto  Montt”  capitalized 
at  $1,000,000.  The  latter  concern  has  300  hectares 
of  land  near  Puerto  Montt  and  will  prepare  con- 
serves, extracts,  grease  and  fertilizers. 

The  State  Railw^ays  Association  desires  tenders 
for  Norwegian  brea,  castor  oil,  beltings  for  dynamos, 
ebonite  in  bars  and  plates,  hydrometers,  dry  piles, 
double  polished  “tulipas”;  small  electric  lamps,  wire 
insulators  and  other  electric  articles,  the  bids  to  be 
opened  April  20. 

Colombia 

A good  market  is  open  in  Colombia  for  goods  of 
general  utility,  machinery  of  different  kinds,  agri- 
cultural implements,  structural  steel  and  other 
materials,  railway  rolling  stock,  motor  cars,  motor 
cycles,  and  pedal  cycles. 

Cuba 

There  is  a market  in  Cuba  for  railway  equipment. 
Five  thousand  American  freight  cars,  loaned  during 
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Note:  The  Forei^  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  is  exceptionally  equipped  to 
reply  promptly  to  inquiries  regarding  current  market  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  opportunities 
for  the  sale  of  specific  products  abroad,  trade  and  banking  methods,  foreign  tariffs,  names  of  foreign 
buyers,  and  the  credit  standing  of  foreign  firms.  Its  service  is  available  to  customers  and  to  others 
interested  in  international  banking  connections  and  foreign  trade. 


the  war  to  the  sugar  industry,  and  still  in  use  there, 
are  to  be  replaced  in  addition  to  other  rolling  stock. 
There  is  also  a market  for  imported  preserves  and 
jellies.  Jams  prepared  from  berries  are  good  sellers, 
strawberry  jam  being  the  favorite. 

N ICARAGUA 

Railway  and  roadbuilding  materials  are  needed 
in  Nicaragua  for  the  construction  of  a railroad  from 
west  of  Matagalpa  to  the  highways  in  the  principal 
departments  of  the  Republic,  for  all  of  which  a 
10  million  dollar  loan  has  just  been  arranged. 


Panama 

Road  improvements  in  Panama  are  to  be  made 
this  year,  from  the  surplus  of  the  Government’s 
funds,  and  commerce  between  Panama  and  the 
United  States  will  be  stimulated  by  the  commercial 
arbitration  agreement  which  has  just  been  signed. 


Peru 

The  construction  this  year  of  numerous  public 
works  in  Peru  is  a noticeable  feature  of  her  prepara- 
tion to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  her  independence 
in  1921.  The  construction  of  pavements,  drainage 
and  water  supply  in  Lima,  Callao  and  surrounding 
points,  and  in  20  capitals  of  departments  is  being 
undertaken.  An  American  engineer  has  recently 
been  selected  to  have  charge  of  irrigation  work  in 
the  country,  work  to  Idc  commenced  in  the  province 
of  Canete.  A 12  mile  road  from  the  mines  of  the 
Vanadium  Steel  Corporation  to  Lake  Pun  Run,  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  company’s  transportation, 
has  just  been  let  by  which  the  company  will  be  able 
to  double  or  triple  the  output  of  ore. 

Markets  for  various  electrical  appliances  and  ap- 
paratus are  open  as  a result  of  increased  building- 
activity  in  Lima.  Jewelry  of  various  kinds  adapted 
to  the  Peruvian  tastes  is  in  demand. 


Porto  Rico 


The  sale  of  agricultural  machinery  in  Porto  Rico 
will  be  stimulated  by  the  establishment  of  a branch 
farm  loan  bank  in  that  country.  The  local  planters 
are  to  take  stock  in  the  branch  bank  and  the  bank 
will  lend  directly  to  them. 


Uruguay 


Uruguay  will  offer  good  markets  for  railway  and 
building  materials  in  the  near  future.  The  Govern- 
ment expects  to  construct  a railway  line  from  San 
Carlos  (near  Maldonado)  to  Rocha  in  order  to  con- 
nect the  latter  place  with  Montevideo  and  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  the  comparatively  isolated 
department  of  Rocha.  Moreover,  a million  pesos  are 
being  provided  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
various  public  works.  Funds  allotted  for  new  works 
are:  50,000  pesos  for  the  initial  cost  of  a state  regis- 
tration building;  50,000  pesos  for  sanitary  material 
for  the  national  board  of  hygiene;  40,000  for  combat- 
ing the  grippe  epidemic;  20,000  toward  a national 
institute  for  the  blind;  80,000  for  the  house  of  correc- 
tion in  Montevideo,  and  150,000  toward  the  recon- 
struction of  firemen’s  headquarters  and  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  for  Government  supervisors.  Sums 
designated  for  repairs  are:  240,000  pesos  for  school 
buildings;  200,000  for  police  stations  and  prisons; 
20,000  for  state  industrial  schools  and  their  equip- 
ment; 50,000  for  repairs  to  municipal  buildings  in 
Montevideo  and  26,314  for  the  treasury  buildings. 


Venezuela 


The  pearl  fisheries  off  the  islands  of  Margarita, 
Coche,  Cubagua  and  neighboring  islands,  together 
with  the  peninsula  of  Araya  and  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco, 
are  now  open  for  exploitation  according  to  a Govern- 
mental decree. 


New  York,  April  16,  1920 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway,  New  York 
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Financial  and  Business  Conditions  in  the  United  States 


A STRIKE  of  railroad  workers,  not  authorized  by 
the  leaders  of  the  brotherhoods,  which  began 
in  Chicago  two  weeks  ago,  has  spread  across  the 
country  until  at  the  moment  of  writing,  service  on  all 
the  trunk  lines  and  on  many  of  the  local  roads  is 
severally  crippled.  Employes  who  apparently  have 
been  satisfied  with  present  wage  scales  and  working 
conditions,  or  who  at  least  have  evidenced  a willing- 
ness to  wait  until  the  machinery  provided  for  in  the 
recently  enacted  Transportation  Act  shall  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  function  in  the  direction  of  a 
settlement  of  differences  with  the  railroad  managers, 
have  suddenly  quit  work  without  giving  any  reason 
therefor.  In  some  instances  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  formulate  grievances  after  striking.  This 
procedure,  and  the  character  of  the  meetings  held, 
lend  color  to  the  contention  of  the  railroad  managers 
and  the  union  oflScials  that  the  strike  is  without 
definable  reason,  but  is  an  amorphous  expression  of 
the  resentment  of  ultra  radical  elements  among  the 
workers  against  the  conservatism  of  their  ofiBcials. 

At  the  moment  two  features  of  the  situation  are 
worthy  of  special  note.  The  first  is  the  concerted 
effort  of  the  union  leaders  and  the  railroad  managers 
to  defeat  the  strike.  It  would  seem  that  not  only 
this  emergency,  but  also  the  prospect  of  its  repetition, 
had  forced  a larger  measure  of  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion upon  the  owners  of  the  roads  and  those  who 
constitute  the  more  dependable  elements  among 
their  employes.  The  fact  that  they  are  working  in 
harmony  in  this  crisis  when  the  business  of  one  and 
the  prestige  of  the  other  is  at  stake  may  convince 
them  of  the  necessity  of  better  understanding  in  the 
future.  Fully*  as  important  is  the  disregard  of  the 
strikers  for  the  machinery  provided  in  the  Trans- 
portation Act  to  settle  labor  disputes.  Unless  such 
methods  as  have  been  approved  by  the  Congress  are 
availed  of  in  these  cases,  it  is  futile  to  try  to  work 
out  any  arrangement  for  better  industrial  relations, 
just  as  it  is  futile  to  make  contracts  with  labor  unions 


if  the  terms  of  them  are  to  be  disregarded  at  the  mere 
whim  of  one  of  the  parties. 

Wage  Demands  Unsettled 

The  committees  of  railway  executives  and  repre- 
sentatives of  railway  employes  which  have  been 
considering  the  demands  of  fourteen  railway  labor 
organizations  for  wage  increases  amounting  to  more 
than  a billion  dollars  have  not  only  been  unable  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  justice  of  these  demands, 
but  have  also  disagreed  as  to  the  proper  procedure 
under  the  Transportation  Act.  The  executives  hold 
that  because  the  granting  of  such  an  amount  in 
increased  wages  would  affect  carriers  charges,  a 
decision  cannot  be  rendered  except  by  the  Labor 
Board  upon  which  the  public  will  have  representa- 
tion. They  have  accordingly  invited  the  employes’ 
representatives  on  the  conference  committee  to  join 
with  them  in  preparing  data  to  be  presented  to  the 
Labor  Board.  The  employes’  representatives,  on  the 
other  hand,  assert  that  the  executives  are  shirking 
responsibility  in  refusing  to  decide  for  or  against 
the  wage  increases  demanded.  President  Wilson  has 
been  appealed  to,  and  as  the  Labor  Board  has  just 
been  appointed,  the  matter  is  exactly  where  it  was 
when  the  demands  w^ere  first  presented.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  this  situation  is  responsible  for  the 
“outlaw”  strike  above  referred  to. 

Winter  Wheat  Conditions 

A forecast  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  places 
the  crop  of  winter  wheat  at  483,617,000  bushels, 
compared  with  731,636,000  bushels  last  year.  For 
the  country  as  a whole  the  condition  was  75.6  per 
cent,  of  normal,  compared  with  99.8  last  year  and 
84.1  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  decline 
from  last  December  was  9.6  points.  In  the  great 
central  winter  wheat  belt  the  crop  condition  is  very 
low  and  considerable  abandoned  acreage  will  be 
shown,  according  to  reports  reaching  the  Depart- 
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ments.  The  percentag«i  of  acreage  abandoned  this 
year  will  be  reported  by  the  Government  in  May. 

There  were  38,770,000  acres  sown  to  winter  wheat 
last  fall,  compared  with  42,301,000  acres  in  1918  and 
an  average  of  32,300,000  acres  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  production  of  rye  this  year  was  forecast  by  the 
Department  at  75,841,000  bushels.  Rye  production 
last  year  was  88,378,000  bushels  and  the  previous 
year  91,041,000  bushels.  Condition  of  rye  this  year 
is  86.8  per  cent,  of  normal.  A year  ago  it  was  90.6 

per  cent;  two  years  ago,  85.8;  and  the  ten-year 
average,  89.0. 

Credit  Conservation 

Observers  of  the  banking  situation  are  predicting 
further  action  looking  toward  curtailment  of  credit 
facilities  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  as  the  result 
of  a conference  of  the  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  with  the  Board.  It  is  understood 
that  most  detailed  information  was  laid  before  the 
conference  and  that  no  phase  of  the  present  credit 
situation  was  unexamined.  x\mong  the  important 
measures  suggested  was  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  providing  for  progressive  rates  in  the 
case  of  heavy  borrowers,  the  claim  being  that  this 
would  save  the  smaller  and  more  conservative 
borrowers  from  the  burdens  of  higher  discount  rates, 
while  exacting  them  from  the  larger  beneficiaries  of 
the  system.  In  connection  with  this  conference  and 
the  several  suggestions  for  imposing  penalties  upon 
speculative  transactions,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
statement  of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
with  respect  to  borrowings  by  the  banks  in  New  York 
City.  This  statement  says: 

“On  December  31,  1918,  following  the  armistice, 
national  bank  loans  stood  at  $9,910,000,000.  On 
December  31,  1919,  these  loans  stood  at  $11,786,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  $1,867,000,000,  or  close  to 
20  per  cent.  Since  the  close  of  1919  the  country- 
wide expansion  has  continued,  and  the  growth  in  the 
total  loans  of  the  banks  of  the  country,  both  national 
and  State,  in  the  last  fifteen  months  may  be  esti- 
mated with  reasonable  conservatism  at  a minimum 
of  $5,000,000,000.  In  this  expansion,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  New  \ork  City  banks  had  almost  no 
part.” 

America’s  Trade  Ships 

The  opening  of  America’s  first  National  Marine 
Exposition  in  New  York  this  week  has  directed 
attention  to  the  progress  this  country  has  made 
recently  in  shipbuilding  and  in  carrying  ocean 
freights.  According  to  Department  of  Commerce 


figures,  American  ships  have  this  year  taken  the 
lead  from  Great  Britain  in  the  transportation  of 
ocean-borne  exports  from  the  United  States.  In 
January,  1919,  American  vessels  carried  20.6  per 
cent,  of  these  exports,  while  ships  of  Great  Britain 
took  41.3  per  cent.;  in  January,  1920,  the  percentage 
for  American  boats  was  48.3,  while  that  for  Great 
Britain  had  fallen  off  to  33.5.  The  record  for  im- 
ports is  not  so  favorable,  the  percentage  for  Ameri- 
can ships  having  fallen  from  35.9  in  January,  1919, 
to  32.8  for  January,  1920,  while  Great  Britain’s 
percentage  jumped  from  9.9  to  41.8.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1914,  overseas  clearances  of  American  ships 
from  the  United  States  totalled  only  745,242  tons, 
as  -against  24,127,170  for  foreign  ships;  in  the 
calendar  year  1920,  American  clearances  mounted  to 
8,610,226  tons,  while  those  of  foreign  ships  dropped 
to  17,879,607.  American  tonnage  registered  for 
foreign  trade  increased  from  1,076,000  gross  tons  in 
1914  to  9,200,000  in  March  1920. 

Government  Expenditures 

\\  ithout  mentioning  the  bonus  to  men  who  served 
in  the  World  War,  for  which  much  pressure  is  being 
brought  to  bear  on  political  leaders  by  certain 
elements  in  the  American  Legion,  Representative 
Mondell,  the  House  Republican  leader,  has  issued 
a solemn  warning  against  further  increases  in  Gov- 
ernment expenditures.  Declaring  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  reducing  estimates  by  a billion  and 
a quarter  if  the  legislators  do  not  give  way  to  “the 
constant  and  continuous  clamor  for  expenditures 
outside  of  the  estimates,  for  increased  pay,  for  rivers 
and  harbors,  for  new  and  unnecessary  adventures  in 
public  expenditures,  for  excessive  appropriations  to 
our  military  and  naval  establishments,”  he  says: 

We  cannot  meet  further  expenditures  through  the  issue  of 
bonds.  Further  bond  issues  could  only  be  floated  at  greatly 
increased  interest  rates,  at  the  cost  of  a considerable  reduction 
in  the  market  value  of  outstanding  Government  securities, 
with  the  grave  danger  of  wrecking  the  specie  basis  of  our  cur- 
rency, with  the  certamty  of  increasing  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties and  further  enhancing  the  cost  of  living.  Under  these 
conditions  a further  bond  issue  is  unthinkable. 

His  prediction  that  further  short  time  borrowings 
by  the  Treasury  would  have  to  be  made  at  advanced 
rates  has  been  borne  out  by  the  offer  on  April  11  of 
$250,000,000  or  more  of  Treasury  certificates  of 
indebtedness  at  5 and  per  cent.,  as  against  the 
previous  high  rate  of  4^  per  cent. 

Debt  Reduction 

An  announcement  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Houston  that  during  the  month  of  March  a reduction 
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of  $705,660,000  in  the  National  debt  had  been 
accomplished,  called  forth  a warning  to  the  gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  that  this  reduction 
was  only  temporary  and  that  it  should  not  be  over- 
emphasized. In  his  letter  Secretary  Houston  says: 
“Though  progress  has  been  made  since  last  August 
in  reducing  the  gross  debt  and  the  floating  debt  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  from  taxes  and 
salvage  and  by  reducing  the  net  balance  in  the 
general  fund,  it  would  be  a mistake  to  assume  that 
any  such  reduction  in  the  public  debt  as  occurred  in 
March  was  other  than  temporary.  The  income  and 
profits  tax  payment  in  March  amounted  to  $919,000,- 
000  on  the  basis  of  the  Treasury  daily  statements, 
while  the  Government’s  other  current  revenues 
amounted  only  to  about  $180,000,000.  Its  current 
expenditures  in  March  exceeded  $537,000,000. 
Obviously  the  Government  must  be  a heavy  borrower 
in  April  and  May  and  the  public  debt  will  be  again 
increased  in  those  months.” 

Business  Conditions 

A general  sinking  of  commodity  prices  has  become 
a will  of  the  wisp  for  this  country.  One  or  two 
circumstances  favorable  to  recession  may  appear 
but  they  are  quickly  offset  by  counter  elements  and 
the  student  of  index  tables  joins  the  manufacturer, 
the  builder,  and  the  merchant  in  acknowledging 
uncertainty  as  to  what  the  immediate  future  holds. 
While  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  with  reports  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  in  hand,  is  bold  enough  to 
declare  that  the  post-war  era  of  “extravagance  and 
reckless  buying”  by  the  public  is  nearing  its  end, 
producers  and  wholesalers  are  still  pressed  to  fill 
orders  of  all  sorts.  The  railroad  strike  will  certainly 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  prices  up  because  of  the 
closing  of  many  plants  on  account  of  fuel  and  raw 
material  shortage  caused  by  lack  of  transportation. 
Meanwhile  unfilled  orders  are  accumulating.  These 
will  be  filled  at  current  or  even  higher  prices.  There 
is  little  improvement  in  the  building  situation  because 
of  the  continuing  lack  of  materials  and  the  labor 
shortage. 

The  Money  Market 

The  rather  unusual  experience  of  being  able  to 
borrow  call  money  in  liberal  amounts  at  6 per  cent, 
was  enjoyed  last  week  by  those  who  came  to  the 
market  for  funds.  During  the  previous  week  12  per 
cent,  was  the  high,  and  renewals  were  uniformly 
made  at  8 per  cent.  Last  week  the  high  was  10  per 
cent,  and  the  prevailing  renewal  rate,  6 per  cent. 
Time  money  has  also  been  slightly  easier. 


That  there  are  funds  available  in  large  amounts 
for  new  issues  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  ease 
with  which  financing  by  both  industrial  and  railroad 
companies  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last 
fortnight.  In  all  instances,  however,  the  rates  are 
indicative  of  the  strong  position  of  the  investor. 

The  last  weekly  statement  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  shows  a reserve  note  expansion  of  only  2.9 
millions,  compared  with  an  average  weekly  increase 
of  1 1.8  millions  for  the  previous  four  weeks,  and  of 
29.3  millions  for  the  week  immediately  preceding. 

Commodity  Markets 

Iron:  The  labor  situation  has  caused  a slowing 
down  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  and  there  is  a 
decided  feeling  of  depression  among  consumers. 
Little  freight  is  moving  and  iron  is  piling  up.  Prices 
are  practically  unchanged,  but  producers  are  out  of 
the  market  for  early  shipments,  taking  business  only 
for  the  second  half  year.  Quotations  April  12  were : 
Valley  furnace,  $43.;  No.  2X  foundry,  $47.35. 

Coffee:  The  market  is  quiet  with  prices  nomi- 
ally  unchanged.  Railroad  strikes  are  affecting 
transportation,  making  deliveries  difficult.  Rio  7’s 
quoted  April  12  at  15  to  1534  cents  and  Santos  4’s 
at  24  to  2434  cents.  Santos  4’s  have  been  offered  for 
future  shipment  at  19  to  20  cents,  iVmerican  credit. 

Sugar:  Raw  sugars  have  advanced  rapidly  in  the 
past  week,  owing  to  a reported  shortage  in  the  Cuban 
crop.  Cuban  raw  sugars  for  May  shipment  have 
sold  at  16.60  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Cuba.  Porto  Ricos  are 
quoted  at  17.30  cents  for  prompt  delivery.  Futures 
are  quoted  as  high  as  18  cents  for  autimm  delivery. 
Refined  sugar  is  quoted  by  such  refiners  as  are  in  the 
market  at  15  to  1534  cents,  less  two  per  cent,  being 
actually  lower  than  the  price  of  spot  raws  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  sugars  were  refined  from  lower  cost 
raws  previously  contracted  for. 

Cocoa:  Cocoa  market  is  quiet  with  a downward 
tendency  in  prices,  although  replacement  costs  in 
primary  markets  are  said  to  be  higher  than  spot 
prices  here.  Quotations  for  spot  beans  April  12 
were:  Bahia,  fair,  18  cents;  good  fair,  1934  to  1934 
cents;  superior,  21  cents;  Accra,  18  cents;  Arriba, 
2434  to  2534  cents;  Sanchez,  16^  cents. 

Crude  Rubber:  Market  is  quiet  owing  to  the 
position  of  the  manufacturers  as  reported  last  week, 
the  demand  being  almost  wholly  for  future  shipment. 
Ribbed  smoked  sheets  are  quoted  at  45  to  46  cents 
for  spot  and  49^  to  50  cents  for  the  last  half  year 
deliveries.  Paras  and  Central  Americans  are  neg- 
lected. Prices  are  nominally  42  cents  for  upriver 
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fine;  Matto  Grosso,  30  to  31  cents.  Guayule  rubber 
is  unchanged. 

Hides:  Market  is  dull,  although  strike  conditions 
have  caused  some  talk  of  advances  in  city  slaugh- 
tered hides.  Dry  Peruvian  salted  hides  are  quoted 
at  30  cents.  Tampicos  are  quoted  at  40  to  41  cents. 
Little  interest  is  shown  by  tanners. 

Goatskins:  Market  is  dull,  very  few  inquiries, 
and  no  price  changes. 

Cotton  : The  labor  situation  has  affected  the 
cotton  market,  which  is  at  present  unsettled.  Liver- 
pool is  reported  to  have  sold  some  cotton  in  this 
market  and  a little  liquidation  is  said  to  have  taken 
place.  The  scarcity  of  labor  is  becoming  a formid- 
able factor  and  may  cause  greater  shortage  than 
expected  in  the  new  crop.  National  -Ginners’ 
Association  estimate  total  consumption  for  March 
at  547,000  bales  against  433,485  bales  in  March 
of  last  year.  Spot  middling  uplands  quoted  April 
12  at  43  cents  New  York,  as  against  28.70  this  time 
last  year.  Quotations  at  New  Orleans  41^  cents 
for  spot  middling. 

Lead  : Market  is  dull,  with  leading  producers 
quoting  934  cents  for  prompt  delivery.  Settling 
price  on  the  Metal  Exchange  April  12:  9 cents  New 
York,  8.85  cents  East  St.  Louis.  London  market 
reported  firm.  Reports  from  St.  Louis  show  receipts 
of  lead  about  twice  those  of  last  year. 

Spelter:  Market  is  steady  at  8.40  to  8.50  East 
St.  Louis.  Some  reports  of  cancellations  have  been 
made  owing  to  inability  to  make  delivery  on  account 
of  railroad  strike. 

Aluminum:  Market  is  steady,  prices  unchanged. 

Antimony:  Market  is  firmer.  Large  sales  re- 
ported at  1134  cents,  duty  paid. 

* k 

Tungsten:  Market  is  steady,  awaiting  action  by 
Congress  on  the  Tungsten  Tariff  Bill.'  Chinese  wolfra- 
mite quoted  at  $6.75  to  $7 ; Bolivian  ore  $8.50  to  $10. 

• 

Quicksilver:  Holders  are  asking  $104  to  $105 
per  flask.  Market  has  a very  strong  undertone. 

Copper:  Copper  market  is  dull,  but  prices  are 
firmly  held  at  1934  cents  for  spot  and  second  quarter 
delivery  and  1934  cents  for  July  delivery. 

Tin:  Tin  market  has  been  very  erratic  of  late, 
purchases  being  heavy  the  latter  part  of  last  week 
at  advancing  prices.  Closing  quotations  April  12: 
64  cents  for  spot  and  63  cents  for  later  shipment. 

Silver:  The  commercial  quotation  on’  April  12 
was  $1.20. 


Foreign  Currency  Rates,  April  14,  1920 

(As  quoted  by  Specie  Department,  Guaranty  Trust 

Company  of  New  York) 


We  are  Paying  ix)r 
Foreign  Money 

Bank  Notes 

Gold  Silver 

Canadian  per  dollar 

Will  Buy  At  Market 

« ■ • • 

English  (£5  to  £20) 

3.90 

4.90 

4.15 

(10-to  £1) 

3.90 

• • • • 

Scotch  and  Irish 

3.80 

• • • • 

Australian  and  N.  Z. 

T>  n 3.80 
^ 3.60 

4.90 

4.00 

South  African 

4.80 

3.60 

Jamaican 

3.50 

• • • • 

Belgian  (per  Fes.  100) 

7.00 

19.25 

.13 

Danish  (per  Kr.  100) 

18.00 

26.00 

.20 

Dutch  (per  FI.  100) 

36.00 

39.00 

.35 

Finnish  (per  F.  M.  100) 

5.00 

19.25 

.13 

French  (per  Fes.  5 to  100)  ^ 

..  . 6,75 

19.25 

.13 

(Fes.  500  & Fes.  1000) 

6.50 

» • • • 

.Greek  (per  Dr.  100) 

11.00 

19.25 

.11 

Italian  (per  Lit.  5 to  100) 

4.75 

19.25 

.10 

“ (Lit.  500  & 1000) 

4.75 

» • • • 

Norwegian  (per  Kr.  100) 

19.50 

26.00 

.20 

Portuguese  (per  Esc.  100) 

.40 

Russian  (per  Ro.  1 to  100)* 

51.00 

.25 

“ (per  Ro.  500)* 

• ♦ « • 

Spanish  (per  Pesetas  100) 

17.00 

4.85 

.17 

Swedish  (per  Kr.  100) 

21.75 

26.00 

.20 

Swiss  (per  Fes.  100) 

16.50 

19.50 

.12 

Argentine  (per  Peso) 

.41 

4.75 

.30 

Brazilian  (per  Milreis) 

.24 

.53 

.20 

Chilian  (per  Peso) 

.17 

.35 

.15 

Colombian  (Gold  Note)  (per 

Pe.)  .90 

4.80 

.75 

Cuban  (per  Dollar) 

.98 

.90 

Ecuadorian  (per  Sucre) 

.38 

4.78 

.65 

Japanese  (per  Yen  100) 

47.00 

49.00 

.40 

Philippine  (per  Peso) 

.47 

.45 

Peruvian  (per  Libra) 

4.75 

4.80 

.68 

Uruguayan  (per  Peso) 

.95 

.75 

Venezuelan  (per  Bolivar) 

.18 

3.90 

.12 

All  Rates  Subject  to  Fluctuation. 


Foreign  Securities 


Quotations  on  the  chief  foreign  securities  traded 
in  on  the  New  York  market  on  April  13,  were  as 
follows : 


Security 

Rate 

Due 

Bid 

Offered 

Yield 

Anglo-French 

0 

1920 

98 

98J4-M 

7.80 

Belgium 

634 

1925 

• • • • 

9234-9334  7.65- 

Canada 

534 

1929 

• • • • " 

9434-95 

6.20 

Govt,  of  Switzerland 

5M 

1929 

86 

86  -87 

7.45' 

Kingdom  of  Norway 

6 

1923 

94 

94  -96 

7.30 

Paris,  City  of 

6 

1921 

90 

8934 

• • • • 

Swedish  Government 

6 

1939 

8934 

88-  89 

7.05 

U.  K.  of  G.  Brt.  & I. 

1921 

9534 

943^-95 

9.05 

U.  K.  of  G.  Brt.  & I, 

534 

1922 

9234 

9334 

8.45 

U.  K.  of  G.  Brt.  & I. 

534 

1929 

90 

9034 

6.95 

U.  K.  of  G.  Brt.  & I. 

534 

1937 

88 

87H-H 

6.75 

Japanese  Govt.  II. . . 

434 

1925 

7734 

7634-77 

9.70 

► 
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